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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. Itis the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a-shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost: 
become. at one with it, thy being melted in its Being, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Aryan Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 

) —The Voice of the Silence 
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Point out the 


Vor. XIII 





“Way ”-—however dimly, G 
and lost among the host—as does the evening \ | 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. ‘ 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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FROM AGE TO AGE 


The salient points in world history 
are not the victories and the defeats 
of potentate or prince, not the rise 
and fall of nations or of continents, 
but the vicissitudes of thought, and 
especially-the proclamations, period- 
ically made, of the never-changing 
Truth. 


“ From age to age, ” declared the 
Indian Shri Krishna more than five 
thousand years ago, “ I incarnate 
for the preservation of the just, the 
destruction of the wicked, and the 
establishment of righteousness. ” 

Not by announcing the superiority 
of a given race or nation, not by 
branding as inferior and evil a choseh 
scapegoat race, not by establishing 
a rule of iron in which no scope is 
left for individual initiative, is this 
mission of every great teacher fulfill- 
ed, but by the setting of a noble 
example in his own life and by pro- 
claiming once again, in terms suited 
to the age to which he comes, “ the 
same exhaustless, secret, eternal 
doctrine, ” by sowing the grains of 
Truth, leaving it once again to the 


seed to test the soil. 


Gautama Buddha, coming twenty- 
five hundred years later, when “ the 
mighty art was- lost,” repeated 
Krishna’s message. His esoteric 
teachings were none other than the 
Gupta-Vidya, the Secret Knowledge 
of the ancient Brahmins. His own 
disciples carried his teachings far and 
wide, northward, eastward, south- 
ward, and also to the West, to Egypt, 
to Greece, to Judea. And Jesus, 
coming in Judæa five hundred years 
after him, preached unmistakably the 
philosophy of Buddha-Sakyamuni. 
= Those who claim a unique status 
for any particular Prophet wrong 
and belittle him. It is in his setting 
as one of an unbroken succession of 
Friends of the Human Race that each 
great Teacher is seen at his true 
stature, in his full glory. The Teacher 
of whom the Christians would like to 
claim the monopoly is no exception. 
In spite of their best efforts, those 
who call themselves his followers 
have fortunately failed to fit his 
majestic figure into the niche of a 
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petty godin the world’s pantheon cf 
deities; and for the nor-Christian 


world, as for the Unitarian ‘heretics,” 


Jesus stands forth in all hi: grandeur 
_as the Son of Man, a lover of Divine 
Truth who had become br his own 
efforts a veritable god sn earth, 
even as his great Predecessors had 
before him, as his great Successors 


-. would after him, 


We publish in this issue the first 
of a series: of articles ox ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ—Glimpses of His Life and 
Mission ” by Ernest V. Hazes. His 
treatment is at the same time rever- 
ent and rational. «Arguments for 
and against the historic accuracy of 
the Gospels are`of little value com- 
pared with the lofty. ethical seachings 
there enunciated, which. sone great 


Teacher must have’ given—the Mes- 


sage does not proclaim itelf—and 
the ideal life pattern. there portrayed 
for men to copy if they can, as they 
can. That to which ‘all sut the 
Christian dogmatist would agree is 
that the figure of Jesus was <hat’ of 


a great and pure man, a reformer who 
would fain have lived but whe had to 
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die for that which he regarded as the 
greatest birthright of man—absolute 
Liberty of conscience ; of an adept who 
preached a universal Religion knowing 
of, and having no other “temple of 
God”? but man himself; that of a noble 
Teacher of esoteric truths which he had 
no time given him to explain; that of 
an initiate who recagnized no difference 
—save the moral one—between men ; 
who rejected caste and despised wealth ; 


and who preferred death rather than 


to reveal the secrets of initiation. 

The mission of every teacher ` 
worthy of the name is the same;—to 
restore to men the truth that in their 
folly, in their preoccupation’ with 
non-essentials, they have forgotten 
or have overlaid with dogma and 
with ritual. 

Ammonius Saccas, in ` the third 
century of the Christian era, declared 
that E 
the whole which Christ had in view was 
to reinstate and restore to its primitive 


integrity the wisdom of the ancients— 


to reduce within bounds the universally 
prevailing dominion of superstition... 
and to exterminate the various errors 
that had found their way into the 
different popular religions. 


JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND . MISSION 


[To present Jesus—as Ernest V. Hayes does in this series of studies, the 
the first of which we publish here—as a Man among men, is by no means to 
belittle the great Prophet of Nazareth, but rather to add to his glory. There 
would be little merit in a life of such nobility as is ascribed to him if a unique 
Divine status had made it impossible for him’ to act otherwise than as he did. 
It is the example of Divinity unfolded by struggle and self-conquest that holds 


out hope for other men. That such an one as he, was a ‘‘ Son of God,” 
‘ undeniable as that he was neither the only ‘Son of God,” 


is as 
nor the first cne, nor 


even the last who closed the series of the “ Sons of God,” or ve children of 


l Divine Wisdom, on this earth.—ED. ] 


I.—ANTICIPATION 


To understand the life and the 
work of Jesus, one must know some- 
thing abont the Jew and something 
about ‘‘ The Mind of Christ.” For 
Jesus only became Jesus Christ by 
the full realisation in himself of that 
Divine Principle which is “ the Light 
which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” That 
“ Mind of Christ ” is a term for the 
spiritual culture known as Yoga. 

Jesus was among that number 
who, through the ages, have realised 
God with such clarity that the 
relationship becomes as that of a 
son toa father. At the same time, 
harmoniously, he realised his kinship 
with humanity with such flame that 
the sinner, the suffering and the 
oppressed became as himself. That 
God-and-Man-realisation is truly 
Yoga, as every Indian knows. 

As an advanced soul, nearing the 
end of human struggle, Jesus was 
one with the Rishis of India, the 
nobler of the Hierophants of Egypt 


and of Greece, and the more spiritual- 
ly minded of the Prophets of Israel. 
What led him to choose Palestine as 
the scene of that incarnation which 
has become one of the wonders of 
the world? Wasit what Easterners 
call Karma, the last shred of Karma 
to be dissolved before he reached 
Liberation ? It must not be forgotten 
that St. Paul saw him as ‘‘ made 
perfect through suffering.” Not Very 
God, as in the subsequent orthodox 
view of him, but a man madz perfect. 
One thing is certain: he identified 
himself with the race in which he 
was born, sharing their nobler view- 
point, embodying their ideals. 
Through the centuries, the Hebrew 
People have changed but little. In 
their better characteristics, they have 
not changed at all, Their Lawgiver, 
Moses, like another Manu, impressed 
on them such a faith, such a culture, 
as would stamp them for all time as 
a marked race. The Jew will always 
believe it is his mission to show the 
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surrounding nations how tc live.... 


Their natural desire to live in 


peace, in a-sane social order, has 
been frustrated by turbu-ent and 
jealous neighbours. Liké: later Bel- 
gium or Poland, Palestine ñas ‘been 
in the way of greedy conquezors, and 
at the time Jesus is-born, it. will be 
under. Roman rule. 
as such Protectorates go. Once a 
people has been subdued, Rome is 
tolerant and helpful. 


in pain under the Roman yoke. How 
can he show the world how to live, 
unless free to live in his own way ? 
To be freed from the Roman tyran- 
ny, more spiritual than material, 
will be the: longing and the aim of 
every true son of Israel. Away 
from the sophisticated City of 
Jerusalem there will be a passion for 
the coming of the Messiah to re- 
establish the Throne of David, to set 
up a Civilisation where swords will 
not be necessary, where no one shall 
build a house and another inhabit it, 
where the lion shall lie dowa ‘with 
the lamb, and none shall turt or 
kill. 

In Galilee, especially; wil this 
longing ‘be found. There we ‘shall 
find a mere girl-in years, with the 
passion of her race within ther. Pure 
and fervent, ‘Mary will dream of the 


Kingdom of: .God, as foretold by the. 


Prophets. In the synagogue, she 
will think of Hannah, the mother of 


the Prophet Sampel and of her song : 


“ My soul rejoiceth in the Lard ; I 
am exalted in His salvation.” - T hat 


Prophet came with his spiritual force, 


i 
e 


-Not a bad rule, . 


But the Jew, 
conscious of his mission, wll twist: 
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centuries gone by, to put new life 
into a disillusioned people... 

. Mery is ‘about to go to her hus- 
band. It is then that an angel comes 
to hec, bearing the name of Gabriel. 
In tae Hebrew Book of Daniel, 
Gabr], as also his Brother, Michael, 
are secken of as.men. And angel in 
Greek means a Messenger, not neces- 
sarily a superhuman being.. Glorious 
indeec.is the appearance of Gabriel, 


like the coming of one: of those | - 


Adepts of whom most religions tell, 
but. mot’ what in. Indian. ‘thought 
would be called a Deva, with a body 
of pure fire. 

Gabriel greets her. She is to bear 
a son. There is no word of. Very 
God of Very God, a vicarious atone- 
ment, ər.a world religion. ‘‘ He shall 
be greet and shall be called the Son 
of the Eighest. The Lord God shall 
give him the throne of his father 
David. He shall reign over the 
House of Jacob forever.” What 
Mary hears is what every pious Jew 
is praying for. It is as though 
modern India were to -hear that a 
great Rishi was about to be born 
for her redemption, who, in delivering 
her, waud enable her to take her 
rightful place as the spiritual heart 
of the Aryan Race. 

‘Here, in the Gospel.of Luke, comes 
an interpolation to suit later ideas of 
Mary’s Perpetual Virginity. She is 
represented as saying: “How shall 
this be, seeing I know not a man?” 
As a wife about to share the bed and 
board .cf her husband, she would 
naturally associate the angel’s dec- 
laration with .the first child to be 
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born of her in wedlock, remembering 
the Jewish belief that “ every male 
that first openeth the womb shall be 
holy unto the Lord.” An ancient 
manuscript of a Gospel ( Sinaitic MS. 
of Old Syriac) simply tells us: 
“ Joseph, to whom was betrothed 
Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who 
is called Christ.” (The early Christ- 


ian ascetics had a thick streak of. 


materialism in them. They could 


-not see that the sex act necessary 


for the conception of a child could 
be a very lofty and pure function 
where advanced souls, like Joseph 
and Mary, were concerned. The 
words of Shri Krishna concerning a 
rare birth in a family of Yogis would 
have been repellent to these torturers 
of the body, tormented with sex- 
phobia. ) 

The days pass. Joseph and Mary 
are living at Bethlehem. Luke’s 
story of a general taxation, of a 
woman, heavy with pregnancy, com- 
pelled to undertake a long journey 
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and then to become a mother in a 
barn, can be dismissed in favour of 
the account given in Matthew's 
Gospel. There, the Yogis from the 
East come “into the house’ where 
Mary and the child are. Those who 
find a special poetic value in poverty 
may feel that ‘‘ Nativity’ Plays 
would suffer if the Barn incident be 
left out, but the Poverty that helped 
Jesus and St. Francis, with many an 
Indian Saint, towards Perfection, 
was a voluntary renunciation, not a 
karmic disability. 

Under simple but dignified con- 
ditions Jesus comes into the world. 
Shepherds will visit him, having 
heard a Song ; Wise Men will come, 
having seen a Star. And “Mary 
will keep all these things in her 
heart.” We shall hear little of her 
from now on; only in certain 
moments of crisis and decision will 
her. name appear and her influence 
be felt. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


PHILOSOPHY AS SUCH IN INDIA 
A MISAPPREHENSION 


[ V. Subrahmanya Iyer, well-known Sans«rit scholer and thinker, analyzes 
here, with characteristic Indian thoroughness, the fundamental difference in 
philosophic thought, East anc West, and shows the way which Indian Philosophy 
indicates to the attainment of the ‘Truth of Truths. ’’—Ep. -| 


Is this the time to think of Philo- 
sophy as it signifies to the modern 
mind? Metaphysical speculations, 
Mystic or Yogic intuitions, Religious 


inspiration, the illuminations of Art, | 


Theological and Scholastic wrangles 
or interpretations, nay, even theo- 
risations of Science and whatever 
else may go now under thet name, 
do undoubtedly bring satisfaction or 
consolation in various ways to 
mmdividuals. But do these personal 
or private satisfactions mean com- 
mon comfort tn life and common 
public peace, in this world to the 
millions in agony as at this moment ? 
A glance at the history of the world 
shows that none of these philosoph- 
ical courses have succeeded in check- 
ing human sorrow or suffering in 
general, On the contrary, most of 
them have aggravated conficis and 
consequent misery. The more man 
grows in thought, the more are the 
differences and the breackes, not 
only in religion but also in Ife in all 
` its aspects. Men have been demon- 
strating this on an ever increasing 
scale. When, in the past, wes waged 
a war involving „four contirents at 
the same time, as at present? And 
this after at least two thousand 
years of the discipline of the best 


religions and philosophies! May it 
net then be asked “ Does Philosophy 


as stch in India, teach anything . ` 


different ? ” 

In this country, Philosophy ¢s 
such is not concerned with the 
“spirning of yarns (of novel con- 
cepts and intellectual riddles) from 
withia one’s cwn brains” or with 
seekirg consolation or refuge in the 
“Tntnitions’’ and the ‘ Ecstasies ” 
that soothe those individuals’ and 
even “hose groups that have suffered 
from ‘baulked ‘struggle, strained 
emotin or baffled enquiry.” It is, 
as the highest ancient authorities 
have declared : “ What promotes the 
happiness of all beings and conduces 
to the welfare of ali, in this world, ”’ 
—not in any other region. 

While India has been, in respect 
of her culture, immensely benefited 
by her contact with the West, she 
has fo-gotten some things that are of 
permanent value. 

Phi osophy is a Western word and 


“not tLe least noteworthy feature of 


it iè trat it implies variety, difference 
and disagreement. As has been 
pointed out by some eminent think- 
ers of the West, there may be said 
to be 1s many philosophies as there 
are human beings. For every man 
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has his own view of life and of the 
universe. The more words and 
phrases he uses and the more he 
spins out of his imagination as a poet 
does, the greater is the. admiration 
for his originality. It is then no 
wonder that every religious novelty, 
nay, every fresh effort of imagination, 
now claims to be philosophy in some 
sense. And the bewildering plurality 
of philosophy has driven many a 
serious mind away from it to the 
- open field of Science. 

The West has begun to realize that 
the way to Philosophy proper lies 
through Science, but America and 
Europe have not risen as yet to the 
level ‘of realizing that whatever is 
characterised by difference in any 
respect is not philosophy proper, but 
religion, Yoga or Mysticism, Escap- 
ism, Theology, Scholasticism—at the 
best, Speculation (scientific or meta- 


physical), if not mere “ Blab, blab, ` 


blab.” Let it not be thought that 
variety and difference are to be 
condemned. They are necessary 
stages or steps of thought, stimulat- 
ing enquiry and leading finally to 
Truth. 


Naturally, the Western exponents. 


27 


of “Indian” Philosophy, as they 
could understand it, have admired 
the wealth of differences among the 
schools of India. They could not 
see anything more in it. Walking 
in their footsteps the most disting- 
uished of modern “Indians” also take 
pride in the wealth of such differen- 
ces in India. Modern Indian teach- 
ers and students of: Philosophy are 
not able, as -yet, to free them- 
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selves from the ‘‘ Western complex. ” 
They dwell on the variety and 
the. differences of such thought in 
this country also. The market is 
flooded with publications containing 
accounts of the differences between 
Patanjali, Kanada, Kapila, Vyasa, 
Jina, Buddha, Nimbarka, Ramanuja, 
Sankara, Madhwa, Besava and a. 
host of others. All this is perfectly 
appropriate, at the preliminary 
stages. But what about philosophy 
as such, which takes the whole 


-human experience, including Science, 


into account finally ? Modern indian 
exponents are so deeply impressed 
by the “Western complex” that 
they do not care even to ask why 
Western Philosophy is beginning to 
take its stand on Science. Let India 
not ignore what made Carlyle ex- 
claim “ Which of your philosophical 
systems is other than a dream-—a net 
quotient confidently given out when 
the divisor and the dividend are 
both unknown?’’; or what made 
Shakespeare say :-— 

There are more things in heaven and earth... 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

If all that Philosophy car do in 
the West as well as in the East is 
to divide mankind and to accentuate 
or to multiply the differences, not 
only in thought but also in life, is 
it worth while pursuing it any 
longer? * 

* India answers : “ Yes.” Her ex- 
perience has taught her that all 
calamities in life are. traceable to 
the single fact that every one thinks 
that what satisfies or pleases him 
or her, is Truth and that action 


Å‘ 
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based on it is Right. 

What India of the past and a few 
of the most eminent thinkers in the 
West have seen, is that Philosophy 
proper is concerned sokly with 
Truth, but not with satisfachen deriv- 
ed from faith, intuition, emotion. 
even intellect, or the: lize. “A 
Plato dissatisfied is superior to a pig 
satisfied.” 

Millions mistake for pailosophy 
“the cave, the theatre and the 
couch,” as Bacon puts it; or, “ the 
volubility of tongue, the multitude 
of words, the feats of interpretation 
and the uncommon intuitions of 
Yoga or Mysticism ” as the ancient 
Hindu Philosopher says. But “Truth 
is the Home of Philosophy,” say the 
Upanishads. 


The Philosopher should have no 
favourite hypothesis, be of ro school, 
and in doctrine have no master. He 
should not be a respecter o- persons 
but of things. Truth should be his 
primary object.—Faraday 

Philosophy having as her shield a 
good. conscience and as her motto, 
“ Subject to no one but to Truih alone.” 
—Paulsen 


That enthusiasm for Truth, that 
fanaticism for veracity, which is. a great- 
er possession than learning, 2 nobler 
gift than the power of increasing knowl- 
edge.— Bacon 


The longer I live, the more obvious 
it is. to me that.the most sacred act ‘of 
a man’s life is to say and -feel, “I 
believe such and such to te rue.” 
—Huxley 


Truth is the summit of being. 
—Emerson 
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Such eminent thinkers in the 
West attach so much importance to 
Tratt; yet Western philosophy has 
dcne so little good to mankind as 
a wecle; and why ? Because the 
Wesz has not reached the stage of 
feelme the need for pursuing Truth 
to che end. it has not seen that 
there is a higher view of Truth than 
tha: attained even by Religion and 
by Science. When the Scientist 
himss2-f becomes aware of the incom- 
pleteness of his view of truth, he l 
ofter slides back to Intuition or to 
Mysticism, instead of proceeding 
forward. 

The’ part that Truth plays in 
Hindu philosophy is best indicated 
by one of its greatest exponents 
thus “God Almighty’ ( Vishnu, 
Siva cr Brahma } Himself may in- 
spire ar declare something. But it 
cannot be accepted unless it be 
proved to be truth.” Can the world 
show a parallel to this attitude ? 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
the greatest of the Philosophers of 
our imes, says, ‘‘ Thou mayst take 
thys2-f away, O! God, but only 
leave Truth to me.” 

v’ In India he that seeks to enter 

the gates of philosophy as such, 
withcit first ascertaining the meaning 
of Ineh is either a child or a 
coward. 

Tke variety of the senses in which 
the word Truth is used, is so great 
that most writers on -“ Philosophy ”’ 
deliberately avoid committing them- 
selves to any definition of their own, 
though they. freely quote number- 
less authorities, which leads us no- 
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where. Owing to this drawback, the 
writers, neither in the East nor in 
the West, are able to get beyond 
differences of views and distinctions 
created by their schools or isms. 
Europe has been familiar with the 
problem of Truth even from the 
days of Protagoras and Socrates. 
Pontius Pilates famous query 
“What is Truth?” has not yet 
been answered there, though nearly 


' „two thousand years have elapsed. 


Some of the modern thinkers echo 
the same query. 

Every man seeks Truth but God 
only knows who has found it.— Ches- 
terfield 

But what puzzles one is this. Even 
those whọ say that Truth cannot 
be defined and that its implications 
cannot be clearly described, do 
possess some vague idea of it. If 
they did not, their words would 
amount to nonsense. So the Hindu 
philosopher holds that there is none 
who does not possess some instinct 
of Truth. Even the insane and 
the higher animals reveal it, though 
_ in some primitive form, which 
manifests itself when they try to 
avoid a repetition of what causes 
pain or error. But not many men 
have .become aware of its existence 
and very few have cared to study 
its nature. 
of Truth, believes that what agrees 


with what one likes is truth. But 


it is deeper enquiry that leads to 
its meaning. 

To begin with the common analys- 
is. Just as one apple added to 
another is more than one to a white 


Everyone that speaks’ 
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man or a black man, to an aged 
woman or a young child, to a 
Muslim or a Christian, a Jain or a 
Buddhist, a Parsi or a Brahmin, so 
Truth is the same to all, Similarly 
fire is felt to be hot and ice, cold, by 
all except those that are mentally or 
physically diseased. This non-differ- 
ence in experience is the chief 
feature of truth; it leads us to the 
two characteristics of “Universality” 
and ‘‘ Necessity.” But this em- 
phasises objective reference. To take 
into account the truth of thoughts 
and feelings, which are of a subject- 
ive nature, the Hindus add two 
other features: ‘‘ Non-contradict- 
ability” and “Being beyond the 
possibility of doubt.” Where doubt 
or difference is possible there truth 
exists not, nor “Philosophy as such.” 


The great controversy as regards 
the distinction between Truth and 
Reality has a value only at the first 
stage of the quest for Truth. When 
the stage of non-contradiction is 
reached, we find no such dernarca- 
tion: Ultimate Truth and Ultimate 
Reality mean the same. But it is 
held by thoughtful men that there 
are religious and mystic truths, 
metaphysical truths and, above all, 
scientific as well as practical truths. 
But those truths carry their own 
meanings. It isa matter of universal 
Knowledge ‘that the same word is 
often used in several senses. Those 
truths are not the same for all, nor 
are they beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, nor even of doubt. 


As has been stated already, those 


views imply only that whatever 
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agrees with what one likes is Truth. 
Philosophy, however, freely recognis- 
es the fact that all these nave great 
value as steps Jeading to truth and 
marks them with various qualifying 
terms such as “ partial,” “empirical,” 
“ compartmental, ” ‘ fractional, ” 
“ tentative, ”—not to refer here to 
theories like “ copy, ” ‘‘ ccherence, ” 
“correspondence, “pragmatic” and 


so. forth, which attempt io explain 


their various meanings. 

One has to ask what the commen 
feature of all truths is, to ge: at Truth 
proper. Therefore pure pailosophic 
Truth is labelled in India, “the 
Truth of truth,” or “the Ultimate 
or the Highest Truth,” which latter 
expressions are familiar to the West 
also. But truths (in the p.ural) are 
all characterised by differences which 
lead to disputes and, what is worse, 
even to quarrels, bloodshed, human 
slaughter and unlimited suffering. 
This, then, is the zest of Truth, of 
Philosophy as such: It leads to 
non-difference or non-contradiction 
in thought, and at the sam- time to 
harmony and Universal Well-being 
an this life. 

If one but perseveres in the pur- 
suit of Truth one sees that “Beauty” 
and ‘‘ Goodness” are nothing but 
stages of Truth, not distinct entities, 
as the Greeks thought. 

That the several kinds of truths 


referred to above are said to þe. 


attainable, if not here, at least in the 
next world, is a matter of general 
knowledge. 
are publicly demonstrated, Iatuitive 


or Ecstatic truths are frivately or | 


While Scientific truths © 
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ind_vidually veritied by some. It is 
the Truth Universal that is upheld 
by philosophy ws such but that, 
however, has cast the greatest doubt. 

Trath is on a curve whose asymptote 
our spirit follows eternally.—Leo 
Eren l 

Fral Truth belongs to heaven, not 
to Fis world.— Russell 

In regard to Truth...there is no 
finat ty.—Wildon Carr 

is our concept of Truth, then, a. ` 
chir-era ? 

Here comes'India’s original and 
most valuable contribution. Truth 
is tke most indispensable factor of 
all thinking. The philosophers as 
sttez in India have reached it, beyond 
ail deubts, nay, have verified it in 
the most scientific manner possible. 
But the method is so difficult and 
the ‘iscipline needed so exacting, 
tha: men dislike and shun it. They 
are satisfied with the assumption 
“I know, I know,” as the Indian 
philbsopher puts it. To modern 
minlsin general, as has been pointed 
out, whatever agrees with what one 
likes. :s. Truth. | 
_ “ Fhilosophy as such” is an 
t#ipessibiltiy to him who does not 
staré vith an exect definition of 


Truth The Hindu philosopher’s 


final ieclaration in this matter is: 
That alone is philosophy that is 
based entirely on Truth: that alone 
is *Trcth that makes contradictions, 
doukts and differences impossible, of 
whica the sole practical test, in the 
words of the Mahabharata, is, “ Truth 
alone zan free [ not individuals but ] 
the verid from sorrow, ” 
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Nevertheless, Europe and America 
are averse to the pursuit of Truth 
to the end. As an Indian philosopher 
of the past points out, most men 
treat with indifference, nay, even 
with contempt, the enquiry regarding 
Truth.. It is nothing strange that 
the appeal made in 1937 to the 
authorities of the Nobel Prize award 
to include the pursuit of Truth’ or 
Philosophy proper in their subjects, 
was ignored. And they now see the 
‘condition of their country and the 
world in spite of all the great 
encouragement they gave to other 
kinds of knowledge. 


Philosophy as such, which is 
concerned with the whole of Exist- 
ence, cannot confine itself to the 
world of “‘ Concepts,’ for which 
people often mistake it. Conceptual 
Knowledge has, as so many philoso- 
phers have said, no value in this 
respect unless verified 2m life “ as a 
whole.” Conceptual knowledge and 
private experience do undoubtedly 
give satisfaction to the individual, 
but they do not reveal Truth or 
Final’ Truth, which is beyond the 
possibility of difference of any kind. 
We have therefore to turn to verifi- 
cation of the Universality etc. of 
Truth in Philosophy proper. 

No man can learn what he has not 
the preparation for learning, however 
near to his eyes is the object. A 
chemist may tell his most precious 
secrets to a carpenter and he shall 
never be the wiscr—the secrets he 
would not utter to a chemist for an 
estate.—Emerson, 


What preparation, then, does 
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philosophy demand ? 

He who does not define Truth 
before proceeding to make any 
enquiry into the Universe as a whole 
will only be wandering in a maze of 
words, ‘‘ Searching in a dark room 
for a black cat which is not there. ” 
He alone can be a philosopher as 
such, who asks himself at every step 
the question: “ How do I know 
that what I think or know is Truth ? ” 
Robert Browning seems to have hit 
it well: “When the fight begins 
within himself, a man is worth some- 
thing. ” 

It is only when contradiction or 
disappointment is experienced that 
one begins to open his eyes and to 
enquire. But most men, even 
scientists, who are most keen on 
Truth, do not or cannot pursue éo the 
end, as they get disgusted or ex- 
hausted early. 


What are the methods, then, that 
the Indian philosophers adopt to 
attain their object? What deter- 
mines Truth “ Universal,” ‘‘ Neces- 
sary,” “ Beyond doubt,” and 
‘* Non-contradictory ”° is not intui- 
tion, emotion or intellect, which 
reveal the other, or qualified truths, 
and which are characterised by 
differences, but is Reason—“ God- 
like ” Reason, as Shakespeare has it. 

Reason is the Queen and Mistress of 
all things.—Plato 


Since it is Reason that finally 
distinguishes “Truth” from “Error,” 
the most authoritative Indian: philos- 
opher of the past, Sri Krishna, 
says i— 
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Find final refuge in Reason. . 
. Loss of Reason. spells rum—._ 
the loss of everything. 


But Reason which is Universal. 


and which is found to exist even.in 
the insane and in the lowe: animals, 
is mixed with intuition, emotion, 


and intellect, that give us the vari- 


ous kinds or degrees of Truth, TI 
is ‘therefore a matter of supreme 
necessity to free Reason fom them 

Why are these mental factors said 
. to misdirect Reason, when it is 
associated with them? They are 
inseparably . bound up with the 
“ Ego” which is called the “ Black 
Serpent” by some Hindu Philoso- 
phers. Europe has not failed to see 
the misleading influence of the “Ego” 
or the “ Self.” Science, the best in- 


troduction to, nay, an indiipensable’ 


preparation for, the pursuit of Truth 
or Philosophy. as such, is © most 
emphatic on the absolute necessity 
. for “ Self-Elimination ” or © De-per- 
sonalization. ” 

Not knowing the next higher step 
_of Reason, but being convinzed that 
the intellect is incompetent to get 
at philosophic Trath, the lete Pro- 
fessor Bergson fell back upom Intui- 
tion, which we find is no bet-er than 
emotion or intellect, inasmuch as 
they all signify differences. ; 

Why Philosophy is barreg in the 
modern world is that at Fas not 
yet appreciated the worth o? Truth 
and Reason or analyzed tiem as 
thoroughly as the ancient Hindu 
Philosopher as such kas done. Truth 
can never be reached till Reason is 
distinguished from irtellect and the 
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to study dreams. 
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m Test and till the Ego is kept within 


its bounds first, and then eliminated 


altogether. ` 


‘In 1937, when the - writer ‘was 
tcuring in Europe, he could find five 
amcnog the eminert thinkers there 


thet appreciated this feature of the 


Incian philosophical method. . They 
were the late Professor Bergson, 
FPrefessor Max Planck, Dr. E. J. 
Steiner, Dr. C. Jung and Profes- 
sor Lalland.. ` | 

Tkus-prepared, if one proceeds to ` 
analyse life-or experience or knowl- 
edg>,. as a whole, it will be found 
resclvable into two factors: Aware- 
ness, or Consciousness fer se, or 
Kncvw-ngness, on the one hand, ard, 
on tke other, that of which Aware- 
ness is aware- or consclous—that 
whick is known. The latter consists of 


‘the entire Universe of thought, feel- 


ing and matter. Here the Eastern 
as “all as the Western thinkers 
dispay their numberless isms, with 
their endless differences. For they 
ignore the definition of Truth thet 
demands the wiping out of the Ego, 
a feet which appears almost impos- 
sible for mankind ir general. 

’ Further, Truth is reached positive- 
ly om: when one takes into account 
the ole of experience, that is, the 
three states of waking, dream and 


‘dreamless sleep, which is something 


unknew? to European philosophy. 
Hence its endless differences and 
inabihty to get at Truth or Final 
Truth. It confines itself to the 
waking state alone. European 
Scierce, however, ig just beginning 
It has not yet 
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thought of the significance of sleep. 


reveals the meaning of the “causal” 


relation and of the duality of Con- 


sciousness and that of which one is 


conscious, be it God, angel, man, - 


matter, or multiplicity. 

If with this Indian Torch of Truth 
men will investigate existence as a 
whole, they will realize that where 
there is a possibility of difference 
there is no philosophy as such, and 
‘that such philosophy means nothing 
else than “ the happiness of all be- 
ings and the welfare of all.” That 
is the goal of existence. | 

Is it possible, it may be asked; 
for all mankind, the young and 
the old, the uncultured and the 
cultured, the unthinking and the 
thinking, to realize this Truth so 
that all, 
enjoy perfect peace and happi- 
ness, on every part of this globe ? 
Nothing can be more patent than 
that such a stage is an impractica- 
bility. So long as the world is what 
it is, such a stage cannot even be 
conceived as a possibility. What 
Indian philosophy says is that 
wherever the leaders or rulers attain 
to a knowledge of Truth, there the 
social, bodies following them, or in- 
fluenced by them, will reap the 
benefit of philosophy. In this view 
the Western Socrates and Plato are 


at the same time, may 
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` in perfect agreement with the East- 
This knowledge of the three.states” 


ern Yajnavalkya and Vyasa. 

. If, however, one be not a leader 
or a ruler, which-most men cannot 
be, of what use is philosophy as 
such ¢ Wall it not then be the same 
as Religion and the like in making 
the philosopher also seek individual 
or personal consolation or satisfac- 


tion ? No, the “Philosopher as such” 


will ever rest satisfied with prayers 
or yogic illuminations or even with 
the most original speculations. He 
cannot: see in actual everyday life 
any difference between himself and 
another, in respect of either joy or 
sorrow. To the extent to which he 
realizes this, to that extent he does 
approach. Truth. Whoever lives 
such a life, whatever be his religious 
or other conviction, whatever his 
race, colour or clan, the philosopher 
recognizes, in him or in her, the 
fellow pilgrim to the peak of Truth. 
And, what is more, he will lose 
no opportunity of helping others to 
grasp and to realize Truth. He 
knows that he exists solely for al- 


‘leviating the sufferings of humanity 


wherever they may be found. I'or 
Truth alone can free from sorrow, 
not merely this or that individual 
but the ‘ World. ” -‘ Virtue not in 
action is vice. ”. This is Philosophy 
as such in India. 

eV. SUBRAHMANYA [YER 





-INDIA AND THE MALADY OF OUR TIME 


[ R. M.. Fox, the autzor of The Triumphant Machine and Drifting Mea, 
brings a first-hand experience of factory life to his consideration of the machine 
order and ‘its récent sinister: extension to the political field. Nearly a decade 
Wheel of Fortune, he sounced a note of warning—was it an unconscious proph- 
ecy ?—against - the widespread conviction that the world must be planned on 
machine lines ” and urged keeping a: firm grip cn the significart human values. 
He was confident that “ the machine will not stifle humanity. The soul of maz 
will survive. ” In the light of recent tragic de¥elopments, can Ruskin’s query 


be much longer ignored by practical politics: “...whether, among national - 


manufactures, that of Souls -f a good quality may not at last turn out a quite 


leadingly lucrative one ” ?—ED. ] 


In my student days at Jxford I 
heard the Indian poet, Rabindranath 


Tagore, speak on “ The Message of. 


the Forest.” He spoke of thea fever- 
ishness of the modern industrial city 
and contrasted this with th- simplic- 
ity of life in the East, folowing a 
traditional pattern as natural as the 
trees which grow in a p-imordial 
forest. No one who listened could 
fail to be moved by his beauty of 
voice and nobility of thought. 

Since those years it has become 
increasingly evident that India has 
much to offer the West. Amd now, 
in the turmoil of the greater World 
War, the East brings an emphasis on 
human personality which tre West 
sorely needs. Does that emphasis 
gain by being linked witk village 
handicrafts and the spinging-wheel ? 
It would seem so, for on the remote 
seaboards of Ireland, where :pinning 
is carried on in the small wh tewash- 
ed cabins, one can find a geatleness, 
a courtesy and a sense of happiness 
rarely discernible in the jostling 


cer.tres; of modern industry. In 
India—and in Ireland too—there is 
no sympathy with overbearing Im- 
perialism. Life draws a different 
kind of nourishment from the sources 


‘open to it and arrives at a different 


scale of human values. 

If we look at the West we are 
competed to note the ease with 
which modern dictators succeed in 
exacting blind obedience and in 
manipulating masses of men in the 
most cynical fashion. Fascism and 
Nazism: have worked out slick form- 
ulas to gain their ends. Hitler gives 
his recipe in Metn Kampf. To lie 
boldly on a big scale, never to argue 
but to repeat lies with emphasis, to 
stun the population into acquies- 
cence. This is his formula. Force 
and repetition are the key words of 
the system. All this is not sufficient 
to explain its success. Never at any 
time has there been a lack of un- 
scrupulous men prepared to lie them- 
selves into power. put—until the 
Totalitarian era—they have not 
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found it easy to silence opposition or 
criticism. 

Tertorisation does not in itself 
account for the general subservience 
they have enforced. Bismarck, in the 
nineteenth century, introduced fero- 
cious anti-Socialist laws. But even 
in well-disciplined Germany, he was 
compelled to repeal these as their 


only result was to strengthen oe 


opposition. 

To explain the modern acceptance 
of dictatorship we must look for 
some new important factor which 
exists'today and which did not exist 
when Bismarck lived. One such 
factor is, of course, the Versailles 
Treaty and its consequences. 
these: consequences do not account 
for the rise of dictatorships in coun- 
tries ‘outside Germany. No doubt 
the general feeling of post-war un- 
certainty and unrest prepared the 
ground for dictators who promised 
strength and security. Yet obedience 
could only be secured when masses of 
people were broken in to unthinking 
submission in the affairs of life. 
Slavery is born in the soul, though 
it manifests itself in the body and, 
until it is eradicated there, no kind 
of resistance to tyranny is possible. 

Looking for the positive factor 
making for submission today we find 
it in the increasing power of modern 
machine industry, through which 
huge factory plants are able to 
mould the lives of millions every 
day, regulating their activities, sub- 
jecting them to a steady and uniform 
pressure. Their relentless iron fingers 
are insatiable. In pre-Hitler days I 


But. l 
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was invited to an international con- 
ference on industrial problems held 
at Schloss Elmau—a Bavarian castle 
in the Alps. I was there in conse- 
quence of my book, The Triumphant 
Machine (Hogarth Press) which 
has since been adopted as a text- 
book for use at Birmingham Univer- 
sity. Many industrial experts, re- 
search workers and works managers 
were present at this Bavarian 
conference. German trade-unicn rep- 
resentatives discussed current meth- 
ods of rationalisation in industry, 
as the movement for the elimination 
of waste, competition and inefficiency 
was called. Production was being 
pushed forward with a ruthless dis- 
regard of human consequences. 
Trade-union delegates spoke of an 
agitation to fix what they called the 
“ culturally admissible rate of inten- 
sity of labour.” At first I regarded 
this as just another cumbersome 
German phrase. But I was assured 
that the burning issue for the Ger- 
man worker was to prevent his 


‘being driven to the point of physi- 


cal and nervous exhaustion. Ra- 
tionalisation Squeezed him like an 
orange and left him without energy 
at the end of the day. So the 
trade-unions were discussing how 
to determine a rate of labour that 
would be “ culturally admissible ”— 
which would leave the worker able 
to benefit from his leisure, to enjoy 
books, pictures, theatres, concerts, 
study and other interests. 

At the back of this conflict were 
two conceptions: One, that the 
worker was just an instrument of 


& 
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production, to be made more efh- 
cient; the. other, that a human 
being in his totality was something 
greater than industry and should 
not be sacrificed to its needs. Ever 
‘teacher, thinker and mystic of the 
East would support the second con- 
tention, as wotld the humble vill- 


ager in India or in Ireland. who has, 


escaped the numbing effect of fac- 
tory existence. 


Modern industrial practice. has . 


played'a huge part in the growing 
enslavement of whole pcpulations 
in the Totalitarian states. Any one 
familiar with the modern -ndustrial 
plant knows how it stamps on the 
mind of the machine tender the 
idea of his own insignificance. He 
is the servant of Power, the channel 
through which Power expresses it- 
self. But this only emphasises his 
own smallness. As an individual 
he knows that he can be scrapped 
and replaced, just like any part of 
the standardised mechanis-n which 
he handles. 

During the present war period we 
have heard much talk about 
“ Power politics” and this nelps: to 
reveal the close analogy between 
the dictatorship state and the in- 
dustrial plant. The individual has 
that same sense of helplessness when 
caught in the political and military 
machine of the dictator that he has 
in relation to a huge industrial 
plant where he functions as a human 
handle or lever.: a 

A significant fact abcut the 
dictator system is its entire ruthless- 
ness. Considerations of nsorality, 
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conscience, pity or humanity do not 
enter into any of its activities. It 
has the insensibility of a-machine 
and applies the scle machine test of 
eficiency to the work in hand. It 
is n> accident that the rules of war 
havz been disregarded by the dicta- 
tors. They describe themselves in 
mechanistic fashion asthe “ Axis 
Fouers. > In this description is to 
be ‘ound their acceptance of the 


ruthless quality of drive, irrespective . ° 


of every cthèr consideration. 

Ts function as a great machine— 
techaically perfect—formed by mil- 
lions of human robots, is the aim of 
modərn, dictatorships. It is super- 
fluors to discuss matters of ethics 
or morality with these powers. They 
can, only be reached by reasoning 
concerned with mechanical efficiency 
and material achievement. Their 
weakness is that machine standards 
always fall short as a measure of 
humerity. Calculations based ona 
wronz measurement—however exact 
they may be in detail—cannot 
produce successful results. This is 
the vreat defect of the dictator 
systen, a weakness which must 
reveal itself in greater measure as 
time oes on. : 

To underestimate the strength of 
the dictatorships would be foolish. 
In th: workshops of today there are 
masses trained to that docility and 
that rigid discipline which make 
blind obedience possible. Habitua- 
ted to ugliness, unfamiliar with 
freedcn and unaccustomed to 
reflection, these workers are. the 
natural prey of the dictators. 
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This drive to dictatorship from 
modern industry might at first seem 
as inevitable as the distribution of 
power from the dynamo to the 
various machines through the media 
of belts and pulleys. But all the time 
there is the counter-pull of humanity, 
with its instinct for freedom, its 
capacity for a widening vista of 
culture, its reference of human 
activities to an implicit criterion of 


` + spiritual values. 


Sensing this opposition to its 
debasing influence, dictatorship is 
bound to make war upon literature, 
upon culture, upon spiritual leaders 
and teachers, and upon the values 
they represent. It wars, too, upon 
trade-unions which foster self-respect 
and upon all organisations, such as 
works councils, through which the 
industrial worker is encouraged to 
use his mind and to function, not 
blindly as an animated machine, but 
consciously as a partner. The 
influence of the trade-unions in 
England as a democratising agent 
can hardly be overestimated. 

A controversy has long gone on 
between the industrial psychologist 
and the efficiency engineer as to 
whether the workers should be 
treated as part of the plant and 
dealt with strictly as productive 
units or considered as human beings 
and encouraged to take a larger share 
in the industrial planning which 
concerns their lives. Efficiency engi- 
neers have objected to - professors’ 
invading their workshop realm with 
ideas that seemed to have no con- 
nection with industry. For some 
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years this controversy has continued 
but its interest did not at first extend 
far beyond the factory walls. Now 
that systems of dictatorship—-built 
on the technique and the methods of 
industry—are reaching out to clutch 
the world, the importance of apply- 
ing correct principles to industry is 
becoming more obvious. 

Mechanised industry—mechanised 
army-—mechanised world—this is the 
line of advance. After the last war 
there was a widespread interest in 
psychology which, as a science, 
seemed bent on restoring the indi- 
vidual to his true position as the 
centre of human society. But psy- 
chological study was perverted into 
becoming the instrument used to 
break down individual resistance to 
large-scale organisation on dictator 
lines. 

We need something at once deeper 
and more simple than psychological 
study. Gandhi understood this 
when, in the years following the 
first great war, he urged the restora- 
tion of the spinning-wheel through- 
out India. In his book, The Wheel 
of Fortune, he says :— 

I know there are friends who laugh 
at this attempt to revive this great 
art. They remind me that in these 
days of mills, sewing-machines and 
typewriters, only a lunatic can hope 
to succeed in reviving the rusticated 
spinning-wheel. These friends forget 
that the needle has not yet given 
place to the sewing-machine nor has 
the hand lost its cunning in spite of 
the typewriter,...Indeed typewriters 
and sewing-machines may go but the 
needle and the reed pen will survive. 
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The mills may suffer destruction. The 
spinning-wheel is a Nationa! necessity. 
T would ask sceptics to go to the many 
poor houses where the spirning-wheel 
is again- supplementing thzir slender 
resources and ask the inmates whether 
the spinning-wheel has not brought 
joy to their homes. 


It indicates how far we have stray- 
ed from the real path of humar. 
activities that Gandhi’s Jesire te 
bring joy to the homes of the people 
comes with a strange novelty. It 
is difficult to think of any Western 
statesman who would seriously 
aifirm this aim. 

Gandhi also desires :— 
to remodel national life in keeping 
with the ideal of simplicity and do- 
mesticity implanted in the bosom of 
the masses. We will not then be 
dragged into an Imperialism wkich is 
built upon the exoloitatior of the 
weaker races of the earth and the ac- 
ceptance of a giddy materialistic civil- 
igation protected by naval and air 
forces that have made peaceiul living 
almost impossible. . ..The political and 
economic power of a nation depends 
even in the “age of mechanical indus- 
trialism ” not on its powerful machines 
but on its powerful men. ‘rermany 
was equipped with the best and most 


Wes: it is symbolic. 


powerful and modern machinery but 
it railed (in, the last war) because at 
the last moment the power of its 
nazian failed. 

Foz India the spinning-wheel is 
both reality and symbol. For the 
The spinning- 
wheel symbolises those qualities of 
individual skill, industry and har- 
mony which go to make up effort 
and character. These qualities are 


opposed to those standards of con-. ° 


duct and criteria of action imposed 
by machine industry upon. the 
masses. Dictators have used the 
industrial machine to achieve mass 
regnnentation of robots and to 
stamp uglness and slavery upon 
the world as if they were stamping 
out pisces of metal with a gigantic 
press tool. Subdivision of labour 
ensures that not one producer makes 
somthing that is complete, in which 
he can take pride or interest. 
Azzinst all this stands the con- 
cepticr. of the free man in industry, 
subj2ct only to those controls which 
his reason approves as practical and 
necessary. A society of free men 
and cf free nations would spell the 
end >Í the malady of our time. 
R. M: Fox 


AT WHAT AGE IS MAN MOST CREATIVE ? 


[ The statistics brought out by Miss Lalita Kumarappa are interesting, 
but are based on psychological foundations which are not wholly correct. Genius 
is connected not only with the development of the brain-mind but also with 
the power of the Human Soul to control and express itself through that 
brain-mind, The real curve of human growth during one life, based on spiritual 
teachings, is of a septenary character: from 1 to 35 ascending and from 70 to 
35 descending, This applies to the psycho-physical instruments of man through 
which, however, he has to manifest himself. Spiritual growth is not hampered 


by physical age.—Eb. ] 


The question “ When does man 
reach the peak of his mental abil- 
ities?’ has aroused the interest 
of many keen thinkers, and has 
opened up a stimulating but contro- 
versial discussion. Sir William Osler, 
great British physician, scientist and 
humanitarian, maintains that though 
people over 40 have contributed 
great treasures to our culture, we 
owe the advance we have made 
through the ages in all fields of 
human endeavour to those under 40. 
Despite his strong views upholding 
the greater ability of youth over 
maturity, it is interesting to note 
that Sir William himself did his most 
important work between 40 and 70, 
that is, during the last 30 years of 
his life. Among many who support 
this view was Oliver Wendell Halmes, 
the famous American writer. “ If 
you haven't,” said he, ‘ cut your 
name on the door by the time you’ve 
reached 40, you might as well put 
up your jack-knife.”’ 

As against this group of thinkers 
is another which defends the achieve- 
ments of matyrity. Its general 
estimates seem to indicate that 40 is 


the turning-point which will show 
whether you are headed for the 
Olympian heights of fame and for- 
tune or not. According to Walter 


- B. Pitkin of this school of thought, 


“ Life begins at 40 for masters of 
thoughtful literature, of architecture, 
of high drama, of diplomacy, and of 
music that is majestically organic in 
conception. ” This view receives 
support also from the outstanding 
American Experimental Psychol- 
ogist, Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, who says that “as a rule, 
man’s achievement rises till age 4o, 
holds at a level until age 54, and 
then falls, though not very rapidly, 
up to age 70.” And Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia 
University, says: ‘‘The age of 4o 
seems to me to mark the point where 
a man can tell whether he is to go 
on growing in learning and power or 
whether he is going to settle down 
to, the humdrum of life.” 

For medical opinion we may quote 
Dr. W. H. Kiger, former President 
of the California Medical Association. 
In addressing the American College 
of Surgeons recently, he declared 
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that man reaches the təp of his 
creative age after 50. Lr. W. A. 
Newman Dorland—prominznt Chiza- 
go surgeon—made a stud. of 400 
great men of ancient anc moderr. 
history, famous in all lines of activity. 
He found that the average age of 
greatest achievement was 50. His 
investigation, however, of cach type 
of activity by itself revecled tkat 
those inspired by emoticn, such 
as poets, novelists, dramatists, 
inventors, intrepid explorers and 
warriors, as well as musiciars, actors, 
artists and divines, had their most 
outstanding successes bet.veen the 
ages of 44 and 50. To illustrate 
this, we may mention Sr C. V. 
Raman, the noted Indian scientist, 
who achieved fame before 5e through 
his contributions to scletce, and 
the award of the Nobel Poze when 
he was 50. On the other hand, 
those ‘who depended more on the 
development of their asoning 
powers to do their best worE did not 
carve out a name for themselves 
till after 50. On the bass of his 
findings, Dr. Dorland argues that 
if we arbitrarily discount the 
accomplishments cf men >ver 4), 
we lose such fine assets to calture as 
“ The Monroe Doctrine,” Di Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” Napier’s s.stem of 
logarithms, Gullivers Travels and 
so on. : 

As against this, the industrialiszs 
look at the problem from the point 
of view of physical energy; they 
drop men over 45 from the pay-roll, 
because they are no longer at tke 
peak of producing ability. S milarly, 
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me: in Government service in India 
are Tequired to retire at 55. And 
yet a record of great men of tke 
word shows that many have dore 
thai- best work after 60, and 800 to 
1,000 ot them did their chief work 
betreen 60 and go. For example, 
Gce-he at 80 was just completing 
his crama Faust; Voltaire at 83 was 
still making the cosmopolitan intel- 
lectuals of the globe squirm with his 
sly, subtle satire; Michelangelo’s 
supab ‘Last . Judgement” was ° 
painted when he was 60. Tagore, 
cur famous poet, won the Nobel 
Prize for literature at the age of 52; 
he started creative work in the 
entmely new field of painting at 68 
and exhibited his pictures at Moscow, 
Berm, Munich, Birmingham, Paris 
and New York. When the late poet 
was 89 years old and physically 
feet, his mind was still alert and 
creafve. Mahatma Gandhi became 
a world figure after 55, and came to 
be recognized as one of the greatest 
men of the world at 60. He is 
now 72 years old and still holds in 
his hands the political destiny of 
Ind. When asked how it felt to 
be an old man, Professor George 
Herbert Palmer of Harvard Univer- 
sity—who wrote books after 45 and 
his autcbiography at 80—replied 
that it cid not feel very different 
from being a young man, except 
that 1e had to goa bit slower owing 
to physical infirmity. 

If -he great works of the above- 
menz oned old men are compared to 
their more youthful creations it will 
be fcund that it was their later 
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works which eventually raised them 
to their final position of prominence. 
Therefore it may be gathered that, 
though:a man past 50 may be 
physically feeble, he may still possess 
the ability to create mentally, and 
thus one type of faculties com- 
pensates for the other. Keppel in 
1926 declared that ‘‘at least five 
times as many adults engaged in 
formal educational study, as there 
_ were candidates for degrees in all 
‘colleges and universities in the 
country.” 
So far, I have mentioned two as- 
pects of this much debated question. 
Now let us see what statistical and 
impartial evaluation of man’s best 
years' gives us. Prof. Harvey C. 
Lehman of Ohio State University 
during the past ten years has worked 
out innumerable graphs showing the 
“‘age-curves’’ which demonstrate the 
average creative peaks for the va- 
rious types of mental activity. His 
findings are certainly most interest- 
ing., Poets were very prolific 
between 26 and 30; chemists, from 
28 to 32; physicists and symphonic 
composers, from 30 to 34. Inven- 
tors turned out the greatest number 
of gadgets, and the cleverest ones, 
between 3x and 35. Illustrating 
this is Thomas A. Edison, who 
obtained almost one-third of his 
patents—312 out of 1,076—between 
the ages of 33 and 36. The fertile 
imaginations of short-story writers 
were found to be most active from 
33 to 37, and mathematicians most 
original and brainy from 34 to 38. 
The best-loved grand operas were 
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written by composers who were be- 
tween 35 and 39, while the raost 
popular musical comedies and light 
operas were done by those ranging 
in age from 40 to 44. The astron- 
omers achieved success last, between 
43 and 47. 

Of course, these figures are only 
the result of statistical analysis and 
represent group tendencies, not in- 
dividual patterns—though many 
famous careers do follow the curves 
to a very marked degree. From his 
voluminous total data Dr. Lehman 
concludes that the peak for quality 
appears even before the peak for 
quantity of production. 

Besides statistical averages there 
are the numerous and notable ex- 
ceptions in every field of endeavour. 
Well-known are the examples of 
really precocious youngsters, among 
whom is Mozart who composed four 
sonatas and a symphony at eight 
years. Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., 
of Pittsburg could read when sixteen 
months old, and could keep a diary 
in eight languages at 2 years. At 7 
Macaulay began “A Compendium of 
Universal History,” and at 8 he 
wrote “A Treatise to Convert the 
Natives of Malabar to Christianity.” 
Einstein issued his first statement 
on the Theory of Relativity at 26 
and Mendelssohn started cornposing 
at 11. Horace Greeley had read the 
Bible through before he was 6. The 
brilliant mathematical powers of 
Ramanujan were recognized when 
he was about 25. He was the first 
Indian to win the honour of being 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
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and a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at an early aze, 

Then at the other extreme are 
Verdi, who composed. his greatest 
operas, “Otello” and ‘Falstaff’ 
between 74. and 80; Tician at 98 
produced some of his mos: beautiitl 
paintings, and President Charles W. 
Eliot was inspiring Harvard men 
with sound advice at go—and out in 
the chill open air too Milton, 
Locke, Beethoven, Bacon, Hayden, 
Descartes and Kant are a ‘ew of the 
illustrious members of this group. 

Researches show that taere is a. 
characteristic form of development 
and decline for clever snd duil 
people, and that both deteriorate 
at approximately the same age. 
According to psychologists, the 
curve of ability to learn from 5 to 
45 seems to reach its height at 
about 25 and then slowly drops 
until by 45 it corresponds 70 what 
it was at 18. However, the change 
from 18 to 45 is so graduel as to 
justify the conclusion that there is 
no reason for those in the prime of 
life to be diffident about undertak- 
ing new branches of study. This 
view is supported by those who 
have had years of experience in 
teaching adults. Hence, we may 
maintain that much of the dimin- 
ishing power to learn that Eecomes 
apparent after the third decade of 
life is due mainly to disuse or rusti- 
ness; the degeneration, therefore, 
in the mental abilities of acults is 
functional; that is, it results from 
lack of use; and not from crganic 
deterioration. Ruch found that 
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zning capacity varies not only 
w21 age but also with the. tasks 
ard problems, utility and useful- 
næs, as well as with the degree of 
in rest they evoke. l 

Ik is sad to note that achieve- 
mert may become its own handicap, 
bezuse some men never rise above 
the: adulation of a hero-worshipping 
puchs. Other men are given an 
acm nistrative post which ties them 
deva and limits their work. Some 
disxver that their success has 
inc-=ased demands to such an extent 
that they can no longer concentrate 
up=m their specialized field to 
masi2z it. Society is, unwittingly, 
und to genius in demanding the 
maz rather than his creation, and 
thus penalizes both the -individual 
anc. society. We also find for some 
men chat acccmplishment of great 
mera is reached in youth, but that 
this promise of more to come is 
neyva fulfilled. Others develop 
slow7; but surely, and give the 
wor.i their greatest contribution in 
mid life, while an infinitely small 
numer will be remembered mostly 
for “zeir accomplishment in ad- 
varce= old age. 

Ne. ertheless, it seems relevant to 
poin: rut, in conclusion, that today 
great sccomplishment is becoming 
a triby co-operative endeavour, 
becatet outstanding older men are 
being asked to work in collaboration 
with =scunger workers. Thus the 
older zən afford the stimulus to 
disco=rv, and the younger ones are 
alert & opportunity. 

LALITA KUMARAPPA 


INDIA’S EARLY INFLUENCE ON 
MEDITERRANEAN MUSIC 


[ Dennis Stoll has contributed to a number of musical journals, and has 


written a treatise on The Philosophy and Modes of Hindu Music. 


He feels that 


if Indians could know more of European music and Europeans about Indian 
music, they would be brought together in closer cultural communion.—Ep. ] 


The ships of Hiram’s Pheenician 
merchants, ‘‘ bringing gold, and 
- silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks ” from Ophir, are said in the 
Bible! to have caused King Solomon 
to excel ‘‘ all the kings of the earth 
for riches and for wisdom. ”’ 
these precious Indian cargoes were 
“great plenty of almug trees” 
( sandalwood ), from which “ the 
king made... harps. . .and psalteries? 
for singers.” Indian sandalwood 
seems ,to have been of the best 
quality for constructing musical 
instruments, and the biblical narra- 
tive adds that ‘no such almug 
trees...were seen unto this day. ” 

So, nearly three thousand years 
ago, the Indian influence was 
felt in. Mediterranean music. The 
“ psalteries ” that made “a joyful 
noise unto the Lord ” in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, the harps of the 
“many strange women” in’ the 
royal harem, were grown, if not 
made, in India. 

It is possible that some Hindi 
ways of music, too, sailed along 





1 I Kings x. 


Among, 


with the “ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks ” to add to the rich store 
of Solomon’s wisdom. The “ strange 
women ” may have disdained to 
twang their harps in the manner of 
the Hebrews, and may have bowed 
them Indian-fashion, as the two- 
thousand-year-old girls in the Amara- 
vati sculptures appear to be doing 
to this day above the main staircase 
of the British Museum. Perhaps 
the Levites in the Temple, and those 
lazier anonymous musicians ( whom 
Amos so reviled for lying “ upon 
beds of ivory’) “ that chant to 
the sound of the viol, ’’% used bows 
borrowed from India. 

The present writer will not attempt 
to offer conclusive proof or disproof 
of his speculations. Some dogma- 
tists may assert that the now 
obsolete Indian harp was never 
bowed, that the Amaravati girls 
have in their hands not bows, but 
hooked sticks for plucking the harp- 
strings. Yet the very obsolescence 
of the harp*in India suggests that 
tht instrument passed into another 


' 





2 The original Hebrew #ebel means a bottle or flagon, The medieval square or triangular 
“ psaltėry ” of the English translators, therefore, hardly meets the case. Probably the 
instrument intended- was a kind of lute, resembling the flagon-shaped Arabian ud 
of later date. 

> Amos vi, 
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form. If it is true, as Carl Engel 
and the majority of musicologists 
are agreed, that the originai Welsh 
crwth (or English crowd) was a small 
harp adapted in the course of cen- 
turies as a fiddle-harp, it is surely 
equally probable that ‘the early 
Hindi harp of the Indus Valley 
(3000 B.c.) may have developed 
into a fiddle-harp by the era of the 
Buddhist sculptors. 

Certainly India is widel:7 support- 
ed in her claim to the invention cf 
the fiddle-bow. As Francis Galpir, 
an eminent Western authority on 
ancient instruments, has written : 
“Many attempts have b3en madz 
to prove that the use of tke bow 
was known in the classical days of 
Greece and Rome, but the word 
plectrum will bear no suc. transla- 
tion. With the spread of Arabic 
influence the bow came westward; 
for apparently its use was first 
recognised in India... “1 

Scholars have ceased tc cite the 
charming legend of the tan-headed 
Ravana of Ceylon, who was reputed 
to have created the first bowed 
instrument anything from five to 
seven thousand years ego. The 
many ancient examples of primitive 
fiddles, collected in India curing the 
past fifty years, provide evidence 
that cannot be dismissed with ar 
incredulous smile. A singe exhibi- 
tion at Calcutta contained two suck 
instruments from Assam, iour from 
Bengal, four from the Ceniral Prov- 


inces, and half a dozen from various 
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oth=> localities. 

From earliest times the Indian 
bov has been used as an instrument 
in icself, the forrn ranging from the 
simdle pindka, which was twanged 
with the finger, to the’ elaborate 
giart bow of Travancore. The 
theory is that.same remote Indian 
musician {in deference to the legend, 
possibly Ravana ), by comparing a 
short with a long bow-string, found 
tha: the former produced a note 
higher in pitch thar: the latter. The 
logical step was to fasten a number 
of scrings of different lengths to the 
sam2 bow in order to obtain a scale 
cf sounds. 

Taus the harp of the Indus Valley 
was evolved, and its sister the thin- 
tonec Sumerian zag-sal, and the 
Egyptian primitive harp of the 
Fou-th Dynasty. i 

Oar remote [Indian friend next 
fash_oned one erd of the bow-harp 
into a hollow boat, which he covered , 
with tightly stretched skin. The 
resonator so formed increased the 
vclimne of tore, and gave the instru- 
mern the appearance of something 
between a harp and a lute. The 
Buddhist sculptures at Bhaja and 
Sanchi (300-200 B. C.) which. show 
the instrument,? suggest that the 
Perscn-Arabic lute, introduced into 
Eurcpe by the Crusaders in the 
Midcle Ages, may have come from 
India. There is also the possibility 
that the Arabs may have had it 
frcm the Egyptians, for the rock 
tomts of Teall-el-Amarna furnish 


1 Old English Instvuments ef Music (Methu2n, London ). 
4 In Burma it is still in use under the name of t aun. 
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several examples of the instrument. 
But, since the Arabs are known to 
have received the lute via Persia, 
India seems the more likely source. 

Mediterranean music is undoubt- 
edly indebted to India for the 
transverse flute (blown through a 
hole in the side instead of down one 
end ). 
imported into India from Greece 
in the first century of the Christian 
- era, did not use this instrument, but 
the “penny whistle” type. Fitz- 
gibbon says that “no undoubted 
and complete specimen of a real 
transverse side-blown flute, or ab- 
solutely authentic contemporary rep- 
resentation of such an instrument, 
has ever been found among the 
numerous relics of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, or Egyptians.” 
Indeed, there is no substantial evi- 
dence of transverse flutes in Europe 
till the tenth century. 

The eastern gateway of the Sacchi 
* Tope in Madras, and the Amaravati 
sculptures, prove that the instru- 
ment was known in India between 
300 B. C. and 100 A. D. The present 


t The Story of the Flute. ( Reeves, London ) 


The much-cited “flute girls,” 
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writers opinion is that Indian 


Gypsies (the Zutis as the Arabs 
called them) introduced it to Europe 
through Persia and Byzantium. The 
Raudat al-Safa@’ of the Persian histo- 
rian Mirkhwand relates how King 
Bahram V ( 420-438 A. D. ) colonised 
ten thousand singers and dancers 
from Hindustan “ all over the coun- 
try.” Their subsequent migration 
from Persia into Byzantium, and 
the fact that they habitually dressed 
in their national costume and 
marched to the music of their nat- 
ional instruments, adds to the 
probability that they brought the 
Indian transverse flute unspoiled 
into Europe. 

So, the sandalwood for Solornon’s 
‘“‘psalteriés and harps,” and possi- 
bly a bowed harp and an early form 
of lute, came from India. And 
certainly the bow for Bach’s violin, 
and the transverse flute for Mozart’s 
symphony orchestra, sped westward 
“to adorn,’ in Galpin’s gracious 
phrase, “as the legacy of Indie, the 
highest attainments of our European 
music.” 

DENNIS STOLL 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN MYSTICISM 


VIII.—MEDIAEVAL MYSTICISM, WEST AND SOUTH, 
AND THE OUTLOOK TODAY 


{Dewan Behadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, District and Sessions Judge 
(Retired), brings to this series of studies o- the evolution of mysticism on the 


congenial soil of India—the eighth and last 


jastalment of which we publish here 


—a wide acquaintance with this country’s ævstical lore and an understanding 
sympathy with its varying =xpr essiors. —ED. 2 


Indian mysticism had a very fine 
flowering in Western India. Besides 
producing many saints and poets 
and musicians, it took œ special 
forms and had its own distinctive 
features. While North Incian: mys- 
ticism was strongly prote:tant and 
democratic and sought to ¿bolish or 
to modify the caste system, mysti- 
cism in Western India was sonserva- 
tive and sought to abozsh caste 
exclusiveness and arrogance and 
superiority rather than to abolish 
caste altogether. Further, it created 
a new and wonderful artistic form— 
the Hart Katha—in whicn the re- 
sources of poetry and. masice and 
dance were harmoniously zombined 
so as to appeal to the ear and the 
eye as well as tc the mind and to 
popularise the highest truths of 
philosophy and religion in an easily 
assimilable form. 

Dnyandev, alias Dnyanesivar, alias 
Jnaneswar, was the edrlie:t of the 
Mahratta Saints. His Jnzneswayi, 
which is a Mahratti commentary on 
the Bhagawad . Gita, is deservedly 
famous. It contains nearly 9,000 
stanzas of exquisite poetry. full of 
sublime ethics and philosop=y. The 


MaLar poet Chockamela was one of, ° 
Dnreneswar’s followers. 


Ikamadev is said to have been 
bor in 1363 A.D. He was a‘ tailor 
by >rofession and he also was the 
diss ple of the famous saint Dnyan- 
dev. His own saintly ministration 
was between 1400 and .1430. He 
reaBed and taught that the whole 
universe is pervaded by God and 
thaz God can be realised in the heart 
by zure devotion. He says :— 

Tre Veda has-to speak by Thy 
mig and the Sun has to move round 
by it: such is Thy might, O Lord of 
the cniverse. Knowing this essential 
trutt, I have surrendered myself to 
Thee 

Ee says again :— 

Yows, fasts end austerities are not at 
all recessary ; nor is it necessary for 
you b goon pilgrimage. Be watchful 
in jour hearts and always sing the 
nam2 of Hari. Itis not necessary to 
give ap eating tood or drinking water, 
fix -ur mind on the feet of Hari. 
Neitz=z is it necessary for you to con- 
template God without attributes. Hold 
fast -b the love of the name of Hari. 


Tukaram was a betty trader who 
livec in the seventeenth century. He 
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was a pious devotee of the God 
Vithoba of Pandarpur and attained 
union with God by devotion. He 
says :—- 

God is ours, certainly ours, and is 
the soul of our souls. God is near to 
us, certainly near, outside and inside. 
God is benignant, certainly benignant, 
and fulfils every longing, even of a 
longing nature. 

He says again: “ I measure the 
endless by the measure of love. He 
is not to be truly represented by any 
other means. ” His songs in the 
lovely Abhang metre are very popu- 
lar in Western India. 

In a famous poem he says :— 

A gold dish filled with milk is put 
before a dogg. A necklace of pearls is 
put round a donkey. Musk is smeared 
on a sow. A scholar preaches wisdom 
to a deaf man. What good comes of 
all this? Tuka says that only a saint 
knows the greatness of devotion. 


Even before Tukaram, Ekanath, 
who belonged to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had attained and expressed 
high mystic rapture in his sweet and 
simple poems in the Ovi metre. In a 
famous poem he says :— 

Though one restrains the senses, yet 
are they not restrained. 

Though one renounces sensual de- 
sires, yet are they not renounced. 

Again and again they return to tor- 
ment one. For that reason the flame 
of God’s love was lit by religion. 

There is no need to suppress the 
senses ; desire of sensual pleasure ceas- 
es of itself. So mighty is the power 
that lies in God’s love. Know this 
assuredly, O first among Kings ! 

The senses that ascetics suppress, 
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mystics devote to the worship oï the 
Lord. The things of sense that ascetics 
forsake, mystics offer to God. Asvcetics 
forsake the things of sense, and forsak- 
ing them, they suffer in the flesh ; the 
mystics offer them to the Lord, and 
hence they become for ever emancipated. 

Wife, child, house, self, offer them 
to the Lord. In this, above all else, 
does worship consist. 


Samarth Ramadas, the spiritual 
maker of Maharashtra and the guru 
of Sivaji, was both a patriot anda 
saint. The famous poet Mahipati 
has written an excellent account of 
the saints of Maharashtra. 


I have traced the evolution of 
North Indian and Western Indian 
mysticism and shown their charac- 
teristic features and differences. 
South Indian mysticism had a spec- 
lal efflorescence of its own and the 
greatest hymns in the Tamil lan- 
guage are of extraordinary sweetness ; 
they have been ranked along with 
the Vedas and have helped to give 
a new sweetness and splendour to 
the Hindu religion. They led to the 
founding of new schools of philosophy 
and religion which, though they were 
based on the Vedas, gave a new 
orientation to old ideas by fusing 
new aspects with old. The concepts 
of Prapath: (surrender of the human 
will to the Divine Will) and Kain- 
karya ( service of God and of God’s 
children ) were given by them 2 
high and honoured place in the 
scheme of Godward life. 

The greatest interest attaches to 
South Indian mysticism for two 
special reasons. One is that in South 
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India the Mahomedan influence was 
least, because North Ind:a bore tke 
brunt of the Islamic attack and 
West India was the birthplace of 
the Hindu counter-attack, whereas 
South India lived a comparatively 
sheltered life and produced the great 
Bhashyakaras and a succession of 
saints who carried forward the great 
Hindu traditions in all their purity 
and perfection. The other is tha 
the Vijayanagar Empire showed the 
potent influence cf political consol- 
idation and unity on religious 
synthesis and enabled Hindu religion 
and art to flourish in the-r highest 
forms. Sayana could mot have 
written his immortal commentaries 
on the Vedas in the fourteenth cen- 
tury without such political resurgence 
and security. Hindu law was codi- 
fied, great Hindu temples were built 
and Hindu arts began. to flourish 
under combined princely ard public 
patronage. The Tantras and’ the 
Agamas extended the benefits of the 
highest Vedic culture in new forms 
to both sexes and to all classes. 
Though Karma differed from man 
to man and from group tc group, 
Yoga and Bhakti and Jnana were 
open to all and formed a strong 
binding force, givirg individual as 
well as national power on a stupen- 
dous scale. i 

It is not possible to go here,in 
detail into the South Indian mystic 
hymns, but I may say a few words 
about the chief Saivite and Vaish- 
navite Saints to whom we owe the 
famous collections cf poems called 
Thevaram and Tiruvirmozht. The 
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Trevaram consists of the devotional 
pcems of. Appar, Sundarar and 
Jnena Sambar.dhar. Sambandhar 
belonged to the sixth century of the 
Christian era. His very first poem 
te the God Siva describes Him as 
“tre divine thief who has stolen my 
keart.” Another poem says: His 
martra Namassivaya is the essence 
of me four Vedas and leads aright 
thce who repeat it with love and 
pining and tears.” 

Appar, who was his contemporary, 
has composed hymns full of spiritual 
pasz.on and yearning. In one of 
ther: he says :-— 

T shelter of God my father’s holy 
feet is sweet as the faultless Vina, the 
ever.ing moon, the soft southern breeze, 
the crescent spring and the tank 
musial with humming bees. 

In another poem he says: “We 
are 27 the slaves of any one. We 
do uot fear death. We will never 
know tormentsin hell. We have nc | 
sorre’y.”” : 

Simdaram, who belonged to the 
ninth century, wrote equally lovely 
hymns recording his mystic ex- 
One song says: “ I shall 
not ce. I shall not be born again. 
Even if I am born again, I shall 
never age.’ In another he says: 


"T meditated on Thy flower-soft feet 


with love; and at once all my bonds 
fell xiay from me.’ 

I an of the opinion that the T 
Manicza Vachahar was earlier than 
these, and probably belonged to the 
fourth or the fifth century. His 
Tira Vechakam is one of the finest 
gems f devotional poetry in the 
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world and his Tiru Kovatyar pictures 


the love of the soul for the Oversoul. 


in terms of human love. 

The Alwars have left us equally 
wonderfulhymns. They were drawn 
from all castes and all levels in 
society. One of them was a lady 
named Andal and her poem Tirup- 
pavat is peerless in its poetic beauty 
and its spiritual passion. One of 
Andal's poems says :— 

When thus we come pure of heart, 
strewing fair flowers, adoring and with 
songs upon our lips, and meditating in 
our hearts on him—Mayan, the child 
of Muttra, the ruler of Jumna’s sacred 
stream, the shining lamp which lit the 
shepherd clan, Damodaran who purified 
his mother’s womb by his incarnation— 
our sins, past and present, burn away 
like cotton in flame. 

There is a pretty poem by Perial- 
war in which Yasoda is described as 
calling the moon to run up .to 
Krishna. One stanza says :— 

My little one, precious as nectar, my 
blessing, is calling thee, pointing with 
his little hands ! 

O:'Moon, if thou wishest to play with 
him, hide not thyself in the clouds but 
come here with joy! ; 

Tamil is rich in other famous 
devotional poems also—such as 
Livtipugazh by Saint Arunagiri, 
Thayumanavar’s poems, Ramalinga- 
swami’s Tiru Varuipa, etc. The 
Telugu and Malayalam and Canarese 
languages also have mystic poesies 
of a high order, though Tamil over- 
tops them all. 

In modern Indian poetry we find 
the ancient mystical note here and 
there but not in such exuberance 
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as before. India also has felt the 
impact of the practical, hedonistic, 
sceptical present age. But all the 
same the mystical yearning for God 
is of the texture of the Indian mind 
and can never be entirely suppressed 
or eradicated. In Rabindranath 
Tagore’s poems—Gitanjalt, etc.—we 
find a fragrant flowering of the finest 
mystical feeling. Only a few examples 
can be given here :— 

He who plays music to the stars 


is standing at your window with his flute. 
( The Crescent Moon } 


My beloved is ever in my heart, 
That is why I see him everywhere. 
Come to my heart and see his face 
in the tears of my eyes. 
( The King of the Dark Chamber ) 


I am waiting with my all in the 
hope of losing everything. 
( The King of the Dark Chamber ) 


What Divine Drink would thou have, 
My God | from this overflowing cup of my 
life ? 
( Gitanjali ) 

But the finest flowering of modern 
Indian mysticism was in Sri Rama 
Krishna Paramahamsa. He spent 
decades in the pursuit of a variety 
of mystic Sadhanas and attained 
many types of illuminative expe- 
rience, Of his numerous wise and 
wonderful sayings one may be 
quoted here :— 

So long as the bee is outside the 
petals of the lotus and has not tasted 
its honey, it.hovers round the flower, 
emitting its buzzing sound; but when 
it is inside the flower, it drinks its 
nectar noiselessly. So long as a man 
quarrels and disputes about doctrine: 
and dogmas, he has not tasted the 
nectar of true faith; when he har 


- 
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tasted it he becomes still. 77n 
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‘It is thus abundantly clear that 
India has been a storehouse of 
mysticism from ancient times. The 
introspective mentality has been 
cherished and perfected heze througi 
the ages, and the ideals of conti- 
nence and: asceticism, of yoga and 
bhakti and jnana, have had a great 
and unique. fascination over the 
human mind in India. Sometimes the 
flame has burnt brightly and some- 
times it has flickered and has seemed 
likely to be extinguished. But at 
no time has it completely disap- 
peared. Even now, and amidst the 
thunders of war, we find many 
asrams dotted here and there where- 
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in tke travail of the spirit for ‘‘ the 
white radiance of eternity ” is found 
as ti2 most imperious inner urge. 
Indie was the mother of religions 
ani will yet be the messenger of 
Goc t>. Man and the guide of Man 
to cd, and the nations of the 
earth. war-weary and stricken in 
Scul, will come to ater for consola- 
tion ard illumination. Has not Sri 
Rama Krishna said: “ When the 


rosé is blown, and sheds its fra-- 


grance all round, the bees come of 
themse-:ves. The bees seek the full- 
blown rose, end not the rose the 
bees.’ 

K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


DISCIPLINE 


Shri B. G. Kher, former Prine Min- 
ister of Bombay, whc inaugurated the 
Third Bombay Students’ Conference on 
November 22nd, emphasized self-disci- 
pline as indispensable in the pursuit of 
truth, which he pronounced a sacred 
obligation on all strdents. Emotions 
and enthusiasms, left unchecked, he 
warned, could lead only to aGsaster. 
“ Self-discipline should be your watch- 
word. ” . 

Shri Gurdial Mallik of Santimiketan 
dealt in The Dawn of India for Novem- 
ber with the “‘ Question of Indiscipline 
in Schools and Colleges,” in which he 
asked the pertinent questions ‘‘Js the 
teacher’s own life a disciplined one? ” 
and “Is the life of the parents them- 
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selves disciplined? ’’ He writes with 
perspicacity, 

I have accepted it almost as an axiom that 
a very large percentage of the students’ faults 
and fothes are a result ot the disturbed, 
damaged aml defective mode of living of their 
teachers anc parents. 


~ Discipline is Law in action. With- 
out discip ine from without or from 
within, 20 permanent Lappiness or even 
safety is possible. For the young child 
the forme obviously ` must prepon- 
derate, brt with growth to moral 
maturic¥ “he balance should change 
and the discipline impcsed from within 
should go farther and ferther beyond 
the demerds of man-made laws, in 
strictness and in scope. 


NEW BOOKS. AND OLD 


FROM DIGESTION TO CEREBRATION* 


Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh is already 
well known as a highly original and 
synthetic thinker, fertile in ideas and 
eloquent in expressing them. His latest 
book is a remarkable achievement, both 
for its main theme and for the wealth 
` aof detail brought to support or illustrate 
the successive stages of theoretical 
argument. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of it by orthodox medicine and 
natural science, there can be no doubt 
that it represents’ a valuable and 
stimulating contribution to man’s 
ceaseless efforts to understand the 
universe. 

Mr. McDonagh starts from the prem- 
ise that the universe was originally 
filled with a substance which he calls 
“ activity ” and which he equates with 
energy conceived as a form of matter. 
This activity has been undergoing a 
" steady process of condensation, giving 
rise in turn to sub-atomic products, to 
atoms, to molecules, to colloids, to 
vegetable life, to animal life, and finally 
to man. The countless myriads of 
phenomena displayed by activity; 
which is itself essentially unchangeable, 
he ascribes to varying exhibitions of 
three functions, viz., ‘attraction,’ ‘‘stor- 
ing,” and “radiation.” The nature of 
activity, its origin, its destination and 
what caused it to undergo condensation 
are unknown and probably unknowable. 

In the first stage of condensation, 
the author believes that two basic 
products were formed, namely, the 


* The Universe Through Medicine. 
mann, Ltd., London. 25s. ) 


negatron and the neutron. The negatron 
spontaneously disintegrates, liberating 
electrons and cosmic rays, while the 
neutron undergoes differentiation in the 
process of which electrons and positrons 
are formed. 

In the second stage, atoms were 
formed by the condensation of sub- 
atomic particles, and Mr. McDonagh 
discusses the atomic structure of the 
ninety-two different elements against 
the background of his activity concept. 
He says that 76 elements—the metals— 
act as radiators, 10 elements—the non- 
metals—as attractors, and 6 elements— 
the inert. gases—as storers of activity. 

Passing then to the third stage, in 
which molecules were formed, Mr. 
McDonagh gives a very interesting and 
novel view of chemical combination 
and couples it with his interpretation 
of chemotherapy. His work in medicine 
has, he says, led him to conclude that 
there is only one disease and that the 
symptoms produced are the result of 
the worsting of the host’s resistance by 
the invader. This resistance lies in the 
protein particles in the plasma, upon 
which every invader exerts its influence 
immediately it enters the body, and 
the actual effects observed are deter- 
mined by the grades of dehydration 
and hydration to which the protein 
particles are subjected. Chemothera- 
peutic remedies are themselves ‘ invad- 
ers,” and when they,cure they do so 
by completing the cycle of physico- 
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chemical changes that the protein 
particles undergo. - 


With the further condensation of 
molecules into colloids, w2 approach 
the confines of life, and the author goes 
into considerable detail in describing 
his views on the structure of plant cells 
and products, the differentiation cf 
nucleus and cytoplasm, the origin cf 
sexual reproduction, the fenctions of 
bacteria, vitamins and disease in plants. 
The separation of the sexes. and their 
attraction for one another, he assigns 
to the fact that the female exhibits the 
functions of attraction ani storing, 
while the male possesses thos of radia- 
tion and storing. The two reactive 
functions are antagonistic, y2t attrac- 
tion occurs because the aim af ectivity 
is to reach a stage of stabilicy and to 
function asa store. 


In the last section, which most read- 
ers will find the most fescinating 
part of the whole book, Mr. McDonagh 
considers animal life and the life of 
man in the light of the theory care- 
fully and elaborately built tp in the 
earlier sections. He suggests that the 
first organs to be evolved were the 
digestive glands. As more and more 
organs were formed, intra-organic dis- 
harmonies became established which 
led to the progress of some anc to the 
regress of others. The organs which pro- 
gressed undertook other than Cigestive 
functions, while those which retrogres- 
sed became ductless. It is possiole that 
the sex glands will in time become 
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duztess. The last organ to have 
become differentiated is, in Mr. McDo- 
nazh’s opinion, the cerebrum. The 
enccmous pace at which this organ 
has developed has Jed to disharmony 
between man’s psychical and physical 
mecnanisms, and this lack of co- 
orc:nation may lead to the extinction 
of the human race unless steps.are 
taken to control and prevent it. Edu- 
cation is one such. step; its basis 
sho tid be co-ordinatizn, and the staze 
of sormality, particularly as regards 
heath, should be inculcated in the 
mind of every - individual from the 
cracls up. 

F.nally, Mr. McDonagh asks the 
quescions, “Is man the last product 
of the condensation of activity to be 
generated ? ” and “Has he a hand in 
shap-ng his destiny t” To both of 
these questions his answer is “ Yes. ” 

Tte account here given of the mair 
gist of the book canrot succeed in 
conveying an idea of the alluring by- 
paths which appear at every turn, and 
dowr. which the author has evidently 
had sme difficulty in restraining him- ~ 
self from conducting us. Neither can 
it give a just impression of the great 
factual content of the book, drawn 
from the author’s azparently inex- 
haust: ale store. Even if Mr. McDonagh’s 
theorezical framework may appear 
somewhat frail in parts, his treatise 
deserves to be widely read for these 
merits'as well as for its thought-pro- 
voking originality. 


E J. HoLMyarp 
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VIVISECTION OF INDIA* 


Can the problem of Pakistan be a 
philosophical and academical subject ? 
It has been presented in so many forms 
that to an impartial spectator it seems 
to be fabricated rather than real. Yet 
it is a dangerous proposal and should 
be prevented from making any head- 
way lest it bring disaster. 

The idea of Pakistan arose on the 
plea that the Muslim interests would be 
“eopardised in a united India in which 


the Hindus formed a majority. But to. 


judge from the newspaper reports the 
` Muslim minorities in the provinces 
with Hindu majorities are far happier 
than the Hindu minorities in provinces 
with Muslim majorities. 

“ El Hamza ” puts forward a claim 
for a separate Pakistan, including the 
Punjab, Baluchistan, Sind, part of 
Rajputana, the Hindu State of Kash- 
mir and Jammu and the North-West 
Frontier Province, on various grounds, 
racial, religious, climatic, economic and 
other. He says little about Hyderabad 
(Deccan ) and other states and prov- 
inces, though he talks admiringly of 
the ‘‘ virile Bengalee ” in spite of his 
being of the rice-eating race, for which 
“El Hamza ” shows contempt when 
he warns Sikhs against being ‘‘ over- 
whelmed by alien rice-eaters’’ and 
exhorts them toremain a minority in 
Pakistan. But the Sikhs probably will 
not.forget the treatment they received 
from the Muslims in the course of 
history, until they were able to conquer 
the Punjab for themselves. If the 
British Government is really going to 


Lahore. Rs. 3/-) 


Grave Danger io the Hindus. By “ AN OsscuRE HINDU.” 


Puthiyara, Calicut, Re. 1/8) 


divide India, it will be but proper to 
make the Punjab a Simhastan or a 
Sikhistan, with Lahore as the capital, 
for the Punjab is known throughout 
the world as the land of the Sikhs and 
not as the land of the Muslims, and 


_more Sikh blood than Muslim blood 


has been shed on that soil. 


Why does “El Hamza” want Pakis- 
tan? In order to find a national home 
for the Indian Muslims. But are the 
Indian Muslims a nation? Not in the 
sense of being citizens of a national 
state. They do not form a nationality 
any more than the Christians do. 
Religion may be one important element 
of nationality, but it is not the most 
important. And what about the Sikh, 
Hindu and Christian minorities of 
Pakistan ? And what are we to do 
with the Hindu and Sikh states of 
Pakistan ? Similarly, what will happen 
to the Muslim princes and populations 
of Hindu India? And what amount 
of misery will repatriation entail? Is 
it worth our while ? 


“El Hamza” urges that all the 
people of Pakistan belong to one race. 
This is questionable. But if they do 
and that racial unity is offered as an 
argument for separate nationhood, how 
can they freely mix with the Muslims 
of Malabar and of Bengal, who belong 
to different races, eat rice and wear a 
different dress ? One can easily tell a 
Punjabi Muslim from a Bengali or a 
Madabari Muslim. Either Pakistan is 
not meant for the latter or they have 
to be repatriated. In the former casc, 


* Pakistan : A Nation. By “ EL Hamza.” (Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashrniri Bazar, 
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Pakistan is not really fo: all Indian 
Muslims and in the latter it is not 
meant for the Pakistani raze. Muslims 
will remain in the other provinces and 
states and the minority problems will 
continue. And if these problems can 
be solved—and they will Eave to be 
solved—even the problem cf a general 


Muslim minority can be sol 2d without: 


partitioning India. Some even say 
that the Muslims are not a minority at 
all, forming more than thircy per cent 
of the total population of India; and 
no community which forms more than 
twenty per cent of the total can claim 
minority rights. 


Culture does net mean me-ely relig- 
ion and its cult. Certain ‘asts and 
feasts may be common to al Muslims 
just as others are common to :ll Christ- 
ians. But this fect does not make 
the Muslims a nation any more than 
it makes the Christians one. Culture 
lies in the appreciation of beauty, 
music and other forms of arz, in the 
possession of moral qualities and the 
appreciation of their worth, in the 
feeling of the sublime and in fellowship 
with all humanity. In short, culture 
lies in rising above the brutal nature 
which man has in commen with 
wolves and jackals. It may develop 
differently in different envircnments. 
The esthetic state of a Mongol or a 
Negro may not be exactly thet of an 
Aryan. If two races profess the same 
religion, it is not a rule thet what 
appears beautiful to .the ore will 
appear so to the other. Ofter dress 
and food are determined by -limate 
and ornamentation by racial features. 
Either way the Musiims are nct one. 
A Malabari convert to Islam cannot 
also be converted to eating wheat 
except occasionally. 
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“El Hamza’s” took does not im- 
press the reader as unbiased. He has 
na good word to say about Hinduism 
ard Gandhiji. The author’s knowl- 
edcse of the racial characteristics of 
tha peopie of the Indian peninsula is 
not intimate and needs revision. His 
stetement that all the people of Kash- 
miz, the Punjab, Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Rajputana are 
Aryans is obviously false. 

That that part of India has less than 
twenty inches of rainfall, experiences ` 
extremes of climate, contains a desert, 
gto ws less rice and more wheat, has the 
largest number of camels and no coco- - 
nuts. is all irrelevant to the claim for 
a separate state cf Pakistan, The 
only argument that might be relevant 
is the need of a separate state for the 
Musims if they really were a nation. 
But they are not. 


Nationality, indeed, is not natural. 
That is. it is not something innate, It 
is the result of certain factors like 
language, race, religion, territory and 
so corth, But none of these factors by | 
itselfis decisive, though territory seems 
to be the most important. Behind and 
above all there should be the will of 
the peole to be united, and where 
there is “hat will neither differences in 


‘language, nor in race, nor in religion 


can stard in the way. Nationality is 
a “will to co-operate.” Toynbee says 
«that: would-be rations must find their 
souls.” Some time ago Sir S. Radha- 
krishnen declared that India was a 
nation seeking its soul. The soul has 
to be sought by discovering, if neces- 
sary ky creating, the common bonds 
that unite the people. The real issue 
is: Is it advantageous to unite all the 
peop-e of India into one Indian nation, 
pr to divide them into the many 
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nations of Hindustan, Pakistan, Dravi- 
dastan, Bangastan, Rajastan, Marati- 
stan and Sikhistan, each -stan indepen- 
dent of the others, raising tariff walls 
against them, and spending billions on 
armaments and war? These many na- 
tions are not yet formed; they do not 
yet exist. So long as the British are 
holding India against outside attack 
we may talk glibly of so many -stans. 
But after these proposed nations are 
brought arbitrarily into existence, if 
* the British leave them to themselves, 
we shall feel the need for a united and. 
single India which only can be a 
powerful state, respected by others and 
full of confidence in its strength. 

So it is better for us to burn all 
schemes for the division of India. Noth- 
ing has been lost yet but some 
dangerous talk has been indulged in. 
The argument of some Muslims that 
Pakistan should be created because the 
Muslims want a national home, that 
the Maharaja of Kashmir should be 
deprived of his kingdom because the 
majority of his subjects are Muslims, 
* but that Hyderabad should remain a 
Muslim State because the Nawab isa 
Muslim and, as he has no outlet to the 
sea, that part of Madras Province, 
including the City of Madras, should 
be made over to him and converted 
into a Muslim area, sounds chauvinistic 
rather than rational. And if Madras, 
Calcutta and Karachi become Muslim 
ports, then only Bombay remains for 
the Hindus, and that too not for 
Hindustan but for Maratistan. And 
the plea may not be wanting for ask- 
ing that also for the Muslims, because 
Hyderabad may want a port on the 
Arabian Sea and Arabia has a religious 
significance for the Muslims. Such 
unconsidered utterances by some of 
the Muslims of India tend to create the 
gravest apprehension in the minds of 
the Hindus. Both communities may 
grow suspicious of each other and work 
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for each other’s ruin. And no patriotic 
Indian, whatever be his political views, 
can view this development with favour. 

The India of the future will not be 
a Hindu India or a Muslim India but 
an Indian India. 

To one with such an attitude even 
the “ Obscure Hindu’s ” Grave Danger 
to the Hindus does not appear to be 
very far-sighted, though the excuse 
may be pleaded that it is written in 
self-defence. , 

The “ Obscure Hindu ” is a revivalist. 
He exhorts us to go back to ancient 
times, to follow everything our ances- 
tors said and did. He is of an opinion 
that is gaining more and more strength, 
namely, that ahimsa or non-violence 
is not a Hindu creed, and that Lord 
Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita never 
taught Arjuna to lay down arms. The 
Muslims taunt ahimsa as the creed of 
the timid and the coward. It is a 
peculiarly Buddhistic creed, but the 
wonder is that none of the Buddhist 
nations follow it. It is to be noted 
thatthe Samurai or the warrior caste 
of Japan belong to the Buddhistic Zen 
sect. A warrior has to be an ascetic: 
if he wants pleasure he cannot risk life. 
And the Zen doctrines were found very 
suitable for him. Only, he does not 
want to destroy life wantonly and for 
selfish ends. A/zmsa is great. But it 
is only great politicians that can decide 
how far it is practicable in politics. 

The “Obscure Hindu” should be 
read by all Indians (including Muslims ) 
whether or not they accept everything 
he says. He warns the Hindu of the 
danger that awaits him if the moves of 
some of the Muslims succeed. Anc 
the Muslim reader will foresee the fate 
of the Indians if some of the members 
of his community persist in their 
activity. One is led to feel that, religion 
or*no religion, the Indian must be 
happy. And if Swaraj means religion, 


and so conflict, war and misery, then 


better be without it. But religion 
need not be identified with Swaraj. To 
identify them would be going back by 
four centuries. 


P. T. RAJU 
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. THE FIRST OF ‘THE P. E. N. BOOKS * 


From its inception in 1933, the 
P.E.N. All-India Centre at Eombay had 
in mind the publication of a series cf 


brochures on the several regional Indian. 


literatures. Then the Prague session 
of the International P. E. N. Congress 
accepted the invitation of H. H. the late 
Maharaja of Mysore, conveyed through 
the founder of the All-India Centre 
Shrimati Sophia Wadia, to hold the 
Congress in India late in r940. It 
therefore became urgently necessary 
for the All-India Executive Committee 
to devise means by which the delegates 
from abroad could be easily azquainted 
with the treasures of the classical 
Indian literatures as also with aspects 
of the recent Indian literary renais- 
sance. The Committee decided to 
bring out the projected brochures on 
the Indian literatures before the 1940 
session. Meanwhile Hitler intervened, 
and inevitably the Indian. session of 
the International Congress had to be 
postponed till after the war. However, 
under the inspiring leadership of 
Shrimati Sophia Wadia, the P. E. N. 
All-India Centre has decided to push 
on with the venture, undeterred by the 
difficulties.incident to the publication 
of books in war time. 

The present plan seems to be to 
devote, one volume to each important 
regional language besides one attempt- 
ing an assessment of the contributions 
of Indians to English literature—twelve 


volumes in all. Shrimati Sophia Wadia,’ 


the General Editor of the Series, has 
secured the co-operation of scholars 
from all parts ‘of India; and if this 
first volume is an earnest of trose to 


taet twofold aim, - 


wew, one has little doubt that the 
P. +. N. Books on the Indian Litera- 
tires will phenomenally succeed in 
of making the 
Itterery achievements of each linguistic 
go familiar to the other groups and 
to +e outside world, and also of em- 
paabing the cultural unity of India in 
spitz of its apparently teeming versatil- 
it” ard variety. | 

Frilowing the general plan of the 
series Shri Barua divides his book into 
th>z= sections. In “The History of 
Assatrese Literature,” he gives a rapid 
sket< of its course from its beginnings 
in th= thirteenth century to the end 
of the eighteenth. Like many another 
Indiz: literature, Assamese literature 
seare to have been fertilized by a 
rica Eyer of translations from the 
orizimel Sanskrit. Then came Sankar 


Deva { 1449-1569 ), * the real founder 


of ascemese literature,” and his disting- 
uishe- disciple, Madhav Deva. After 
the kevday of the Vaishnavite Period, 
Assamese literature shct out in many ` 
directicns—history, biography, alle- 
gor’, mance, science, mathematics, 
what rot? The vicissitudes in the . 
policical life of Assam left their marks 
‘on th= literature composed during the 
latter half of the Ahom Period. 

Ir’ =ection II, Shri Barua surveys 
the ‘Worern Period. Tha Ahoms gave 
place =< the Burmese, and the Bur- 
mese in turn to the British; Bengali 
ousted assamese :rom its official posi- 
tion ir the province.. Thanks, how- 
ever, = the meritorious endeavours 
of the american Baptist Mission Press 
and zo the pioneer work of men like 


£ Assamese Literature. By BIRINCHI Kumar Barma. Edited by Sopaia Wants for the 
P, E. N. All-India Centre (International Bock House, Ltd. Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay. Re. 1/8) 
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Anandram Phukan and Laxminath 
Bezboroa, the embers of Assamese 
literature were kept alive, and soon 
they burst into sudden blaze. Towards 
the close of the last century, Assamese 
regained its official position, and the 
opening decades of the present century 
saw a very considerable measure of 
creative literary activity. As a result, 
Assamese men and women today are 
behind no linguistic group in India 
in their allegiance to letters and in the 
quality of their achievements. 


In the third section, a forty-page 
anthology of representative specimens 
from Assamese literature is offered for 
the benefit of readers who know 
English but are (like the reviewer ) 
ignorant of Assamese. The Dakar 
vachans which have the pointed brev- 
ity of a Japanese Haiku; the folk- 
songs that recapture the free and 
fragrant spirit of a bygone age; the 


Great Prophecies about the War. By 
CLARENCE REED. (Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., London. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a titbit to amuse those wha 
like to fit the cap of prophecy to the 
events most dear, because most near to 
them-——those of their own period and 
country. After introductory examples 
we have the author’s ingenious if not 
convincing interpretations of various 
predictions, one from a Polish Spiritual- 
istic source, another attributed to St. 
Odile, some from the British Israelite 
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mE e are ree hata 


soul-stirring ecstasies of Sankar Deva 
and Madhav Deva; Raghunath Chow- 
dhury’s insinuating melodies ; Ambika- 
giri Roy Chowdhury’s inspiring patriot- 
ic songs that are as opportune today 
as when they were composed—these 
and the other verse and prose speci- 
mens garnered here must whet the 
appetite of the reader for more and 
yet more of them. 
Shri Barua writes easily and con- 
vincingly, and he has succeeded in 
giving a brief conspectus of Assamese 
literature to the eager outsider. The 
book is excellently printed and got up. 
Attractive hand-made paper has been 
used as jacket; and the book is bound 
durably in saffron khadi. Nct the 
least of the attractions of the book is 
the map of India, with the Assamese 
area painted yellow : a suggestive and 
useful editorial contribution, this ! 


K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


movement, while Tolstoy and Nostra- 
damus complete the tale. It can be 
entertaining to speculate in this way as 
to what is meant by other men’s 
prophecies, but the serious student 
knows that these may be deceptive. 
The way for him lies first in the study 
of the periodic cycles of history. By 
such a study of the recurring events and 
tendencies .of the past, he will acquire 
fot himself the data needed to predict 
in some measure the series of their 
continuance into the future. 


W. E. WHITEMAN 
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THE FAITH OF A BIOLOGIST * 


Julian Huxley is at all times instruc- 
tive. He has the capacity to interest 
without levity and to instruct without 
heaviness. This new volume covers a 
wide range of topics from the size of 


living things to mice and men, from 


the analysis of fame to the worthfulness 
of life, from eugenics and society to 
religion as an objective protiem. 


The reader will be taught to beware 
of the concept of race, and the confu- 
sion of that with the concepts of culture 
and of nation ; and greater caution will 
be acquired in-evaluating the claims of 
environment vs. genetic endowment. 
He will learn the considerations which 
restrict size, e.g., the mode of respira- 
tion, the habit of moulting, the restric- 
tion of available food supply where 
animals are slow-moving and sọ on ; he 
will also find that while “man is almost 
precisely half-way in size between 
an atom and a star, the biggest single 
organism is a quadrillion times larger 
than the smallest and the sun is almost 
precisely as much heavier than a 
big tree as the big tree is heevier than 
the filter-passer.’’ While acaptation, 
natural selection, etc., are a few 
of the long-range trends of tks growth 
of species, nature also exhilits many 
“ frills and furbelows of non-adaptive 
accident...mere diversification abun- 
dantly but meaninglessly st erposed 
on the adaptive meaning and slow 
advance of life.” The peade- will get 
some useful ideas on the science of 
society as an organism, the Ecological 
analogy being shown to be fruitful, 
in spite of the marked difference 
between cell and human individual, 


in that while the latter is more devel- 
op=d-than the former, ‘‘ human society 
is tar less developed than its indiv- 
icual units.” Further, ‘ Man has 
entered a realm where things and 
experiences can have a supreme value 
in -hemselves even without subserving 
an» purely biological needs.” In man 
evclution “ could become conscious ” ; 
in this possibility lies what can make 
life worth living; this valuable pos- 
sibility of achieving “ a sense of unicn 
wit: something bigger than our ordi- 
nary selves,’ this is the possibility to 
acheve salvation, a possibility which 
is still left to us despite the repu- 
diction of God and immortality. 


The student of philosophy will find 
the first essay on the ‘‘ Uniqueness cf 
Man ” the most stimulating and, 
perkarps, the most provocative. The 
writer indicates not merely how man’s 
capecity for conceptual thought, ex- 
pressed in the possession of speech, 
trad.tion and tools, distinguishes him 
from the rest of creation, giving him 
supeciority even over creatures endow- 
ed wita wonderfullv and elaborately 
orgacised instinct-apparatus,- but also 
how man could have arrived at his 
place in the universe only along the 
path oJ evolution, which we are able 
to reconstruct now. Huxley’s own 
words are worth quoting :— 


And ccnceptual thought could have arisen 
only m a multicellular animal, an animal 
with ‘“ilateral symmetry, head and blood 
systəar, a vertebrate as against a mollusc 
or n arthropod, a land vertebrate among 
vertebrates, a mammal among land 
vertebrates, Finally, it could have arisen 





* The Uniqueness of Man. By Juttan Huarey. (Chatto and Windus, London. 


Ios. 6d. ) 
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only ina mammalian line which was grega~ 
rious, which produced one young at a birth 
instead of several, and which had recently 
become terrestrial after a long period of 
arboreal life. 

Yet, if the religious impulse views 
the force behind this wonderful work 
(vicitva-racana) as spiritual, not merely 


physical, biological or even psycholog- 


ical, that impulse is to be sternly 
called to order, to be adjudicated on as 
to whether it is ‘‘ intellectually permis- 
sible and socially desirable” and to 
be “harnessed to take its share in 
pulling the chariot of man’s destiny ” ! 
It is this topsyturvydom that is 
provocative. The religious impulse, if 
it is truly such, envisages man and the 
universe as a whole, not piecemeal; it 
should harness others, instead of being 
harnessed ; it should guide instead of be- 
ing sat upon in judgment. The trouble 
with Huxley as with scientists in general 
is that, having got under way, they 
stand amazed at their own progress 
instead of marching on to the journey’s 
goal. If man has reason, animals have 
instincts; but while man realises his 
- endowment, there is no evidence that 
animals realise theirs ; it is this realisa- 


The Indian Constitutional Tangle: 
By Jamit-up-DIN AuMAD. ( Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Re.1/4 ) ; 

It is perhaps oversanguine to look to 
a partisan politician for an uncoloured 
picture but surely one is entitled to 
expect from him at least fair play, 
a dignified approach and freedom from 
personal invective—in all of which 
expectations the reader of this polem- 
ical’ work will be sorely disappoint- 
ed. The proposed partition of India, 
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tion, not the endowment itself which 
constitutes man’s uniqueness : and with 
this we have passed to a better knowl- 
edge of ourselves than as conceptual 
animals. The capacity for conceptual 
thought would make man just human, 
the narrow, ordinary self ; escape from 
this even in Huxley’s own sense of 
salvation is possible only because man 
is more than this, wider, deeper, more 
permanent in his satisfactions ard less 
dependent in his needs, essentially 


beyond speech and thought, though 


the wielder of speech and tools. Man 
is unique, in short, not because, he is 
man, just as a bird is a bird or a reptile 
a reptile, but because he is more than 
man; the bird may not know that it is 
a bird, much less that it is God; man 
can know and does know, at least for 
fleeting instants, that he himself, like 
the whole universe, is God. In the 
grasping and the holding of this truth 
lies the salvation both of individuals 
and of society, not in the mere study 
of sociology or in eugenics or in the 
attempts to create a brave new world 
by the perfection of birth-control and 
artifical insemination. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 


which the author defends so zealously, 
must be a painful thought to every 
lover of that venerable land. But, the 
issue of “Pakistan” aside, the informed 
and equitable reader cannot but regret 
the gratuitous aspersions here cast 
right and left—on the Indian National 
Congress and its Muslim President, 
on the Congress Ministries and their 
Muslim members, and.on Gandhiji. 
One can only hope, for the sake of 
all concerned, that the writer’s attitude 
of suspicion and distrust does not 


e 
+ 
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reflect. that of the All-India Muslim 
League Council, of which hs is a mem- 
ber. We know that it does not repre- 
sent that of all Indian Mus‘ims, whose 
interest is ill served indeec by sucha 
book as this. It is hard tc be patient 


Witcheraft. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 
12s. Od.) 
We all have the tendency to think 


the horrors of our own times tnequalled 
in history and this book coutd usefully 
disabuse any mind of such conceit. 
Though the publishers disčaim any 
attempt by the author to make the 
reader’s blood curdle, Mr. V,illiams is 
too able a writer not to evcxe, willy- 
nilly, the nightmare atmosphsre of the 
periods he describes. ` 

Yet the book is unsatisfactory despite 
the care in setting out the picture from 
the ‘pagan’ times of the Roman 
Empire, the dark ages, the nokle trials, 
the “Malleus Malificarum’’ and the 
insanity of the persecutions, the Fire 
Philosophers’ movement, tke Salem 
outbreaks, down to the chanze in the 
public outlook in the egkteenth 
century. When he touches upon 
the metaphysics of the phenomena 
described so well, the phrase: appear 
to have significance, but their zentent, 
like a very spectre of the ([hought, 
melts in one’s grasp, leaving L2wilder- 
ment as to what is really meant. 
“Satan fallen like lightning” is = phrase 
that fascinates him, but it :s used 
merely. as imagery that evckes an 


‘heaven ’’ 


final cdsolute power.” 


| January 


wih partisanship and separatism in 
thsse days when breadth of sympathy 
an- recognition of community of inter- 
ests are such crying needs of India 
as of the world. 

PR: D. 


atmosphere. He does not seem to have 
mez the universal interpretation of the 
my=h of the fallen angels, any more 
thar he has recognised the actual 
persdicity cf the outbreaks of ` 
witchcraft and otker phases of psychic 
devzlcpment. 
yet there are many points of inter- 
est in the book, some of which it 
woud have been good to have seen 
deve'oved. One may be mentioned. 
He describes the four types of the early 
cent_ries who overeted the supernatural 
powers in which all men then believed ; 
first, the vile malefic wizards, secondly 
“the grander kind, such as the priestess 
in V -gil, learned in ccnjurations, who 
by kzowing, as it were, the mathemat- 
ical zattern of the universe, the proper 
balaace of sound ard movement, could ` 
control the heights and depths of 
things.”” Third were the astrologers and 
lastly “some few tc whom the magical 
art as indeed “high priestess of 
who, pusked on by a pure 
learnag, followed in honour and chas- 
tity towards a sublime union with the 
Whatever Mr. 
Williens’s ultimzte beliefs may be, this 
theme would surely have been more 
worthy of his gifts. 
W. E. WHITEMAN 
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Witchcraft. By WILLIAM SEABROOK. 
(George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 
London. ros. 6d. ) 

You Can Speak with Your Dead. By 
SHAW DESMOND. ( Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., London. 3s. 6d. } 

It was said in the 80’s of last century 
that there were not in the West half a 
dozen people calling themselves “‘occult- 
ists,” who had even an approximately 
correct’ idea of the nature of the Science 
they sought to master. The warning 
was also given that, with few excep- 
tions, these students were on the high- 
way tò sorcery. This pungent com- 
ment comes to mind in reading this 
volume of Mr. Seabrook’s. Gupia Vidya, 
with its foundation in altruism, is far 
removed from the unpleasant events 
here narrated. Mr. Seabrook is anxious 
to dismiss the supernatural as explana- 
tion of these studies in the power of 
Witcheraft in the world today, prefer- 
ring to believe in that which he calls 
“induced suggestion. ” In his view, 
too, spiritualistic phenomena “all have 
a physical-mechanical origin,” and 
the werewolf “ is a pathological case, a 
hallucinated human being, like the 
vampire.” Everything has to be judged 
from the stand-point of the five physical 
senses. The impression left on the 
mind is that the ‘civilised? West is 
not without its galaxy of dugpas, and 
that the dross of the medieval “ black 
arts ’’ is being revitalized by a sensa-, 
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tion-seeking public in these modern 
days. The chapters on native African 
magic are of interest to the anthropol- 
ogist. One of the appendices is 
devoted to Krishnamurti “living today 
in Hollywood, a friend of Aldous 
Huxley and other intellectuals.” 

There is ample evidence, historical 
and otherwise, for the existence in man 
of nervous and magnetic forces that 
act as vehicles for certain of his unseen 
powers. Mr. Seabrook could cease to 
shudder at the word “supernatural,” 
if he would only concede the possibility 
of the extension of our knowledge of 
purely natural laws. None-the-less, his 
book is of value as an indication 
of the ‘modern attitude towards his 
subject—not least, in its apparent 
failure to recognize the full ethical 
implications of the horrible practices 
he describes. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond is one of the 
most popular writers today on psychical 
research. He does not pretend in this 
small volume to solve the many prob- 
lems that face investigators in this 
field. It is questionable, however, 
whether the olla podrida of spiritualistic 
communications, and the continued 
encouragement of passivity, are not 
likely to lead to worse evils than exist 
at present. There is a brief chapter 
with reference to the world’s general 
trends in the light of an “Aquarian Age.” 

B. P. HowE i 


SHORT NOTICES ° 


Rice. {All-India Village Industries 
Association, Maganvadi, Wardha. As. 
12 ) 

The chronic malnutrition of the 
Indian masses is a pressing national 
problem, They are ignorant of the 


science of nutrition, and education in the 
higher nutritive value of hand-pounded 
rice and in hand-pounding methods 
is very badly needed. A pertinent 
section brings home to the Government 
and to local bodies their responsibility— 
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for banning rice-mills and the import 
of polished rice or at least for discourag- 
ing machine milling by heavy license 
fees for rice-mills, if not, as found 
effective in the Philippines, by a tax 
upon the milled product. This is net 
an academic question. It involves the 


Legend of Lost Ring and Oher Poems. 
By B. Rama Rao, M. A., F. C. 8., Direc- 
tor, Mysore Geological Department. 
( Published by tke Author, Bangalore 
City. As. I2) 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By M. GILBERT. 
(The Hosali Press, 6, Ulsoor Road. 
Bangalore. Re. 1/-) 

Shri Rama Rao disarms criticism by 
his modest prefac2 to this second 
collection of his verse. He need not 
apologize for . straying irom his 
vocation, — . 

On the side of prosody ani even of 
choice of words in tire foreign medium 
the captious could find here much to 
criticize. Only by reason of its length 
could ‘the eporymous ballad of 
Sakuntala justify its pride of place. 
Shri Rama Rao is at his most felicitous 
in blank verse, as in “‘ The tsenesis of 
Earth. ” He has well described most 
of his poems as “ of a purely descrip- 
tive type, almost devoid of ary exalted 


Asphalt Road to Concrete Paradise. 
By V. S. MUDVEDKAR. (The Bombay 
Book Depot, Girgauzn, Bomtay } The 
more men and women we have 
thinking things out for themselves, the 
greater the hope tkat individualism 
will survive the pressure to conform, 
which is being brought to bear so 
heavily on thought and speech in 
practically every part of tke world 
today. It is not necessary o agree 
with all the detailed solutions so con- 
fidently presented here—the reviewer 


Replenishment from the Central Source 
by a New Method of Raja Yoga: The 
Higher Mental Development explained 
in the light of the Esoteric Philosophy, 


> 
* 


social, 
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beata and ‘the vigour, even the span 
of life, of. millions. By the correction 
of tats one remediable evil the Govern- 
ment could make a more effective, if a 
les; spectacular, contribution to the 
gccd of the cotntry than all its 
rairoad schemes have done. 


emotional pictures. ” Yet he isa poet 
at azert. He stands entranced before 
“ £ Sylvan Dawn ” and claims to have 
glirapsed its scul, but he vouchsafes us 
only a vivid description of its outer ° 
bearmyv, when “ tke silhouette shrubs 
ir. silence shed their dusky veils. ” 

The contrast is striking between the 
robust extraversion of Shri Rama Rao 
and. the introversion that finds expres- 
sion in Mr. Gilbert's sonnet apotheosi- 


“ging ais tears as his greatest treasure 


and in his nostalgic longing now for his 
ost Ciildhood and again for the silence 
arid the solitude of the Sahara. Most of 
the -atter’s Lyrics and Sonnets are 
pleasant reading but they fall somewhat 
short cf distinction. Here is reflection 
witEcut profundity. The choice of 
words îs generally pleasing but there is 
an cccasional slip in syntax and even 
in seling, and the thy thm is some- 

ee cefective. 

E. M. H. 


frankly does not——to recognize in these 
essays on a variety of subjects, political, 
economic, even dietetic, the 
mark of original and virile thought and 
of fecrless expression. 

Vaduable features are the author's 
demar.d for food for all and his in- 


‘sister.ce that the interest of humanity 


as a whole be put ahead of petty 
persowal interests and that goodness 
and sreatness be appreciated without 
referer.ce to country of origin. 5 

M. H. 


By Basil Crump, Barrister-at-Law, 
Memter of the Esoteric Yogacharya 
Schocl of Tibet, ( Free on application 
to the author at P. O. Ranchi, B. N. R.) 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It is salutary for Britain to be re- 
minded, as she was in mid-November 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray’s open 
letter to Sir Richard Gregory, Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that the 


justice of India’s claim to nationhood < 


is not the dream of political enthu- 
siasts in India but a deep conviction 
in the heart of the overwhelming major- 
ity of thoughtful Indians. The latter 
could not wish for a spokesman more 
temperate or more frank than the 
great scientist, as rich in honours as 
in years, who in that letter pointed 
out on behalf of Indian scientists 


“that the object of science for the 


promotion of human welfare is not 
only frustrated by Fascism but also 
by Imperialism as it operates, for 
instance, in India and in other depend- 
encies of Britain.” He backs up his 
statement with specific illustrations. 

A tree is known by its fruits and the 
extent to which science has been utilised for 
the progress and happiness of India would be 
revealed by the fact that after 200 years of 
British rule the percentage of illiteracy is go, 
the average annual income is less than £5, 
the average expectation of life is 25 years 


and a ridiculously small proportion of the 


economic life of India is industrial, Cases 
of interference in academic life for non-aca- 
demic reasons are not rare.... 


We, Indian scientists, urge other scientists 
all over the world to assert that the question 
of scientific reconstruction of society on the 
principles of freedom and justice for all 
should not have geographical limitations. 
We are convinced, as we hope you are, that 
the problem of the freedom, progress and 


ce 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUuUDIBRAS 


happiness of mankind is indivisible in the 
modern world. 

Noble words, and true, and as the 
Editor of Science and Culture assures 
us in his December issue, they express 
views ‘‘shared by all scientists in 
India.” They must be shared by all 
men everywhere who accept the uni- 
versal validity of ethical ideals and 
certainly by every Indian who in addi- 
tion feels deeply for his country’s 
plight. 


self-confidence is the first step to 
that kind of Wil which can make a 
mountain move. That full self-confi- 
dence modern India as a nation lacks 
and Sir C. V, Raman in his Convo- 
cation Address on November 28th at 
the Patna University did us all a 
service in holding up a mirror to the 
inferiority complex from which, in spite 
of the keenness of the Indian mind, too 
many of our people suffer. Courage, 
even audacity, the driving force which 
takes one anywhere, Sir C. V. Raman 
urged upon his audience. The antidote 
which he prescribed for our defeatist 
mentality was the recognition of the 
place which is rightfully ours as the 
inheritors of a civilisation glorious and 
great when most of the world was 
steeped in ignorance. Its achievements 
in the field of practical applications 
were great, but also in “ communion 
with the Infinite. ” The true represent- 
atives of the human spirit, he ceclared, 
were not the famous conquerors :— 
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The true creators of human c-vilisation are 
those immortals who have sougkt communion 
with Nature, who have sought to find from 
Nature her profoundest secrets ard make 
them available to their less gifted brethren. 

And it is well for us te remember 
that those creators include <he devotee 
and the philosopher as well as the 
scientist, for what are redgion and 
philosophy, like science itsef, but the 
pursuit of Truth, the attempt to arrive, 
by one or by another ro.d, at the 
nearest possible approximation to the 
Real? Sir C. V. Raman implied this 
common bond between the sekers after 
Truth when he declared th..t even ir 
science “‘ devotion is the p-ssport to 
success, ”’ 


The dignity of all work wel. done and 
the special responsibility of the edu- 
cated for correct social attitades were 
emphasized by Shri Prakase, N. L. A., 
in his admirable address tmaugurat- 
ing the provincial Students’ Conference 
at Allahabad on November 28th, which 
The National Herald ( Luckrow } pub- 
lishes. He traced much of otr trouble 
to the false standard that holds only 
certain types of work as honovrable and 
condemns as mean the useft labours 
that sustain life. India needs to take 
to heart his definition of true <2rvice as 
to perform one’s allotted task to zhe best of 
one’s ability and capacity, undeterred by 
what others might say, content in t_e ap-proba- 
tion of one’s own conscience... IÍ we are 
good scavengers or washermen, geod tailors 
or carpenters, good peasants or workers, we 
would be making ourselves far more useful 
than in being indifferent lawyers oz sshemjng 
officials. 

It was an outstanding mert of the 
original division- of castes in ancient 
India, in terms not of birt but of 
gunas, natural qualities, that it made 
each man conscious of his rektion to 
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society and of his responsibility for the 
com:monweal. No caste is dispensable. 
Their harmonious ftnctioning depends 
upon the faithful discharge by individu- 
al members of the duties appropriate 
to each. The principle is everywhere 
and always valid, whether or not we 
cal the natural divisions of society 
“castes ” as the Hinius do. . And the 
att:tude of the individual to his own 
work is of the first importance. As 
Sri Prakasa put it :— 

If < sweeper felt thar but for him the city’s 
streets would be foul-smealling, if the washer- 
maz felt that but for kim every person would 
have anly dirty garments to put on, if the 
tailoz elt that but for Lim the world would be 
naked, if the peasant felt zhat but for him the 
world would remain kungry, if the carpenter 
felt that but for him there wonld be no houses 
to live in his profession weuld attain a dignity 
that .¢ unknown today.... 


Lei 1s forget that the aniy worthy thing for 
an ecucated perscn to do is the governmert 
service or law, and the only thing worth be- 
coming is a political leader. Educated per- 
SOLS zn do practically anything, and do it 
weil tco, if only they will. ...If we have good 
workers and good citizens in every department 
of hu-ran life—educated sersons doing every 
piece ci work, taking pride init and feeling 
the icy of it—we should be a very different 
people indeed. 


Wazther we like it or not, India is in 
the process of being industrialized. Of 
the four primary requirements for 
industrial production—men, materials, 
money and the entrepreneur—India has 
an embarrassing preponderance of the 
first. Labour is a drug in the market. 
There is no dearth of rew materials but 
capital is relatively scarce and the 
aventes for the productive employment 
of India’s immense man-power are 
limite]. The tide is rising inexorably, 
but the trend to urbanization which 
the latest Census brings out is not a 
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wholesome one, for one reason because 
the poor housing conditions in the 
cities mean that many urban industrial 
workers are living separated from their 
families in the villages, a proletariat 
ripe for the demagogue. The rate of 
increase in the population in the last 
ten years is reported particularly 
marked in cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. 


Dr. Sudhir Sen believes that wise 
planning can obviate much of the 
suffering which attended the industrial 
revolution in the West. ‘In Publication 
No. 1 of the Visva-Bharati Research 
Studies—Conflict of Economic Ideologies 
in India: An Attempt at Reconciliation 
—he essays the thankless rôle 
of arbitrator. His solution will perhaps 
appeal little to either the charkha 
enthusiast or the advocate of rapid 
industrialization, but his approach is 
temperate and his conclusion -not 
unpromising. He recognizes the initial 
need for the handicrafts of which the 
charkha is the accepted symbol, but he 
urges that an increase in the national 
* income is of the first importance in a 
country so poor as India. The problem 
for the economic planners here is how 
to secure the maximum increase of 
national wealth consistent with the 
fullest possible utilization of labour. 


Dr. Sen’s proposal of decentralizing 
industry has much in its favour.’ He 
visualizes for India factories in the rural, 
districts, or in small towns, and short 
working-hours—perhaps two shifts—to 
enable the workers to cultivate their 
fields. Employment in the village 
factory would thus be virtually a 
subsidiary industry for the farmer, 
more remunerative than handicrafts 
and, like them, enabling the villager to 
remain in his own setting. Dr. Sen 
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meets the charkha advocates on another 
point—the recognition of the desir- 
ability of regional production, for 
consumption, as far as possible, in the 
neighbouring area. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his Con- 
vocation Address at Benares, which 
The Searchlight for 2nd December re- 
ports, urged upon the universities as 
a primary duty in the development 
of our national life the bringing about 
of a synthesis of Indian culture. 

While it is correct to say that there is 
such a thing as Hindu philosophy and such 
a thing as Muslim philosophy, it is absurd to 
maintain in the year 1941 that there is such 
a thing as a purely Hindu culture and such 
a thing as a purely Muslim culture. As time 
has gone on in our history there has been 
a remarkable blending and fusion of the ori- 
ginal Hindu culture with that culture which 
is popularly called the Muslim culture but 
which is clearly traceable to countries like 
Persia and to a certain extent Arabia...The 
last two hundred years of association ‘with the 
West have also profoundly affected our mode 
of thinking and even our mode of life. 

He suggested as the main questions 
for all thoughtful men to consider, 
how, as Disraeli once put it for 
England, the elements of the nation 
are to be blended again together and 
in what spirit that reorganisation is 
to take place. The spirit of genuine 
compromise must indeed be present, as 
Sir Tej brought out in his consideration 
of our political problems, but equally 
necessary, we submit, is discrimination 
between the superfluous elements in 
each contributory factor and those in 
each which cannot be spared without 
impoverishing the cultural blend. No 
fear of irreconcilable clash between the 
latter: Truth cannot contradict Truth, 
though two truths may be com es 
ary to each other. 
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But there must be as sleepless a zeal 
to conserve all that is of worth in the 
religion and the culture of others as in 
one’s own. There can be no division 
in any fundamental sense between men 
of good-will imbued with such a spirit 
of mutual understanding aid mutual 
appreciation, who own their first alle- 
giance to Truth, wherever fcxnd. ‘‘ The 
seekers of the Light are one ” 


The joint September and October 
number of The Penal Reformer ( Luck- 
now ) is devoted to the poblem of 
reclaiming the Criminal Tribes, a 
problem most acute in tke United 
Provinces, where about fourteen lakhs 
of men, women and children belong to 
groups which traditionally regard crime 
as a legitimate profession. Over 
40,000 of these are registered <riminals. 
Assassins can be hired from tneir ranks 
for a small fee; tkree years ago two 
hundred murders in the Unized Prov- 
inces were offically ascībed to 
‘ professional murdzrers. ” Zn 1938 it 
was estimated thet in the United 
Provinces alone they stole property 
worth rupees thirty lakhs. Tiere were 
in‘that year 34,000 cases of burglary 
„and 3,400 cases of catt e-lifting. 
Bombay and the Punjab ard other 
provinces face the same problem though 
their criminal-tribes population is 
smaller. There is general agreement 
that “ there is no race of ccngenital 
criminals ” and that the best hope of 
reform lies in the education of the 
children along right lines; several 
writers would remove them inexorably 
from their environment, pe-mitting 
contacts with parents only under defi- 
nite restrictions—a stringent measure 
which would seem to entail dis>ropor- 
tionate distress if the estimate cf Major 
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P. C. W. Merry is correct that the really 
ilae-tious characters in the Criminal 
Trikes Settlements constitute not more 
ther five per cent of their population. 
Tt 3 quite understandable that the 
mori influence of that small percentage 
st.ovld be devastating among the youth 
cf ae whole community, but why not 
remeve the evil influence instead of its 
Innocent potential victims? We do 
not <vacuate a town when a contagious 
diseese breaks out, but only isolate the 
siffeers. 

A.few points of special importance 
emerze from the recommendations ior 
rehevLitating the members of these 
tribe.. One is the contribution of 
ecor« mic causes to the criminal tenden- 
cies oz these people. A traditional 
leniency towards crime and the rank 
inad=yjuacy of income of the working- 
classes make a bad combination. The 
Annu Report on the Working of the 
Recla nation Debariment for 1940 warns 
that 
if Drcper arrangements to enable them to 
improxe their economic conditions and to 
adapt -temselves as law-abiding citizens are . 
not made, there is every likelihood of the free 


membre of the tribe once again reverting to 
crime. 


AS e writer puts it, “ We tell the 
child not to steal, but we do not 
previ for all his requirements and 
elimirzt2 the need for stealing. ” It 
is entpazsized that efforts at educating 
the younger people of the Criminal 
Tribes will be futile unless they are 
assurec. of suitable and remunerative 
emplogarent. The cost of rehabilita- 
tion, xy education, by settling adults 
on the lend, etc., will be considerable 
but tke zost of failure to rehabilitate 
these ople will be incomparably 
greater l 

Anozar point made is the necessity 
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of restoring their self-respect, which in 
the education of the young involves 
avoiding a patronizing attitude, not 
reminding the children of their unde- 
sirable antecedents, etc. 


Three of the six Criminal Tribes 
Settlements in the United Provinces 
are run by the Salvation Army, in 
connection with which side-stepping 
by the Government of what is obvious- 
ly its own responsibility a comment of 
Shri Sampurnanand, {former Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces, 
is of interest :— 

Personally, I am rather dubious about 
religious associations, no matter what their 
religious label, because their primary interest 
in the saving of souls is apt to make them 2 


little oblivious of things more obviously 
mundane. 


The Young Men’s Hindu Association 
of Bombay set an excellent example in 
sponsoring, on November zoth, a cele- 
bration of the Gita Jayanti ( the Birth- 
day of the Gita ) that wasin thorough 
harmony with the universality of that 
- ancient Scripture of the Soul, inviting 
a Christian, a Vedantist, a Muslim and 
a Parsi to speak on the Bhagavad-Gita 
at a public meeting presided over by 
Sophia Wadia of the United Lodge of 
Theosophists. All of the tributes to. 
the Gita were noteworthy, one speaker 
impressed most by its emphasis on 
Duty, another by its stress on Renun- 
ciation anda third by the sound basis’ 
which it offers for Universal Brother- 
hood in its teaching of the One Self in 
all beings. 

Prof. A. M. Moulvi of the Ismail 
College, Andheri, the representative of 
Islam, in evaluating this great work, 
to which no group can justly lay 
exclusive claim, made several import- 
ant points. First, what should be the 
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aim of representatives of different faiths 
in coming together to put before the 
public their different points of view on 
religion—“‘to find out the highest 
common factor and thus create an 
atmosphere of good-will, peace and 
harmony which is the need of the day.” 
He laid down accommodation as a 
major aim of education—‘ ability to 
see and to appreciate the point of view 
of others,” and proved his own adher- 
ence to this ideal by recognizing in 
the Gita 


a book of mysticism for the Christians, of 
Sufism for the Musalmans and of Vedantism 
for the Hindus. It satisfies the need of 
people of all tastes at all times. To a material- 
ist itis a treatise on Duty. To a spiritually 
minded person it is an alchemy that converts 
base metal into gold. It is a divine jire that 
consumes all that is dross in man and illu- 
mines his being from witbiz and without. 

Professor Moulvi traced some of the 
striking parallels between the teachings 
of the Gita and those of Sufism. 
Religion, he declared, was a means to 
an end, not an end in itself; if any 
devotee of any particular religicn were 
to make, like Arjuna, an earnest search 
for truth, he would surely come at 
length to see God wherever he looked, 
within and without. 


If such tolerance and breadth of 
outlook could only spread, the old 
unhappy quarrels between the follow- 
ers of different faiths would in no 
long time fade from our memory, and 
religion, which, thanks to its exploiters, 
now divides man from man, would 
take its rightful place as a unifying 
force, an inspirer of brotherly feeling, a 
spur to righteous living, an enkindler 
of heart consecration. * 


Science cannot be allowed to evade 
responsibility for the misuse of find- 
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ings which bear their destruct-ve poten- 
tialities upon the.r face. The claim 
` made by-Dr. R. C. Roy on November 
16th in his Presidential Add-ess at the 
' annual meeting in Patna of the Bihar 
Branch of the Institution of Chemists 
(India ), which The Searchlig‘t reports, 
that “poor old human nature must 
take the blame” :s rather disingenu- 
ous, as is his statement that 
although it is better to keep powertul weapons 
from irresponsible hands, the orly realistic 
solution is to eliminate the irrespancible. 
The ‘‘ elimination ” of irrzsponsible 
individuals might present some con- 
scientious difficulties to any but a Nazi 
mentality. But the fact that irrespon- 
sibility is even moe charac-eristic of 
aggregations that of individuzls proves 
Dr. Roy’s solution fantaste. Most 
civilized individuals, it may safely be 


assumed, are sutficiently mature mor- 


ally to be entrusted, say, with knives, 


without risk of mayhem. Eut group > 


morality too often lags far behind the 
ethical standard of the majority of its 
units. In the melting-pot oi organiz- 
ed society, the solid metal tends to be 
submerged while the dross riszs to the 
top like scum. The heartlessness of 
corporations, the greed and the ruth- 
lessness of -imperialst nation: are no- 
torious. | 

The law of the jungle in trade, with 
its sardonic caveat emptor, 5 out of 
date. The State is there to trim the 
cheater’s claws. But, until war be- 
tween nations is correctly brznded as 
mass murder, the State will never 
move against the scientist wo,” in 
making public disccveries obvizusly apt 
for destruction is g-ving, not stones, 
but sticks of dynamite, for bread. 


Dr. tek; Ghosh, the Director of the 
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lere writing in The Scholar Annual 
J947 on “ Science in Modern Life ” 
recommends “a central thought.” to 
the 2ducated youth in every land, vtz., 


It .s not enough to provide mankind with 
tosis of progress. It is a much higher task 


’ to teich them how to use these tools. 


‘He admits that “men of science 
cenrot escape the moral responsibilities 
ever for the evil fruits of their 
labours, ’’ but he suggests that a solu- 
tion of the present moral chaos may lie 
in the joining of “every man of good ° 
will and understanding...in a great 
educative effort which will prevent the 
forces developed by the pursuit of 
sc.erce from being used for the destruc- 
tion of civilised life.” 

Tke texts for such an educative 
effort are, of course, ready to hand in 
the world’s great scriptures, but science 
itseli, as he brings out, has ‘an import- 
ant contribution to make to: right 
thinking, in the mental discipline, the 
dispessionate honesty which it imposes 
on its votaries. 

Sciencs teaches zhat jt is a crime to declare 
a moratorium on intellectual honesty even in . 
times of war. 

A noble contribution, but we suggest 
tha: science has an even more vital 
lesson to teach us all——z. e., the inexor- 
ability of the law of cause and effect 
which governs in the laboratory no 
mcre exactly though sometimes more 
perceptibly than in the activities of 
men. Science can perhaps best help 
to seve civilisation bv dwelling on 
thet law and on its implications in 
the I-ves of nations as of individuals. 
If once that basic concept is generally 
grasped, conviction will dawn of the 
truth cf W. E. Channing’s assertion 
that “ro greater calamity can befall a 
pecpls than to prosper by crime.” The 
wide-spread acceptance of that aphor- 
ism would spell the end of imperialist 
explo-tation no less than of war. 
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and lost among the bost—as does the evening 


star to thosc who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence - 
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IMMORTAL LITERATURE 
A NOTE 


The true sublime, by some virtue of its nature, elevates us: uplifted with 
a sense of proud possession, we are filled with joyful pride, as if we had our- 


selves produced the very thing we heard.. 


.. When men who differ in their habits, 


their lives, their tastes, their ages, their dates, all agree together in holding one 
and the same view about the same writings, then the unanimous verdict, as il 
were, of such discordant judges makes our faith in the admired passage strong 


and indisputable. --LonGiInus 


Through the constant changes vf 
his moods and thoughts, man him- 
- self remains ever constant. Further, 
the ever shifting scenes of his Lfe 
point to the immortal perceiver tkat 
man ‘himself is. What is true of 
man. has its parallel in literature. 
Each generation, each century, pvo- 
duces its own literature, most of 
which is forgotten ; but there is that 
literature which is immortal, whch. 
survives the onslaught of Father 
Time and endures ie the azes 
and the yugas. 

We publish below a very interest- 
ing article on “ Literature in Its 
Changing Moods” by Mr. B. f. 
Wadia, whose love for the best in 
letters and whose knowledge of 


English literature are alike great. 
We welcome him among our con- 
tributors and we hope that-now that 
he has retired from the arduous 
duties of a Judge—he adorned the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court 
for many years—he will ‘give the 
benefit of his discriminating literary 
apprehersion and appreciation to 
the public and among them te the 
readers of THe ARYAN Para. The 
theme of his study prompts us to 
draw attention to the truth about 
literature of enduring nature. We 
should learn to distinguish between 
literature: that is great and litera- 
ture that is immortal. 

It -is legitimate and logical to 
infer, for example, that in the very 
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age that the grand hymns of the 
Rig Veda were composed there must 
have been works of other ‘creators, 
great and small; there must have 
followed the process of the survival 
of the fittest, and during the cen- 
turies much, much of literature must 
have perished, leaving the Rig Vedic 
. hymns to continue their task of 
inspiring human minds. Or, coming 
to more recent history : before our 
eyes is going on the sifting process 
in the mass of literary creations of 
the great Elizabethan period of 
English history. Shakespeare has 
survived and will live on to delight 
and to instruct the generations yet 
unborn. But can we say the same 
of other authors of that period ? 
And again, for how many millen- 
niums will the plays of Shakespeare 
himself survive ? The like of Valmila 
and of Homer, of Kalidas and of 
Shakespeare, have their eternal 
elements which cannot be disturbed 
‘by the, discovery of aeroplane or 
television. But ere there other forces, 
intellectual and moral factors, which 
push ‘out of existence even great 
literary creations, leaving. the im- 
mortal ones to continus their 
benevolent task ? 

The development of a language is 
seën in its literature. Ideas are the 
soul of words and even’ when a 
language dies the ideas live on. 
‘Those languages live longest whose 
literatures deal with immortal ideas. 
Thus Greek Jives on as a dead 
language because it has been the ve- 
hicle of Pythagorean wisdom, Platon- 
ic ideas, and so on. Sanskrit is a 
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liv_ng language because it incarnates 
tk= sublime in thought and aspira- 
tien and the appeal of that sublime 
is 30 powerful that it continues to 
atcract generation after generation 
or men to experience it. There 
ar+ ideas too deep for words 
but not for sounds, and there are 
sctnds which are too deep for mortal 
mizds to fathom. Mystics who pene- 
traee the profound depths of such 
immortal ideas use the device of ` 
parables and fables o convey them 
in zords, just as poets use metaphors 
at mother level. 

nace forbids any lengthy con- 
sideration of that which may be 
appraised as Immertal Literature 
in «)mparison with that which may 
be named Great Literature. The 
difi:-ence between the true mystic’s 
real sation and the lucid philosopher’s 
rea=ning may be mentioned as 
cort=sponcing to thet between the 
two types of literature. 

Waen the philosopner apprehends ° 
and becomes a poet and when, in his 
tura tre poet unfolds into a mystic, 
we Lave the perfect literary creator. 
Only a mystic can bridge ‘ the 
‘mys=c gulf from God to Man ” of 
whic. Emerson spoke; and only the 
mys&> who can wield a pen can 

‘prcdice immortal literature. So 
convricing a teacher of English 
literature es Arthur Quiller-Couch 
state. that Dr. Johnson had small 
capacty to understand mysticism 
and =dds, “It is also something 
whick even Shakespeare did not 
undecstand, though he unconsciously 
reliec -on it. `- a oa 
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The intimacy of the mystic with 
words gives birth to immortal litera- 


ture. The capacity to express in 


words what the mystic realizes in 
experience brings to the vision of 
mortals immortal truths, and these 
can never pass away from human 


LITERATURE IN ITS 


Literature is the thought of think- 
ing souls. It deals with the great 
clementary feelings and passions 
which are a necessary and perma- 
nent part of human nature. Human 
nature being unchanging in its deep- 
cr aspects, the literary achievement 
ofa country at first sight produces 
an impression of uniformity. That 
is the impression produced by 
the literature of England through 
the centuries. But the impression 
wears off when we realize that there 
are shifts in literary fashions also. 
‘Forms that are popular and attract- 
ive in one age are replaced by those 
of another. Many forms have, how- 
ever, changed but little. The lyrical 


tradition is the surest and most. 


lasting of England’s endowments, 
even though we do not know enough 
to trace its earliest history. Songs 


of love, devotion and patriotism: “ 


speak to the world of an unchanging 
humanity from generation to genera- 
tion. In the verses of the Persian 
Omar Khayyam, the Roman Horace 
and the English shepherd, Robert 
Herrick, there is the same familiar 
mood. Each is troubled by the 
pathetic shortness of human life, 





LITERATURE IN ITS CHANGING MOODS ST 
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ken. This avenue of thought will 
lead zhe young literary creators in 
the India of today to a wonderful 
mint in whith they can fashion 
immcrta’ coins out of the golden 
nuggets whica Nature provides. 


CHANGING MOODS 


each shrinks from the thought of 
deatL, and each tries to dispel the 
thought with the scarcely consoling 
resolve to enjoy life while it lasts. 
How similar also are the main por- 
tions of the ‘olk-songs and legends 
of tLe world! Neither man nor 
nature has changed profoundly since 
the lawn of creation. The same 
stars shine above, the same passions 
stir nner. to their depths; flood, 
drought, war and pestilence still 
undo the latour of generations of 
men. And yet literature, which 
deals with all these, has undergone 
varicus changes as it has received 
new ‘irections from its shifting envi- 
ronment. Sometimes it is in conflict 
with th2 aims and the ideals of 
science. But science cannot enlarge 
man‘s moral vision as literature can. 
That is the function of literature. 
It is life tha: is the great educator, 
and -rue literature does not cut itself 
off fom life and its realities. 

Tre estabkshment of English as 
one of the world’s great literatures 
was Jue largely to the foundation 
afforded it be the classical Renais- 
sance. It had its beginnings at 
least nme hundred years before 
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Chaucer saw the light of day. But 


it was under Queen Elizebeth that . 


Spenser gave voice to the national 
ideals that inspired her spacious 
times. He set the 
English poetry which the centuries 
have carried: on. There were, how- 
ever, more writers than ceaders in 
his time. Up.to the midcle of the 
eighteenth century very fw people 
were sufficiently educatec to read 
and write. The humbler amongst 


them listened tc tales reund the 


home fires. —— 23 
The love of a good story is one ol 
the few mental cravings thet accom- 
pany mankind tili the.end. But ir 
the times of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts the drama became the most 
popular and attractive literary form. 
and the theatre was the school-house 
of popular instruction. Through it 
the. people grew <amiliar with their 
country’s history. With a vividness 
new to the age the drame held ur 
the mirror to the past and Handed on 
its own picture to poster_ty.-. The 
name of Shakespeare is stil, for an 
immense number of readers, a sort 
of superstition. He was himself also 
an actor; and it is said that whilst 
writing the ghost-scene in Hemlet he 
passed a long night within the hal- 
Jowed walls of Westminster Abbey 
for inspiration. We do not know 
how he was received by his audience, 
but he was certainly never slighted 
and insulted as, foz instance. Molière 
was flouted by the high-srows of 
France. Shakespeare made the stage 
eternal. The world in which he lived 
is -dead; the world which Ais pen 
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creeted will never die. 

‘The drama was the natural way of 
expressing the national ideas and 
serfiments of the time. But after 
Shagspeare the influence of the 
staze began to wane. “The party 
spi- t became the guiding factor ‘in 
pol-zical tife, and the scene of patri- 
clic appeal shifted from the Globe 
anc the Blackfriars to Westminster. 
An increasing number of people 
wags Jearning to read as the country ' 
advanced. The Restoration was a 
landmark in history. It meant not 
only a change of government, ‘but 
alsc the beginning of a new England, 
in We, thought and literature. The 
greier portion of the literature 
of Ccctor Johnson’s time consisted 
of novels, and it is incredible when 
we chink of the large stream cf 
novels at present that they are 
really the youngest thing in litera- 
ture. Beginning with Pamela in 1749 
thei, number increased so rapidly 
that Sheridan made Sir Anthony ° 
Absclite in The Rivals complain 
of tre poisonous effect on young 
mincs of reading these “trashy 
noves” from the circulating libraries. 
Late- stii, Wordswerth complained 
of tæ craze of novel-reading. But 
the zraze has come to stay. It were 


“idle to guess what new developments 


are possible in the novel form, or 
Whevaer, as the novel has largely 
supp-anted the drama and partly 
assumed the province of poetry, it 
may 20t in turn be custed from the 
dominant position it has held for the 
last two hundred years. The nove! 
is urloubtedlv a great. intellectua!. 
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achievement, and the time has long 
gone by when a plea for the habit 
of novel-reading need even ‘be 
entered. Fiction is popular all over 
the world, and of all literary agencies 
it best answers the cravings of the 
mind. l 
- The reading public of England 
changed the form of literature in-the 
last century. Poetry had revived 
from about the end of the eighteenth 
century, but the years 1821 to 1834 
marked the most melancholy inter- 
lude of mortality among the English 
poets. Keats died of consumption 
at Rome in r82r. In-1822 Shelley 
was drowned off Leghorn and in 1824. 
Byron, succumbed to marsh fever at 
Missolonghi. Scott, worn out by the 
struggle to meet his creditors, died: 
in his Scottish home in 1832 and two 
years later Coleridge gave up a-long 
and unequal struggle with ill health. 
Some of these came to an untimely 
end ; accident, disease and frustrated 
` effort have accompanied their mem- 
ory. Wordsworth lived on, but 
his earlier impulses for humanity 
had been numbed. Tennyson and 
Browning continued their work late 
into the century, but Matthew 
Arnold deserted poetry as something 
not strong enough to save culture 
and civilization. . 
One of the marked features of the 
literature of the last century was the 
absence of a great school of poetic 
satire. The age had its moments of 
fun and parody, but it never endured 
the lash which Dryden administered 
to the men in power and Pope to the 
general public of their times, Satire 
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seemed out of place in the romantic 
movement which changed the old 
ideas of art and literature. The 
literature of the eighteenth century 
was essentially the literature of the 
town, but. towards its end the centre 
of interest changed from the coffec- 
houses and clubs and the drawing- 
room to the open country, which was 
the real land of romance. Like 
Falstaff, men began “to babble of 
green fields.” Literature now took 


more interest in men in humbler 


circumstances, in the simpler ways of 
living, in children and even in the 
dumb animals. Is it not significant 
that there were no children and no 
animals in the literature of the 
preceding centuries? Even the 
youngest of Shakespeare’s characters 
had left their childhood far behind. 
But the greatest attraction now was 
the life of the countryside. Nature 
was romantic in her moods bath of 
benignancy and of strife. 

This great change in outlook 
accompanied not only the advance 
of democracy but even the growth 
of industry. The possibilities of 
industrial wealth seemed boundless. 
Queen Victoria was by this time well 
established on the throne of her 
ancestors. Carlyle was preaching 
his new gospels, and railing at his 
own generation in trying to organize 
a still chaotic’world. Ruskin’s name 
went with that of his master. 
Democracy was still on its trial, and 
none could yet estimate its import- 
ance in the scheme of things. The 
story of human life in the streets, 
the factories and the countryside was 
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lit up by flashes of valour end beauty 
and sacrifice, but was nct without 
touches of squalor ard greec. 
Literature began to deal with life's 
“growing problems from meny points 
Of view, the most important of which 
was that of the humanist who dared 
‘to speak out. Far away in Ayrshire 
Burns first raised his voice in lyric 
exaltation of the man whe was “a 
man for a’ that,” regardless of the 
guinea’s stamp. The best known of 
all the Victorian pleas for the poor 
was Hood’s immortal ‘Seng of the 
Shirt.” It was reprinted in journals. 
translated into other languages. 
woven into handkerchiefs and sung 
in the streets of Londen. Mrs. 
Gaskell gave a most pathetic picture 
of the working-class life in Manchester 
in her novel, Mary Baricu, which 
appealed to a wide audience and won 
the admiration cf Carlyls and ol 


Dickens. Ebenezer Eliott and 
William Morris showed bow in a 
changing England Poetry took 


Poverty for its companion. 

It is impossible to consicer litera- 
ture merely as an ornamert of the 
libraries. It is nct an escape from 
life, nor a refug2 only ci leisure 
hours. It is one of the greatest 
forces for mutual understanding and 
appreciation among the nations of 


the earth. Today its influence is 
waning, like that of religion, in a 
world torn by. discord and strife, 
where might is right, and the only 
right. This is an age of many 
bocks and few readers. We are far 
more zeady to listen to the litera- 
ture that comes through the radio 
thaa to the old master voices which 
alone ean lift the human soul. The 
war-winds have uprooted many of 
the samctities of life, and the future 


alore can tell how many will survive 


in tie *‘ new order’’ of things. The 
Victorians had faith in progress and 
in tae Jawn of better times.. That 
faith grew dimmer as this century 
advanced. Two great wars have 
mace the future darker than it ever 
was before. But it were best to 
cult-vate the faith of the optimist, 
the literary optimist. He of all 
people brings a smile to trembling 
lips, makes us believs that true love 
is emrortal, that clean, honest 
laughter is a gift, noz an acquisition, 
and thet in the printed page we can 
help the world to arget its sorrows, 
its worries and its failures. Litera- 
ture kes its charging moods in all 
courtri2s on the earth, but supreme 
over tham all is “ man’s wnconquer- 
able mmd. ” | 

e. B. J. WADIA 


MORALS AT THE CROSSROADS IN THE 
oy = USA 


[ Hervey Wescott, a Western student of philosophy, religion and sclence 
in the light of history, is on solid ground in the’ modern welter of discreetly 
guided thinking, in this, that or the other direction, when he advocates giving a 


man the facts and letting him draw his own conclusions. 


For every student 


who abandons the old and trodden highway of routine to enter upon the solitary 
path of independent thought—Godward—the world is the saner, and the richer. 
For no honest searcher after the eternal truth will come back empty-handed, 
` and each original thinker with an inspiration of his own to solve the universal 
problems can lay at least his mite upon the one altar of Truth.—IEp. | 


Humanitarian American educators 
have Jong endeavoured to create insti- 
tutions of learning that would serve 
the ideal function of education in 
a democracy by becoming generating 
plants for practical idealism. But 
the essence of idealism—the desire 
to give before receiving—is a practi- 
cal religion inherent in a purposeful 
philosophy of life. The acquisition 
of such a philosophy and its consoli- 
‘ dation in the character of men is 


necessarily antecedent to specific . 


economic and social gains, although, 
given. a few genuine practical ide- 
alists; many may be inspired by their 
example. Example, however, has 
its limitations. Man is primarily a 
rational being, and unless there are 
already firmly implanted in his 
character the seeds of a philosophy 
of altruism, or of a ‘Religion of 
Solidarity,” as it was called by 
Edward Bellamy, example will not 
compel alteration of a self-centred 
programme of living. 

The realization that an integrated 
metaphysics has been the missing 


vitamin in attempts at moral educa- 
tion is gradually dawning. Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago has played a helpful part 
in furthering such an awakening, but 
the elements out of which must come 
a wide-spread recognition of the need 
have been brewing for some time. 
The new God of the West, Modern 
Science, after rightfully displaying a 
distrust of traditional theological 
answers to the human equation, 
developed a religious zeal of its own 
under the guise of a crusade in scep- 
ticism. This same scepticism, has, 
however, begun to cancel itself out. 
The natural scientist, triumphant 
from major victories over the physi- 
cal elements, has arrived at terra 
tncoguita in social and moral prob- 
lems. What is worse, his tools of 
dissection, so useful in the laboratory, 
fail to fit the needs of the new 
occasion. Being a man of honour 
he has begun to admit his predica- 
ment. l 
The discoveries and the inventions 
which he conceived to be new boons 
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to human relations have ozten douk- 
led the troubles. Nor is ke altc- 
gether blameless, for by ais short- 
sighted attempts to treat the human 
being as a formula in a test-tube he 
has gradually convinced. his flock 
that morality 15 expediency, that 
man is an elongated ape and that 
happiness is to be found in zhe selfish 
satisfaction of basic anima! instincts 


such as those involving sx, food . 


and shelter. Now the brave new 
world, because it is honest, is begin- 


ning to frighten itself. Psychologists, | 


dominant influences in the feld of 
education, have begun to realize that 
when a student is indoctrinated with 
the idea that. his confused self is 
simply and solely a bundle of condi- 
tioned reflexes, he is a poor candidate 
for superimposed exhorteticns to 
idealistic behaviour. Ethics profes- 
sors who spend the first half of their 
course telling students the degree to 
which a primary “moral nature ” 
has no basis in fact, find a common 
response to counsels of perfection 
subsequently given in Ethics B, to be 
summarized -in three words: “ Why 
should I?” Before reaching this 
all-embracing conclusion in an Ethics 
course, moreover, students have 
received considerable impulsicn along 
the same general pathway of thought 
by the insistence of the averzge an- 
thropologist or b:ologist cn man’s 
being a fortuitous concurrerce of 
atoms, coming from nowhere and 
with a similar destination. | 

The necessity ol a rational basis 
for ethics is apparent to the gr2atest 
educators—if not to- all. .Many 


. 
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Ethics professors would like very 


rack to teach a system that would 
camy a genuine and self-compelling 
we ght, but where is it to be found ? 
Certainly not in the social sciences, 
daily illustrating their inability to 
feretrate the deeper metaphysical 
essence of human nature, nor in the 
old-time religious dogmas, for these 
bare been both entirely irrational 
anc < failure in promoting human 


-soltlarity. Perhaps a few words of - 


counsel may be taken from Thomas 
Pane, who wrote :— | 
Ve must go back and think as if we 
wer: the first men who ever thought.. 
L we divest ourselves of both con- 
ten pcrary and medieval prejudice, 


"we may be on the road to a deeper 


uncerstanding of the relation be- 
tween moral and mental qualities, 
bet-veen ‘‘intuition “ and intellect. 
Begin, for instance, with the primary 
realties observable through simple 
introspection—reason, the moral 
nature, intuition and instinct. Some- - 
wiere in man there is a sense of 
justce, somewhere the desire to find 
endiring values, somewhere the 
desice, if only a desire, to believe in 
‘inur ortality. Why should these 
funcamental qualities. of fuman 
nattre be considered as secondary 


-rather than as primary in an analysis 


of man? Why should not nature 
reveal reality to us through intuition 
and moral perception as. well as 
throigh intellect, and should not the 
instnictive beliefs of men for millen- 
niums in the soul and in an inde- 
pencert moral consciousness give us 
pause vor serious thought ? To select 
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an admirable statement of this 
argument from the Gifford Lectures 
of W. Macneile Dixon :— 

On every side today you meet with 
an exaltation of the intellect at the 
expense of the spirit. You may trust, it 
is said, your thoughts, but not your 
aspirations. In your ideals you employ, 
it seems, a private script, a language 
unknown to nature; in your logic, on 
the other hand, nature herself speaks. 
You see the design. Nature is rent 
asunder, You enthrone the measuring, 
weighing, calculating faculty of the 
human creature. His remaining attri- 
butes are irrelevant. But who told 
you that nature had drawn this 
line? ,Where did you learn of this 
preference ? Nature has no preferences. 
If she has given us deceiving souls, how 
can you argue that she has given us 
trustworthy intellects? If nature miś- 
leads us in the one case, she very 
probably misleads us in the other, and 
if that be so, it were best to wind up 
the debate, and turn our attention to 
stocks and shares. We should at least, 
' then, aim at a conclusion which the 
intellect can accept and the heart 
approve. 

Moral attitudes are influenced to 
a marked degree by contemporary. 
opinion relative to the origin of man, 
his present significance in the totality 
of evolution. Today the wholesale 
destruction of belief in Christian’ 
eschatology has left educators, and, 
in faet, all intellectuals, with a 
congenital distrust of the words 
“soul” and “ immortality.” Yet it 
has been the opinion of many noble 
and respected minds that the 
question of Human immortality is 
in importance second to none. “If 
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immortality be untrue,” wrote 
Buckle, “it matters little whether 
anything else be true or not.” “ That 
man,” said Goethe, “is dead even 
in this life who has no belief in 
another.” — i 


This matter of either acceding to 


or denying the plausibility of human 


immortality is indeed crucial in its 
bearing upon morality. Every ethi- 
cal system is based upon certain 
fundamental principles, for which 
permanent value is claimed. Yet if 
there is no permanence in man 
himself, if the whole human story is 
without meaning, it is indeed the 
ultimate folly to live for any ideal 
higher than pleasures of the moment. 
Upon no such structure can be built 
a civilization of social co-operation, 
but, fortunately, mankind is loath 
to accept fully the modern material- 
ism. Perhaps Schopenhauer sensed 
the answer when he wrote:— 

In the furthest depths of our being 
we are secretly conscious of our share 
in the inexhaustible spring of eternity, 
so that we can always hope to find life 
in it again. 

And it was the opinion of that 
worthy mind, to which many before 
and since, from Plato to. Jolin 
McTaggart, have likewise subscribed, 
that each man is in fact on a long 
pilgrimage, engaged in an endless 
process of growth through experi- 
ence, and that the soul, as the real 
essence of individual man, returns 
again and again from death to new 
birth for the purpose of continuing 
tasks not yet fulfilled. Such a view 
not only fails to violate the sanctity 
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of reason, but suggests a compelling 
basis for social ethics in outlining 
the life of man as an incident in a 
co-operative enterprise of evolution 
—intimately related to himself as an 
individual. And yet such a concep- 
tion, though in no way dependen- 
upon theology, would fmd grea- 
difficulty in obtaining a respectful 
hearing in our halls of learning. The 
fault lies in the “act that the devel- 
opment of mode-n thought has beer. 
appallingly one-sided. Irtellectua_ 
leaders have -oncentrated their 
efforts entirely on a “ pragmatic ’ 
approach, gearec to the laboratory. 
‘all the while blindly assuming that 
their method is incompatible with 
metaphysics instead of being one oë 
its essentials. 

_Itis obvious tiat the purposes ol 
education could aever be fulfilled by 
indoctrination in a metaphysica? 
system, but, conversely, it is equally 
true that deprecetion of metaphysics 
in general, anc of any theories 
regarding soul end immortality ir 
particular, leaves the stucent “ in- 
doctrinated ” with a negative 
scepticism unable to furnish the 
driving desire for social co-c peration- 

Every ideal hes its root in meta- 
physics. On the basis of a material- 
istic or purely economic ptilosophy 
what support is there for ex—ortation 
to a life of service? ‘Yet zven the 
position of the economic de erminist 
is a metaphysical position usually 
unconsciously held. And ¢nce it is 
generally concede that thee can be 
no moral virtue without conscious 
choice, it seems imperative that 
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Eikis courses should include disci- 


pire in metaphysics. Each individual 
studənt should think through to his 
ovn basic conclusions respecting the 
nate of reality in human nature, 
instead of absorbing views like a 
sponge from the popular mind-set. 
Ji is at this point that the contri- 
bution of Robert M. Hutchins can 
be fally appreciated. He proposes 
to supply through education the 
took of philosophical and moral ° 
eva.uation, and then to leave the 
indnidual to become his own 
aiuthmwity on ultimate matters of 
mors] value. To fear Fascist or 
Cataalic implications in such a pro- 
p25a. is utter nonsense, for in fact it 
o:fezs the only alternative to regi- 
mertétion. Men who are taught to 
think for themselves on fundamental 
iss23 will continue to do so when 
they confront the smallest details, 
retusing to become blind followers or 
bling leaders of the blind. | 
Intellectually honest educators are ° 
bezining to perceive that when 
mocern science cleaned house by 
removing medieval theological débris, 
she also threw out the chairs upon 
which to sit. A purposeful explana- 
tion of man’s destiny, consciously 
based on metaphysics, is in no way 


‘rendered incredible simply for the 


reasoa that metaphysics is distrusted 
and because dogmatic religions have 
faikei to solve the problem. The 
etaznal questions remain, after being 
cover2d over in turn, first by priest- 
craft and then by a newer material- 
ism. Satisfactory answers to the 
ethical equations cannot be supplied 
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unless this obvious fact is recognized. 

An Ethics professor should not be 
requested to blue-print the answers, 
but he should be expected to state 
the issues fairly. If John B. Watson 
holds forth for environmental deter- 
minism, Pythagoras and Schopen- 
hauer will be found to balance 
the scales adequately. If Freud 
rises to proclaim that morality is a 
reflex action of sex-drives, Plato, 
the source of Western idealistic 
philosophy, will state the reverse. 
And among the moderns themselves 
there are also the materials neces- 
sary for contrast. Alexis Carrel, 
William McDougall, G. Lowes Dick- 
inson and John McTaggart of 


England have a great deal to say but. 


Jack an intelligent and interested 
audience. 

An Ethics professor has a serious 
responsibility. He is aware of his 
natural, personal bias, and that it 
should not obstruct careful con- 
sideration of a view sharply contrast- 
ing with his own, nor prevent 
students from becoming each his own 
responsible moral authority. Often 
he admits to his class that he isa 
pragmatist, a moral relativist, a 
“ naturalist,” or whatever he may 
call himself, but this is not enough. 
He should make his own position 
clear not only by namingit, but also 
by stating the fundamental postu- 
lates upon which it rests, together 
with’ its metaphysical implications, 
so that students may be taught to 
evaluate critically all basic hypoth- 
eses., ' 

Even then, the task of fairly pre- 
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senting the bases of moral evalua- 
tion is yet far from complete.. It is 
well to contrast the opinions of 
recent moralists, which differ in 
specific detail, but it should also be 
within the perceptive range of an 
intelligent professor that the whole 
of these systems together are strong- 
ly biased by “the climate of 
opinion” of our age, to borrow 
Whitehead’s phrase. That “ climate 
of opinion ” or “ frame of reference ” 
is strongly pro-materialistic deter- 
minism, and anti any conception of 
morality which rests upon the hy- 
pothesis of individual human immor- 
tality. This is the most important 
“bias,” a conditioning effected by 
the dominant intellectual influence 
of the day, and is not only anti- 
religious, but also is disinclined to 
consider the metaphysical questions 
which religion has attempted to 
answer. Yet the fact remains that 
no self-compelling rational morality 
can be built without considering 
the nature of permanent values, and 
hence the problem of individual 
immortality. 

Two contrasting philosophies must 
be presented to students—tor, in 
fact, only two exist. There is first 
the philosophy of complete moral 
relativism, based upon the concep- 
tion of a world where “whirl is king” 
and permaifence is but delusion, 
and, secondly, the. philosophy of 
permanent, purposeful development 


of the moral individual through the 


medium of change. If moral theo- 
ries are presented to the student 


after he has been made aware of this 
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great dichotomy in humar thought, 
he gains both a deeper and a more 
mature perspective. If the realities 
of one age become the “untenable 
hypotheses ” of another, it may be 
that the quest for rational meaning 
and purpose in the human drama is 
not yet finished, and tha: it is 
profitable to seek a solution to the 
moral equation from a view-point 
which recognizes chat the “eternal 
questions” need to be attacked 
anew. 

Peter Drucker, in The End of 
Economic Man, describes with pene- 
trating insight the despa of the 
masses when they perceive the in- 
ability of an economic ideal to give 
a meaning to individual lfe and a 
rationale for social ethics. Economic 
determinism, psychological behav- 
iourism and biclogical ethics are 
of the same essence—al based 
upon the assumption that man 
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is an irresponsible creature of 
chaace circumstance. What other 
ultimate conclusion can be reason- 
bly uld ? -There is only one, and 
it inextricably interwoven with a 
hyputhesis of human immortality 
which .describes man as a perma- 
nert soul whose development is 
remcated by attendance to perma- 
nert values. 

TLe Ethics professor, then, in all 
humlity, should be willing to 
uncertake a comparative study of 
relizcns and philosophies, both 
ancxex.t and modern, and to encour- 
age 1 similar procedure, while at 
the same time welcoming in open 
disas3ion the efforts of students to 
react a new synthesis. Traditions 
of ilought which balance by con- 
trast the modern bias should have 
thei: hearing and their respectful 
consilsration both in the classroom 
and ia student publications. 

| HERVEY WESCOTT 


Alas, alas, that all men should possess Al_va, be one with the Great Soul, 
and that, possessing it, Alaya. should so little a~ail them ! 

Behold how like the moon, reflected : the tranquil waves, Alaya is 
reflected by the small and by the great, is rurrored in the tiniest atoms, - 


yet fails to reach the heart of all. 


Alas, taz so few men should profit by 


the gift, the priceless boon of learning truth fhe right perception of existing 
things, the knowledge of the non-existent ! 


The Wotce of the Silence 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE 


| Shri O. C. Gangoly, a well-known ndian art critic, demolishes here 
the absurd theory that Indians were incapab=2 o? sculptured representation of 
the Buddha before they took instruct:on from the Greeks. The idea of ancient 
India, the generatrix of cultures, hav_ng gone to school to the infant culture of 
Europe is flattering to Western vanity; other-vise so fantastic a theory as that 
which Shri Gangoly successfully challenges Ould hardly have gained a serious 


hearing.—Ivn, | 


The Lahore Government Museutn 
` contains a large number of Buddhist 
Images of a school of sculpturs 
variously designated as the Hellen- 


istic, the Greco-Buddhist and tha 


Gandhara School. They are believe! 
to have been made during the rule 
of the Kushana Emperors, beginnin2 
with Kaniska, who had his capital 
city at Purusapura or Peshawar anel 
who, according to various estimates, 
reigned sometime between 72 and 
120 A, D. The Kushana Empire 
covered the 
Gandhara (a name as old as ths 
` Mahabharata), the extent of whica 
varied from time to time but whica 
included the whole of the Punjab, 1 
portion of the Kashmir Swat Valley 
and a fraction of Afghanisthar. 
Numerous examples of Buddhist 
sculptures recovered from these sites 
have been collected in the museums 
of Lahore, Peshawar and Calcutta 
and in various European museums. 
In 19r0 a great French antiquarian 
read before a coterie of his friends 
in Paris a paper in which he claimed 
to prove, on the basis of study of a 


serics of sculptures in the Lahore 


Museum and at Hoti Maradan, that 
the Indians could not formulate the 


territory known as 


* Buddha Image. 


figur> cf their national God—the 
Lore Buddha—and that the first 
Image of the Buddha was mace not 
by any Indian sculptor but by some 
Greex artist of Gandhara. This 
assertion was broadcast all over the 
worll and, through tke agencies of 
Reu-er, this startling news was 
telegraphed to all the newspapers of 
Indiz, which published the substance 
of ths paper that purported to prove 
the Greek origin of the Buddha 
Image. The original paper in French 
was fist published in English 
tran: lation by the India Society in 
rgr& so that very few Indian scholars 
had any opportunity to examine the 
evidence and to contest the con- 
clusions of the French savant. 

In rg12, at the Oriental Congress 
held at Leyden, an Indian scholar 
read a gaper in which he contested 
the claim of the Greek origin of the 
In another well- 
documented paper published in 1926, 
the ame scholar showed by numerous 
quotaticns from other scholars com- 
mitted to the Greek theory that the 
Image or the Buddha had existed 
long prior to the rise of the Gandhara 
scheol. In another very well illus- 
trated paper it was proved by the 
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same scholar thet the formulation 
of the Buddha Image—thit of a 
Yogi seated in a peculiarly Indian 
pose—was an essentially Indian con- 
ception, based on and derived from 
earlier 
Image which had been current in 
various parts of India beiore the 
advent of the Buddha. It was fur- 
ther proved that side by side with. 
and perhaps earlier than, the earliest 
representation of the Gandhara 
School, the Image was repzesented 
in the School of Mathura, that in all 
probability the first Image of the 
Buddha was formulated by an artist 
of the Mathura School and that the 
characteristic Indian conception oZ 
the Buddha differed fundamentally 
from the presentation we meet with. 
in the thousands of cross-b-zeeds o= 
the Gandhara school. Motwith- 
standing this able demonstration ož 
the Indian origin of the Buddhe 


Image, the Archeological Depart- 


ment is still committed to the theory 
that the first Image of the Buddhe 
was formulated in some part of the 
Gandhara country by some Greek 
artist, and that this Image, formu- 
lated by a foreigner, has been copiec 
throughout the later history oZ 
Buddhist Art—in the Images of the 
Amaravati, of the Mathura and oz 
the Gupta Schoo. | 

Very recently the main plank in the 
argument for a Greek origin has beer. 
taken away by the discovery of a very 
early text relating to the canonical 
injunctions of Early Buddhism. 
The pivot of the argument 
of the protagonists of the Greek 


traditions of the Yakshe 


theory is that in the earliest monu- 
mers of Buddhist art, viz., those at 
Ehehut and Sanchi—datable about 
the second and the first century 
B. C, respectively,—in the various 
scer 2s illustrating the life of the 
Buc-lha, His figure is not represented 
and His presence is suggested by a 
symbol, either an umbrella (a chatra), 
or a pair of feet ( pädukā) indicating 
the presence cf the Lord. From this . 
it hes been inferred that the formu- ° 
lation of the Figure and the Image 
of tze Effulgent One—the Personali- 
ty of Immeasurable Radiance, 
Am>-ibha, as the subsequent texts 
describe Him—was beyond the 
capacity of Indian artists. It has 
now been proved by a very early 
text of the Buddhist canon that there 
was a specific injunction laid down 
in {22 canon which prevented the 
reprrsentation of the Buddha in any 


-pictcrial or plastic form. It has been 


the consistent beitef in all Vedic and 
Pos=Yedic thought that the Tran- ' 
scer.jantal Being, whether in the 
Ved formulation, or in Hinayanist 
Bucaaist conceptions, could never be 
caugat within the limits of measured 
lineaments. What was possible was 
to d=vise a form (more on the models 
of zarlier non-human and super- 


* human types—Yakshas, Devas, Cak- 


rave-tins—than on the basis of the 
portrait of the historical Buddha ) 
whier could provide a convenient 
support for the meditation of the 
faithcul, or the lay-devotee. And it 
was asa useful aid to devotion, an 
easy implement of meditation or a 
combutable support for contempla- 


tion that the Image of the Buddha 
crept into the later developments of 
Buddhistic doctrine. And when the 
necessity arose the Image was 
immediately formulated in the atel- 
ters of Mathura. 

One of the most importan: and 
significant impediments, then, to an 
iconic representation of the Baddha 
was the canonical interdiction against 
. any visible image of the Buddha, 
‘ implied in the words of the Buddha 
Himself and recorded in the Brahma- 
JGla-Sutia, a part of the Dighe- 
Nikéya. The Buddha is reported to 
have said :— 


The outward form, brethren, 7 
Him, who has won the Truth, the 
Tathagata, stands before you, tut that 
which binds it to rebirth is cut in 
twain. So long as His body shall last, 
so long do Gods and men behokl Hin. 
On the dissolution of the body, beyond 
the end of His life, neither gods nor men 
shall see Him. 

As is well known, this suta deals 
with the most fundamental Buddhist 
doctrines and its canonical authority 
was too sacred to be despised by 
any artist; none, in view of the 
above assertion, could ever think of 
attempting to render in visible fcrm 
One who had passed into the réalm 


of invisibility and was thus incap-. 


able of being seen by either gods or 
men. 


Here, then, we have an aathorita- 
tive explanation why, on the reiefs 
at Sanchi and at Bharaut, the 
Buddha’s invisibility is suggested 
by omitting His figure. Irom the 
strictly Hinayanist point o: view, it 
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woulc be a heresy to depict the 
Invis-.ble One in any visible form, 
just as from the strictly aniconic 
conccptions of Vedic thought, the 
Bramha, the Transcendental Being, 
coulc not be represented in human 
shap-. 

But for this indirect injunction, 
no leck of technical skill or of crea- 
tive genius, nor any manner of 
incavacity in the Antiquarians’ sense 
could ever have prevented the native 
artists of India from rendering the 
personality of the Greatest Spiritual 
Figure of her history in worthy and 
adec uate plastic forms, as the later 
history of Indian Buddhist art has 
so krilliantly demcnstrated. 

When the devotional cult of the 
Bucdha, that is to say, the cult of 
the personal worship of His Image 
in he form of an Icon (a pratimā ) 
—arose, about the latter part of the 
firs: century B. cC., and the Indian 
sculptor was called upon to provide 
Images for the use of worshippers, 
he had already provided Images for 
the earlier forms of cult-worship that 
hal existed before the advent of the 
Brddha. Those had included the 
Vedic God Indra, Skanda, Visgakha 
aml Agni, the Images of the Jaina 
Religion and also those of numerous 
vilage-gods of popular folk-worship 
( chiefly represented in early and 
prehistoric terra-cottas ), of which 
tke most wide-spread cult was the 
worship of the Yakshas—of one or 
another of these, as the presiding 
genius of a particular culture-area, 
eech city in India had a special 
Image. 
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So the Indien Image-maker hed 
in his ancient and traditional repez- 
toire an ample supply of iconographic 
formulas, patterns and types out cf 
which he could easily formulate the 
Image of the Euddha. There was 
no necessity for him to go to extra- 
Indian sources to borrow the 
lineaments of his national religious 
and spiritual patterns and -ypes. In 
ancient Indian tradition tiere were 
definite canonical prescript.cns for 
visualising a Mahā-puruza or a 
Superman. This theoretical funda- 
mental type of the Superman was 
conceived as havmg thirty-iwe char- 
acteristic marks or laksanas. - And 
in Buddhist texts which Ee.ong to 
times much earher than any contact 
with Hellenistic culture, the peculiar 
Image of the Buddha is indicated by 
these thirty-two cnaracteristic marks 
of the Superman. In other words, a 
definite idea of the Buddha's appear- 
ance existed before the -ime of 
actual representations in astic 
forms or icons. 

In early Indian art, represenzed by 
a series of pre-Christian stone I-nages 
of Yakshas, there existed an okd and 
widely venerated type which was 
naturally adopted by the new cult 
of the new religion of the Buddhists 
as soon as the personal wership 
of the Buddha gr2w up, urposing 
the necessity of formulating an Icon 
for worship. This had to conform 
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20t only with the thirty-two laksaias, 
or characteristic marks of traditional 
-mages of the Superman, but also 
with the cult of the Yakshas which 
immediately preceded in current 
popular worship and was superseded 
ky the newly established cult of the 
Buddha-Worship. In these circum- 
stances, it- is impossible to conceive 
taaz any figure of Socrates or of 
Christ could have been used by 
the Indian Image-maker as the ° 
mocel for his formulation of the 
first Image of the Buddha. To 
suggest- such an‘absurdity is to ignore 
the whole history of Image worship 
and of Inage-making in India, which 
had 2xisted before the advent of the 
Buddha. 

Tke theory of the so-called Greek 
origin of the Buddha has been 
demcnstrated by recent research to 
be untenable, and the more probable 
theory of an indigenous origin has 
been accepted by several groups of 
European scholars and savants—a ' 
facz very little known in India and 
ignored by Indian Indologists. There 
is nothing surprising in the facts 
established by recent research not 
yet heving been able te overtake the 
misrepresentation of the origin of 


Buddhist art, for “a Lie can travel 


around the world and back again, 
while the Truth is putting on its 
shoes.” 

i QO. C. GANGOLY 


SELF-HELP 


[ Miss Constance Williams, after a successful business career, has set out 


to examine herself and recommends this to every one of us. 


This self-examina- 


tion is of the utmost importance, but should we not first have a standard by 


which we may judge ourselves ? 


Tf we do not, no matter how thorough our 


examination, it will be fruitless, and where can we obtain a good working 
standard but from the true immemorial Wisdom—Religion ?—Ep., | 


An indispensable volume in the 
libraries of our grand-parents was 
a book called Self-Help by a mate- 
rialistic old gentleman of the name 
of Samuel Smiles. That book was 
very typical of their age, an age of 
industrial expansion, an age when 
material possessions were beginning 
to count for more than an illustrious 
. pedigree, an age when the “ Self- 
made man ” was becoming an 
increasingly familiar figure. 

Self-Help is necessary in our gene- 
ration also, but for us the Self has 
a deeper, wider meaning than it 

ever had for our parents. We are 
beginning to find that material 
success is but a very small part of 
life, that the “ Self-made man ” for 
all his pride in his achievement is 
not necessarily a happy individual. 

And that is what we are all seek- 
ing today—happiness. One by -one 


we find that the material possessions | 


we have striven so hard to obtain 
do not bring us Happiness. We ask 
ourselves in bewilderment what we 
do want. We grow annoyed with 
ourselves for being dissatisfied. 

Yet this dissatisfaction is very 
natural—and very. healthy. It is 
what the poets call “ Divine Dis- 
content,” and only by passing 


through this stage of discontent can 
we ultimately find out just what it 
is in life that we are missing. | 

One cause of our bewilderment is 
that we are living in an age of 
transition and all our values, the 
values in which our parents believed 
so implicitly, are in the melting-pot. 
We do not know what to believe. 
Science is destroying the faith our 
fathers held and although it is 
working hard to replace that by 
another—and perhaps a better— 
faith, that faith is not yet ours and 
in the meantime what are we to do ? 
By what are we to guide our lives ? 
What ideals can we uphold as being 
worth striving for ? 

It is a common thing today to 
find that the ideals we profess ure 
not the ideals we live by. For 
instance, we teach our children that 
the greatest height of nobility is 
always to tell the truth, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that it takes a noble 
man or woman to he correctly at a 
crucial moment. We lay too much. 
stress on exactness of detail and 
neglect the real issues. 

As Robert Louis Stevenson very 


‘truly says, 


The habitual liar may be a very 
honest fellow and live truly with his 
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wife and friends; while another man 


who never told a formal fe'’sehood in 
his life may yet be himself one he— 
heart and face, from top to bottom. 
This is the kind of he chat poisons 
intimacy. And, vice versa, veracity to 
sentiment, truta in a relation, truth to 
your own heart and your friends, never 
to feign or falsify emotion—ihat is the 
truth which makes love possible and 
mankind happy. 

Let us have ideals by all means, 
but let us be consistent. Let us 
teach our children ideals which they 
have some hope of attaining. Let 
us give them a religion which is not 
at complete variance with the 
society in which they have to live. 
It is our duty to show them how 
to live true to the real essence of 
life rather than to preach a ‘‘Sunday 
only ” religion. 

And in order to achieve this we 
must be true to our own character 
instead of attempting to mould it 
into an ideal cur neighbcurs profess 
to admire. Yet it is far harder to 
be our real selves than to conform 
to the accepted pattern. Everyone 
we meet endeavours to change us, 
those nearest to us most oi all. And 
our natural laziness, or plzasantness, 
or dislike of hurting people’s feel- 
ings will be our greatest cbstacle. 


For to be labelled “ different ” 
today is almost to be made a social 
leper. Yet if we are strong enough 
to be different, in other words to be 
ourselves, the opinions cf others 
will have far less power tc hurt us 
than if we tried to conform and con- 
tinually fell from grace. 
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And in time they will accept the 
syng character as different, they 
will tolerate from him that which 
tusy would quickly condemn in 
more timid beings, and in time he 
will become an authority unto him- 
self. He will not only build round 
himself a circle of real friends, veal 
p2o dle who have gravitated towards 
hmm because he hes deserved them; 
but people will turn to him for help 
and advice, they will naturally lean 
on him when they are in trouble 
aad he will be admired as a living 
example of a calm, strong character, 
a-l because he refused to do as other 
pzople told him. 

And what is, of course, more 
important, if we are able to do this 
we shall become a real integrated 

szsonality, complete in ourself, able 
to bear solitude, able to make our 
own decisicns and stand by them, 
and we shall really know content- 
mært, which is one of the rarest 
things in the. world today. 

So Self-Help in our time means 

zamining our owr. nature until we 
rezy know ourselves, really know 
what we want out of life, and then 
d-resting all our energies into build- 
irs up the many facets of our per- 
sonzlity into ore consistent whole 
acd achieving that which we desire. 

The person whe can do this is 
very rare indeed. Most of us change 
oz: minds according to every pass- 
irg mood, every gust of emotion. 


We want one thing today and 


acocther entirely different thing to- 
morrow. The only way we can 
overcome this weacher-vane habit is 
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by ruthless self-examination, self- 
discipline, SELF-HELP. And, al- 
though we may at first be stigmatised 
as selfish and hard we shall be of far 
more use to others in the long run 
because of the very strength of 
character we shall build up, upon 
which they will be able to lean as 
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upon a rock. 

In other words; we shall be the 
sort of person who counts in a com- 
munity, the person to whom every- 
body immediately turns in a crisis 
and, what is more important, the 
person who is able to withstand and 
to handle the crises of his own life. 


CONSTANCE WILLIAMS 


BEAUTY AND MORALITY 


Bernard E. Meland, writing in the 
Autumn I94t Personalist on ‘‘ Some 
Philosophic Aspects of Poetic Percep- 
tion, ” sets up an artificial dichotomy 
with dangerous implications when he 
refers commendingly to “ the impulse 
to. prefer beauty to moral rectitude ”’ 
and asserts that “wherever moral 
passion is in dominance, the more 
_ subtle and fragile forms of the human 
spirit are put to disadvantage. ” He 
cites reprovingly the attitude of the 
Hebrews and of the early Christians 
towards the cesthetic life and of Plato 
towards the fine arts. One cannot, he 
claims, absorb their spirit 
without chilling a bit toward sentiments and 
insights. which stand in their own right as 
expressions of beauty, unrclated, in anys 
essential way, to the strenuous ends of the 
good life. 

The conclusion rests upon a false 
premise—that the positing of the 
superiority of spirit over matter neces- 
sarily leads to regarding spatial objects 
generally as corrupfive of the spirit. 
To consider them as such would be to 
ste in blindness or in deafness cause for 


congratulation—the closing of one 
avenue of approach by the Powers of 
Darkness—-a position which only the 
bigoted fanatic could take. 

True, artistic appreciation is more an 
emotional than a mental experience, 
but a work of art may convey a great 
moral truth and a moral precept may 
be couched in words of lambent beauty. 

Between prudishness and the æsthet- 
ic spirit there is indeed conflict, but 
true morality knows naught of prudish- 
ness. Its basis is union and harmony, 
rhythmic relations, the suppression of 
errant inclinations, the performance of 
that which is necessary, which “ coun- 
terbalances the cause and the effect. and 
leaves no further room for Karmic 
action,” But true beauty, in art as 
in Nature, also rests on harmony and 
balance and ‘restraint. Mr. Meland 
writes that for the æsthete beauty and 
truth are “ facets of the one cosmic 
crystal.” The complementary facet is 
morahty and it is not to belittle the 
arts to find in the mastery of the art of 
hving the acme of beauty as well as 
of truth. 


THE FAMILY vs. THE STATE* 


[ There are two sides to the institution of the. joint family, still widely 
prevalent in India, and which M. N. Srinivas criticises here. Undoubtedly it 
does sometimes bear heaviiy upon individua. hopes and inclinations but equally 
undeniably it serves as 2 check to the tevelopment of individualism and 
selfishness, which grow so rampant in the Weest. It is worth noting that some 
leading Western social workers have urged. joint family responsibility as the 


solution of otherwise almozt insoluble socio~ conomic problems.—Eb. ] 


Today in India the faraily is com- 
pletely swallowing up the loyalty of 
the individual. Famiy loyalty 
“prevents the individual from dedi- 
cating his energies to the service of 
any larger group. The small fish 
is swallowing the big one. This is 
the main tragedy of owr national 
life. The finest elements of society, 
the most intelligent, educated, sen- 
sitive and idealistic, are wasting 
themselves in winning bread for a 
number of relatives, all of them 
probably ne’er-do-wells. If this 
strong sense of family loyalty were 
not deeply rooted in. the middle 
class our country would have ad- 
vanced much farther, socially and 
politically, than it has so far. 

The middle class no doubt is nu- 
merically insignificant. But polit- 
ically and socially it counts for 
much, The country’s le:ders very 
frequently come from the educated 
middle class. And if the best ele- 
ments of the middle class were not 
obsessed with this family loyalty, a 
number of first-rate men would 


have been released for the service 
of the country. 

“Me shall now try to consider how 
exactly this happens. The jeint 
farnily is very much alive even to- 
da7 Itmay noc be there in its 
olc form. Members of four or. even 
fiv- generations living in one house 
with all their wives and children, 
the expenses of birth, marriage and 
dezth of every member being met 
ow of a common und, is certainly 
rare these days amongst the middle 
cla.s. But the joint family survives 
in:ome form or another. Brothers 
wit their wives and children often ` 
live together. Again, though eco- 
nomic conditions force people to go 
awy from home, brothers meet, say, 
at ine Shraddhes of their parents. 
All the brothers az2 present at any 
birh, death or marriage occurring 
at >ne of their homes. A well-to- 


‘do brother aids a poor one. A 


bracner who is in the city looks 
aftr the education of a brother’s 
sor or of a younger brother. The 
coment of the eldest brother is 


* The lack of any serious study of the work-ng of;the joint famcly in India has com- 


pelled the writer to write from his own experience and obssrvation. 


But he is certain 


that what he has written about is a common thing in the life of the middle class all over 


India. —M. N. S. 
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usually sought for the marriage of 
any son or daughter of any of the 
younger brothers. 

It is almost the duty of the elder 
brother to see through the educa- 
tion of a younger brother. The 
younger is naturally grateful. He 
is not only grateful, but he looks up 
to the guidance of his older relative 
on almost every occasion. His 
attitude has something of reverence 
init. The elder brother frequently 
decides every important thing for 
his younger brothers and the latter 
meekly submit to his decision. The 
powers of the former head of the 
joint family have descended to the 
eldest brother. 

It must be said here that the elder 
brother really sacrifices a great deal 
to help his younger brother. The 
elder brother has his own wife and 
children to think of, first. Again, 
there are the younger sisters who 
ought to be married. Marrying his 
- younger sisters is the eldest brother’s 
first duty. Thus every pie that the 
elder brother gives shows great 
sacrifice on his part, and the younger 
is not unconscious of it. Of course 
there are cases where younger broth- 
ers have failed to remember the 
help they have received. ‘But 
usually they are grateful, and even 
where they are not sufficiently 
grateful, the fear of social censure 
makes them pay back a little of 
what they have received. 

The allegation that the elp:the 
elder brother gives is nots isintet est- © 


ed does not really’ alt ef, Nhe issue:~- truly harrowing, 
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have been making. A sensitive per- 
son who knows that his benefactor 
expects a return will naturally want 
to pay off the debt first. 

As soon as the younger brother is 
able to earn, he comes to the aid of 
his elder brother. And, again, he is 
expected to de by his younger broth- 
ers as his elder brother did by 
him. This he does whether he likes 
it or not. It is his Duty. The great 
Gita teaches the doctrine of Duty 
and everyone knows how much a 
Hindu is influenced by the teaching 
of the Gita. Kantian morality-—an 
intense dislike of what you have got 
to do—comes very naturally to the 
Hindu. The whole force of his relig- 
ious and social tradition is, however, 
on the side of Duty and the still 
small voice in protest is drowned in 
its noise. 

Another fact has to be consider- 
ed before we proceed with the argu- 
ment. The joint family ranges it- 
self on the side of tradition. Custom 
is king and it speaks through the 
elders. Children are married young. 
A boy is saddled with marriage and 
his consent is of no account. So a 
member of a joint family is burden- 
ed with marriage long before he 
knows the price he has to pay for it. 
He may find, on coming of age, that 
the tie which was forced on him so 
early in his life is coming in the way 
of his spiritual growth. These nar- 
row ties, he realises, are preventing 
the dedication of his life to a wider 
.cause. Then does his life become 
caught as he is 


Jt only strengthens ane | case ve! “teen a duty Which asks him to 
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go one way and a desire which asks 
him to go the other. The very con- 
flict is enervating. For every such 
individual who suffers such a con- 
flict and decides in faveur.of duty, 
the nation has to pay a very heavy 
price. Not only does the nation 
suffer but the individual’s life be- 
comes painful. His deepest desires 
unfulfilled, he becomes bitter and 
morose, and takes a sadistic joy in 
compelling those who are dependent 
on him to do what he considers their 
“duty.” All the results of frustra- 
tion are here. All those who are 
dependent on him are forced to feel 
the pain of his self-sacrifice. - 

I am not saying that what binds 
the younger brother to the joint 
family is only gratitude. The senti- 
ment is far more complex and hence 
I have deliberately used the vague 
phrase “family loyalty.” This loyal- 
ty includes gratitude to the family 
member who has helped you, behav- 
ing towards those relatives who ar2 
dependent on you as he has behaved 
towards you, and, finally, regarding 
the family as the unit for whose 
good you have to work. The family 
is really an altar on whick the indi- 
vidual sacrifices himself. Perhaps 
the origin of family loyalty is tc 
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Lz traced to the long ages of joint 
femily life. Perhaps it has a difi- 
aent origin. Eut the vital fact is 
tzat it is there and its existence 
al=cts the life of the nation and of 
tie individual. 
Now for the conclusion. Looking 
a. the matter strictly from the point 
o: view of society, family loyalty is 
reszonsible for much of good. But 
at- what cost to society ? If our 
lezdars think that the cost is too 
hea, that the finest individuals of 
the middle class cannot be allowed 
thas to sacrifice themselves, then they 
mzst attack the institution of the 
joztt family. And unless this insti- 
zuin is destroyed and with it also 
the sentiment of family loyalty, our 
sociaty will suffer greatly. The finest 
mez will devote themselves to the 
prosperity of their petty families and 
the nation will be starved. 
stis tragic to note that not one 
student of Hindu social institutions 
seems to have noticed the waste’ 
the: is going on, even though atiy 
one vith eyes will perceive it either 
in h.s own life or in the lives of 
theze around him. The sooner we 
rea..se the gravity of the problem, 
the better for our society. 
M. N. SRINIVAS 


JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


{ This is the second of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents the 
Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Law.—-Eb. | 


Il.—THE CALL 


Save for one incident, the received 
Christian Scriptures say nothing 
about the youth of Jesus. The 
Gnostics, who held the theosophy ot 
the Faith, had more to do with 
the shaping of the Gospels than 
orthodoxy is likely to admit. For 
the Gnostic, the outstanding first 
event occurred when Jesus was thirty 
years of age. 

One incident told by Luke concerns 
him when he is twelve years old. 
His parents take him up to Jerusalem 
for a great festival. The Holy City 
is thronged, like Benares at some 
great celebration. In the one Temple, 
signifying the One, many Rabbis, the 
‘Brahmanas of Israel, are gathered. 
There are deep discussions, prolonged 
meditations, expressions of devo- 
tional worship. Among the throngs 
we find this highly gifted lad, Jesus, 
trying to understand the cross- 
currents of the sects, the conflict 
within and without the men he 
meets. l 

So absorbed is he that he stays 
behind when the festival is over. 
His parents, with a goodly company 
of their relatives and friends, set out 
again for Galilee. They miss their 
son and, filled with anxiety, they 
turn back, the mother’s heart beating 
with prayer for his safety. They 


find him in the Temple, sitting with 
the wise and the reverend, listening 
to them, asking them searching 
questions. These Rabbis are no 


longer like the inspired Prophets ol 


old ; they follow tradition and they 
are timid of new light. The boy 
surprises them with his precocity— 
with his spiritual understanding. 
Jesus has begun to see Reality, not 
as a stern Potentate to whom man 
must tremblingly offer the blood of 
goats and of calves, but as a Father 
—the Source within man. himself— 
“The Atman seated deep in every 
creature’s heart.” 

“ Why hast thou dealt thus with 
us ? ” complains the mother, utterly 
human as all mothers must be. 
“ Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.”’ 

“ How is it that ye sought me ? ” 
replies the boy. “ Knew ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s 
business?” The words are not un- 


" dutiful; they are profoundly mys- 


tical. He wants to share with them 
his own secret. The “ Father ” in 
them should realise swiftly what the 
“ Father ” in him has appointed him 
to do. He goes back with them to 
their home, Mary cherishing every 
word he utters, while he “increases 
in wisdom and in grace, in favour 
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with God and man.” 

We shall hear nothing more of 
him from the received Gospels till 
he is thirty years old. But legends 
will tell how in young -nanhood he 
went to Egypt and was there 
initiated into such wisiom as re- 
mained, into such adeptship as Egypt 
could still offer. The words quoted 
by one of the Gospel-writers—‘ Out 
of Egypt have I called my son ’-— 
and attached to a story >f his being 
taken there as a mere chid, for fear 
of Herod the King, and returning to 
Judea after a brief stay. has more 
significance if we attack it to this 
visit of the young man eager for all 
wisdom. Ea 

Coming back from Egypt, he 
seeks the company. of tLe Essenes. 
Our Gospels will speak of Pharisees, 
Sadducees and Herodians as among 
the enemies of Jesus, but not the 
Essenes. They are unortlodox mys- 
tics, having links with he. Thera- 
peute, and through tnem with 
Egypt herself. The Esenes are 
ascetics, not with the pcse of the 
Pharisees but with the n:tural sim- 
plicity of the illummated. Jesus 
must have found affinity with them, 
though his illumination :s to pass 
far beyond theirs, for his public 


utterances later will be echoes ef ` 


their thought and practice 

He has no intention of remaining 
in their monastic life. His heart 
will be with the ordinary people, 
oppressed, as they think, by a 
foreign yoke, but more truly by 
their own lack of vision. “ Where 
there is no Vision, the people perish,” 


said one of their own Prophets. 
-aat may have meant Vision for the 
Leaders of the nation. Jesus sees 
iz as meaning Vision for the whole 
people, so that leaders in the expioit- 
izz sense are needed no more: 

He is moved by accounts of the 
foeaching of one John the Baptiser, 
aleged by tradition to be his cousin. 
Jchn is proclaiming the Kingdom of 
God, Asked if he considers himself 
tE= reincarnation of one of the an- 
cient Prophets, John does not know. 
Tke Past? It is the Present he is 
ccncerned about. ‘'‘ Repent!” . The 
Greek there really means ‘ Think 
d-fferently!*’ Gy a horrible misin- 
terpretation it will come to mean in 
the Latin Vulgate: “ Do penance!” 
Sin....do  penance....sin....do 
penance—that will be the subtle 
pason of a popular religion claiming 
Jobn and claiming Jesus. But alter 
yoar entire inner life of thought and 
fezing is the keystone, the oft-re- 
pezted motif of what John is teach- ` 
ing and what Jesus is to teach with 
even greater power. With greater 
power because of his tenderness, his 
r=scapable cornpassion and under- 
standing, for with him, as with 
Getama Buddha, it is Love rather 
thza Sternness that awakens the 
di-mnity in the worst man’s heart. 

‘According to- our Gospels, John 
the Baptiser will be declaring 
thaz a Greater than he is to 
core: and subsequently he will 
see in Jesus the fulfilment of his 
prcohecy. But a very different 
tracition will come down to us out- 
side the Scripture. A fragment of a 
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people—the Mandzans—will survive 
to our own day. In thew sacred 
writings, John will be the one they 
follow and Jesus will be spoken 
of with hostility. And in the over- 
writing of these sacred traditions of 
John and of Jesus, additions will be 
made when Catholicism has trium- 
phantly emerged. These additions 
will point to fundamentals in Catholic 
sacramentalism as proofs of Jesus’ 
being a deceiver. But it is likely 
that antagonism existed between the 
disciples of the two Teachers rather 
than between the Teachers them- 
selves. 

The fascination of “magic” is 
strong among the people from whom 
Jesus and John must draw their 
followers ; all kinds of occult arts are 
flourishing, in spite of the stern 
prohibition of the ancient Lawgiver ; 
mediums abound; and, inevitably, 
there is a vast increase in forms 
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of obsession. The greater part of 
the public ministry of Jesus will be 
restoring those possessed by “evil 
spirits.” He will proclaim the true 
Yoga which has nothing to do with 
occult arts, save to deliver the man 
who practises them from the power 
of his own enchantments, It will 
be a difficult task ; his loving healing 
of the sick and the devil-ridden will 
be seen as magical performances to 
glorify himself as a wonder-worker. 
In truth, he has but one talisman— 
“The Father,” the Self of every 
human soul. He has but one icleal 
—“ The Kingdom of God ”’—within 
each man as a possibility. He will 
be spared nothing by his friends any 
more than by his enemies. He will 
face all, for the sake of suffering 
humanity, for on him has come the 
Divine Compassion, the Eternal 
Truth, making him a Bodhisattva. 
ERNEST V. HAYES 


OLD MAN AND NEW WORLD ! 


Mr. Robert Herring, Editor of Life 
and Letters Today, reminded us pun- 
gently in his August issue that ~ 


Plans for reconstruction allow for everything , 


save one. They provide a New World, and 
forget that the person who is going to inhabit 
it is the same Old Man. It is the Old Man 
who wants curing of his dirty habits; then 
the world that he fouls may be more worth 
living in. Humanity—which is greedy, lazy, 
generous, despicable, sly, lamentable and 


lovable—is what has the final say. That isn’t - 


made better by cverydne returning to all 
fours, so as to seem equal. It is done by 
those who kneel, rising; by those who can 


stand, learning to walk, and by those who can 
walk, knowing where they are going and why. 


In other words, if individuals in all 
countries sit down and wait till there 
is peace among the nations, till laws 
are perfect and society is reorganized, 
they will wait in vain. Politicians, 
priests, bankers, social workers, none 
of them caw save us, but, one by one, 
each man can save himself, must save 
himself. Even the co-operators’ ‘ All 
for each” depends for its eftectiveness 
upon the sincerity of their “Each for all,” 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED * 


“ From the earliest tines, ” writes 
Viscount Cecil, ‘‘ reasonatle men have 
protested against the folly and cruelty 
of war. At intervals these protests 
have resulted in proposals fcr the sub- 
stitution of some organised internation- 
al procedure to take the place of war 
in the settlement of interzational dis- 
putes.” The horrors of tke last world 
war, the strong hatred of war which 
swept over the civilised wczld in T919, 
and the personality of Wilson all 
helped to bring the Leagu= of Nations 
into existence. Viscount Cecil was 
most intimately associate] with the 
working out of the plan ibr a League 
of Nations, and subsequently for more 
than a decade played an active part in 
its deliberations. In spite of the 
League's latter years of frustration and 
failure, he remains a convirced believer 
in its possibilities, if onl= statesmen 
would be loyal tə its basic essumptions. 
The League of Nations anc what it 
stands for are so much a part of his 
public life that his autoLography is 
inevitably written round it, both in 
range and in interest. It was no 
polite exaggeration, but a rank recog- 
nition of facts that led President 
Wilson to write to Lord Cec! soon after 
the Covenant wes completed: ‘‘I feel 
that the labouring oar fel: to you and 
that itis chiefly due to you that the 
Covenant has come out of tke confusion 
of debate in its’ original int=grity. ” 

When the Lezgue began its work, it 


was harrassed by doubts and opposi- 
tcn. But very soon it ‘‘ welded itself 
Into a single cohesive self-conscious 
instrument confident of itself, con- 
vinced of having a mission to 
dscharge and resolute to discharge 
it.” In the first decade of its existence 
it was able to achieve much, both in 
tke field of non-contentious activities, 
lize the promotion of health and of 
social welfare and the economic reha- 
biitation of poverty-stricken States like 
Austria, as well as in respect of inter- 
national peace. It was able, for in- 
stance, to settle the Aaland Islands 
disputes between Finland and Sweden 
amicably ; the dispute between Yugo- 
slavia and Albania was settled to 
their complete satisfaction, to the 
surprise of seasoned politicians like Lord 


-Bzlfour. The League established itself 


in a position of unprecedented interna- ` 
ticnal authority, and both the League 
ardits sister organisation, the Interna- 
ticial Labour Office, carried through a 
series of social and humanitarian 
reforms of great value. A dozen or- 
m-re cases of international disputes had 
been settled peacefully, which but for 


_ the League might easily have led to 


wa. The Permanent Court of Inter- 
nelional Justice was set up, whose de- 
cizons and opinions in more than a 
secre of cases were accepted by the 
Pewers concerned. Persistent efforts 
were also beirg made to ensure the 
mzintenance of peace. It was, there- 
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fore, appropriate that, about this time, 
with the support of the three leading 
statesmen of Great Britain, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin and 
Lloyd George, a movement was set on 
foot to present Lord Cecil with his 
portrait in recognition of his unique 
services to the cause of international 
co-operation and good-will. 

The year 1931, when the authority 
of the League was very high and prom- 
ised to reach still greater heights, 
was a turning-point, and the next 
decade saw the League discredited and 
powerless. It is not necessary to go 
over the tragic episodes of Manchu- 
ria, Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia in 
detail. It is more interesting to know 
what Lord Cecil’s own analysis is of 
these years during which the League 
went down ‘hill. While his language 
is extremely guarded and indicates no 
personal bias, Lord Cecil is relentless 
in his assignment of blame. From the 
outset the attitude of the British 
Government towards the League was 
ambiguous, and no attempt was made 
‘to transfer important international 
work to it. Influential officials in the 
Foreign Office did not conceal their 
suspicion of the League and all its 
proceedings. This was in 1920. Things 
did not improve. “The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin, was temperamentally in 
its favour. But both he and others 
regarded it as a kind of excrescense 


which might be carefully prevented’ 


from having too much importance in 
our foreign policy. Geneva, to them, 
was a strange place in which a new- 
fangled machine existed in order to 
enable foreigners to influence or even 
to control our international action.” 
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In the concluding pages of the 
volume, Lord Cecil ‘reaffirms his faith 
in the League; he incidentally points 
out what he considers to be the fallacy 
in the Pacifist position, and holds that 
“the use of force is not in itself incon- 
sistent with love.” He wants the 
British Government to stand firm for 
the principle that “ no nation should 
attempt to take the law into its own 
hands and resort to aggressive war to 
enforce its rights.” ‘‘ Aggressive war 
is an international crime, and it is the 
duty of all peace loving and law abid- 
ing States to prevent or stop it.” Lord 
Cecil also indicates his misgivings 
about a world State or a world federa- 
tion, and in the concluding pages of 
his work, while hoping that in the 
future something of the kind may be 
possible, he believes that the appro- 
priate course is to proceed step by step. 
He holds that “inside the framework 
of the League, a federation or con- 
federation of geographically related 


powers might be set up with appro- 


priate federated organs.” 

We close the volume with feelings 
of respect and admiration for a great 
mind that refuses to be discouraged by 
the present tragedy and believes that 
mankind is not destined to lapse into 
final barbarism and destruction, but 
is capable of creating a new world in 
which conflicts, if conflicts there must 
be, shall be subject to the rule of law. 
This expression of faith by one who is 
not merely an academical student of 
politics will be a source of comfort 
and of courage to those who are 
oppressed by. the poignant horrors of 
the hour. ‘ 
N. S. SUBBA Rao 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY * 


Mr. J. G. Crowther, who :s Scientific 
Correspondent ol The Manchester Guard- 
tan, has written in this valime, most- 
ly in the form of short chapters with 
attractive titles, a series of thought- 
provoking essays in chronclcgical order 
on the co-relations between science and 
_ society, closing with a pamphlet address- 
ed to scientists and tellinz them how 
they should conduct themselves if the 
world is not to ead in com plete chaos. 
He has avery readable and plausible 
style—too plausible, perhacs, since the 
reader is apt to be carried along willy- 
nilly, he knows not where. Mr. Crow- 
ther’s book is full of plavsīble state- 
-ments, for the majority cf which he 
never stays to give evidence, Quite a 
number.of his statements I know to be 
true, but some I know io be false. 
For example, he tells us that Roger 
Bacon “ was the first European to give 
a description of the composition and 
preparation of gunpowder. ° I made a 
similar statement myself m my little 
book on Roger Bacon, published in 
1920; but I may be more easily for- 
given than can Mr. Crowther, for the 
discovery that the chapters of Bacon’s 
Epistola...de secretis opertwus naturae 
et de nullitate magiae, in which the 
composition of gur.powder and its prep- 
aration are revealed (or, rather, con- 
cealed, since the style is crystogramic ) 
are almost certain_y interpo.a-ions of a 
later date, was not made antil after 
my book had been published. 

Whether Roger 3acon did know how 
to make gunpowder or not :s a matter 
of very little importance; bat whether 
the reader can safely rely on all Mr. 
Crowther’s statements is ancther matt- 


er Indeed, it woud need an immense 
litrary and several years of research, 
tz say nothing of vary careful function- 
ing of the critica. faculty, to check 
them all up. One of the most difficult 
things in the worl to discover, with 
azy degree of certitude, is what men 
ace women in the past did and thought, 
acd what was thetic motivation ; and 
this impossible task is what must be 
ac-ieved in order to construct any 
ccmizlete theory of the co-relations 
between science and society which goes 
much beyond the pretty obvious thesis 
that the development of science in any 
age has been to some extent condition- 
ed by the prevailirg state of society, 
anc nas itself had some effect in condi- 
ticriag social development. 

I think Mr. Crowther would wish to 
go consideratly beyond this. He has 
beza much influenced by Hessen, about 
whose lecture to the Congress of the 
Hp:ory of Science held in London in 
=9:7 he has something ( very commend- 
atory ) to say, and Hessen, I venture’ 
to tink, had been rauch influenced by 
Kacl Marx. In spite, then, of all the 
thimgs in Mr. Crowtier’s book whick. I 
like and which [am tempted to qucte 
wit: approval, I cannot free myself 
from the convicticn that the book is 
an sssay in the Materialist Conception 
cf Zhstory, which I do not like at all, 
bec suse I do rot consider it to be true. 

Ea: there is one passage in Mr. 
Crerther’s bock which I cannot refrain 
from quoting, becarse it expresses a 
mo: important trath so infrequently 
reccgnised and which Mr. Crowther 
mig: t himself ponger :-— 

\.r-t.ng is a technique. Its origin was prac- 


#The Social Relations of Science, By J. G. Crownrer, (Macmillan and Co., London. 16s.) 
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tical, and it has marvellous qualities. But 
like all other technical inventions it has 
limitations. It is not particularly suitable 
for describing the phenomena of the natural 
world. It is impartial in its descriptions of 
error and truth. Some day an inventor will 
devise a recording technique which will be 
automatically incapable of describing any- 
thing except the truth. Writing will not do 
this. In fact, in the short run, it spreads 
error more easily than truth, because it will 
record a free association of ideas which has 
little relation to reality. After these colloca- 
tions of ideas are described in writing, they 


Sri-Vidya-Saparya-V asana. By BRAH- 
MASRI N. SUBRAHMANYA [YER ; trs. into 
English by A. NATARAJA IYER, with a 
Foreword by Pror. S. V. VENKATES- 
WARA IYER and an Introduction by 
DEWAN BAHADUR K. $. RAMASWAMI 
SASTRIAR. ( Brahma-Vidya-Vimarsani 
Sabha, Madras. Rs. 3/-) 


This volume of eleven sections, 
translated from the Tamil and pattern- 
ed after Umanandanatha’s Nztyotsava, 
is the sixth general publication of the 

Brahma-Vidya-Vimarsani Sabha of 
" Madras. It contains the basic or essen- 
tial elements of the elaborate ritual- 
istic scheme of worship of the Power- 
Goddess technically known as ‘ Sri- 
Vidya,” interpreted in reference to 
their esoteric metaphysical or philo- 
sophic significance. 

The whole scheme, in common with 
many other traditional methods of 
worship once prevalent and practised 
in ancient India, gradually either fell 
into disuse or degenerated into extrav- 
agant practices. Though once Bengal 
was considered the home of Tantric 
worship, many worshippers in South 
India practise the, “ Sri-Vidya’’ as 
part of a daily programme of spiritual 
pilgrim’s progress or metaphysical way- 
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acquire a delusive reality from the reality of 
the script. The phenomenon is the basis of the 
popular belief in the truth of the written 
word. 


+ 


“ Scientists,” writes Mr. Crowther, 
“ cannot be ‘above the battle, either in 
politics or in war.” It is a debatable 
point. But whether scientists are 
capable of saying the world from de- 
struction, or, assuming they are so 
able, how they should act to achieve 
this end, I confess I do not know. 


H. S. REDGROVE 


faring. 

Within the limits set for this notice 
it would be impossible to examine in 
detail the ritualistic programme and its 
metaphysical import. Nor is there any 
need, as an elaborate literature in 
English and in other languages of 
India is to be found in print. Tantric 
literature was intensively studied, for 
example, by Arthur Avalon (Sir John 
Woodroffe ). 


With one or two obiter dicta by the 
authors of the Foreword and the Intro- 
duction, it would be impossible to 
agree. The learned Dewan Bahadur 
remarks “ Thus Sri-Vidya is Brahma- 
Vidya writ large.” I am afraid it is 
not quite so simple as that. When 
the author of the Vedanta-Sutras delib- 
erately used “Brahman” in Athato- 
Brahma-Jignyasa, he gave ample 
opportunities to all forms of worship. 
But, then, he immediately followed 
the matter up with a definition of 
“ Brahman ” as Creator, etc., of the 
Universe, ¢. ¢., Janmadyasaya-yatah. 
Is that Supreme Agency Vishnu? Is 
it Siva? Is it Para-Sakti—Lalita-Tri- 
purasundari etc. ? Theological heads 
have been broken over this matter, 
and in the interests of philosophical 


- 
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‘theory and practice Sri-Vidya shculd 
be kept separate and dis:inct from 
Brahma-Vidya. 
Nor would it be possible to agree 
with Professor Venkateswara when he 
explains that the “ essential fact ‘’ of 
“ Mystic union is the conscious rala- 
tionship between the Soul and Unity.” 
If there is an element of consciousness 
Mysticism must commit suicide! For 
all consciousness must 7pso facto hea 
consciousness of dualism, and mvsti- 
cism and dualism are contradictions. 
After all, in matters spiritual as in 
matters secular the proof of the pudding 


A Nation at Bay. With a Foreword 
by K. M. Munsur. (C. K. B. Naidu, 
212, Tenth Road, Khar, Bombay. 
Re. 1/~) | 

A very topical book. Th: material 
is not new ; it is a collection of speecies 
and statements bearing on th Viceroy’s 
announcement (8th August 1940) and 
on Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of 
Commons { 22nd April r941 ) both of 
Which are reproduced her in full. 
Gandhij’s statement, whick is about 
the weightiest indictment in the bock ; 
the text of resolutions of the Congrass 
Working Committee, the Hindu Maha 
Sabha and the Muslim League; the 
whole statement issued by the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Conference ; 
the widely differing points of view of 
men like Jawaharlal and Srinivzesa 
Sastri, Sapru and Jinnah, Munshi and 
Setalwad, etc.; and the comments of the 
press, Indian, Anglo-Indian and British ; 
are all assorted here for the reader to 
form his own idea:of the political tangle. 
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is in the eating. The question whether 
tie studied and systematic practice of 
Vidyas like the “ Sri-Vidya ” would 
necessarily lead an aspirant to the goal 
beld out and sometimes furiously 
advertised must be left an open one. 
Cne thing, however, needs absolute 
emphasis and can bear any amount of 
repetition. That :s that these Vidyas 
s-.ould be practised without expectation 
of any mundane rewards and advant- 
azes. Qua Nishrama-karma, they are 
excellent and wunexceptionable. The 
aithor and the translator should be 
congratulated on their valuable work. 
R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


Tt emerges from -a reading of this 
bcok that whatever the clash of opinion 
between party and party, not one 
approves of the Amery-Linlithgow 
proposals. The stalemate can be resolv- 
ed, it would appzer, only by ceasing 
to regard the August declaration as 
fizal, by turning io the War as the 
central crisis and, for securing the 
ftest co-operation of the Indian 
people, by conceding the major demand’ 
of the nationalist party and so winning 
tc the support of the democracies a 
historic nation. oe 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in‘a characteristi- 


cally outspoken Foreword, emphasises 


the solidarity of the nation and the 
need for united endeavour at this 
juncture in history. 

A book of this sort would impress 
ore as more non-partisan and would 
sezve its purpose Letter by avoiding the 
ta:king on to names of derogatory or 
complimentary epithets; e. g., “ Trucu- 
lent Jinnah and Tranquil Sapru,” etc. 

© >A, VENKAPPA SASTRI 
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Ideals and Illusions. By L. SUSAN 
STEBBING. (C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d. ) 


One question which Professor Steb- 
bing considers in her attempt to be 
definite—for “ to think in abstractions, 
when one’s concern is moral philosophy, 
is to fail as a philosopher ”-—is whether 
it can be right for Nero to fiddle while 
Rome is burning. And clearly she 
intends this book to be more than 
academic fiddling. Provocatively leav- 
ing without precise definition such 
terms as “ intrinsic good ” and 
“inherent evil, ” she would give a lead 
to our troubled times by challenging 
us to become clear and definite and 
sincere about the detail of our ideals. 


To dismiss ideals, ideas of what is 
valuable and worth aiming at, as with- 
out practical efficacy, is to talk non- 
sense—and those who have read the 
Author’s Philosophy and the Physicists 
and Thinking to Some Purpose will al- 
ready know how devastating can be her 
patient and lucid exposure of nonsense. 
If to be “realistic” is to get things 
‘done, then he who has ideals and 
abides by them is eminently realistic. 
Our human world is sick partly because 
there are so many who are cowardly 
unfaithful to their ideals: but also 
because there are so many who are 
. too lazy, complacent and timid to think 
out their ideals with sufficient clearness. 
All around us are the muddleheads 
who rave and bluster. We are being 
destroyed both by those who would 
repudiate all ideals whatsoever, and by 
those who would coerce us towards 
ideals that are spurious. 


ee 
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Professor Stebbing’s main concern is 
therefore to distinguish ideals which 
are, from those which are not, illusions. 
While denying “that anyone has a 
right to speak dogmatically for others 
in the matter of ideals,” she yet has 
her own profound convictions as to 
“what it is we most deeply desire, the 
attaining of which would bring us 
inward peace—that is, happiness.”’ 
After all, we may allow ourselves to be 
guided by our conscience, all the more 
so as “Morality is not to be deduced 
from anything else; the concept of 
moral obligation is not to be exhibited 
as a deduction from a system of the 
universe.’ And it is from the stand- 
point, as it would seem, of an educated 
conscience, of a mind not merely highly 


‘speculative, but sensitive, undaunted, 


generous and humane, that Professor 
Stebbing would commend to us the life 
that 1s spiritual—spiritual being used 
to denote, not the ‘‘ unworldly,” but 
“the love and pursuit of what is worth 
while for its own sake.” For “Ji is an 
illusion to find the value of our lives 
here and now in a life to.come....But 


it is also no illusion but uncontested 


fact that here and now we know that 
hatred, cruelty, intolerance, and in- 
difference to human misery are evil.” 


Alas, what is not contested by the 
noble is now the mockery cf vast 
masses, the world over, terrible in their 
armaments. For which reason, perhaps, 
Professot Stebbing’s new book may be 
all the more suited to its purpose for 
being, in its constructive parts, not so 
much an intellectual formulation, as a 
persuasive expression of fine sentiment. 

MICHAEL KAYE 
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Mongol Journeys. By Cowen LATUI- 
MORE. ( Jonathan Cape, Ltd., Londcn. 
r2s, Od. ) 


_Most of us might expecience sorie 
difficulty in drawing an accurate map 
of Mongolia, and some might even De 
slightly uncertain about the part of oar 
planet in which this vast territory lie. 
The very word may sugg2st hard_y 
anything except the name c that feac- 
some conqueror Jenghiz Ehan wh», 
dying in 1227, left to his son: an empire 
which stretched from the China Sea to 
the banks of the Dnieper. Mr. Latt:- 
more is probably the best-imformed cf 
all foreigners concerning this little- 
known country and its Figh-cheek- 
boned nomadic inkabitants. He had 
the advantage of spending his child- 
hood and much of his early manhooc 
in China, and of being in ccnsequence 


familiar with the Chinese lanzuage anc 


with some types of Oriental mind. 


His material is interesting but he 
might have put it through a faer sieve. 
Occasionally his book degenerates into 
what we may call traveller’s trivialities. 
Moreover, great skill in presentation is 
necessary when a writer is dezling with 
places and people and names which to 
most readers will be unfamiliar and 
bewildering. This bcok, none-the-less, 
has obviously a high value for students 
of sociology , and as examples of the 
author’s varied information I ‘will 
excerpt a few passages from a chapter 
called ‘‘ Death, Kindness, Feligious 


3} 
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The Ramayana Polity. By iltss P. 
C. DHARMA, M A., D. LITT., with a 
Foreword by the Rr. Hon V. S. 
SRINIVASA SASTRI, P. C., C. H.. LL. D., 
D. Litt. ( Madras Law Journel Press, 
Madras. Rs. 2/-) 


£ccording to the Licngols, no pasture ought 
to ke grazed year after year by the same kind 
of stccl—sheep for instance. A pasture ought 
either to be rested altogether from time to 
tins or grazed by some other kind of stock, 
like cows or horses. If it gets no rest or 
change the steady accumulation of the urine 
and dung of the same animal ceases to be 
ferclising and becomes ‘' poisonous, ’’... 
Already it is clear that the Lama-Buddhist 
church of today does not owe its survival to 
spiritual vitality but to its accumulated 
priv leges...While I agree with the mission- 
arice that it would be hard to find a more 
debesed religion than Lama-Buddhism, I 
thick that their emphasis on superstition 
prevznts them from recognising a genuinely 
religious way of lookirg at things and under- 
starcing things that is perhaps inherent in 
the bfe of a nomad of tke steppe. 

Tae Mongols, we Learn, are so unusual 
tha: they pay no attention to the dead 
bodizs of even their dearest relatives. 
Mr. Lattimore’s guide, a very intelligert 
Mor.gcl, speaking of his mother ( whom 
he Isved deeply ) said that 

Sh2 was old, and he must be there when 
she dizd. Then he would pick a fine place to 
leave 1er body, scme icvely, clean and noble 
place. Her spirit woulc be free and the body 
shed, ~h2 bones discarded. He spoke of this 
as te.derly and lovingly as people sometimes. 
plan a beautiful and quiet tomb. 

- Tke same man told Mr. Lattimore 
that ne had a fine horse which had 
died, and that ‘he had chosen a fine 
and korourable place ta leave its skull.” 
This attitude, in Mr. Lattimore’s 
opinii, is only due in part to the 
Mongcl’s belief in trengmigration. © 

Hers, in short, is a took which. will 
either interest you Geeply or not at all. 

CLIFFORD BAX 


Miss P. C. Dharma’s thesis on the 
important topic “‘ Ramayana Polity, ” 
which has earned for her the degree of 
Docto: of Letters of the University of 
Madras, is a substantial contribution to 
the uxderstanding of the nature of 
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Polity in Epic India. There is a minë 
of information in this great epic of 
Valmiki and Dr. Dharma has exploited 
it, and has given us a monograph 
characterised by clear analysis and 
careful documentation. Several at- 
tempts to present a coherent picture of 
ancient polity have been made by 
distinguished professors like Jayaswal, 
Rangaswami Aiyangar and Law, but a 
need was felt to analyse the conditions 
of the Epic Age, with its two widely 
separated periods of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata 
has a wealth of stories and instructions 
and inset dharma-sastras, more avidly 
studied than the Ramayana, the testa- 
ment of Bhakti, Duty, and Prapatti, 
and it always stood as the Epic that 
revealed the soul of India for a millen- 
nium and more. Dr, Dharma shows 
that the polity that prevailed in the 
three domains of Aryan, Vanara and 
Raksasa peoples was not as divergent 
as might be presumed. This is an in- 
teresting fact. 

Dr. Dharma’s thesis on the whole is 
a valuable piece of work on a neglected 
aspect of research, fulfilling the words 
of the eminent writer of the Foreword : 
“ I promise him—the reader—a golden 
harvest of wonderment and knowledge.” 

It will always be difficult to supply 
. a suitable and an adequate terminology 


Ibn Khaldun : His Life and Work; 
trs. from the Arabic by M. A. ENAN. 
(Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 3/8) 

Ibn Khaldun is one of the strangest 
characters in the history of Islam. His 
life seems startlingly apart from his 
work, unconnected, sb much so that 
Ibn Khaldun as a figure in fiction 
would be strained and unreal, the stuff 
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in English for Sanskrit medieval terms, 
and the differences in concepts between 
medieval and modern times will always 
make suspect the appropriateness of 
the translated terms. But as the 
problems of mankind have always 
tended to recur, as man has been made 
to learn over and over again what he 
had forgotten, all knowledge is memory, 
is recapitulation. Mankind—faced with 
a modern civilization where conflict 
reigns between peoples and rulers or 
rather between government by the 
people and government by an Absolute 
Monarch, styled a Dictator—will find 
much that is relevant in the counsel of 
Rama to Bharata and in the behaviour 
of the ancient dictator Ravana. Rama- 
rajya appears to have been a fair 
arrangement, a workable compromise 
between the ruler’s sovereignty and 
the people’s representational sovereign- 
ty. It must, of course, be left to 
professional politicians whether or not 
they would welcome the return to 
Rama-rajya—a period of peace, of 
culture and of common happiness in 
the greatest measure. In any case, a 
knowledge of the ancient polity in such 
a clear and concise form as that in 
which it is given to us by Dr. Dharma 
‘will help greatly in gauging the soul of 
India and her ancient conception of 


Social Order. 
l K. C, VARADACHARI 


‘of false fancy. The passion for strug- 
gle and adventure was a perpetual heat 
in his blood. But it was not adventure 
for its own sake. A self-seeking man, 
without scruples, this scion of a promi- 
nent house of Andalusia (Moslem 
Spain) moved through the restless 
fourteenth century, riding the wave- 
crest of sheer opportunism, rolling 
between Throne and Throne in the 
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Berber states of North /4rica, from 
Egypt to Morocco. He returned evil 
for good. He betrayed friends. He 
despised sentiment as weakness and 
laughed at loyalty, gratitude and moral 
principles. To him the final end, self-in- 
terest, justified the means, however vile. 
For thirty years he indulged in reckless 
court intrigues and politica. strifes. He 
bent the confusion of the twisted times 
to his own purpose, and mzde himself 
an outstanding personality Then he 
fell dizzily, a victim of h:s Nemesis. 
All his adventures came io naught. 
His dramatic life dwindled into a bitter 
anticlimax, an enforced quiet. 

Strange that this crafty fortune- 
hunter should have been one of the 

foremost scholars of the Miadie Ages: 
‘historian, sociologist, philosepher ! 

The seven-volumed kitab «l-Ibar, his 
main legacy to world thougkt, is much 
more than a History of Islam. Its 
great interest lies in a probirz analysis 
of social phenomena, and < formula- 
tion, on scientific lines, of tkeories -on 
the state and on sovereignt=. When, 
in the last century, Europeam research 


Spiritualism? By SHAW DESMOND. 
( Lyndoe and Fisher, Ltd., Loadon. 3s. ) 
This appears to be tke second 
venture by a new publishmg house 
founded to publish books on =strology, 
graphology, palmistry and similar sub- 


jects, in itself an interesting indication ° 


of the trend of public interest in certain 
directions. It is written with Mr. Shaw 
Desmond's usual ease and mastery of 
his subject. He has not attempted to 
deal with the difficulties o? “ com- 
munication” with what he calls the 
spirit world, “something. abozt which 
none of us know much, as yet,” he 
adds. He covers a wide ground, how- 
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first discovered Ibn Khaldun, it was 
revealed that the Moslem thinker had 
framed theories which anticipated cer- 
tain ideas and principles of Machiavelli, 
Vico. Montesquieu, Adam Smith and 
even Auguste Comte! Ibn Khaldun 
had preceded the West by centuries in 
his profound exposition of the philoso- 
phy of History, as also of certain 
prindples of Sociology and Political 
Economy ! 

Books on Islamic thought, either in 
the original or in translation, are almost 
rare in the English language. The 
interested student has baffling difficul- 
ties unless he reads Arabic or German. 
The volume under review is, therefore, 
especially welcome. Within its shcrt 
compass it gives a fair indication of 
Ibn Khaldun’s patterns of thought and | 
measures their historic worth, compar- 
ing them with the heritage of later 
scholars and philosophers. As a biog- 
raphy, it is convertional, but compe- 
tent. I wish, though, that it had a 
little more vividness, a little more 
human value. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


ever, end there is scarcely an aspect of 
his veried and long experience cf 
Spiritualism which is rot touched upon 
in these pages, even though he gives a 
more extended interpretation to the - 
word than is customary. There is a 
chapter on “ Astral Travelling,” in 
which he recounts an incident that 
occurred to him in 1933. He had gone 
to bed early, and had fallen asleep :— 
Soon afterwards, as it seemed to me, 
although I cannot give the exact time, I 
awcke in my bec. Tke room was dimly 
lighted. As I lay there, cn my back, I felt 
myself lifted a little into the air and then 
carried or drawn along the bed until, as I 
think, my feet must have projected beyond 
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the end. Within a short time I, being 
throughout fully conscious but incapable of 
movement, found myself being brought back 
and then laid down on my bed. One thing 
I remember distinctly—the pressure of the 
pillow against the hair on the nape of my 
neck as I was replaced on my pillow, 

An instance is also cited where Mrs. 
Dawson Scott, the novelist, although 
at the time in her house in North-West 
London, visited the author in his room 
at Twickenham. It is difficult, however, 
to accept Mr. Shaw Desmond’s reference 
to * those irresponsible playboys whom 
we call in psychic research ‘the 
dwellers on the threshold,” who play 
tricks just as earthly children will do.” 
There is a grimmer reality behind this 
phrase than he imputes toit. Nor is 
it possible, with the records of Spiritual- 
istic phenomena before one, to acquiesce 
in the author’s statement: ‘ There is 
no danger whatever to any woman or 


The Hawkspur Experiment. By W. 
Davip Witts. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 6s. ) 

This somewhat provocative book will 
annoy some, shock others and depress 
not a few. It must surely interest, 
and cause any intelligent reader to 
examine his own beliefs concerning 
discipline and punishment. 

Mr. Wills gives what he calls a ‘‘ per- 
. sonal confession of faith ” rather than 
an official account of Hawkspur Camp 
where young people had the chance of 
a training in a free and sympathetic 
environment in order to overcome 
their social maladjustments. 

Some of the camp members had been 
in trouble with the law, others had 
social and personal difficulties. Those 
readers who have any knowledge of 
“ free” schools will recognise many 
similarities in the re-education of the 
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man of sound body and mind going 
into trance or becoming ‘sleepy. ’”’ 
Indeed, while we may approve of his 
caStigation of the two chief classes of 
objectors to his faith, the dogmatists 
and the materialists, there is a third 
class of critics who, studying these 
phenomena, reject the orthodox “‘spirit- 
ualistic’’ explanation of them. It was 
an eminent spiritualist of the last 
century—‘‘ M. A. Oxon ”—-who wrote : 
“ Spiritualists are too much inclined to 
dwell exclusively on the intervention 
of external spirits in this world of ours, 
and to ignore the powers of the 
incarnate Spirit.” Mr. Shaw Desmond 
inveighs against fraudulent practices ; 
but there is little evidence that the 
phenomena can be controlled effectively, 
and the moral dangers of mediumistic 
communication are patent. 


B. P. HOWELL 


young adults in the camp. Those who 
were able to stay long enough to benefit 
by the psychological and other treat- 
ment have proved a justification for 
the method, but there were many 
disappointments. Incidentally a good 
deal of light is thrown upon the shock- 
ing failure of most official “reform ” 
schools. 

While our economic and educational 
system remains what it is there will 
always be maladjusted young people in 
need of such enlightened treatment as 
this book describes. What is somewhat 
depressing is that the author seems to 
show no desire for a change in society, 
he merely wants to help people to live 
in the world as it is. Surely his energies 
could help us change it! 

The author declares that our social 
order must be remoulded, but at the 
sarne time he deplores the gradua! 
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elimination of the well-to-do who can 
afford to finance social experiments ! 
Elsewhere he speaks of “tihe dire con- 
sequences ” of the levelling down of 
incomes. However, in spže of much 
that appears contradictory, much that 


Out of the Body. By JOHN and Erica 
OXENHAM. ( Longmans Green and Co., 
London. 3s. 6d..) 

The late John Oxenham was known 
all over the world as a prolific novelist 
and writer. During his last long ill- 
ness, his thoughts turned to the after- 
death conditions, and one night he had 
a dream. This he embodied in a story 
and, upon this basis, he compiled this 
‘ parable of the life to come” When 
his sight failed him, he had zhe assist- 
ance of his daughter Erica. In an 
Epilogue she mentions that, for the 
last few weeks before his d2ath, her 
father ‘‘lived in the atmosphere of 
this book.” 

. The original dream appears to have 
lasted only a quarter of an hour, 
during which the author found him- 
self “looking over endless distances— 
forests, rivers, lakes, and range upon 
range of hills and mountains, to what 
seemed the very ends of the world.” 
He dreamed, among other things, that 
he met his wife, who had predeceased 
him. “You simply will to be with 
whomsoever you wish, and vou are 
there, ” he was told, and so it seemed 
- to him. | 
The remainder of the volume is an 
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seas unscientiic, this account is 
wcrzh the serious attention of all con- 
cerned with the welfare of young 
pe-ple, while the general reader will 
fin 1 plenty of matecial for argument. 
ELIZABETH CROSS 


elatoration cf this original dream 
stricture, and all cf itis marked by a 
deel religious spirit of an evangelical 
character. Ir. is reminiscent of the 
‘“summer lands ” of spiritualistic litera- 
ture though the compilers here 
makz it clear that they have no con- 
nect oa with spiritualism or psychic 
research. “We kave,” they write, 
“an assured belief in the teaching cf 
the ible.” We are bound to pay 
respect to the sincerity of the message 
contained in this simply written 
volurme, while taking leave to doubt 
its aCaquacy to meet tke real needs of 
today. Any devachan is valid for 
those who may be experiencing it ; but 
its plece in the scheme of things will’ 
not k= understood without a realiza- 
tiono- Life and Death being but epi- 
sodes in a continuing unfoldment of 
the sca, and of the nature of man’s 
cyclic progress within the framework 
of a lzw of compensation. None-the- 
less, a kernel of truth is here, espec- 


_ jally ir the message thet “love beyond 


the grive....has a magic and divine 
potenc~ which reacts on the living,” 
to use the words of quite a different 
author. 

B. P. HOWELL 
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“What Dreams May Come....” By 
J. D. BERESFORD. (Hutchinson and 
Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 


As a novelist, Mr. Beresford has 
always been interested in ideas more 
than in men; in an Utopian future 
more than in the ugly present; and in 
the architectonics of form more than 
in the disturbing glow of colour. Mr. 
Beresford is a severely self-conscious 
and sensitive product of modern civil- 
ization; he is unescapably in it, but 
he is not of it; he would escape from 
it gladly but all that he can actually 
do is to ask the eternal questions a- 
new in one more Utopian novel and 
to follow the adventures of yet another 
idea. “What Dreams May Come...” is 
the result. l 

Living in an uncongenial home, the 
hero, young David Shillingford, early 
gets into the habit of dreaming. His 
dream world presently acquires an 
integrity and a solidity of its own. 
During the aerial Blitzkrieg of 1940, 
David, now a young man of twenty- 
eight, joins the Auxiliary Fire Service; 
“while on duty he is shell-shocked 
and loses consciousness for three whole 
weeks. His body is in a London Hos- 
pital, but his spirit has gone to Oion, 
the City on the Hill, the land of his 
heart’s desire. He sees much in Oion, 
he changes much, and he makes friends 
with Karnak, Gourlaye and other in- 


habitants of this strange land. David, 


is convinced at last that violence is 
not the way of achieving peace or 
happiness. Returning to London, 
David writes out his new Bible, makes 
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two converts and dies opportunely in 
prison. 

David’s is a deep dream of pgace. 
Says Yajnavalkya in Brihadaranyaka :— 

And when he falls asleep, then after having 
taken away with him the material from the 
whole world, destroying and building up 
again, he dreams by his own light. In that 
state the person is self-illuminated. 

Uddalaka Aruni also says (in Chitand- 
ogya) that in deep sleep a man 
returns to his true Self and is united 
with the True. David too, recoiling 
from the beastly present and influenced 
by Utopians like Plato, More, Morris, 
Butler and Wells, creates in his. self- 
illuminated state his own unique 
Utopia; it is a picture of humanity 
as it might be, as it will probably be 
in the thirtieth century; and, as Dr. 
Hood puts it, this future “ sounds 
pretty good from his description of it.” 

It would indeed be glorious if men 
and women could live together, banish. 
ing all rancour and prejudice and 
cultivating the arts of peace and of 
happiness. But men and women 
would turn away from the promised 
land—promised so long ago by the 
Christ and the Buddha—and maim and 
make themselves miserable. Mean- 
while, sensitive souls like David (or 
Mr. Beresford) must dream their 
dreams of felicity and project their 
visions into a future that allures us 
from afar but which, alas, when we 
approach it, unaccountably flies fur- 
ther off, to our discomfiture. This is 
the tragedy af the human situation 
and Mr. Beresford has movingly por- 
trayed it in his book. 

K. R. Srinivasa IvENGAR 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Table of Indian Food Values and 
Vitamins. ( All-India Industries Asso- 
ciation, Maganvadi, Wardha, C. P. 
Anna I) 

A valuable and timely compilatim 
from .several sources. It gives tke 
Hindi as well as the English names of 


Poems of Peace and War. Christmas 
Humphreys. (The Favil Press, Londor. 
4s. Od. ) 

‘These poems are lovely and some cf 
them are richly satisfying; they add 
their fragrant grains to feed the flame 
that keeps the heart alight. Such ar2 
“Autumn,” “Anima” and “Humanity,” 
and several more. Many are sheer 
beauty and relaxation of tke spirit’s 
stress, like “ Avoca ” and © The Hills 
of Connemara,” but there are one or 
two—‘ Madriléne ” and “ Make Me 
No Vows ’-—that, for ali their glam- 
ourous charm, the collection would, tc 
this reviewer’s mind, have been the 
more rewarding without. 

-= From another pen poems lixe ‘“Mad- 
riléne ” with their sensuous beauty 


Education.. Compiled from the 
Speeches and Writings of SwAMI VIVE- 
KANANDA by T. 5S. AVINASHILINGAM, 
„(Shri Ramakrishna Math, Liylapore. 
Madras. As, 8) 

Whatever concerned human welfare, 
and more especially thé upliztment of 
the teeming millions of the ignorant, 
starving and slave populaticn of his 
beloved Motherland claimed all the 
forces of Vivekananda’s dynamic soul. 
The fundamental curse hanging like a 
threatening cloud over this fair land he 


the roods Iisted and we are glad to 
leern that a complete Hindi edition is 
in Dreparation. It should be translated 
in the other Indian languages as well. 
W-ere incomes are so pitiably small, 
the cuestion what zo eat is only less 
important than kow to eat at all. 

E. M. H. 


mizht give pleasure without awakening 
misziving: Why then in Mr. Humphreys’ 
pages do they seem to toll a warning 
bell? To invoke “ the dignity of the 
cloth ’’ may be to court condemnation 
for prudery if not for cant, but why 
are liberties condoned in mufti that 
are denied to men in uniform? To be 
prominently identified in the public 
miri with a spiritual cause and mes- 
seg2 is to wear its mental livery, that 
canrot be put off at will. It is because 
Mr. Humphreys’ name is identified 
with the cause of Buddhism, which he 
loves and has well served, that any- 
thirz he publishes will be assumed by 
many to carry its imprimatur. We- 
showd be sorry to have Buddhism 
judged by “ Madriléne. ” 


visuzlized as ignoranc? in whose train 
cam: many attendant ills : superstition, 
poverty, the degradation of women and 
the mozal weakness which made foreign 
‘domination possible. 

Throughout his wr-tings, as we see 
from this excellent compilation, the 
impelling call for edecation sounded 
ever and anon in Viwekananda’s ear. 
On mass education as undersiood in 
Anctent Aryavarta depended the spirit- 
ual emancipation.as the political and 


sociaj freedom of India. 
D.C, T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SUBLIMATION AND SUBSTITUTION 


[This communication from our valued contributor Dr. K. C. Varadachari was called 
forth by our reference in " Ends and Sayings ” for November 1941 to an article of his on 
‘The Doctrine of Substitution in Religion and Mysticism, ” which had appeared in the 
Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute. We disagreed emphatically with his suggestion 
that “ lust could be utilized in such a way as to yield love instead of disgust and hate and 
misery, ’’ and he writes clearing his position of the most dangerous implications of that 


statement.—ED. ] 


The aim of life is to grow from a 
primitive animality to a free spiritual 
being. The wide gap that separates 
the animal from the spiritual makes it 
impossible for us ever to link up the 
activities of these two in any intelligible 
manner except by way of opposition. 
It is certain that unless we abandon, 
renounce, annihilate, the animal within 
us, a permanent foothold in divine con- 
sciousness is impossible. The non-return 
to mundane animal life is the one prom- 
ise of religion that permanently rules 
the consciousness of seekers after real- 
ity... This being the case, it is true that 
mere substitution of ends in the place 
of previous ends, as in the conditioned- 
' reflex theory, cannot help much by way 
of transformation. But the fact remains 
that a substitution of some kind, 
leading up to the resultant of a higher 
activity or flow of energy adapted to 
the higher poise of being, is a necessity. 
This is the sublimation of the instinc- 
tive energy brought about by the 
substitution of other or contrary goals, 


1 Vedanta Sutra, IV. iv. 22. 


of sufficiently ideal goals to make it 
possible for the human individual to 
seek them as more valuable intrinsically 
than the original instinct, which cannot 
but feel baffled by the task to which it 
is directed and therefore, being frus- 
trated, seek regression or psychic outlet 


in the unconscious. x 
Freud defined sublimation as the 
way 


by which powerful excitations from individ- 
ual sources of sexuality are discharged 
and utilised in other spheres, so that a 
considerable increase in psychic capacity 
results, from a, in itself dangerous, prohi- 
bition. ? 
And elsewhere he explained that 

it consists in the abandonment, on the part of 
the sexual impulse, of an aim previously 
found either in the gratification of a 
component-impulse or in the gratification 
incidental in reproduction, and the adoption 
of a new aim—which new aim, though 
genetically related to the first, can no longer 
be regarded as sexual, but must be called 
social in character. We call this process 
Sublimation, by which we subscribe to the 
general standard which estimates social aims 
above sexual (ultimately selfish ) aims. * 


* Three Coniributsons to the Theory of Sex. English translation, p. 322. Cf, Energies 
of Men. By WILLIAM McDOouGALL, p. 307: “ Its essence is the raising of the plane (intellec- 


tual, moral or æsthetic ) upon which our tendencies operate. ” 
Psychology Down the Ages. By C. Spzarman, Vol. II, p. 150: 


Sublimation, "a process 


wherein a motive of primitive order is replaced by a higher one, ” by somehow blocking the 


primitive way. 


3? Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, By Frrup. English translation, p. 290, 
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Thus sublimation means according 
to Freud and the Freudians, “ the 
diversion of sexual tendencies towards 
ends that are foreign to primitive sex- 
uality and socially more valuable. °* 
Prof. Ernest Jones points cit that this 
sublimation is a process ci deflection 
of a sexual to a non-sexual goal? In 
our ordinary society our instincts are 
not pure or isolated but are grouped 
according to the configuration of the 
situations. The configuration of in- 
stincts in highly civilized soziety shews 
that none of the instincts display the 
brute original primitive che-acter that 
is observable in the lives of animals. 
And, as Pfister says, ‘‘ As =o its form 
sublimation presents no new phenome- 
non.” At best what is meant by 
sublimation is the instinct modified in 
its moral order, and we mav add that 
it is instinct so modified or £o deflected 
as to realize the ends to which it is 
applied in the moral or spiritual order. 
It is not enough to lift or to deflect an 
instinct so thoroughly as nat to betray 
its origins or original “ specif-cities, ” to 
use the excellent phrase of LicDougall, 
to the social level alone, for the social 
is not, as many claim, at any higher 
instinctive level than the individual 
thinking being. The socialized instinct 
may be less selfish than the individual- 
ised one but it must be clear to any 
student of Crowd and Society that the 


intellectual or ideal level of the crowd , 


is many times a retrogressive pull on 
the aims of the individual. l 

Pierre Bovet, criticising the views of 
Sécretan, writes 


` 1 Fighting. Ipstinct. By PIERRE BOVET. 
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It is one single tencdleacy the development of 
wh:ck leads man from cne to the other kinds 
of izve. Diverse as they are in their objects, 
the; all contain the same forms of organic 
vescaance ; and it is these latter which give to 
the x:nd look, the light touch, and the gentle 
voic2 of the Sister of Mercy, dressing the 
wounds of the sick, something of the primitive 
sensterness of the lover* . 

Fisrre Bovet continues: ‘ From the 
psychological point of view, we should 
sav that in the second stage the in- 
stinct is canalised and complicated, 
witle in the third it is, in addition, 
def2cted and Platonised.”’® The Plato-- > 
nised stage is elsewhere described by 
him as a stage 
in which nothing of the physical behaviour 
of tae first animal impulse remains, but 
which still reminds us of this behaviour by 
the crganic resonance guessed at in ordinary 
speech and expressed tbrough metaphors.’ 

This, indeed, is the psychological 
view of the substitution of ideal ends, 
gradually modifying the direction and 
carzHsing the individual’s force orig- 
inaly used as an instinct. This general 
en=gy of the individual in action that 
orig:nally impelled the animal þe- 
havicur is now directed or deflected into” 
idezl channels. The twofold activity 
invclved in the substitution is with- - 
drawal as well as direction into userul 
higker channels. Tne Vision of tbe 
Ideel or of God in some elementary 
mamrer of perception is a necessity . 
ever. in religious experience. It is 
this Object of the Vision that makes 
it possible for the individual to divert 
his energies in the new direction. 
Whether lust could be utilized other- 
wise or not, lust’s fierceness and fury 


EngEsh translation, p. 106. 


2 Papers on Psycho-analysis, 2nd edition, p. 507. 
3 The Psycho-analytic Methcd. By PFISTER, p. 311. Quoted by PIERRE BOVET. 


4 Fighting Instinct, p. 110. 
5 Ibid. 
8 Ibid; 
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are removed from it, and thus one 
becomes conscious of the weakness 
and the futility of the original object 
of lust. Its animal direction has been 
checked when the instinct of lust it- 
self is frustrated or turned to the real 
object of satisfaction. 


The fundamental Urge—call it 
‘libido ” in the sense of Freud or of 
Jung, or Mind-Energy—is that which 
supports the manifold play of self- 
being and self-perpetuation, the 
struggle for existence and the struggle 
for persistence or becoming. This is 
what continues to be the nucleus of 
existence and of immortality through- 
out man’s or even God’s Being. The 
animal and the social are but ` dis- 
coloured muddy canals of its flow, 
whereas the purity of its existence is 
realised in realisation of the Self, of 
the Great Brotherhood of man and of 
the Fatherhood of God. This may 
form the background, metaphysically 
speaking, of the organic resonance of 
the lust-love instincts, however con- 
trary they may appear to one another 
when seen from their different planes. 

But it is true to say that it is not 
the gratification or the satisfaction of 
lust that leads to its transformation. 
The author of The Votice of the Silence 
is entirely right in denouncing the 
- theory that the gratification or the 
satisfaction of the animal can ever lead 
to spiritual realisation! The doctrine 
of anubhava or the working .out of sex 
or of instinct in the manner in which 
it has appeared amongst -us will 
lead to worse than hell. On the con- 
trary, the main aim in mystical and 
religious life is to take away from the 
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instincts the force that guides them and 
to lead it up to spiritual ends. The 
primitive resonance of the psychic may 
continue, for the aim is a substitute 
satisfaction which finally shall become 
the specific satisfaction as determined 
by spiritual life. To utilise otherwise 
in substitution means nothing more 
than the sublimation of the instinct by 
lifting its object from the plane of the 
animal vital and the human to the 
Divine Spiritual and the Highest. 
There must be the substitution of 
higher ends along with the withdrawal 
from old ends; duukulyasya sankalpa 
must be followed by the pratikulyasya 
varjanam. The life of man henceforth 
being governed by the Object of 


Realisation, God, all the powers of man 
become exclusively directed towards 
that Object. In the life of Sri Andal, 
for example, the Object, because of its 
utter planal difference from anything 
that the human ever knows, has utterly 
reorganized the response, has canalised 
her incipient desire for the Lord, 
sexually even, into something appearing 
totally different, that is, asexual or 
Pure Platonized Love. The Hymns 
of Andal are illustrations of the trans- 
formative possibilities of the substitu- 
tion, otherwise wintyoga prthakiva, 
principle. 

There is restraint of the mental 
modifications followed by Isvaraprani- 
dhiina. When, McDougall writes, 


' restraint leads to sublimation, the energy of 


the restrained impulse is guided into useful 
channels where it co-operates in sustaining 


„activity directed to goals consciously approv- 


ed by the whole personality.’ 

The aim of the substitution of high- 
er ends or of God, even for instincts 
the lowest and most fierce, drains the 
energies away from them and leads to 
the modification of those energies or 
rather to the upbuilding of new organic 





1 The Voice of the Silence, pp. 17, 18. Cf. Bases of Yoga. By SRI AUROBINDO, pp. 174, 


rox ff. 
2 Energies of Men, p. 307. 
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or ° psychophysical path: that yet 
somehow resonate with che previous 
ones. If it ke not so the-e can be no 


future. It is because of zhese reso- 
nances in psycho-spiritual life with the 
behaviour patterns of animals and of 
insects even, that we perc=ive the pos- 
sibility of modification of the human 
instincts into intelligent b=kaviour. 


There can be no compremise with 
falsity or ignorance or the animal life. 
But that does not mean ar ything more 
than the building afresh—with the 
strength. given to the seli, the same 
strength that expressed itself previous- 
ly in and through the mechanism of 
ignorance—of a new world oi Godliness. 
The rose must indeed become the bud 
‘and become a new rose. This is the 
making of oneself in Sprit, without 
desire for external objects of sense, 
without any passion or lus =r greed or 
hatred. Man in such a state of Platon- 
ic existence is one with ziz Self. He 
and His Object, God, have >2zcome one, 
and his entire nature has ben fashion- 
ed so as to be suitable to the apprehen- 


sion, the appreciation and the ananda 
of the Object. 


Thus it -has been said if one could 
but know one’s Object, it would 
be 3asier to attain it. Man’s choice 
always has teen between accepting the 
Ife of a frustrating environment and 
fulfilling Divinity; the wise have al- 
ways chosen the Jatter whereas mortals 
have always tended to choose the 
former with all that it entails. The 
call to man has always been to throw 
overboard the world of sense and to 
substitute for it love for the Divine. 
This had to be done and, once done, 
the Object controlled the individual 
and transformed nim, kneaded him in- 
to shape and fashianed him into the 
servant of the Spirit. . Religion has 
always believed in tris great possibility 
of God’s transformation of His disciple. 
Conversion, leading up to divinization 
wherein the vital s2x has no place, has 
been declared a possibility by the great 
Sa Vaishnava writer Venkatanatha in 
his Rahasya-ivaya-sara, and by Sri 
Aurobindo in modern times. Sublima- 
tion is a state arrived at through the 
process of substitution of ideal ends or 
of an ideal End or Object. 


k. C. VARADACHARI 





AN EXPERIMENT IN ADVERSITY 


The famous French waiter André 
Maurois has distilled wisdom out of 
disaster. Exiled from home and coun- 
try, stripped of all his possessions, he 
has found a truer sense of values. He 
contributes to the first issue of To- 
morrow (U.S. A.) a significent article, 
“ An Experiment in Adversity.” Its 
kernel is the discovery thet “ nothing 
in life is ever truly possess2d, save a 
steady faith, a clear*con=cience, and 
a well-stored mind. The -est is frail- 
ty.’ And the practical zpplication 
of realizing that “as long as you are 
alive, there is in that frai little skull 
of yours a fortress no Blit:krieger can 
storm” ? 

Since this inner retreat is the oaly one that 
will be left us when our home Fas been de- 
stroyed, and on: favourite room shattered, it 


seeins to me that the frst rule of an Art of 
Living ought to be: Decorate and furnish 
with love and cave thas tener sanctuary of yoturs. 
We take alot of trouble buying the right erm- 
chairs, the right tables and the right pictures ; 
certa.nly we should take even more trouble 


to adorn the invisible walls of our mind. . 


We take a lot of trouble filling our,library 
shelves with tha best bcoks, and we are right, 


. buz ve should take even more trouble to fill 


our invisible shelves with the best thoughts 
and the best pcetry, because we can lose our 
pictures, and ms Ca ( I have lost mine ), 
bez we cannot lose our culture; especially 
thet part of it we acquired in youth. 
Memory, with old agz, or disease, or wars, 
may fade. What was acquired first is last 
to be forgotten. 
are young, with beautiful poetry, ‘with noble 
thoughts. You cannot imagine how helpful, 


_ camforting, and socthing, and exalting, you 


will and them all, :f ever comes for you, as 
it did for so many of us, a time of despair 
ard solitude. 


Store your mind, when you 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The central problem of our time Shri 
G. C. Chatterji defined in his presiden- 
tial address at the Aligarh Session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress on 
21st December as 
to supply a meaning to life, to defne the aim 
or purpose for which we live, and to indicate 
the manner in which that purpose is to be 
realised. If the lack of certitude in our 
modern temper has bred a mood of despair 
and a sense of the futility of all things human, 
what solution has philosophy to offer in this 
predicament ? 

He recognises that it is in the best 
tradition of Indian thought that “philos- 
ophy must face from time to time 
the practical problems of life and seek 
to supply those in search of guidance, 
not only doubts which will paralyse 
life, but certainties on which they can 
regulate their conduct.” But philos- 
ophy, in India as elsewhere, has not 
always recognised that obligation and 
must accept its fair share of the blame 
for the very defeatist attitude Shri 
Chatterji deplores. Philosophy by its 
derivation means the love of wisdom. 
- And wisdom is something more than 
facts, though it includes them ; some- 


thing higher than dialectics, though . 


dialectics is its tool. Metaphysics is in- 
dispensable as the background and the 
basis of ethics, but when philosophy 
wanders into the bypaths of barren 
speculation, when it becomes divorced 
from life, it is not the love of wisdom 
but mere word-spinning, wasteful of 


time and energy, if it does. not actually ` 


encourage the attitude that makes 


we ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


efforts at self-reform seem vain, and 
attempts to ameliorate conditions 
futile. 


Philosophy might be defined as 
thoughts to live by. Be a man’s pro- 
fessed belief what it may, each has his 
own philosophy, whether formulated or 
not, which he expresses in his life. 
And nothing matters so much toa man 
as his philosophy of life, his concept of 
himself and of nature and of the rela- 
tionship between the two. As he thinks 
so, sooner or later, he acts. Convince 
him that the universe is a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms, and that he can 
evade the consequences of his actions, 
and what incentive do you leave him 
for right conduct? Man has been 
taught that he is a thinking animal 
and current history supplies the 
evidence that he can act the part; 
convince him that he is an unfolding 
god and he will try to purify the 
temple of his body and to express 
increasingly the divinity within. 


Prof. Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Allahabad, 
who presided over the Thirtieth Ses- 
sion of the All-India Sahitya Sammelan, 
held at Abohar on December 2/th, 
dwelt not only upon the advantages of 
Hindi as the national language but 
also upon its needs and the services 
which the Universities have rendered 
to the Hindi language and literature. 
Not only has much work been done 
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in Hindi at the Universities of Calcutta, 
Patna, Benares and Allahabad bat 
_teachers at- Lucknow, Lahcre, Jammu 
and the Agra University re engaged 
in literary work in that lar.zuage. Tre 
Allahabad University is Ecinging oat 
a uniform series of Hindi classics on 
the line of the Oxford Foets series. 
Many of the leading Hindi writers are 
University men. Tet us hope that tre 
time is not far distant when we shall 
have lived down the reproach of Gan- 
dhiji in his latest brochur=, Constric- 
tive Programme, Its Meaninz and Place, 
that 

our love of the English languzge in prer- 
ence to our own mother tongu= has caused 
a deep chasm between the educated and fhe 
politically-minded classes anc’ the masses. 
The languages of India have suffered impev- 
erishment. We dounder whm we make 
l the vain attempt to express abevrase thought 
‘in the mother tongue. There are no equiv- 
alents: for scientific terms. Tze result kas 
` been disastrous. The masses remain cut off 
from the moderr mind. We ar too near our 
own times correctly to meastre the disser- 
vice caused to India by this neglect of its 
great languages. It is easy encagh to under- 
stand that, unless we undo the mischief, the 
mass mind must remain imprizoned. 


Dr. ‘Ananda K. Coomaraswam’'s 
analysis before the American Assoc.a- 
tion of Museums at its Columbus mest- 
ing, of the sources of greatness in 
ancient art is not flattering, by con- 
. parison, to today’s popular esthetic 


theory. The museum objects of today ° 


were things for use, servi.g alike the 
souls and the bodies of*the users. The 
artificial division between usefulness 
and beauty was foreign to the artisans 
of the past, free men, ™ responsiole 
men, for whom their live-hood was a 
vocation and a profession. ’ “ A thing 
can only be beautiful in the context 
for which it is designed.” Ornament 


is rothing extrinsic, artificially applied 
to redeem dn object from ugliness. 
‘The beauty of anything unadorned 
is not increased by ornament, but made 
more effective by it. ..made to function 
spirizually as well as physically. ”’ 
Ancient art did not aim at mere 
imizction. It presented things not as 
they look but as they should look. 
‘“ Art is an imitation of the nature of 
thimgs, not of their appearances. ” To 
appreciate the ancient works of art 
demands education not in sensibility 
but in philosophy. The works of art 
in ancient Greece as in ancient India 
were supporis of contemplation, de- 
signed, “in Indian terms, to effect our 
own metrical reintegration through the 
imitation of divine forms.” In this 
ligEt the canonical traditions of Egyp- 
tiam as of Indian art become clear. “It 
is zhe irrational impulses that yearn 
for innovation.’” What were the para- 
digx.s that the ancient works of art, 
with their balance between physical 
and metaphysical, symbols which 
meant the same in cultures widely 
separated geographically, were designed 
to racall? Transcendental concepts, 
the ternal realities. Pe 
D:. Coomaraswamy condemns és a 
misuse of language speaking of an 
artist as “‘inspirec by external objects.” 
“Inspiration,” he declares, “can never 
meaz anything but the working of 
sons spiritual force within you. ” And 
he deplores the visual education which 
is Hmited to describing physical actual- 
ities, E 
Iz is the natural instinct of a child to work 
from. within outwards; ‘' First I think, and 
thea I draw my think.’? What wasted efforts 
we make to teach the child to stop thinking, 
anc only to observe! Instead of training the 
chi d to think, and kow to think and of what, 


we make him “correct ”? his drawing by what 
he aces ! 
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More and more the need of co-ordina- 
tion not only of different branches of 
science but also of all other’ knowledge 
is felt. Welcoming the 29th Session of 
the Indian Science Congress at Baroda, 
H. H. the Maharaja struck the right 
note when he said, | 


We have here representatives of all bran- 
ches of Science. hese branches are all 
interdependent, and the discoveries of one 
react upon the others. A Congress of this 
type can bring about greater co-ordination of 
the work carried on in different branches. 


Again, Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, 
the Dewan of Baroda, in welcoming the 
sth Session of the Indian Statistical 
Conference, said :— 

We should, as far as possible, replace 
detached, isolated and individual essays by 
investigations which taken together form a 
complete whole. In making this remark I 
have in mind -specifically the problem of our 
rural life. A large amount of valuable work 
has been done on separate aspects of it and 
I do not, for a moment, wish to minimise 
their importance. But I feel that these 
separate investigations will gain in practical 
effectiveness if they are inspired by a clearer 
perception of the essential unity of rural life. 


The geologist Mr. D. N. Wadia, 
presiding at Baroda on the Ist of 
January over the Twenty-ninth Session 
of the Indian Science Congress, pro- 
posed an international directorate of 
scientists, supplemented by economists, 
engineers and industrialists. Such a 
directorate would, he believed, by 


adopting the technique and the temper : 


of science, make a better job of govern- 
ing the world than those in power for 
the past five thousand years who have 
not only “failed to bring harmony in 
human relations, but have signally 
succeeded in making history one record 
of recurrent wars.” - 

Those who rebuild when the present 
orgy of destruction is over will do well 
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to consider, more seriously than it has 
ever been considered before, the desir- 
ability of government by the wise—of 
substituting aristocracy, in its root 
meaning of Government by the Best, 
for demogogy, mobocracy, plutocracy 


and all the other perversions oi the 


governmental ideal which have brcught 
the world to the very brink of ruin. 
The principles of righteous government 
have been laid down from ancient 
times. They are to be found in some of 
the great codes of the world where the 
ideas of the truly Wise are enshrined. 
But how to find the men most 
fit to apply them, to hold the reins of 
governmental rule? For regenerated 
governments we need regenerated men 
to put in power. 


The question may legitimately be 
raised, whether we can confidently 
place our future in the hands of the 
scientists and their advisers, technical 
and business, as Mr. Wadia suggests. 
He admits that there has been perver- 
sion of science though he views the 
wreckage its abuse has made possible 
as “an evanescent phase in the history 
of nations...to be compared to the 
havoc by earthquakes and tornadocs.” 
Science, he promises, will rebuild a 
better world and “reintegrate the 
stricken people to a new and more 
secure life.” But as long as science in the 
person of its votaries is venal, as long 
as its discoveries are at the service of 
national prejudice and hate, how dare 
men sign a blank cheque in its favour ? 


Mr. Wadia proposes as a prever.tive 
of the admitted perversion of science 
that “the hierarchy of pure science” 
assert “its .patent rights on the 
common pool of strategic knowledge.”’ 
By all means let it do so, but let it do 
it first and prove itself responsible 


_ + truth is spoken in jest. 
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before it. cldims ‘‘a determining share 
in the governments of the world.” 


- “Lt. Col. T: J. Kedar, Vice-~Chancel- 
lor of the Nagpur University, in wel- 
coming the delegates to the Seventh 
Annual Session of the Indien Academy 
of Sciences, which met at Nagpur on 
December 25th, expressed gratifica- 
tion at the presence of fcur Fellows 
of the Royal Sociaty but said that ne 
looked forward with confidence to tne 
day when, at meetings oi the Royal 
Society in London, its members would 
look around to find how many of them 
had “ won the honour of being Fellows 
of the Indian Academy ol Sciences,” 
A pleasantry, no doubt, kut many a 
Cycles do 
repeat themselves and there would be 
- nothing surprisirg in India’s regain- 
ing at no very distant day the hegem- 
. ony which once was hers in scientific 
knowledge as in moral culture. 


We do not, however, follow the 
Vice-Chancellor in his attempt to 
whitewash modern scientiszs in respect 
of the misuse of the power which they 
have put in irresponsible kands. It 
is quite true that all nazural thirgs 
are good or evil according to the use 
to which they are put, but to give the 
‘public more knowledge than it is 
morally fit to use for good, power Ior 
evil to which it would otherwise not 
' “have, access, is a crime ethically if not 
legally. This is his tnconvincing 
argument for the defenee :— 

The horrors which non-scieatists have let 
loose on the world are, however, nota; is 
frequently supposeC—of the making of scien- 
tists. Knowledgé is power, but the good 
or evil lies not in the ‘know.edge that we 
possess or the power that it gives but in the 
purpose for which we apply it. . 
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Even in ancient days they were cry- 
ing “‘ Peace, Peacs’’; when there was 
na peace and no basis for a lasting 
peace. Shrimati Vijaya Lakskmi 
Pazdit spoke truly when she told the 
All-India Women’s Conference on 
December 2gth that “the establish- 
mert of world peace by the ending of 
nat cnal wars depends on the removal 
of khe causes of wars.” She pointedto ` 
soxe of the more obvious causes when 
she said that wars could be rooted out 
or.7 by the ending of the domination 
of one country by another and the 
exploitation of one people by another 
ar? demanded that women’s organisa- 
tiors throw all their weight in favour 
of-rorld disarmament and labour peace- 
fully for the establishment of a juster 
pel tical and economic order. 


2-5 women we have < special responsibility 
cast on us....Shall we bear sons only that 


ther may murder other women’s sons and 


khe to maintain a system which stands self- 
cozdemned ? Or skall we raise our united 
voice in favour of a brave new world where 
human life and human liberty receive the 
restect which is thei: due, where progress and 
security are within the grasp of each incivid- 
ual °... Unless it is recognised that the new 
werd must be built ip cn the co-operation of 
a izez people in a free world order what _ 
ultimate good can comeof a victory even 


- by she so-called progressive powers ? 


«i timely warning, especially for 
Incian women in their new-found 
fresdom, against discarding in the name 
o: fashion that which is fine and beau- 
tial in Oriental culture is sounded by 
Bezum Mir Amiruddin in The Indian 
S::tal Reformer for 20th December. 

-mitation is proverbially the sincer- 
est flattery, but when that which’ is 
im.tated in another is that which is 
base in him the result caricatures the 
medel and degraces the imitator. 
Imitation and emulation are the poles 
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apart. The latter aspires to make its 
own the inner qualities from which 


anothers noble achievement has 
sprung; imitation seizes upon the 
adventitious and the meretricious, 


concerns itself with mannerisms rather 
than with the cultivation of the inward 
grace from which that which is admir- 
able springs. Begum Mir Amiruddin 
writes :— 

We suffer in a dangerous degree irom 4 
malady of imitation, dangerous because we 
do not emulate other races and nations in 
regard to habits and customs which have con- 
tributed to their progress but rather ape their 
shortcomings and weaknesses. 

Her warning is particularly apropos 
in connection with her article on 
“ Women and Social Reform” in the 
following issue in which she urges an 
attack upon the double standard of 
morality, along with the correction of 
other disabilities which continue to 
bear hard upon Indian womanhood— 
the discriminative inheritance and 
divorce laws and the outworn institu- 
tion of polygamy. There can be no 
doubt that, as she writes, if men who 
led an immoral life suffered ostracism 
from society, and not merely women, 
social life would be rendered purer, 
but let us hope that India will avoid 
the disastrous error of sophisticated 
society in the West, which has indeed 
- abolished to some extent the double 
standard but has done it by levelling 
down the moral standards of woman- 
hood instead of by raising the ethical 
demands upon the traditionally freer 
SOX. 





His Exalted Highness the Nizam, in 
his message to the Eleventh Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference which 
opened in Hyderabad ( Deccan) on 
December 20th, reminded the delegates 
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that in the troublous times in which 
they were meeting, when not only 
democracy and freedom but the very 
foundations of society, culture and 
civilisation were under attack, it was 
“all the more incumbent on them to 
keep alight the torch of Eastern 
thought, philosophy and religion. *’ 


The Nawab of Chhatari, the Presi- 
dent of the Nizam’s Executive Council, 
in his inaugural address referred to the 
considerable contribution of India and 
the East to the great common pool 
which is the sum total of human knowl- 
edge and attainment. 


To foster and promote Oriental studies is, 
therefore not merely an endeavour to en- 
courage Oriental Art, Literature and Locarn- 
ing, to create a sense of just pridé in our 
past...or to make us worthy of the great 
traditions we have inherited by bringing 
them, before our view for constant inspiration, 
but also to spread far and wide that unifying 
influence which imbues the mind with the 
quality of detachment so necessary for wider 
understanding and nowhere so emphasised as 
in the East. 





The late Sir Akbar Hydari’s message 
recognised in the Conference itself an 
expression of India’s determination 
“that the torch of pure learning shall 
not be extinguished.’’ His second 
thought, he adds, on reading the narnes 
and the subjects on the programme 


isthe unity of our common heritage. And 
how it takes no count of Hindu or Muslira or 


» Bengali or Madrasi or Sanskrit or Urdu. Pure 


knowledge is universal; learning knows no 
creed or community. Surely it is an encourage- 
ment to us today, when the stress is so often 
on points of disagreement, to know that how- 
ever different the sources of our culture there 
is a common ground on which we may meet 
together in agreement. ` 


These inspiring sentences, appearing 


as they do in one of the last public 
messages of a justly honoured and 


6 
broad-minded son of India, may well 
-stand as his parting word to us all. 


‘A major value of history, long wizh 
the lessons that it teaches, is the 
broad pérspective that it atfords. Its 
impartial presentation widens our 
horizon, shows us the mighty sweep of 
cyclic law, of action and reaction, and 
sets us on a hill-top of.time from which 
we scan the distant centuries as if they 
were but yesterday and uc-derstard, 
beyond the barriers of the years, the 
hopes and the fears, the successes and 
the failures, of men quite like ourselv3s, 
of men who were ourselves, 3erchance, 
in other garb. 

The rôle of the historian is a respen- 
sible one, as several brought out in 
their speeches and in messages read at 
the Indian History Congress which met 
in Hyderabad on the 21st of December. 
Rao Saheb Prof. C. S. Sririvasachari 
' of the Annamalai University in his 
presidential address stressec the incis- 
pensability of unbiased judgment ior 
the correct weighing of historical evi- 
dence and the need for an open mind, 
without which there was danger of 
becoming so wedded to stereotyped 
conclusions from insufficien: data that 
new theories based on additonal data 
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coud not get a nearing. He warned 


tha: 
thi denger was particularly marked in those 
aspæts of Indian historical studies that were 
asso sited with questions of race and culture- 
contacts and an examination of the sccial 
orc = and changes affecting them. 
—istorted versions of present happen- 
ing- lay their promulgator open to a 
charge of perjury, of libel or of slancer. 
Partisan narrators of past events—they 
do not deserve the name of historians— 
are 30 less mischievous, though they 
may, with complete legal impunity, 
poiscn the wells of thought as they 
wl, undermining the human sympathy 
wich is the natural expression of 
unrversal brotherhood and fitting their 
reaclers with a steel armour of prejudice 
agcinst other nations, other races, or 
ths followers of other creeds. Professor 
Sritivasachari referred to the monu- 
matal undertaking of a history of 
India, comprehensive, accurate and 
im ertial, in many volumes, for the 
preliminary plans for which the History 
“agress’s approval and support were 
so. gat; and he urged in conclusion that. 
the minds of histcrians “should be 
god:2d by large ideas and generous 
pcmciples and not moved by narrow 
ar. { particularistic impulses. ” 
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MAHAVIRA 
THE MAN OF DAUNTLESS ENERGY 


“ Virya, the dauntless energy that fights its way to the supernal Truth, 
out of the mire of lies terrestrial.” —The Voice of the Silence 


The religious beliefs and customs 
of the Jains are so closely akin to 
those of the Hindus that Jainism 
Is generally regarded as a phase or 
an aspect of Hinduism. Why is it 
that, although there is a striking 
parallelism between Jainism and 
Buddhism, both of which are 
offshoots of Hinduism, the world 
recognizes Buddhism as a separate 
religion more readily than it does 
Jainism? Is it not because the 
religion of the Jinas, unlike that of 


* the Buddhas, has been a living 


influence, existing side by side with 
Hinduism—almost merged in it? 
Buddhism arose as a protest against 
the corruption of Hindu society 
caused by religious superstition, 
dogmatism and ignorance, and so 
it more naturally assumed the form 
of a religion distinct from Hinduism. 
Jainism seems to have originated 
as a Mystic School whose pupils 


followed a discipline of life; in the 
course of ages this Order grew in 
proportions and perhaps what was 
once esoteric in its teachings has 
become submerged in what is now 
the exoteric. 

Gautama Buddha and Vardhama- 
na Mahavira were contemporaries ; 
both were of the Kshatriya clan 
with an aristocratic lineage; both 
renounced the world in quest of 
truth, both attained Enlightenment, 
both served the souls of men, draw- 
ing devotion from their respective 
followers while they preached, and 


“both have won respectful homage 


from generation after generation for 
over twenty-five hundred years. But 
the background of their mission was 
different : the religion of the Tirthan- 
karas, as a distinct organism, already 
existed and this institution Vardha- 
mana used in the spreading of his 
message. Gautama also came of a 
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long line of Bucdhas, but he had no 
organization ready to hand; he had 
to create his Sangha. The mighty 
art of the Buddhas had been lost, zs 
it had been when Krishna appeared. 
The work of the illustrious >redeces- 
sors of Vardhamana was still alive ; 
his own parents belonged to tke 
Order of Parsva or Parsvanatha, 
.the immediately preceding Tirthan- 
kara, who “died 250 years before 
Mahavira” and of whcm it is 
reported that he “ had an excellent 
community cf 16,000 sratr.anas and 
38,000 nuns.” This Order itself was 
very ancient for there werz twenty- 
two Tirthankaras before Parsva; a 
complete list of the Tirthankaras 
from Rashaba to Vardhamana is 
available in the Jaina texcs. They 
had their Book of Rules and D:s- 
cipline, named the Purvas ( known 
as Fourteen Purvas ), held zacred for 
long centuries. 

Vardhamana Mahavira was the 
last of the Tirthankaras. He carried 
on the work of his illustrious pre- 
decessors, expounding he ancient 
teachings in language suitable Zor 
the race-mind of his cay. The 
example of his own self-disciplme 
kindled the fire in many 2 new heart 
while fanning the flame ir. the heart 


of many another. The Jains will * 


celebrate his traditional b:rthday on 
the goth of this month. Taz ARYAN 
PATH appropriately prints the follew- 
ing article on “ The Contribution of 
Jainism to ‘Religious Thought.” 
Pandit Ajit Prasada, the Editor of 
The Jaina Gazette, has been ably 
editing also the Sacred Books of the 
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Jaimes (The Central Jaina Publish- 
ing House, Lucknow) of which ten 
volumes have been issued. His 
interesting article is a fair-minded 
stud, and is valuable; one of cur 
aints is the encouragement of the 
serous comparison of the ancient 
woulc-religions for selecting from 
them universal ethics and the truths 
comrnion to them all. Such are to be 
found in every religion; but so are 
superstition and error to be found 
in all. One simple test of true or 
fanciful all can apply—to their own 
cre2c as to the creeds of others: A 
truiz that bas received the assent, 
however differently expressed, of the 
wiæ in all ages and climes, may be 
presomed to be probable, subject to 
incividual verification. Distrust the 
umcie claim ard the peculiar 
degna! The vital aspect of any 
rel¢.on is the life ir inculcates. The 
greaz contribution of Jainism is 
inde2d Ahimsa ( Harmlessness ), as 
Pandit Ajit Prasada brings out im 
hiz =rticle. That it is not peculiar 
to Jainism is the proof of its univer- 
sa. validity ; ali the great Teachers 
have upheld its truth. 


Tae particular contribution which 
Makavira made to the practice of the 
dcczrine of Ahimsa is connected with 
the philosophic teaching about the 
liviag nature of substance in relation 
to what is termed “non-living sub- 
stance.” The real import of that 

zia teaching should be grasped and 
tke Buddhistic doctrine of the five 
Skandhas and also the Hindu one of 
Samskara aid us in doing so. 
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Vardhamana Mahavira gained 
from self-imposed austerities such a 
mastery over his senses and his mind 
as led him first to knowledge and 
then to Enlightenment. His power 
of endurance was so predominant a 
characteristic of his that the making 
of vows has become a religious habit 
with his followers. There is one 
particular practice pursued even now- 
adays by some among the earnest 
Jains which might be adopted by 
any educated man to his own better- 
ment. To develop his will power a 
man makes, at his own discretion, 
gauging his own strength, a resolve 
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after his morning meditation, to 
observe on that day some simple 
discipline—not to eat certain foods, 
not to speak at certain hours, not to 
sit during a particular period. This 
may appear trivial or even somewhat 
ludicrous but in reality it is net so. 
Such a discipline checks heedlessness, 
engenders thoughtfulness and makes 
habitual deliberate action and 
mental self-energisation. 

There are many beautiful and 
inspiring truths of practical social 
value in the wisdom of Jainism, and 
a study of Jaina literature will prove 
highly profitable. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF JAINISM TO 


RELIGIOUS 


From the earliest ages, religious 
thought has concerned itself with 
the solution of three related prob- 
lems: What am I? Whence have I 
come? What will become of me? 

Jainism furnished a solution to 
these problems more than 700 years 
before Jesus Christ was born, and 
more than 250 years before Buddha 
attained enlightenment. The Omnis- 
cient Jina declared: The I, the 
Atman, the Soul, is eternal, uncreat- 
ed, ever-existing. It has feeling, con- 
sciousness, knowledge. Knowledge is 
the essence of the Soul. There is no 
soul without knowledge. There is no 
knowledge or knowability without 
soul. 

A pure soul, or pure life, is never 
found in the world. It is not 
tangible to the senses; it is non- 


- is life also; in the other, not. 


THOUGHT 


material. It cannot be touched, 
tasted, smelt, seen, heard, or pic- 
tured, in mind or in imagination. 
It is all-knowledge, full and perfect 
knowledge of all that is, has been, 
or shall be. 


What we do find in the world is 
(t) Living substance mixed with 
non-living substance; and (2) Non- 
living substance. There is non-living 
matter in both. But in one there 
The 
first, living substance mixed with 
non-living matter, is embodied soul. 
It is held in bondage by matter, 
coarse or fine, In varying degrees, for 
varying periods of time, in varying 
quantities and with varying tenacity. 
These varieties constitute the phe- 
nomena of the Universe—earth, air, 
water, fire, vegetation, tall trees, 
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fragrant flowers, juicy fruits, worms, 
reptiles, insects, birds, beasts and 
men—all human and sub-human 
life. 

Embodied soul has ten vitalities— 
the vitality of each of the five senses, 
the power of body, of speech and of 
mind, respiration and age. ‘The 
lowest form of life has at least four 
of these ten. It lives for a certain 
duration of time; it breatkes; it has 
. the sense of touch and a body. 

An embodied soul is, however, 
capable of throwing off all body- 
contact and attaining to perfect 
purity, ommiscience, beatitude, 
unadulterated, everlasting Joy. The 
path of purification, perfection, 


- liberation is clear and conclusive, 


practical, of easy gradation and 
possible of adoption by everybody, 
howsoever situated, according to the 
- capacity, position and circumstances 
of each. To follow the path, it 
is not necessary to be born a Jaina 
or to profess or embrace Jainism. 
Call yourself by whatever name you 
like, live your life as you have lived 
it hitherto, but if it is in accord with 
Jainism, if it conforms to the type 
and the measure of faith, knowledge 
and conduct leading to the Goal, 
the soul may be sure that he or she 
is a liberable being and on the Path 
to Truth and to freedom from the 
miseries and the limitations of 
embodied existence. The soul is the 
architect of its life and condition, 
here and hereafter. 

Death, according to Jainism, is 
not annihilation of anything, soul or 
matter. It is, only a separation of 
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ths outer body from the soul, ` 
Dezeta is immediately followed by 
birth. The soul reappears in another 
bezy. Birth and death follow each 
otast, as assurediy end as certainly 
as do day and night. It is only 
when the soul is completely rid of all 
coatect with matter that it obtains 
Lid=ration and becomes permanently 
ani eternally pure and perfect, 
Omun-scient, Omnipotent and Omni- 
present. 

Earma is a well-known word now. 
The 3hagwad-Gita has discussed it. 
Ycu shall reap what you sow, is a 
pomiar proverb. Karma has, how- 
ever, a special and technical signif- 
icace in Jainism, and its philosophy 
of Karma is a unique contribution 
to religious thought. Karma in 
Jatrism means and includes mole- 
cues of a very fine and subtle kind 
of mztter which is intangible to the 
serses and beyond the cognisance of 
the most delicate scientific instru-, 
merts or processes yet invented. 
They abound everywhere in inex- 
hansuble quantities. They assume 
Kanric form when stimulated and 
infuenced by the desires and the 
passions of an embodied soul, a living 
berg; and thev enter into close 


. contact and combination with such a 


living being. It is not difficult to 
see tata living being is immensely 
effected by dead matter, by inani- 
mate objects. Wyzitten words, paint- 
ed pictures, sculptured images, ruins, 
buidmgs, furniture and other ob- 
jeczs, create emotions and passions 
for zood or for evil, affect health of 
body and peace cf mind. This is the 
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effect of Karmic particles, invisible, 
intangible, and yet mighty and 
powerful. Karmas are of innumer- 
able forms, and vary widely in the 
quality, the quantity, the tenacity 
and the duration, in or with which 
they are attracted and assimilated 
by the soul. Every vibration or 
activity of mind, speech or body 
attracts and assimilates some sort 
of Karmic molecules. The influx or 
flow of Karmas into the embodied 
soul, the stoppage of that inflow, the 
bondage of the soul and the breaking 
of that bondage have been discussed 
by the Jaina Acharyas with a rich- 
ness of detail and a mathematical 
accuracy, astounding, brain-racking 
and fascinating. The millions and 
billions of mental vibrations have 
all been classified, tabulated, calculat- 
ed, with the resultant actions and 
reactions. This was done over a 
thousand years ago. 

. Broadly speaking, Karmas have 
been divided into 8 main and 148 
sub-classes, and spiritual evolution 
into fourteen stages. 

A description of these classes and 
sub-classes would be beyond the 
scope of this article ; but the fourteen 
spiritual stages may be explained to 
give the reader some idea of the 
subject. 

1. Mühyätva—The Stage of the 
Deluded Embodied Soul. The soul 
with a Wrong Belief. This is 
the first stage, in which an infinite 
number of embodied souls exist in 
the world. 

2. Sastdana.—The Stage of Down- 
fall. This is a transitory stage into 
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which an embodied soul falls, after 
gaining the stage of Right Belief but 
falling away from it. 

3. Mishra—The Stage of Mixed 
Right and Wrong Belief. This is 
also a transitory stage in the fall 
from the fourth stage of Right 
Belief. 


4. Avirita Sanvakiva.—The Stage 
of Vowless Right Belief. In this 
stage the embodied soul has acquired 
Right Belief about the true nature 
of realities, but is unable to act upon 
that belief. It does not resolve or 
vow to follow it in actual life. 


5. Desha-Virata—The Stage of 
Partial Vows. In this stage the soul 
follows Right Belief by adopting 
partial vows. 


6. Pramatta Virata.—The stage of 
Imperfect Vows. The preceding five 
stages are those of a householder. 
The sixth stage is that of a saint, 
who has renounced all worldly ties. 
He has adopted full vows, but is 
unable to observe them to perfection. 

4. Abramatia Virata.—The Stage 
of Perfect Vows. The ascetic saint 
who has reached this stage observes 
all the vows to perfection. 


8. Apurva-Kavana.—the Stage of 


. New Thought-Activity. All the vows 


having been perfectly observed, a 
stage of new imner progress begins. 
The soul begins to see inwards. 

9. Nivritti-Karana.— The Stage of 
Advanced Thought-Activity. When 
the thoughts are further advanced 
inwards, greater insight, concentra- 
tion and retiring into the Self are 
attained. 


10. Sukshma-Samparayc. — The 
Stage of Slightest Delusion. The 
Delusion Karma begins to leave, ard 
only a trace of it is left. The real 
self is in full view. 

II. Upshant Moha.—Tnre Stage of 
subsided Delusion. Deusion has 
entirely subsided. Enl-gatenment 
has dawned. 

12. Ksheena Moha.—Tne Stage of 
Destroyed Delusion. [e_usion is 
here destroyed entirely. 

13. Sayoga Kevalt.—The Stage of 
Vibratory Omniscience. The Soul 
knows all. It still has the body 
vibration, though the bož is rid of 
its weaknesses, imperfections, im- 
purities, defects. 

14. Avyoga-Kevalt._—The Stage of 
Non-Vibratory Omniscience. The 
body vibrations also 3top. This 
stage 1s of very short Curation, a 
.few moments, after whick the Soul 
‘attains Liberation, Mok=ka. Mtn- 
dane existence ceases. Tke soul be- 
comes liberated for ever from all 
Karmic contact and enjovs its own 
eternal, supra-sense, urdisturbable 
infinite bliss. It is Sicdha. It is 
Itself. Its modifications are its own 
perpetual, continuous Se‘fmodifica- 
tions. 


Spiritual progress is tom Wrong . 


Belief to Right Belief, from ignorance 
to knowledge, then t6 vows, then to 
perfectly observed vows, then to 
passionlessness and then <o a cessa- 
tion of the vibratory activicy of body, 
speech and mind. 

A soul steeped in igncrance, with 
only an iota of Consciousness, ras 
thus the capacity to raise itself from 
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the lowest stage of life to the highest 
Perfection—Godhood. 

Hew to attain this perfection? 
Tk- method, the manner, the means, 
the graduated steps, to obtain 
Literation are easy, certain, effective, 
showing a speedy and immediate 
ræt. Everybody, howsoever cir- 
cum:tanced and situated, can follow 
tks course. The broad underlying 
prmciple, the basic formula, is 
“Iive, let live, and so live that the 
injury thereby caused to other living 
bemgs be the slightest possible in 
the circumstances.” This is popu- 
lady called the Law of Ahimsa. 

This attitude of mind or principle 
ol conduct is not Dessimism. It is 
nz inaction. It is notidleness. It 
is act weakness. I> is not cowardice. 
I-is duly contrclled, properly regu- 
leied, intense, one-pointed, concen- 

-zted action for the good of all. It 
lezc3 to universal trotherhood, to a 
fellowship of all living beings. It is 
mct a mere theory, but a practical 
rue of conduct, suited for all stages 
of society, for all grades of men, on 
al occasions, in all circumstances. 
D» not injure anybody in thought or 
t; word or deec. 

In its perfection Ahimsa can be 
peastised only tv the spiritually 
tealy evolved saints, the Sadhus 
wac have realised zhe true nature of 
the [, the Atman, the Soul, as distinct 
from the body which it inhabits, 
wac are so concentrated in contem- 
pletion of the SELF that nothing 
done to the body or spoken about 
te body disturbs or perturbs them. 
li may, however, be practised in 
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varying degrees by all others. The 
peace and joy experienced as a result 
vary directly with the degree of 
Ahimsa practised. 


Mahatma Gandhi has experiment- ' 


ed with Ahimsa in all affairs of the 


world, social, economic, political, and. 


has found it a rule of universal 
application. Ahimsa includes all the 
virtues, all moral obligations, all re- 
ligious commandments, truth, hones- 
ty, chastity, contentment, charity 
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etc. All communal, national and 
international trouble and tribulation ; 
theft, robbery, dacoity, quarrels, 
fights and wars, all are caused by 
greed, by the desire to grasp, to ex- 
ploit and to dispossess others. Re- 
duce your wants, remove your wants, 
be above wants,and peace,prosperity, 
pleasure and. plenty follow immedi- 
ately. You become the monarch of 
all monarchs, loving all and loved 
in return and looked up to by all. 

AJIT PRASADA 


A UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Those who deplore the loss of a great 
opportunity for the spread of culture 
and of mutual sympathy in the radio’s 
debasement to trivial and partisan 
ends must hail the establishment by 
the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion of short-wave Stations WRUL and 
WRUW in the U. S. A., “ dedicated to 
enlightenment,” to culture, education 
and the fostering of international good- 
will, as a real cultural achievement. 

Young Lieutenant Walter Lemmon 
accompanied President Wilson to Paris 
and drew from the bickerings and the 
strife that helped to make the “ Peace 
Conference ’’ such a sad misnomer the 
conclusion that the friction resulted 
from lack of mutual understanding. 
His idea of “a university of the air to 
act as a world culture exchange” 
appealed to President Wilson but it did 


not finally materialise till recent years. 
The objects of the non-profit Founda- 
tion include the broadcasting in dif- 
ferent languages of cultural, education- 
al, artistic and spiritual programmes— 
programmes that “will enhance the 
cultivation of spiritual values, and tend 
to promote the growth of individual 
character.” The achievements of its 
“ Friendship Bridge ” and other 
programmes are solid though intangi- 


"ble. Let us hope that, though the 


U. S. A. is now in the war, the Univer- 
sity of the Air will be able to keep 
clear of controversy and to pursue its 
noble aims unhindered. For, as Louis 
Adamic put it in a letter published in 
The Saturday Review of Literature for 
8th November, “ V for Victory is all 
right, but we need also V for Vision. ”’ 


YOUNG AND OLD SOULS IN EARTH LIFE 


. [Mr. Merton S. Yewdale presents here the drama of human evolution, 

the repeated descent of the soul into earth lfe for further experience and growth 
until perfection is attained. Fortunately for mankind, the play does not always 
end as he makes it, with the withdrewal from the scene of the Enlightened Soul. 
If Reincarnation is the Dcctrine of Hope, its twin doctrire, Karma, is that of 
Responsibility. With the realisation of On2ness:grows Compassion, and many 
an Emancipated Soul has made the Great Renunciation, to stay with erring, 


suffering humanity.—Eb. ] 


Among the vast multitudes of 
people on this Earth, there are souls 
of all ages. Looking from Earth <o 
Heaven, man has a soul, which is 
the eternal part of him. Looking 
from Heaven to Earth, man is a 
soul, and his body is his temporary 
dwelling-place. It is man as soul that 
passes back and forth between the 


invisible and visible worids, in a, 


long succession of embodiments and 
unembodiments. In the visible world, 
` he is a soul embodied. In the invs- 
ible world, he is a soul unembodied. 
His coming forth from the invisikle 
to the visible world is evolution. Eis 
returning home to the invis-ble, worid 
is involution. 

It is during the evolutions that 
the reincarnations of man occur. 
He who has experienced but few 
reincarnations, is a young soul. He 
who has undergone many, mary 
reincarnations, is an.old soul. The 
remembrance of reincarnations d=- 
pends upon the age of the individual 
soul. Young souls cannot remember 
their past lives. They are like 
children, who have no rezollecticn 
of their infancy and whose memory 
is too soft and delicate tc retain for 


long the flesting impressions of the 
occurrences in childhood. It is only 
old souls who can remember their 
past lives. For just as old people, 
by means of their earthly memory 
which gains in retrospective power 
as they advance in years, remember 
with increasing vividness the scenes 
and events of their early life, even 
happenings whica hitherto had been 
bet indistinct impressions and which 
suidenly emerge with unexpected 
clearness out of a misty past, so do 
old souls, by the power of their 
cosmic memory which they have 
acquired and developed during their 
many sojournings in the invisible 
world of the spirit, remember their 
former lives—in different ages, in 
different lands, among different peo- 
ples. And when o.d souls are spec- 


_ially gifted, they sometimes not 


only remember the kinds of work 
they performed in their past lives, 
but have a visicn of the kind they. 
will do in the next reincarnation. 

In Earth life, it is the young souls 
who carry cn the practical work of 
the visible world, and the old souls 
wro further the spiritual work of 
the invisible world. Young and old 
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souls are reflected in sculptured 
figures. In sculpture, there are four 
cosmic types of human figures: first, 
the figure in the round which has 
the aggressive movement of entering 
farther into life ; second, the figure in 
bas-relief which has the appearance 
of struggling to emerge completely 
into life; third, the figure in the 
round which gathers unto itself its 
own life and suggests a regressive 
movement back into the world 
whence it came; fourth, the figure 
in bas-relief which seems reluctant 
to come any farther into life and 
appears to be on the verge of back- 
ing out of sight at the first oppor- 
tunity. The first two symbolize the 
younger souls who look forward to 
active life with enthusiastic anticipa- 
tion. The second two symbolize the 
older souls who have lived through 
their early periods of practical life 
and have reached a point in their 
development when their work is 
essentially that which requires peri- 
odic retirement and contemplation. 
When souls are young and their 
growth is before them, their evolu- 
tions are symbolic of light and their 
involutions symbolic of darkness. 
Young souls are like children who 
look forward eagerly to the day with 
its light and dread the darkness of 
night. In like manner, young souls 
look joyously and hopefully upon 
the days of Earth life, and hasten to 
join the great body of other young 
souls engaged in the work of build- 
ing the material structure of civiliza- 
tion. As they love light and youth 
and life, so do they fear darkness 
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and old age and death. 

But when souls are old and near- 
ing their full growth, their evolutions 
become more and more symbolic of 
darkness and their involutions sym- 
bolic of light. For, just as old peo- 
ple find the day noisy and disturbing 
and decentralizing, and come to look 
forward to the night with its quiet 
and restfulness when they can be 
apart from the world of nervous 
activity and find repose at the centre 
of themselves, so do old souls with- 
draw from Earth life little by little, 
ever feeling themselves drawn to the 
invisible world where they achieve 
release through meditation and come 
into closer union with the Divine 
Spirit. That which is light to young 
souls is darkness to old souls; and 
vice versa. It is the outer eyes that 
see best in the light. It is the inner 
eyes that see best in the darkness. 
The temple has much darkness and 
little light. 

Souls of every age live and work 
together in this world. But they 
are divided in their polarities. The 
rhythm of the younger souls is from 
Heaven to Earth, since their soul 
growth through reincarnation is still 
in its early stages. The rhythrn of 


the older souls is from Earth to 


Heaven, because they have already 
attained mature soul development, 
together with a deep knowledge and 
wisdom of human existence, and 
they long to return to the invisible 
world for further spiritual light. 

All souls, when they are reincar- 
nated on Earth, observe the perpetual 
flux of things. They seg that nothing 
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is ever at rest, and that motion is life. 
Young souls, with exuberance and 
expectation, draw out of the whirl- 
ing mass those things to which they 
would give permanent szability— 
beliefs, ideas, manners, castoms—by 
fixing them in the structare of civil- 
ization. Yet when those trings lose 
their mobility, they cease to evolve, 
then harden and eventual; die, and 
finally disappear even from the 
memory of men. The ~oung souls 
who seek to bring about the stability 
of things amid the changing elemer ts 
in the world of space and time, are 
like children on the sexsnore who 
build walls of sand to keer back the 
water of the incessant waves. And 
often the young souls themselves are 
drawn into the maelstrom, and know 
no rest or. peace throuzkout their 
earthly existence. 

It is old souls who, hare learned 
. during their many live that the 
world of the senses is tne world of 
illusion, and that its fardamental 
law is that of ceaseless cFange. Also, 
that the world of spirit :s the real 
world—-spaceless, timeless, change- 
less—where man, living ov the laws 
of Heaven, becomes firmy establish- 
ed in an absolute position from which 


he cannot be dislodged by the. 


disturbing elements in the world of 
change. It is old soule who bring 
to harassed young souls = knowledge 
of the laws of the Spri:, so that 
they may not, alone be saved from 
being caught in the maelstrom of 
illusion, but realize a spritual equi- 
librium which will enakle them to 
maintain themselves in Zarth life 
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anc to see their way clearly amid 
the bewildering and unrelenting 
char.zes which assail them on every 
side and throughout all their days. 

Naw there are in general two 
bel.efs concerning man in his relation 
to zke physical and spiritual worlds. 
The first is that man is a combina- 
tion of body and soul and that this 
corabination is effected when the 
human seed, at the moment of con- 
cepton, is joined by the soul which 
cories into being at the same mo- 
mər. While man continues in Earth 
life, his body and soul remain to- 
getter. When he dies, his body un- 
derg>es dissolution, and his soul 
pesses into the realm of spirit, where, 
as -=e eternal part of him, it awaits 
the Day of Judgment and the summ- 
ors to appear before the Deity to 
reserve either eternal reward or eter- 
nel >unishment fcr his acts during 
his cne and only life on Earth. 

“ke underlying principle of this 
belief is that man has a physical and 
a sccritual beginning, and an ending 
wach is an eternity that fundament- 
all7 is an extension of Earth life; 
tket he has but one Earth life 
in which to realize his ideals and 
arcbations ; and that he is to be for- 
ever judgec by his deeds during a 
sizge lifetime which is shorter even 
thar. that of scme of the creatures 
in the animal kingdom. 

Ine concrete result of this belief 
is that man, constantly pursued by 
the thought of the few years allotted 
to him and fearful lest he may not 
b> ble to achieve all his aspirations 
aj ideals, lives in a continual state 
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of uneasiness and anxiety. He begins 
first to secure his place in the prac- 
tical affairs of life. As he rises and 
prospers, he begins to enjoy his 
position of responsibility and of 
authority; and socn his aspirations 
and ideals, which originally were the 
natural expression and realization of 
himself, become transformed into 
unrestrained striving for wealth and 
power. His early ideals of truth 
and justice give way little by little 
to expediency and to an inflexible 
determination to triumph through 
the subjection of men to his will. 
As he proceeds sternly on his course, 
he gradually forgets all else but him- 
self and his ambitions. He comes 
to live by his self-made laws; he 
cannot understand that there is an 
eternal Law of Retribution from 
which he cannot escape and that at 
some future time he will have to 
face the consequences of his acts. It 
is his short view of human existence 
which not only awakens in him this 
unholy will to power, but also gen- 
erates in him an excess energy which 
brings out the lowest human instincts 
and manifests itself in acts that 
violate all the moral laws of life. 
This, in a lesser or greater degree, 


is, and always has been in general, 


the philosophy and the experience 
of unenlightened souls, whether 
persons or peoples. In extreme 
form, and extended into realms 
national and international, it has 
been the cause of war, tyranny, 
bigotry, persecution. It has led 
men down the road of materialism 
and has caused them to live their 
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entire lives in a state of struggle and 
without a moment of that tranquill- 
ity which comes only with the 
repose of the spirit. The short or 
earthly view of human life is the 
way to confusion and destruction, 
and to the ultimate death of the 
spirit. 

The second of the two _ beltets 
concerning man, in his relation to 
the physical and spiritual worlds, is 
that man is an eternal soul which 
comes to Earth and takes on bodily 
form in order that it may do its work 
and may also evolve a personal- 
ity which shall allow it full expres- 
sion. To accomplish this, many 
Earth lives are necessary ; and these 
occur intermittently during a vast 
period of time. It is in Earth life 
that the soul awakens; and with its 
awakening comes spiritual enlighten- 
ment. It is also during its reincar- 
nations and in the brain conscious- 
ness of its successive personalittes, 
that the soul experiences its progress- 
ive spiritual awakening. As its 
reincarnations continue to increase 
in number and the soul itself con- 
tinues to unfold, its acts become 
increasingly spiritualized. When 
finally the soul has reached its com- 
plete awakening and all its acts are 
completely spiritualized, it leaves 
the Earth for the last time, and in 
its full flowering returns forever- 
more to the Divine Consciousness— 
the Supreme Soul—the impersonal, 
all-embracing divine essence, the 
original source and the ultimate goal 
of all that exists. 

This is the long or heavenly view 


Lo8 


of the life of man as sorl. By it, 
man sees that he himself is a part 


-- of the Supreme Soul, and that 


during his reincarnations he is 
subject to the Law of Karma. So 
Jong as his acts are in harmony 


with the spiritual laws, hi: spiritual 


progress continues. But if in any 
one of his Earth lives he commits 
acts which injure others or even 
himself, he not alone loses some of 
the progress he has made, but he 
must, by the Law of Karma, make 
reparation in the same or in the 
next reincarnation before he can 
make any further progress. Tkus 
the spiritual advancement of man 
depends wholly upon himself and 
upon the operation of the Law of 
Karma; and when he has at last 
returned to the Divine Conscious- 
ness, it is not as a soul to be judged, 
but as one which has atoned for 
< all its misdeeds and is ready to be 
received forever into the eternal 
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sanctuary of the Supreme Soul. 
When man lives by the Laws of 
Reincarnation and of Karma, he 
sees stretching behind him a long 
past which is the repository of the 
rth lives he kas already lived, . 
anid stretching out in front of him 
a iar-reaching future in which he 
wil live many more lives. Thus 
mer travels the path of the spirit-— 
notin the short spasmodic rhythm 
of a single Earth life whereby he is 
delscted from his course and plunged 
intc the struggle for power and 
rices and fame, but in the long 
stetely rhythm of the universe, 
whereby he maintains his equilib- 
run between Heaven and Earth 
ani dwells with all men in truth 
ani justice and peace. It is a 
knowledge of the Laws of Reincar- 
nation and Karma that alone 
reveals the true purpose and mean- 
ing of the life of souls on this 


Earth. 
MERTON S. YEWDALE 


Of Law there can be nc less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmory of the world: all things in heaven and earth do 
her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 


from her power. 


RICHARD HOOKER 
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Mr. BRAMLEYS*DATE WITH DESTINY 


{ Mr. Claude Houghton, the well-known novelist, needs no introduction 


to readers of THE ARYAN PATH or to any lovers of thoughtful fiction. 


This 


short story is characteristic of his gift for catching a wing-beat above the 
trampling and the din, for opening a vista in the reader’s mind.—ED. ] 


Mr. Bramley walked automat- 
ically through the familiar streets, 
unaware of the ugly commercial 
buildings and the incessant roar of 
the endless traffic. 


For over thirty years he had left 
the office at twelve-thirty and made 
his way through these loveless 
streets in order to reach the restau- 
rant, at which he invariably lunched, 
by a quarter to one. He had a 
book under his arm and his right 
hand held the collar of his overcoat, 
in the.hope of obtaining extra pro- 
tection from the penetrating air. 


He was a white-haired, bent, non- 
descript figure, but it is probable 
‘that if a passer-by had happened to 
notice Mr. Bramley’s eyes, he would 
have been impressed by their colour 
and expression. They were gentian- 
blue and seemed to be intensely 
interested in something far distant. 
The other features, like the figure, 
had accepted defeat long ago—but 
the eyes had not surrendered. . 


Now, it is certain that any one 
passing this shabbily-decent wreck 
of a man would have been aston- 
ished had he known that two lines 
of poetry were circling round Mr. 
Bramley’s mind .as he walked 
through the grim scenery of this 
great. industrial city—two lines 


which had long been familiar but 
which, nevertheless, opened new 
and vast vistas whenever they came 
into Mr. Bramley’s white-haired 
head. 
I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light,... 
As the words winged through his 
mind, he experienced the sudden 
exhilaration which had come to him 
so unexpectedly, and so beneficently, 
at certain crucial moments during 
his long and outwardly-drab exist- 
ence. 


He reached the restaurant, which 
was cheap and therefore usually 
crowded, and made his way to a 
corner table. It was the only table 
for two persons and Mr. Bramley 
had a marked preference for it. 


He had scarcely seated himself 
when a wintry-looking woman at a 
neighbouring table rose and came 
over to him. 


“I’m glad you are back, Mr. 
Bramley.” 


“That is kind of you. I am 
better again. Much better. Did 
you know that I was away for a 
week ? ” ; 


“Yes, I know you were. And 
you've chosen a wretched day to 
come back to work, ” 


iio 


Miss Graharne went or talkirg, 
but Mr. Brarnley did nct hear what 
she was saying. He siddenly sew 
‘her, not as she was now, but as 
she had been twenty-five years azo 
-—when she had startec to come to 
this restaurant to luach. Then, 
she had just begun tc work in an 
office near Mr. Bramlev’s—and sie 
still worked there. He tremembered 
her animation in thos days and 
the lights in her bronzed hair. Now, 
the features were resigned and the 
hair was lustreless. . 

“How brave you are!” he 
exclaimed suddenly. 


“ Brave?” 

“ Yes—very brave.” 

She stared at him—bewildered 
and a little excited—ther hurried 
back to her table. 


While Mr. Bramley waited for 
someone to take his orcer, he won- 
' dered—for the thousardth time— 
why it was that certein lines oZ 
poetry, certain pictuses, certain 
aspects of nature, cer-ain music, 
had always hed such mysterious 
power over him. Lecgically, ke 
ought to regret this fact very deeply, 
because it was owing te the power 


of these things that he aac become | 


a failure. He was an =li, broker- 
down clerk and it was miraculors 
that he had not been saczed long 
ago. By all normal s andards, it 
was the power of these things over 
him which had condemrea him to a 
lonely and a Icveless lie—and yet 
something very deep in Tir. Bramley 
asserted that, except for certain 
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crises, he had not been lonely and he 

had not been loveless. What 

actually astonished him was that 

pecple dared to live without beauty. 

That seemed incomprehensible, and 

very brave, to Mr. Bramley. 

I sist Eternity the other night, 

LiFe a great ring cf bure and endless light,... 
at this point, however, Mr. Pod- 

gers came into the restaurant. 


Fir. Podgers was Mr. Bramley’s 
immediate superior at the office and 
tłerz is ne doubt whatever that 
Mr. Podgers would have sacked 
Mr. Bramley long ago had it not 
been for a mysterious occurrence 
waich still baffled all Mr. Podgers’s — 
attempts to solve. 


Stme years ago the Manager—a 
person of enormous importance—had 
disrrssed a clerk called Lane. The 
Directors of the Company, who were 
eyen more important than the. 
Manager, had been very angry about. 
a mistake which had been made— 
and so the Manager had sacked Lane. 


Coe afternoon, two days after 
Lane's dismissal, Mr. Bramley had 
sudenly risen from his obscure seat 
in zke General Office and walked 
straight into the Manager’s room. 
TEis act created a sensation because 
Mr. Eramley was far too insignificant 
a person to have direct dealings with 
the Manager. Also, Mr. Bramley 
had gone into the Manager’s room 
without knocking ! 

He went straight up to him and 
said: “ You dismissed Lane. That 
was tnjust, ” 
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“What the hell’s it got to do with 
you if I sack Lane?” 


“ Injustice is everyone’s business.” 


“ Now, look here!” the Manager 
shouted. “One more word from 
you, and youwll be sacked. ” 


“Lane only carried out your in- 
structions, ”’ 

“My God! I like your nerve! I 
keep you on, when you're a dam 
sight too old to be any good, and 
you come in here and tell me my 
business. ”’ 

“Tve said all I’ve got to say,” 
Mr. Bramley announced mildly. “I’m 
going,” 

“You certainly ave going—in a 
month!” 

But Mr. Bramley did not go in a 
month. And Lane was given another 
job in a branch office at Liverpool, 
The Manager had never spoken to 
Mr. Bramley since their interview, 
but Mr. Podgers—who had heard 
the Manager shouting at Mr. Bramley 
was convinced that “ Old Bramley ” 
had some mysterious power over the 
Manager. Mr. Podgers was, there- 
fore, half-afraid of the old clerk and 
avoided him as much as possible. 
He had come to this restaurant today 
only because he did not know that 


Mr. Bramley had returned from sick- ` 


leave. 


Mr. Bramley often thought of this 
interview with the Manager, chiefly 
because he was convinced—absolute- 
ly convinced—that, ten seconds 
before he rose from ‘his obscure seat 
in the General Office to go into the 
Manager’s room, he had had no in- 
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tention of doing anything of the kind. 


His reminiscences were interrupted 
at this point, however, by the arrival 
of a waitress to take his order, but 
Mr. Bramley discovered that he was 
still feeling weak after his recent 
illness and that therefore the idea of 
a substantial meal was not inviting. 


He ordered black coffee and a 
sandwich. | 
I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light,... 

It was disturbing how much the 
lines meant to him. It was also 
disturbing to remember how, at 
certain crises in his life—when exist- 
ence had suddenly seemed a total 
impossibility—some sentence had 
come to him as clearly as if someone 
had whispered it in his ear. And, 
whenever that had happened, a 
strength not his own had instantly 
surged through him, bringing deliver- 
ance. 

While Mr. Bramley sat waiting 
for his coffee and sandwich, he 
remembered a moment of despair 
which had overwhelmed him some 
years ago as totally as if he had 
fallen into the bottomless pit. 


It was a Sunday evening—grey, 
drab, dismal. Al day he had been 
depressed, then, soon after six 
o'clock, he had gone for a walk. 


He passed gaunt silent factories 
—crossed a Recreation Ground— 
threaded a labyrinth of mean streets. 
Not far away, the bell of a chapel 
jangled. Men stood at the doors of 
squalid homes waiting for the public- 
houses to open. Pavements were 
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littered with fragments f Sunday 
newspapers. In the distance, a tram 
rattled. 

Ugliness, torpor, inercia—every- 
where. 

He stopped and looked round. 

Most people lived like this—and 
did not want anything essentially 
different from this. Thet was the 
fact. Why lie to onessf? And 
those who did not live in surround- 
ings like these had escaped only by 
condemning others to sordid houses 
in mean airless streets. Tre world 
was a slum—a material :lim, or a 
spiritual slum. And poets who wrote 
lines which opened vista =fter vista 
in the mind were those who made 
a marvellous make-believe world 
because they dared not ccafront the 
horror of the actual one. 

That was the fact—ard he was 
realising it for the first time on this 
grey Sunday evening. 

“I have overcome the werld.” 

The sentence shot into his mind 
as if someone had whispered it in 
his ear. 

But that sentence didn’t mean— 
it couldn’t mean —that. Christ had 
overcome the squalid inertia of mean 
streets! Till now, Mr. Bremley had 
always thought that it was the 
pride, pomp and panoply of the 
Roman world which Christ had over- 
come—not the stagnant, listless, 
shabby one of mean streets. 

“ I have overcome the world.” 


Yes, that must mean thet Christ 
had overcome the world of dead- 
ening monotony no less than the 
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os in which evi. faunted its power 
in proud array. 

Then, as Mr. Bramley walked on 
tErough the darkening streets, a 
sucen realisation of the courage of 
men overwhelmed him. They dared 
to live without beauty: they dared 
ta become slaves of the machine. 
Thkev, too, had descended into hell 
—a mean, monotonous, squalid hell. 
A sense of kinship with the people 
of these mean streets surged through 
M:. Bramley. These men and 
women were his brothers, his sisters 
—destined, so soon, to die; and 
da-ing to live like this! ) 

‘Sooner cr later,” Mr. Bramley 
hed whispered to himself, “such 
coirage must bring them face to face 
with God.” 


But at this point Mr. Bramley 
again became aware of his surround- 
ings and was beginning to wonder 
what had happened to his waitress 
wien she appearec with his black 
co-ee and sandwich. 


He took a sip of the coffee— 
decided that he did not want the 
samdwich—then looked round the 
restaurant. 


Everyone was eating and reading 


. simultaneously, while one or two 


desperate spirits puffed a cigarette 
bezween these activities. Miss 
Gr=hame was reading a paper-backed 
novel with an alluring cover design: 
Mr. Podgers was studying the 
Fi-ancial Times with the expression 
cf ane long familiar with the intrica- 
ciez of high finance. Waitresses 
threaded the narrow lanes between 
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the tables, carrying heavy trays. 
From the other side of the constantly 
gaping swing doors, leading to the 
kitchen, came a confused babel of 
shouts and orders. 

Mr. Bramley was about to read his 
book when, feeling a sudden rush of 
cold air, he looked up to discover 
that the main door of the restaurant 
had opened—and that a woman of 
unique beauty stood on the thresh- 
old. 


Mr. Bramley gasped. He had 
never seen any one so lovely. Only 
ignorance could have induced her to 
enter this hole—that was certain— 
and yet there she stood, looking like 
a being from another world, scan- 
ning each table in turn as if she 
were seeking someone. Then, to 
Mr. Bramley’s greater amazement, 
she began to walk slowly towards 
the centre of the restaurant. 


At this point Mr. Bramley stood 
up. Beauty was a member of 
Mr. Bramley’s Royal Family, and it 
was impossible therefore to remain 
seated. . 


It did not surprise him that people 
in the restaurant took no notice of 
the new-comer because, for many 
years now, he had become accus- 
tomed to the strange fact that 
others remained totally unaffected 
by precisely those things which 
moved him most profoundly. 

So Mr. Bramley stood up, and 
remained standing. Then he realised 
that the only vacant seat in the room 
was the one at his table. And then 
he made the pulse-quickening dis- 
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covery that this uniquely beautiful 
woman was coming straight towards 
him. 

“May I sit at your table ?” 

There were several reasons why 
Mr. Bramley found it impossible to 
reply to this question. One was 
that he had never heard a voice like 
this voice. Never! It was perfectly 
articulated and its tone invested 
each word with an aura. Ancther 
reason for his silence was the quality 
of this woman’s beauty. The broad 
brow was sealed with serenity ; the 
features were perfectly harmonised ; 
the rhythmic figure shone through 
the dark clothes—but it was the eyes 
which imposed silence on Mr. Bram- 
ley. All the loveliest things he had 
ever known were but hints and 
prophecies of the dark beauty of 
those deep eyes. 

“ May I sit at your table? ”’ 

“Forgive me, but—really—-you 
have made a mistake to come here. 
This is a wretched cheap restaurant. 
Believe me, you do not belong here.” 

“Qh yes, I do! I go to all sorts 
of places. You’d be surprised. Do 
let us sit down. It’s high time you 
and J had a talk together. We 
should have had one long before this 


«if you had not insisted on dodging 
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me. 
“ Dodging—you ? ” 
“ Yes.” 
They sat down, then Mr. Bramley 
repeated: “ Dodging—-you ? ” 
“Often! Some years ago, on a 
Sunday evening, when you went for 
a walk, I couldn’t make you see me.” 
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Mr. Bramley stared et her for 
some moments, then sai] jerkily: 
“But you don’t mean—vou can’t 
mean—that you came her2 today to 
see me.” 


“ That’s exactly what I did do. I 
have a suggestion to me-= to ycu. 
The people I work for want you to 
join their staff. And I b=sged them 
to let me come to talk to you about 
it.” 

“You don’t mean to tel me that 
you work in an office?” 


“Oh yes, I do! A mos: important 
office. And I work very nard. We 
all work very hard.” 


“ And you are really sesous when 
you say that your boss wants me to 
join the staff? ” 


She nodded her head. Her eyes 
were as gay with delight =< those of 
a child who tells a thrillirg secret to 
a great friend. 


“I really think there crust be a 
mistake,” Mr. Bramley said with 
some emphasis. ‘‘ l—wel—between 
ourselves—I’m no good. I never 
was much good—and I’m none now. 
You will only get into trcable if you 
persuade your boss to give mea job. ” 

She threw back her head and 
laughed—cool, echoing, 
laughter. “I couldn’t perzuade my 
boss, ” she said at last. “ He’s made 
enquiries about you-~and has decid- 
ed that he wants you on te staff.” 

“To work with—vyou ? ` 

“ To work with me. ” 

Mr. Bramley glanced round the 
restaurant in order to cor vince him- 
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seli it was still there. Miss Grahame 
was still reading her paper-backed 
novel: Mr. Podgers was still study- 
ing the Financial Times. Waitresses 
weze still carrying heavy trays: 
shcuis still came from the kitchen. 

= All this is most extraordinary,” 
he szid at last. “I certainly never 
therzht any one would offer me 
anotier job—especially after mak- 
ing enquiries about me.” 

sie was about to continue when 
he roticed her hand. Then he 
looked more closely at her face, her 
neck, her arms. - The flesh was like 
thet of a newborn child. 

~ Jorgive me,’ he exclaimed, 
“kuz how old are you ? ” 

=Z cannot remember. We have 
so much to do cn our job that we 
forzet time. You know how it is. 
Wkea you are really interested in 
anviaing, time ceases to exist, 
doesn’t it? ” 

“ ‘Yes, that’s perfectly true,” said 
Mr Bramley. ‘ It ceases to exist.” 


TEen he added: ‘‘ I’m afraid the 
wa:tress is a long time coming.” 


“it doesn’t matter. There’s no 
hutry. Wel sit here and talk.” 

C Pm glad there’s no hurry,” said 
Mr Bramley. 

“Were always busy in our job— 
bu: sever in a hurry. I think you'll 
like it.” 

It was odd, but her presence creat- 
ed ike exhileration—the tumultucus 
inme: release—of music. Often, when 
lista-ing to a symphony, it had- 
seex2d to Mr. Bramley that he had 
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been miraculously transported to 
his appointed place in a magical 
universe. And now, sitting at this 
table with her in this dreary res- 
taurant, he felt again the rhythmic 
surge and sweep of that strange 
universe, 


Suddenly he said: ‘You can’t 
mean that you want me to go 
straight to a new job without even 
telling my present employers that 
I am leaving them ?” 


“Do you think they’d mind very 
much ?” 

“No, not very much,” Mr. 
Bramley replied. He glanced at Mr. 
Podgers, then he added: “Tm 
certain they won't mind in the 
least.” 


A minute later, he said : ‘“There’s 
one thing I would like to ask you.” 


“What’s that ? ” 


“ Are you sure you won't mind 
being scen with me in these clothes ? 
They’re very old, very shabby— 
quite done for.” 


“You need not give that a 
thought. They give you new 
clothes for our job.” 


Some moments later, he said: 
‘‘ Please don’t think this impertinent 
—~-because I assure you it is not 
intended to be—but you are famil- 
iar tome. I can’t express it better 
than that. I feel I have met you 
before—thousands of times.” 


“ You have—thousands of times.” 


As she said the words in her clear, 
deep, resonant tone, it seemed to Mr. 
Bramley that she was transfigured. 
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For a timeless moment this sudden 
vision of her dazzled him, then he 
said in a whisper: “ You should 
not have come. You took a terrible 
risk coming here, like this.” 


Then, in an attempt to recover 
normality, he lit a cigarette. 


Almost immediately, however, he 
heard himself say: “Let us go.” 


‘You are sure you are ready ?” 
“Vas 33 
“Certain ?” 


“Yes.” 


Mr. Bramley put his cigarette in 
the ash-tray. 


He rose, walked towards the door 
...and then two events happened 
simultaneously. 


The first was that Mr. Bramley 
found himself among a crowd of 
people, who had risen hurriedly from 
the tables, and were gazing at a man 
lying on the floor. And the man 
lying on the floor was Mr. Bramley. 
There was no doubt about that. 
And Mr. Bramley was dead. There 
was no doubt about that either. 
Miss Grahame was convinced of it. 
Her lips were trembling and tears 


‚were running down her cheeks. 


Mr. Podgers, too, was convinced of 
it. He wasstartng with fear-rounded 
eyes at the dead Mr. Bramley lying 
on the floor. The waitress, too, was 
convinced. Mr. Bramley was con- 
vinced that the dead man was 
Mr. Bramley. The smoke from a 
cigarette still rose from an ash-tray 
on the corner table. 
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_ But, simultaneously, Mr. Bramley 
was standing by a radiant being in 
‘a vast harmony-haunted twilight. 
The immaculate air was filled with 
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beatings of invisitle wings. 
High in a new heaven, shone a 
great ring of pure ard endless light. 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


A GREAT PICNEER 


“The Great Meddler” was the so- 
briquet earned by Henry Bergh by 
making the cause of the helpless and 
the inarticulate his own. He started 
his campaign against cruelty to animals 
single-handed ; other men wkose con- 
science he had quickened rallied to his 
aid and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals came 
into being in 1866 and laws were passed, 
under pressure from the reformers, to 
make illegal, cruelty in many forms’ so 
long condoned that the public con- 
science had grown callous to them: And 
then the modern Don Quixcte, aristo- 
crat and diplomat, set himself to see 
that the laws were enforced, unfailingly 
courteous but unbendingly firm, brav- 
ing threats against his life, courting 
the ridicule that brought publicity 
for his cause. He fought in the courts 
against cruelty to cows, to horses, 
to turtles, to chickens; and “ mock 
editorials urged mercy for bugs and 
worms.” But at last his persistence 
was rewarded ; the tide turned; and a 
powerful public sentiment accepted the 
fact that it is not meddling to protect 
the weak, and supported the humane 
associations’ efiorts. Bergh died in 
1888 but his work lives on in a wide- 
spread network of anti-cruelty organ- 


isations throughout the U. S. A. 


He held that it was the dignity of the 

human soul which suffsred most when an 
animal was abused by man—that cruelty is 
even more degrading tə the one who inflicts 
it than it is pairful zo the victim. 
“But Henry Bergh did not invent 
“a new kind of gocdress’’ as the title of 
Donald Culross Peattie’s recent sketch 
of hin in Frontiers catchily claimed. 
It was the same kind of goodness 
that Fas ever inspired every “‘ meddler ” 
in beaalf of the victims of oppression 
and 6 natural ic man in the measure 
of his transcendence of the animal pro- 
clivities of his lewer nature. 


But many are choughtlessly cruel 
ant many men incapable of inflicting 
cruelty themselves have not enough of 
the xnight-errant in their make-up to 
champion unpopular causes. It takes 
one -ype of courage to face malice and 
vindictiveness unzfraid; it takes an- 
other, and perhaps a higher type, to face 
ridicule without flinching from a duty 
self-assumed. -Henry Bergh had both 
types and ke gave a stimulating dem- 
onsfration of what can be done by a 
single earnest men who is not content 
toceplore evils and to take refuge 
behind that cowerd’s query, “What 
can one man do?” 


A DANCER DREAMT... 


AN INTERVIEW WITH UDAY SHANKAR 


[We took advantage of Shri Uday Shankar’s presence in Bombay in 
December to have a member of our staff interview the famous dancer-educa- 


tionist.—ED.] 


“T shall...straight conduct ye to a hillside, where I will point ye out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble education; laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious 
sounds on every side that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 


It is an impressive experience, 
after seeing Uday Shankar in 
gorgeous costume on the stage, the 
incarnation of the graceful, elusive 
and allusive spirit of the Indian 
dance, to see him in a drawing-room, 
simple and ‘dignified in his flowing 
Indian garments, telling with an 
earnestness the more impressive for 
its quietness of his great educational 
and cultural ideal which is finding 
embodiment in Almora at the foot 
of the “ Snows,” finding it somewhat 
slowly both because the innovator 
is feeling his way in unexplored 
territory and because funds are 
needed for what he is trying to do. 
The professional dancer is merged 
today in the educationist ; the stage 
now but subserves the ends of the 


Centre by letting the world know | 


what it is for which the Centre 
stands. 

Westernized education and the 
outlook which it imparts have played 
the rôle of the abductor for how 
many of our Indian youth! In the 
hife drama of many an Indian, alas, 
the grand finale of restoration to 
his own people has never been 
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played ; the curtain has come down 
on the exile still wandering abroad, 
an expatriate of the spirit, though 
his body may never have left the 
Indian shores. But in the life of 
Uday Shankar the drama has come 
full circle and India can rejoice that 
her son who was lost has found his 
way home. 

A youth of artistic promise, Uday 
Shankar early won the patronage of 
the Maharaja of Jhalawar—his father 
was one of the Maharaja's Ministers 
—but he was brought up in such 
ignorance of his own cultural heritage 
that he might almost as well have 
grown up in the West. Almost, but 
not quite, for his subsequent develop- 
ment showed that strands musical 
and Terpsichorean, at least, cf his 
Indian background had been woven 
into his make-up, though they were 
long ignored. e He studied Western 
art for three years in Bombay and 
went to Europe in 1919 to complete 
his education as a painter, a youth 
almost completely glamoured by 
Western civilisation. 

Strangely, his awakening came in 
the West. First, from Sir William 
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Rothenstein, under whom he studied 
at the Royal College of Arts in 
London and who discouraged his 
adoption of Western artistic tech- 
nique. Shankar had bough: the 
biggest canvas he could find ard was 
splashing it with the costliest of 
colours, to his own immense satis- 
faction and with pleasing effect, 
when Sir William’s disapprobation 
brought him down in full dight. 
Sir William praised the Indian style 
of painting, which could compress a 
world of meanings, a universe of 
subtle implications, into a miniature, 
and he sent the bewildered young 
man to the British Museum to study 
Indian art. The great bocks of 
copies of the paintings and the 
carvings of ancient and of medieval 
India which he found there were a 
revelation to him, but it was in 


deference to Sir William and with. 


mental reservaticns that Shankar 
devoted himself to Indian art for the 
remainder of his course. 

His second awakening he owed to 
Paviowa’s enthusiasm for India, 
which she had recently visited. He 
had learned to dance in India, taking 
it rather casually in his stride; he 
taught Pavlowa Indian dancing ; he 


danced with her, at her insistence, . 


in London; their ‘ Krishna and 
Radha ” interpretation was one of 
the great triumphs of her career. 
He had meantime won the certificate 
of the Royal .College of Arts and 
was free to accept her invitation to 
tour the U. S. A. with her. And 
wherever he went he found deep 
interest in India and a Enowledge 
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of her past glories that put her un- 
regardful son to shame. Humbly 
he learned from American friends 
what 22 should see in India and how 
to get co this place and to that. 

It was, however, in 1929-30, when 
Miss Alice Boner, a Swiss painter of 
cultural sensitivity end of wealth, 
requisitioned his guidance to the 
triumphs of Indian cave and temple 
art and architecture. that the cul- 
tural changeling carne finally into 
his own. At Guruvayur, near Tri- 
chur, he saw his first Kathakali 
dance and recognised, with a thrill, 
in ths traditional form, the timeless 
prototype of the dence that had 
gone out from India to China, to 
Malaya, to Japan and-where not? 
He put his reaction simply: “It 
takes you away from this world to 
som» other world.” The consummate 
art of the production, the imper- 
sonélity of the players, whose 
nares are unadvertised, the pittance 
which contents them for their untir- 
ing work, their s2lf-oblivious im- 
mersion in the characters that they 
portray, all impressed him deeply. 
“ Toey not only xncw by heart the 
Mahabharata and che Ramayana ; 
they five them on the stage !” 

It was perhaps then, glimpsing 
the beauty of the Indian cultural 
tradition and realising how little it 
is understood, how inadequately 
prized even in India, that the dream 
first came to him of starting a 
Cenire where that tradition could be 
nurtured, where the traditional 
fooms of the dance and of music 
could be brought cogether from all 
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parts of the country, and where the 
Indian educational ideal could find 
embodiment, free from the narrowing 
bounds of province, caste or creed, 
free altogether from the commercial 
spirit which is the blight of art. 

From Madura and Chidambaram 
in the South to Ajanta, to Ellora, 
to Benares, he piloted Miss Boner, 
as eager, as enthusiastic as she, and 
as his appreciation of the artistic 
triumphs of ancient India grew, his 
imagination caught fire and there 
sprang up in him an intuitive 
appreciation of the spirit behind 
those marvels and an urge to foster 
the unfolding of that spirit in our 
modern age. 

Uday Shankar had taken Indian 
dancers to the West before. On 
his previous tours he had danced his 
Oriental dances to the accompani- 
ment of Western instruments, or- 
chestrating from memory some of 
the Indian vagas for them to play, 
but he was not satisfied. He wanted 
to take Indian musicians and Indian 
instruments to the West with his 
troupe. Miss Boner made it possible 
in 193x and on the opening night in 
Paris the audience was moved to 
tears. He was besieged with de- 
mands for what was behind his 
dances. Where could they learn the 
mythology of India, where the 
Indian philosophy ? More than ever 
was borne in upon him the need of 
the world, as of modern India itself, 
for the revival of the living spirit of 
the Indian art of the dance. 

Wealthy Americans tempted him 
to start his Centre in the U.S. A., 
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promising full support to the under- 
taking, but he found the tempo of 
life: there too swift. It must be in 
India, where there was time to work, 
time to think. He was clear about 
that. English friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Elmhirst of Dartington 
Hall, furnished the funds for him to 
make a start and the Uday Shankar 
India Culture Centre was opened in 
1939. It is still housed in rented 
buildings, still handicapped financial- 
ly at every turn, but it has a glorious 
setting, an uplifting atmosphere and 
a splendid natural amphitheatre 
where as many as 21,000 have gather- 
ed to see the Centre’s symbolical 
dances, the ‘‘ Ram Leela,” based on 
the Ramayana, as inspiring and as 
truly religious a festival as the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
The Centre is not an Ashram in the 
technical sense, but much of the 
spirit of the Ashram is there. 

There were nine hundred appli- 
cants the first year, though only 
eighteen students could be taken, 
most of them on scholarships. The 
course is normally five years. Certain 
exceptional pupils may cover it in 
less time but, as Uday Shankar says, 
to learn to dance may take a whole 
life, and he added thoughtfully, 
“ May be one life is not enougt..”’ 

The young people who are coming 
today are fifteen years old or more. 
Facilities and staff are yet lacking 
to handle the ordinary education of 
younger students along with the 
training in dancing and in music, 
but it is part of the Dream that 
some day quite little children may 
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be admitted and taught until about 
the age of eight or ten years, when 
they will leave for ordinary schools. 
Before that they will have been 
helped to a true orientation, taught 
to co-ordinate their movemeats and 
to direct their minds, and encouraged 
to begin to bring out the tnner, 
which Uday Shankar feels the 
modern schemes of education take 
too little into account. The work 
at the Centre is designed to waken 
something within the student. 

The effort is to relate the dance to 
life. Creative expression in different 
directions is encouraged. Students 
design and make some of their own 
costumes ; they are encouraged to 
think out dances of their own. It 
is Uday Shankar’s idea that once 
the traditional tecaniques have been 
mastered the artist should be free 
to create his own interpretations. 
“ I do believe in tradition. But we 
cannot follow it altogether. From 
it there are wonderful things. We 
do not discard the past but at the 
same time we cannot live in the past. 
I do not want to modernise things 
blindly but I wart to touch the life 
of today, which is the same as the 
life in the past after all. We are 
the same but we approach things 
differently becatse of the way w2 
live.” r ` 

Uday Shankar attributes the ir- 
difference of mary educated Indians 
to their cultural inheritance more to 
the innate desire for change than to 
Western influence. It is the same 
desire for something diferent, Le 
believes, that lies at the back of 
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much of the interest ol people in the 
West in India, though there are 
some who do get hcld of something 
real. The ideal, he kolds, is to get 
whatever is best in life itself, to 
bring together the highest expres- 
sions of culture everywhere. Along 
with the ideals of the exchange of 
thought and cf the unification of 
culture, he recognises, is bound to 
go tke ideal of brotherhood. Art is 
one: there are no barriers to the 
appreciation of the beautiful. And 
Indiz is one. What does it matter 
where the Cenire is located ? 

Tke routine of tke day begins 
with. a general class which Uday 
Shar kar himself concucts and which 
has no cut-and-dried . programme. 
Firs. of all the stucents learn to 
wal. They are taught that walking _ 
is rot mere locomozion from one 
place to another but a flexible 
expression of character. They learn 
to L3e imagination, to express this 
or the other quality in their very 
gait—how to walk like a beggar, 
likea judge, like a king. They learn 
to control and tc co-ordinate their 
mu:cular movements, to develop the 
seeing eye, to concentrate. No 
slurping postures! The students 
sit zract, alert, one-pointedly atten- 
tive to the subject or the demon- 
stretion. Then tkey disperse to 
follow special lines, in music, in the 
elaborate language of gesture, in 
Kazhakali, in Manipuri, under qual- 
ified instructors. A short rest be- 
for2 lunch, a lorger one after, and 
then vigorous games, required of all, 
til tea-time. Then a period for 
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group discussion, guided but not 
dominated by the teacher, in which 
all kinds of problems, from ethical 
to philosophical, are thrashed out. 
There are no religious or racial bars. 
Each talks freely of his own faith. 
There is no proselytism but a free 
interchange which broadens and 
enriches all. And just before the 
eight-thirty dinner there is an im- 
provisation hour when any one may 
act out anything that he or she has 
learned that day. Sometimes the 
skits are trivial, but not infrequently 
something beautiful emerges. Their 
work is not competitively graded 
but the students themselves rec- 
ognize whose work is good and 
whose poor.. There is even mutual 
public criticism of each other’s work, 
which the students learn to take in 
good part. “ From humiliation they 
go to understanding and from under- 
standing they open their eyes for 
criticism of themselves,” 

The young people come from all 
over India. They are the children 
of their age. There is no effort to 
make them over forcibly. No sug- 
gestions, for instance, are offered as 
to personal appearance, but cosmetics 
fall into disuse as the spirit of the 
Centre is caught ; simplicity becomes 
the natural expression of sincerity. 
Uday Shankar is “Dada” to them 
all, a spontaneous tribute perhaps— 
in spite of his youthful appearance— 
to his maturity of outlook and to the 
seriousness of his ideals. One letter 
which he had just received expressed 
with beautiful simplicity the reaction 
of one young student to his work :— 
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What we have learned from you 
wil never be forgotten. And one 
thing that you have made us realize is 
to know that we know nothing. We 
are so ignorant and we have to learn 
so much! Art like a wide ocean lies 
before us, unbounded and vast. We 
think it is easy. You have at least 
opened our eyes to tell us what it is. 
We may not be able to learn art but we 
have at least known what art is. 

The object of the Centre is not to 
turn out professional dancers, though 
students may become such if they 
wish. The aim is integrated individ- 
uals, souls in command of their 
bodily and mental instruments, 
children of India who know their 
heritage and are capable of translat- 


ing that heritage into modern life. 
How will they do so? Some, Uday 
Shankar hopes, will devote them- 
selves to providing performances 
that will uplift and educate as well 
as entertain. Others will become 
missionaries of culture, starting and 
conducting branch Centres here and 
there in the villages, where the 
real India lives on. Some may 
carry inspiration to the waiting West. 
But all, he believes, will lead better, 
more worth-while lives for the dis- 
ciplined, broadening experience 
which the Centre offers; lives freer 
and more purposeful for the years 
that they have had at the India 
Culture Centre. India needs the 
products of such education; the 
world needs them. There should 
not be lacking men and women of 
means who have sufficient breadth 
of vision and sensitiveness of per- 
ception to see the value of this 
undertaking of Uday Shankar’s and 
to provide the necessary funds to 
make his dream come true, 
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JESUS CHRIST 


GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


[ This is the third of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents the 
Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Lew.—Enp. ] 


IHI.—THE TEACHER AND THE TEACHING 


Doubt has been expressed as to 
the historic existence of Jesus. 
None can deny that some fragments 
of Sun Myth have gathered round 
him, or that, from one stand-point, 
the Four Gospels present a story of 
Initiation. But a careful reading of 
these documents forces one to the 
conclusion either that they briefly 
record the life of a man who actually 
lived, or that the writer cf each 
possessed the genius of a Shake- 
speare. There is no reason to suppose 
the genius and we may accept the 
idea that, in the main, the Gospels 
have historic value. 

Taking Jesus, then, as a historical 
character, without denying the va- 
lidity of the mystical or occult 
interpretations of the Gospels, we 
‘find that, like Gautama Buddha, he 
faces certain Temptations or Tests 
before taking up his public mission. 
In the desert, suggestions are made 
by Satan—‘‘the prince [or God] of 
this world.” “You have occult pow- 
ers. You need food. Turn these 
stones into bread.” 

The temptation is dismissed by the 
answer that, comparatively speaking, 
bread is not so very important. It 
is this deep understanding that 
will lead Jesus to say later: “Labour 
not for the, meat that fperisheth, 


Take nao thought what ye shall eat, 
drink or wear. Your Heavenly 
Father knoweth ye have need of 
these things. Seek first His King- 
dom and all other things shall be 
addec unto you.” It is not difficult 
to sea that if the getting of one’s 
bread and butter is a complicated 
process, and uncertain as well as 
complicated, the fault lies in man, 
not in Nature’s generosity. 

Jesus is invited to display his 
occult power in a public demonstra- 
tion—to cast himself from a pinnacle 
of the Temple, possibly to impress 
the Rabbis and the crowd. Utterly 
futil2 in itself, save as a glorification 
of the lower self, this is repudiated 
by Jesus as a waste of spiritual 
force. Then comes the temptation 
that is to furnish the key-note of his 
teaching to mankind. He is offered 
all the kingdoms oi the world, if he 
will worship ‘‘the God of this world” 
—if he will turn from Life to Matter. 
But, “none other gods regarding,” 
Jesus breaks the final effort of the 
Tempter and stands free from every 
hunan fetter save that of Love. 

He chooses his own way by which 
to call men back to Reality, to that 
Ecstasy of Life, the One Pearl, for 
which all inferior gems may well be 
lesz. Clad simply (it may have been 
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in a yellow robe, for all we know), 
devoting all his occult powers to the 
healing of the sick and the afflicted ; 
preaching the reversal of everything 
that has been considered essential to 
happiness and social order; he sets 
aside all that might have been ex- 
pected of the Messiah who was to 
free Israel and restore the ancient 
glories of the kingdom of David. 

He will refer from time to time to 
the antagonism aroused against him 
in consequence, and the shadow of 
a ceaseless persecution and a violent 
end will darken his happiest mo- 
ments, for he is not in India, where 
the spiritual teacher is honoured, 
even if not understood. He is among 
a fierce, intolerant people who have 
already designed the shrine ‘into 
which he is expected to fit. None- 
the-less, he goes. the time-sanctified 
way of all the true Teachers of 
humanity, seeing man as a spiritual 
being and his pain and frustration 
as having a spiritual cause. 

There is a fault in man which 
Gautama Buddha strove to eradicate 
by the Eightfold Noble: Path. This 
fault is an implicit denial of the 
Truth and Love which maintain the 
universe. Held as men are by the 
illusion of Time, this fault seems 
without remedy. It is the work of 
Jesus to shew such men as will come 
into personal contact with him that 
the fault can be easily and swiftly 
rectified. ‘The Kingdom of God is 
at hand” is more a spatial reference 
than one of time. The Kingdom is 
within man; it is the empire that 
none may overcome. Itis man, and 
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Jesus is near to the Indian Vedanta, 
which implies: that it is not a 
question of man’s being set free from 
bondage but a question of his realis- 
ing that he has never been really 
bound. Hence those works of healing 
of the soul and the body instantan- 
eously so that men may know that 
Re-Creation is not a laborious 
process but a vivid moment in which 
the soul sees the Reason and the 
Love within itself perfectly poised, 
utterly cleansed. 

To bring about this illuminating 
moment, “one yet infinite,” there 
must be no Authority. There 
may be authority and tyranny in 
the kingdoms of the “ prince of 
this world.” With a touch of rare 
satire, Jesus speaks of how the 
tyrants of this world are often’ con- 
sidered as benefactors by those they 
enslave. As long as aman chooses 
to remain “in the world” (using 
the term in a mystical sense ), 
Jesus offers and indeed sees no help 
for the terrors and the torments 
which beset him. Instead, there 
must be entry into a Kingdom of 
Light and Love, within a man’s 
own soul, where every thought is 
transformed and every motive 
transfigured. Of that Kingdom the 
little child shall be the symbol of 
true greatness, and “he that is 
greatest among you shall be he that 
doth serve.” “ Be none of you 
called Master, for-one is your 
Master, even Christ....Ye are all 
brothers.” Among the Gentiles, 


“ their great ones exercise authority 


... but it shall not be so among you.” 
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“ He that shall desire to be irst, the 
same shall be the last of <I.” A 
man can be forced into a social 
system, under a foreign yoke harried 
into a religion or a sect, marceuvred 
into certain relationships with his 
fellows; but he cannot be -mpelled 
by authority into a KingZom of 
Heaven which is within himself, 
awaiting discovery. | 

Next stands out the idea cf Non- 
Possessiveness, not simply as an 
ideal for a few ascetics, bit for a 
regenerated world delivered from 
“Satan” and handed back to God. 
Appropriation in a hundre= forms 
lies at the heart of a hundrec. miser- 
ies from which man, missing nis true 
purpose, persistently suffers. As the 
overladen camel must first be reliev- 
ed of its burdens before it can pass 
through the low, narrow gate of 
some Eastern city, so man ust be 
willing to shed an abundance that is 
not true wealth but the parcat-carry- 
ing of a slave. “Ye canny: serve 
God and Mammon.” The cragedy 
of Christendom has been that it has 
made a desperate effort at that 
double service. “Lay not up “cr your- 
selves treasures on earth...where 
thieves break through and steai.”’ 
He might have added, “ urless you 
make war on them in self-d=tfence, ” 
and they, in turn} still coveting, 
make themselves strong tc break 
down your defences. 

It has been well said tha: when 
Jesus told the rich young man to 
sell what he had and give :t to the 
‘ poor, he was not thinking of the poor 
so much as-he was thinkirg of the 
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ycung man. Other spiritual teach- 
ers had taught the same thing, but 
they had implied it as for the few 
who entered the narrow way. When 
calleé upon to do so, indeed, they 
had compromised so far as the man 
of the world was concerned; they 
had indicated that too much was not 
to be asked from him. 

Jesus addressed himself to a 


nation, and through his disciples he 


hoped to address himself to the 
world: If Non-Passessiveness were 
a penance, then truly few would 
undertake the punishment ; but if it 
leads to the greatest ‘oy, the highest 
healta and the fullest life ; if Appro- 
priation calls for miserable and con- 
tinued sacrifice while’ Non-Posses- 
sivensss offers exceecing joy, then 
there should be no reason why men 
in general, once their eyes were 
opened, should not gladly welcome 
the iotal change in their societies 
and their relationships which Non- 
Possessiveness would bring. Jesus 
believed he could sc open the eyes 
of the men and the women around 
him ; he directed all his public teach- 
ing to that one atm. 

We have no authentic portrait of 
Jesus, either in pigments or in words. 
We may be certain his was a radiant 
personality ; in the best sense, a gay 
personality. We have a statue of 
Gautama known as the smiling 
Budcha, and the Jain Saints look 
down at their own nudity with a 
faint amusement. We navea Krishna 
with the flute and the ‘melodious 
songs and the dancing with the 
Gopis. We have been condemned 
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to imaginary portraits of Jesus as 
weeping over Jerusalem, lifting de- 
spairing eyes in Gethsemane, a tor- 
tured face on the Cross and a stern 
majesty in his Resurrection. But 
it is not these things, weeping, de- 
spair, pain and sternness that can 
win men’s hearts. Itisasmile. A 
laugh. A sense of infectious gaiety, 
conveying to the uncertain that what 
has been given up has been well lost. 
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The latter, we may be sure, Jesus 
had and his teaching gathered power 
with his smile. The outcast, the 
man afraid of himself, the woman 
who knew herself despised, the flurr- 
ied, the muddled and the most 
disheartened would hardly have 
sought his company but for the smile 
and the happiness that ran like 
music through the silver voice. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS 


Nothing would seem more reasonable 
than the demands that Mr. Langston 
Hughes puts forward as the spokesman 
of thirteen million American Negroes, 
in an article, “ What the Negro Wants,” 
in the Autumn I94I issue of Common 
Ground, and nothing more temperate 
than his approach. <A chance to earn 
a decent living ( Negroes in the U. S. A. 
are almost universally restricted, even 
in Government service, to the lower- 
income, lower-prestige jobs}; equal 
educational opportunities (now denied 
even in State-supported and “‘ Christ- 
ian” schools); decent housing (no 
residential segregation); full partici- 
pation in Government (now pre- 
vented by denial of the vote in parts 
of the South and by redistricting 
to split the Negro vote); a fair deal 
before the law (notoriously difficult 
to secure); normal courtesy ( South- 
ern Negroes are generally called by 


their first names and dented, even in 
the press, “ Mr.,”’ “Mrs.” or “Miss” 
before their names ); and, finally, social 
equality in public services—in. trains, 
in parks, in hospitals and in restaurants. 
Can the justice of these claims be 
denied ? 

To remember in connection with this 

article the high idealism which inspired 
the founders of the North American 
Republic, to recall the line inscribed a 
‘hundred years later on the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbour, “ I hold 
my lamp beside the golden door,” is 
saddening, but,it is humbling too, and 
should awaken pity, as well as provoke 
deserved censure, for stumbling, erring, 
immature humanity. No imperialist 
country, as no exclusive caste or sect, 
even no man who is unjust in his home 
or in his personal dealings, can shake 
the head in deprecation and net stand 
self-convicted of cant.. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM OF INDIA* 


The most remarkable feature of the 
Indian ‘people is their power of assimi- 
lation and the most noted characteristic 
of Indian history is its cortinuity. 
These features are best illustrated in the 
‘life and actions of the numerous medi- 
eval saints who tried to bring about a 
synthesis between Islam and Hm<uism, 
The great, seers belonged to the masses, 
and, in the words of Tagore, ‘‘ What- 
ever they have realised or expressed 
was ‘not by means of intellect =r much 
learning of the sacred lore’.”” The spring 
of this sadhan& was within tbe inner- 
most heart of the seople and in its flow 
broke all barriers of rules, prescriptive 
or proscriptive. This isa valuzble part 
of our historical heritage, ard Prof. 
Kshitimohan Sen has renderd yeoman 
cervice to the cause of Indian history 
by bringing out his Medzeval Mysticism 
of India, a work well conceived and 
magnificently executed. 

Professor Sen rightly divides the great 
reformers, in the picturesque lar.guage 
of the Bauls, mto two classes, the 
“fellows with a long tether” and the 
‘fellows with no tether,” t.e. reform- 
ers who remained within th= limits 
prescribed by the scriptures and the 
saints who broke downall such barriers. 
The history of the reformers begins 
with the famous Makhdim Saiyad Ali 
al Hijwiri, an inhabitant of Ghazni 
“who travelled over many countries 
and finally made Lahore the field of 
his spiritual exercises.” His Kashf-al-— 


Malyjas is a valuable help for the 
Sādhakas of the Stificlass. He exhorted 
the people to take a vow of poverty, to 
dissocizte themselves from worldly 
objects, zo abandon the ego and to cut 
down the unnatural relationships of pos- 
session end exploitation. He believed 
in ‘‘introspection, meditation, con- 
trol of breath and uttering of mantras ” 
as the means of making progress 
tcwards Fana (annihilation of the ego) 
but most of all he depended upon the 
divine grace. Even ic this day he is 
honoured equally by both the Hindus 
and the Moslems of the Punjab. Hij- 
wiri’s famous disciple Muinuddin Chish- 
ti (1142-1236) brought doth the Hindus: 
and Moslems together ‘in their quest 
of the Supreme. ” 

The Husaini Brahmar.as of Rajputana 
“have Hindu beliefs, customs and 
rituals together with Mahomedan ideas 
and practices. ” Similarly the follow- 
ers oi the Imam—Shahi sect “ invoke 
the authority of the Atharva Veda and 
oi: Niskalanka...the great apostle of 
Hindu—MMahomedan synthesis. ’’ Niza- 
muddin Aula, Fariduddin Shakargan], 
shah Kalandar, Karim Shah, whose 
“ biography is written in a language 
whick ig a strange admixture of Per- 
sian end Sindhi,” and Shah Inayat, 
etc., zre great names in Sufi history. 
Karim. Shah got initiation in spiritual 


‘life at the hands of a Hindu saint, 


while Shah Inayat endangered his life 
in saving many Hindu families from 


* Medieval Mystictsm of India. By Ksairimoaan SEN. Translated from the Bengali by 
ManomMouAN GuosH, with a Foreword by RaEINDRANaTH TAGORE. (Luzac and Co., London.) 
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the persecution of the Moslem rulers 
of Sindh who were “ seeking merit by 
making converts to Islam under the 
threat of the sword.”’ Shah Latif is 
even now remembered by the people of 
Sindh and the songs of Bedil and Bekas 
appeal equally to all religious-minded 
people. 

This liberal spirit was not confined 
to Sindh. Baba Fattu of Kangra, who 
attained the spiritual summits through 
the grace of a Hindu saint Gulab Singh, 
Mihr Shah of Jhang who got enlighten- 
ment after discipleship to a Moslem 
saint, are still honoured by both Hindus 
and Moslems of the Punjab. In Gujarat 
the Khojas and the followers of Musa 
Suhag are evidently influenced by the 
tenets and beliefs of Hinduism, while 
the interesting Pirana Panth worship 
Niskalanka. The tamous Mussulman 
lady, Taj, wrote devotional songs on 
Krishna, and who has not heard the 
name of Ras-khan ? Jayasi occupies 
a pre-eminent position amongst writers 
on mysticism. 

It would be clear from the above 
that a great experiment in Hindu-Mos- 
lem synthesis was carried on during 
the Middle Ages. Kshitimohan Sen 
remarks :— ` 

It occurs very often that a Mussulman is 
a guru toa Hindu and a Hindu is a guru to 
a Mussulman. They have carried on their 


Sadhana not only with the same love but 
also with the same language. 


Extreme obedience to the guru, Upa- 
nishadic cosmology, the belief that 
the creation was a ray of the divine, 
the fascination for the Sifis of the 


Yoga system and the acceptance of 


Tantric teachings by some Moham- 
madan sa&dhakas are some of the influ- 
ences of Hinduism on Islam. But even 
“the superstitious side of the two relig- 
ious systems began to meet.’’ New gods 
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like Satya—Pir were created and leg- 
endary heroes began to be worshipped. 
The Hindus also were greatly influ- 
enced by Islam. By the time of the 
advent of Islam Hinduism had lost 
much of its spiritual illumination and 
the socio-religious system had become 
blind and lifeless. Islam brought to it 
new ideas, ideals and creeds. It, in a 
way, teinforced the attempt of the 
Tantras who “ accorded the right to the 
highest form of spiritual self-culture to 
all persons irrespective of their sex and 
caste.” The Bhagavata cult also 
came to the service of the Hindus. 
In the South the followers of the Alvirs 
adored Andal, a woman of low caste, 
and Ramanuja recognised “the vernac- 
ular devotional works such as Tiru 
Vayamolt of the Pariah like Thirupam 
Alvar as the Veda of the Vaisnavas. ” 
Chaitanya preached both to the Hin- 
dus and the Moslems, and Shankar-Deva 
of Assam recruited his followers from 


-amongst the aboriginal tribes as well as 


the Mussulmans. In Maharastra Tukii 
Rama and Nama Deva (the latter 
belonged to the tailoring profession ) 
won the heart of the people by their 
message of love.and purity. Similarly, 
Narsi Mehta was a child of the times, 
and saints like Brahmananda and 
Devananda “created even amongst the 
Mussulmans, and Hindus of the Pariah 
class, an interest for the spiritual life.” 
To the Saivas, | 


religious life was a matter of direst personal 
experience, and i?has seldom any connection 
with the narrow conception of the Divinity 
in any material image. 


Pattinatthu Pille looks for Him only 
in the heart and in the love of humanity, 
Tulsidas and other literary men of the 
age kindled such a fire in the heart of 
the common man that it could not be 
extinguished except by. Divine grace. 
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But all these great saints were con- 
servatives. They did not deviate from 
the prescribed social code. Neither 
Mubaraka Shah, the father vf Abul 
Fazl, Abul Fazl himself nor his brother 
Faizi nor even Akbar nor later on 
Dara Shikoh, dared break from the 
traditional code. The masses, taere- 
fore, threw up their own lead=rs—the 
“ tetherless ones. ° Ramananda de- 
clared that “ social position slrould be 
decided by the excellence of Bhakti 
and not by birth.” He preached in 
Hindi and called together ‘‘all people 
to the natural festive ground sf spiri- 
tual culture.” His famous <isciples 
came from all castes. Ravidasa was a 
shoemaker, Sena a barber and Kabir 
a Mussulman weaver. All cf them 
have left beautiful sayings but the most 
important of them all was Kalir. 

Kabir was born in a society “ where. 
illiteracy and want of educat.on still 
reigned ” and consequently th: people 
“were not at all burdened by the 
weight of the traditions of the past, 
and hence were free to see fo: them- 
selves.” His supreme object in life 
was the uniting of the Hincus and 
the Moslems; and he declarzd that 


“the same God is earnestly sought — 


after in all religions which differ only 
in naming him.” Kabir exercised 
tremendous influence over the masses 
of North India and it is evident that 
Nanaka, Dadu, Jiwana Dasa, Prema 
Dasa, Bijli Khan, Garfba Disa and 
Rajjab were moved by his <xample 
and precept. Rajjab declared that 

All the world is the Vedas and the entire 
creation is the Koran. Vain are tne efforts 
of the Pandit and the Kazi who consider a 
mass of dry papers to be their complete 
world. 

He exhorted the people to read ‘‘ the 
gospel which is revealed in all the 
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lives.” 

Neo-Sitfis like Bawri Saheb, Biru 
Sahib {a Hindu ), Yér: Shah (a Mus- 
lim), Bulla Sahib and many others 
worked hard to enable man to perceive 
the vasa within himseli and not to 
waste time in trying <o “understand 
it by means of reasoning.” Lalbeg, a 
Chamar by caste, declared that 
“ thought of heaven or hell is fruitless 
for these two things are within one’s 
own. self.” Paltu, who said that “God 
is not the property of any particular 
sect,” hit the mark when he declared 
that “high caste people have spoilt 
the low caste ones azd have spoilt 
themse:ves in consequence,’ These 
Sadhakas of medieval India tried to 
“unite the Hindus and Muslims in 
love aud spiritual effor:s” and awak- 
ened "among the masses’ a conscious- 
ness of the nobility oz human exist- 
ence.” They gave to women also 
the ‘‘natural right to enter into the 

“quest of God.” Nanibai, Mata Ba, 
Mira, Andal, Dayabai are only a few of 
the women Sadhakas known to us. 

The activities of these saints contin- 
uéd almost till the establishment of 
the British rule in India. In the 
eighteenth century Ssbnarayan organ- 
ised a sect which included Hindus, 
Moslems and Christians, end Bulla Shah 
of. Kasur declared that only robbers 
lived in temples, and that scoundrels 
went to the mosque, but that ‘ God, 
who is all love,” stayed out of all that. 
Tulsi Sahib, who lived as late as 1842 
(a contemporary of Ram Mohan Roy ) 
and Dedhraj declared themselves for the 
emancipation of man. AJl these saints 
had a desire to establish through spiritual 
sadhana a brotherhood and a friendly unity 


among followers of different religions... . They 
have either attained some degree of success 


_or met failure, but a cessation of cffort in this 
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direction never occurred. 

There seems ‘‘ to be an internal urge 
and anxiety ” for the establishment of 
such a brotherhood, and such a brother- 
hood must be established. 
mohan Sen has done well, in these days 
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of communal turmoil and conflict, to 
draw our attention to this fact. We 
can only wish that someone would 
undertake a study of the subject from 
the social point of view also. 

KRISHNA KUMAR 


IS MADHVA’S METAPHYSICS MONISM? * 


When contemporary times are wit- 
nessing colossal destruction of every- 
thing precious like life and property, 
and when everywhere there is an 
incessant cry for something new and 
original, Vidwan H. N. Raghavendra- 
char’s exposition of the essentials of 
Madhva’s system of Vedanta, in the 
course of which he has endeavoured to 
destroy old; traditional and accepted 
views and to present novel interpreta- 
tions, may be accorded a ready welcome 
as being perfectly in consonance with 
the Zetigetst. In the interests of 
disinterested philosophical research, 
however, it must be pointed out that 
his attempt here to make out that 
Madhva isa Monist, and that his system 
of philosophy should be regarded as 
monistic and not dualistic, has not been 
at all successful. In the opening chap- 
ter, the author furnishes “‘ An Intro- 
duction to Vedanta Systems.” The 
second chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the basic doctrines of the 
Advaita Vedanta. Visishtadvaita forms 
the subject-matter of the third. The 
principles and the doctrines of Dvaita 
Vedanta are explained in the fourth. 
In the fifth and final chapter, the 
author sums up his conclusions. 

In a volume entitled The Dvaita 
Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta, 


*The Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta. 
DRACHAR, M. A., with a Foreword by A. R. WADIA, B. A. ( Cantab. ), Bar-at-Law. 


if is surprising to find as miany as 
III pages, nearly half the book, 
devoted to a general introducion and 
to doctrinal summaries of Advaita and 
Visishtadvaita, knowledge of which 
might quite well be presumed on the 
part of students of philosophy proceed- 
ing in quest of Madhva’s metaphysical 
treasures, That may perhaps be passed 
over as a minor point. 

In respect of a supremely significant 
matter, however, it is necessary to join 
issue with the author. I would invite 
the attention of readers to the section 
in the “ Conclusion ” entitled ‘“ The 
Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the 
Vedanta.’ The author argues that 
because Madhva admits only one 
Independent Entity, t. e., the Supreme 
Lord Narayana, and regards all else as 
dependent on the Lord, his philosophy 
should be styled Monism. He holds 
that it is ‘‘ misleading to translate 
Dvaita Vedanta as dualism.” In the 
first place it must be emphasized that 
Monism is not the only fashionable 
philosophy of life or rational world-view. 
Dualism and” Pluralism are at least 
as respectable. ° 

As a matter of fact, however, unless 
great violence is done to thought and 
to language, Madhva’s philosophy can 
never be described as Monism. The 


By Vipwan H. N. Racuaven- 
( Univer- 


sity of Mysore Studies in Philosophy No. 1, The University, Mysore. Rs. 3/-) 
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author is’ totally mistaken in reducing 
the issue of monism versus plurzlism to 
.the category of dependenceand-in- 
‘dependence. On the contracy, the 
issue is directly dependent zn the 
category of existence of the one and the 
many gua realities. Madhva -resents 
his system as dominated by a deightful 
dichotomy. Reality to him stands 
dichotomized into Independen: ( Sva- 
tantra ) and Dependent ( Para‘inira). 
Though the whole of Reality mzzs the 
Lord depends on Him, dependesce does 
not mean a lower degree of reality. To 
Madhva, the minutest particle of sand 
on the shore is as real as the A-=solute. 
. That is the radical realism of Madhva, 
.The many real’s again naturall: make 
Madhva’s system radical pluracsm as 
well. Such a stand is philosopaically 
and pragmatically indispensabe, as 
against the monism and illusion.sm of 
Sankara. As Madhva admits ony one 
Independent Entity, his system has to 
be styled Mono-Theism, but empiarical- 
ly, not Momsm. 

Indian and European definitions of 
Monism- prove the correctness of the 
traditional view that Madhve is a 
dualist or a pluralist. The =lassic 
Indian definition is formulated by 
Sankara himself, who says tkat an 
Advaitin is one who holds the d-cirine 
of the oneness of self ( atmatkatv- ) and 
the oneness of all existence. A Cvaitin 
is one who holds the doctrine of 
manyness—like Sankhya and Ycea. On 
this umnexceptionable definitim of 
Monism, Madhva cannot be regaded as 
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a Morisi. Spinoza, for instance, may be 
taken zs typical or representative of 
European Monism. All finite existence 
to Spinoza is just a mode of Substance. 
A mode is. nothing better than the mere 
appearerce of Bradley. To Madhva 
finite so.ves are by no means mere 
appearance. They are no doubt depend- 
ent on the One Supreme Lord, but, 
none-th3-less, they are as real as the 
One and not just appearcaces. On this 
definitio of Monism, typified by 
Spinoza. Madhva cannot de viewed as a 
Monist. With many an obiter dictum 
of the aathor, again, it is impossible to 
agree, such as that Mardhva “holds a 
balance bez:ween Sankaracharya and 
Ramanvjacharya ” and 30 forth. These 
lead nowhere. One mav argue equally 
legitimazely that Ramanujacharya 
hoids a balance between’ Sankara and 
Madhva and that Sankara himself 
holds < balance between bheda, abheda, 
and bheda-abheda. At this rate the 
complaint that contemporary interpre- 
tations cf Indian philasoaky to Western 
audiences ere fast degenerating and 
deteriorating into “words, words, 

words,” would be perfecżlv justified. 
Nene of these remarks, however, 
would or aeed prevart one from 
sincerely ccngratulatirg Vidwan Ra- 
ghevend-achar on his fine attempt at 
Dhilosopnic interpretation and the 
Mysore University authorities on their 
excellent idea in inaugtrating their 
series cf “ Studies in Phtosophy ” with 

a work œn Madhva. 3 
R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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EAST AND WEST * 


The work under review is, in the 
words of the translator, inspired by the 
belief that “Eastern traditions are now 
the only paths leading to that kind of 
knowledge which could restore order 
to the world. ” As the author puts it, 

The situation has grown worse than ever, 
not merely in....the West, but in the whole 
world....the true remedy lies in the restora- 
tion of pure intellectuality....the East will 
have to intervene more or less directly... 
if the restoration is eventually to take place. 


Not that the East itself is unaffected 
by the ‘ravages of modernisation. ’ 
But the change in the East does not 
go into “ the heart of tradition, ” and 
in any case there is hope in the fact 
that “ the traditional outlook, with all 
that it implies, should be wholly pre- 
served in some Eastern retreats which 
are inaccessible to the outward agita- 
tion of our age.’’ The author makes 
a gloomy analysis of the West and 
pays a flattering tribute to the East, 
at least in its “ retreats.” It is 
important to note that by the terms 
“the East and the West,” he does not 
imply “‘simply the opposition of two 
geographical terms, ?” but the opposi- 
tion of two outlooks, viz., “ the tradi- 
tional outlook, and the modern or 
anti-traditional outlook. ”’ 

The malady of the West is described 
in the first part of the work under the 
head ‘“ Western Illusions. ”’ 

The civilisation of the modern West...is the 
only one which has developed along purely 
material lines, and...has been accompanied 
.-» Dy a corresponding intellectual regress. 

This is accompanied by the belief in 
progress “ identified with this material 
development which absorbs the entire 





London. Rs, 3/~) 


activity of the modern West.” This 
modern outlook is the cause of the 


West’s intellectual ruin. Western 
science 
is a hopelessly limited knowledge, ignorant 


of the essential. ..One of the special features 
of this Western Science is the pretension oi 
being entirely independent and autonomous. 

..The most idle suppositions like that oi 
evolution, for example, take the rank of 
‘laws, ’’ and are held for proven....The 
modern civilisation suffers from a lack of 
principles, and it suffers from it in every 
domain; itis, alone among all the others, a 
civilisation without principles. 

The author, therefore, proposes that 
the aid of the East should be obtained 
for ‘‘ the restoration of a real intellec- 
tuality ” which, ‘even if at first it 
was only within a limited elect, appears 
to be the sole means of putting an end 
to the mental confusion which reigns 
in the West. ” 

The Western outlook must be completely 
reformed....The West through understand- 
ing the Eastern civilisation would come 
nearer to being brought back into ths 
traditional paths which it so rashly and 
foolishly broke away from. 

It must be gratifying to us of India 
that the author looks to India for 
helping the West to come back to its 
senses. .China is ruled out because 
“the forms in which her doctrines 
are expressed are really too far remote 
from the Western mentality, ” while 
Islam is ruled out on the other side as 
“nearest to being like what a tradi- 
tional Western civilisation would be.” 
Unlike the doctrines of China and of 
Islam, - 


the forms oi expression ôf the Hindu doc- 
trines, can be assimilated with relatively 
greater ease, and they have in them greater 


* East and West. By Renz GUENON. Translated by WILLIAM Massey. ( Luzac and Co., 
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possibilities of adaptation ; India bz2ing in 
the middle is neither too far from -he West 
nor too near her for our present purocse. 

It is interesting to recall in this con- 
nection that an acute thinker like the 
late Lowes Dickinson thought on the 
other hand, that the Chinese people in 
their outlook upon life were nzarer to 
the West than the people c: India 
with their metaphysical preoccupations. 

What are the processes by which 
the East is to lead the West cut of 
the intellectual abyss into whica it has 
fallen? “It is for the West to 
approach the East, since it is the 
West that has gone astray.” But there 
must be “no counting on scientific 
propaganda nor on any other gropa- 
ganda either, for the bringing together 
of the East and West.” Ther must 
be an agreement on principles and then 
there must be a group of the elect in 
the West who should interpret the 
East to the West. In the second part 
of this book, the author discusses 
. elaborately how these two thizgs are 
to be done, but unforcunately a good 
deal of his attention is given to the 
warning off of certain classes of persons 
from presuming to undertake thi; task : 
thus English translators of Eastern 
works, German Orienzalists, Theoso- 
phists, Occultists, the author’: con- 
temporaries, scholars and philosophers 
‘who are held to be the greatest 
authorities in their own =pecial 
domains,” and others with “a sort of 
preconceived determination nət to 
understand ’’—all these are summoned 
by the author one after another and 
informed in no uncertain terms of 


~~ 


elect. 


their znfitness to joir. the group of the 
This peremptory refusal to 
find recm for any o? these classes of 
persoas among “‘ the intellectual elect ”’ 
is not perhaps so harsh as it might | 
appeé:. since the authcr goes on to say 
that “it does nct look as if this con- 
stitutm (of a group of elect) were 
anything like immediately possible,” 
but waen the constitution does take 
place, the elect will have to work for 
“the zeturn of the West to a tradi- 
tional civilisation in its principles and 
in the waole mass of its institutions.” 

The process of Education of the West 
by the East does not imply any fusion, 
but r.v mutual understanding between . 
the East and the West. 


The Cing to be done is not to impose on 
the Wes; an Eastern trad:tion whose forms 
would rot correspond to che people’s mental- 
ity, pif fo restore the Western tradition 
with thz help of the East. 

Wher the West is once more in 
possession of a regular and traditional 
civilisation, then Western civilisation 
“wiil communicate permanently with 
the other civilisations.” 

In canelusion, it has to be said that 
the werk suffers from too didactic an 
attitucs and a sense of exclusive pos- 
session > certain truths, which most 
of the writer’s contemporaries have 
been cenied. This does not help the 
author tc make a really constructive 
contribut:on to the tasx of bringing 
the Eest and the West together as 
muck: ia the realm of thought as they 
have E=sn brought togather in the 
tasks aad conflicts of everyday life. 

N. S. SUBBA Rao 
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India and Democracy. By SIR 
GEORGE SCHUSTER and Guy WINT. 
( Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
I2s. Od. ) 


It is impossible for any one born and 
brought up in the English tradition to 
tell whether this admirable book ‘will 
be appreciated by Indians. Its great 
value is undeniable even if the reader 
disagrees with most of what it contains. 
The first part, of about 230 pages, is by 
Mr. Guy Wint who has spent two years 
in India for the study of the problem 
of Indian Government. He is chiefly 
concerned with the historical back- 
ground of contemporary Indian prob- 
lems, although he ends his study with 
a short sketch of the working of the 
1035 Act, and of the pressure of 
political groups in India as compared 
with China. One chapter gives us a 
very interesting critical review of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s outlook and in- 
fluence. The second part of the book, 
by Sir George Schuster, of about 200 
pages, contains an analysis of the 
actual problems of government in 
India, and suggestions, not plans, for 
the solution of the difficulties attendant 
on the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands. Sir George Schuster’s 
excellent service during many years in 
India, and his deep sympathy with 
Indian aspirations are evident from 
what he has written. Perhaps the 
Indian reader should begin by reading 
the epilogue to the book, in which Sir 
George Schuster replies to questions 
which he believes would be asked by 
any Indian who distrusted the British 
Government and the British people. 


It would be useless to criticise the 
analysis of the problem. Any analysis 
must necessarily omit certain factors 
in so complex a situation das’ that in 
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India. Perhaps, however, the historical 
summary does not give sufficient weight 
to economic issues and the political 
analysis underestimates the force of 
what has been called “colour prejudice” 
on the part of Englishmen. In any 
case, the problem of government is the 
chief subject of the book: and the 
writers are firm believers in democracy 
as a social ideal, and in some form of 
the democratic system of government 
as the best means for approaching that 
ideal, It is assumed that the welfare 
of the great majority of ordinary Indian 
workers is the main purpose of govern- 
ment and that, secondly, so far as the 
political system is concerned, “the 
essence of democracy is the ability of a 
people to organise themselves vol- 
untarily. ” 


Granted these assumptions, the 
argument of the book is worthy of the 
highest praise. Indeed it is one of the 
best recent examples of English 
political thinking ; and even those who 
may be inclined to be critical of Sir 
George Schuster’s suggestions, will 
derive great benefit from his brilhant 
advocacy of them. He is against a 
Constituent Assembly and proposes the 
formation of a small Body for devising 
a practical scheme for the future 
government of India. He shows the 
importance of the “ Crown, ” that is to 
say, the permanence of the Executive 
Power, in the English tradition, and 
the essential need of a political connec- 
tion between India and the British 
Commonwealth. Neither of the writers, 
however, seems to notice adequately 
the fact that the British Government 
in India is a dictatorship—efficient and 
benevolent, no doubt, but still a 
dictatorship. Congress, which seems to 
the British to be aiming at a party 
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dictatorship, cannot therefore be crit- 
icised on the ground that it is not 
“ democratic.” In all dictatorships 
the problem of succession tc power 
tends to obscure the other problem of 
' a change in the character oi power 
during an advance tcwards democracy. 


The Indian States’ Problem. By 
M.. K. Gandhi. ( Navajivar. Press, 
Ahmedabad. Rs. 4;-) 

The Indian problem, complicated as 
it is by minorities and vested interests, 
is rendered more so by the existence of 
nearly 600 States varying in size, 
composition and status, the yellow 
spaces rather inharmoniously mixing 
on the map with the red. The book 
under review brings together all that 
Gandhiji has said cr written cn the 
States’ Problem during the last twenty- 
five years. Part IJ contains cexts of 
relevant documents and supplementary. 
writings on the subject by other writers 
but approved by Gandhiji, while Part 
III includes the latest literature from 
Harijan up to the date of its suspension 
of publication. | 

Gandhiji does not propose to do away 
with the Princely Order ; he insists only 
that its members should outgrow their 
autocracy and their reactionary ten- 
dency. The States’ problem is twoiold— 
to evolve responsible government with- 
in their borders, and to fit into a scheme 
of Federation. Responsible govern- 
ment is an issue by itself; ‘ Political 
reform in the States issoverdue and has 
to come irrespective of Federation. ” 
The Paramount Power has mede it 
explicit that it will not hincer any 
progressive reform initiated by the 
Princes. But the States’ people have 
to depend on their own resources. The 
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But the difficulties in promoting democ- 
racy in India seem to be due chiefly, 
not te the character of the Indian 
problem, but to the fact that the 
British Government there is a dictator- 
ship. | 
C. DELISLE Burns 


-Haripura Resolution but sets its 


seal on the policy of nen-intervention 
consistently adhered tc Ey the Congress 
since 1920. Gandhiji, however, explains 
that this is no principle; it is just “a 
limitation imposed on itself by the 
Congzess for its own sake and that of 
the people of the States ” and is liable 
to be modified in altered conditions... 

Gandhiji deals on their merits with 
questicns as they arise—with the 
disturbances in Travancore, Mysore, 
Jaipur, Raunpur, Hyderabad, Talcher, 
Dhenkanal and finally with the Rajkot 
imbroglio. The last has a more than 
politicel significance; it vividly illus- 
trates the Gandhian tezknique with its 
drama*ic decisions, ics halts, recanta- 
tiors and resumptiors. its steady and 
sober lines of persistence, its moods of 
introspection, its confident direction, 
and, above all, its high humanity and 
chastened spirit. Rajkot has meant ’ 
insistence on greater rigour and purity 
of experiment. 

The reactions of Eritish India, the 
awakening among the States’ subjects, 
the discreet sense of the Princes them- 
selves, the revolutionary drift of world 
politics and the irresistible urge of the 
Time-Spirit promise the speedy fruition 
of democracy in the States and the 
emergence of a Federal India at ‘no 
distart date. This book is a vital 
contribution to the subject. 

A. YEPKAPPA SASTRI 
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Census of India, rogx. Vol. XVII. 
Baroda : Some Results of the Census of 
I94I, with Tables and Subsidiary Tables. 
By SATYA VRATA MUKERJEA. ( Baroda 
State Press. Rs. 6/- ) 


A Census Report, although it 1s 
inevitably overloaded with tables, maps 
and diagrams, always makes interest- 
ing reading. These dry-as-dust tables 
are indeed ‘the perpetually shifting 
readings of the mechanism of social 
phenomena. Human vicissitudes are 
here photographed for our amusement 
and edification, and they can be scru- 
tinised at our leisure as if they were a 
moving picture. Even if the bare 
statistics alone are given, the earnest 
reader can generally draw his own 
conclusions. But the Baroda Census 
Commissioner has added illuminating 
comments of his own to the tables, 
maps and diagrams, and these make 
the book under notice a veritable record 
of the social and economic history of 
Baroda State during the past ten years. 


One or two special features revealed 
by the Census Report may be here 
emphasized. While the population of 
the State as a whole has increased by 
16.6 per cent., the figures show that the 
general movement of population is still 
from the village to the town. The 
present census shows that within a 
decade the number of towns has 
increased by fourteen while the number 
of villages has decreased by twenty- 
four. This must be true also of other 
parts of India. In these days of air 
power, it is more than ever necessary 
to disperse the population in villages. 
The slogan of renascent India should 
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be to urbanise the villages, not to 
depopulate them. Industries likewise 
should be scattered all over the 
country, but at the same time they 
should be effectually linked by means 
of good roads and efficient methods of 
transport. This alone would make for 
a more rational and healthy :ife and 
also facilitate national planning on a 
broad base. 


For the most part, the figures show 
that Baroda zs among the major pro- 
gressive States of India. The ‘progress 
recorded during the past ten years in 
industrialisation, social reform, public 
health and education is distinct and 
wholly commendable. Apperdix II, 
regarding the Library organization in 
Baroda State, is particularly illuminat- 
ing. Within ten years the number of 
libraries has increased from 774 to 1295, 
a rate of progress truly phenomenal. 
These 1295 libraries, which include 
1219 village libraries and 29 libraries 
exclusively intended for women, stock 
over eleven lakhs of books and are made 
use of by over two lakhs of readers. 
Besides these stationary libraries, the 
State maintains 622 travelling ‘ibraries 
which annually cater to the needs of 
over ten lakhs of readers. 


The student of social phenomena will 
thus find in the Baroda Census Report 
a mine of useful information. There 
are even items to amuse kim, for 
instance the section on the Baroda 
centenarians ; and it is satisfactory to 
note that at least to one enumerator 
God Mahadev is enough of a reality in 
this godless world to be included in his 
census returns ! 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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Peacock Angel: Beng Some Account 
of Votaries of a Secret Cult aad Their 
Sanctuaries. By E. S. DRowEz. ( John 
Murray, London. ros. 6d. ) 

This. book is a_ straightforward 
account of a little-known mountain- 
tribe in Irak. It contains some forty 
photographs which, though not taken 
with much discrimmation, help the 
reader to fly on a magic carpe: to that 
remote country. The author is well 
qualified, by her long residenze there, 
to give us some sense of the manners 
and the ideas of the Yazidis. Lady 
Drower was not able to discover their 
secret, perhaps because the them- 
selves have forgotten what it was, but 
she satisfied herself that their Moslem 
neighbours are wrong in sjpposing 
that they are devil-worshippers. 

The Yazidis cherish a vague notion 
that the universe is managed by what 
an Irish poet, describing the rainbow, 
called 

“The Lord’s Seven Spirits who shine 

through the rain,” 

and that the highest member of this 
heptarchy has a form which is repro- 
duced upon earth in the splendour of 
the peacock. It is therefore known as 
the Peacock Angel. Lady Drower, 
however, has to erdorse the wistful 
verdict of M. Roger Lescot whz observ- 
ed that ‘the list of the Seven varied 
with every person whom I questioned.” 
The fact is that these obscure people 
are not able to explain ther ideas 
because the ideas are now fossilised. 
Routine and custom have teken the 
place of active speculation. 

Lady Drower has had the gcod sense 
to record the Yazidi superstitizns con- 
cerning menstruation and ckildbirth, 
events which always dismay tre prim- 
itive mind, and in this way she has 
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provided valuable material for the 
study oi anthropolozy and useful foot- 
notes tor any work by a future disci- 
ple oz tsolden-Bough Frazer. 

For us it is sufficient to notice that 
the Yazidis have a strong sense of 
rank ; but that, after all, is so wide- 
“spread among unsopaisticated peoples 
that we might call it an innate part of 
the human mind. The conception of 
equality or democracy is so late a 
erowiL that it may even be something 
which the soul is not able to assimilate. 
“ The Fope of the cult, ” we read, “ is 
the Bba Shaikh...he is the head of ' 
all the shaikhs, who constitute the 
highest order of priesthood ” : and it is 
interest.ng to note the prevalence of 
the father-image in the word “ Baba ” 
which is, of course, ans with ‘‘ Papa ” 
and with “ Pope. ” 

Lady Drower is obviously sym pathetic 
to the theory, if we must call it so, of 
reincarmation, and she tried hard to 
find out the exact form in which the 
somnarbulistic mind of the Yazidi 
conceives it. A priest told her that 
“the souls of the wicked go into the 
bodies of beasts or reptiles, that is their 
hell, but for the obstinately wicked 
there :s a hell of fire from which there 
is no emergence except,” he added, 
“ that none knows whet the mercy of 
Allah may do.” The author also télls 
us, aS the result ‘cf many enquiries, 
that according to these people, 

An ev] man may be reincarnated as a horse, 
a mule or a donkey, to endure the blows which 
are the lot of pack-animals, or may fall yet 
lower end enter the body of a toad or 
scorpion. But the fate of most is to be rein- 
carnatec into men’s bodies, and of the good 
into those of Yazidis. 

The Balinese,.on the other hand, are 


quite sure that deserving souls are 
reborn in Bali ! 
CLIFFORD Bax 
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Magic and Divination. By RUPERT 
GLEADOW. {Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d. ) 


Whai It AU Means. By L. STANLEY 
Jast, M. A. (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 
London. 6s. } 

It is not easy to see what either 
author means by Magic, though phe- 
nomena occupy a large space in both 
volumes. Mr. Jast attempts a defini- 
tion :— l 

“Magic is any effects produced by a 
knowledge and manipulation of forces and 
matter which exist beyond and above the 


plane of the physical, the means being pri- 
marily themselves non-physical. 


But one suspects him of knowing 
another definition, by a writer whose 
source material is freely at the disposal 
of modern commentators. Wrote H. P. 
Blavatsky, 

‘* Magic ” is the science of communicating 
with and directing supernal, supramundane 
Potencies, as well as of commanding those of 
the lower spheres; a practical knowledge of 
the hidden mysteries of nature known to only 
the few, because they are so difficult to 
acquire, without falling into sins against 
nature. 

All this is far removed from much 
of the ceremonial, sympathetic and 
symbolical magic with which our 
authors are concerned. None-the-less, 
both of these books are portents in 
their way. Their approach to the 
subjects with which they deal is free 
from the flippancy and the prejudice 
that too often characterize the treat- 
ment of the unfamiliar. Mr. Gleadow 
even goes so far as to include in his 
pages short biographies of Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, Nostradamus and Caglios- 
tro, not to speak of Apollonius of 
Tyana, which are remarkable for the 
absence of the old gibes and taunts. 
His attitude is clear from this short 


extract from his chapter on “ Magic in 
Modern Times ” :— 

Had the beliefs of Apollonius prevailed 
instead of those of the Church fathers there 
would have been no heresy-hunting, no reli- 
gious fanaticism, and by reflection a much 
more tolerant intellectual attitude in Europe. 
.-. Che object of the ancient initiations was 
understanding, not mere belief, which was 
considered as superstition; the object of the 
church was the blind faith which makes 
understanding irrelevant. Hence the at- 
tempt to destroy the magical tradition. 

It is to be regretted that neither he 
nor Mr. Jast pursued his studies to the 
point of distinguishing between the 
noetic and the terrestrial exercise of 
the magical faculties. Mr. Jast accepts 
as fundamental bases of his thinking 
the twin doctrines of Reincarnation 
and Karma. His book is simply written 
and is likely to have a wide appeal in 
the face of much that is happening in 
the world today. He has little mercy 
upon those who are fond of using the 
phrase ‘‘ Christian civilisation, ’’ and, 
as to Christianity itself, he writes :— 

So that when we speak of “world” 
Christianity we are deceiving ourselves if we 
imagine that the designation implies a 
coherent and integrated body of beliefs, the 
same in essentials for all the members of that 
body; we are merely collecting under a 
generic name a congeries of beliefs of the 
most diverse character, drawn from the most 
diverse sources, and ranging from an exalted 
spirituality to a childish, and, in some cascs, 
debasing superstition. 

Mr. Jast, however, is on highly 
speculative ground when he writes of 
Transubstantiation as a sacramentai 
change “ effected by the co-operation 
of priest and the angelic principalities 
and powers.” Who. or what is his 
authority for this assertion as to a rite 
which was common to many ancien: 
nations ? 


There is a great need for the applica- 
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tion of the ideas comprised in the 
teachings of Reincarnation and Karma 
to all departments of human thought 
and activity, and it is much to be 
hoped that readers of these bocks will 
be led to a deeper study of the subjects 


Argument of Blood’: The Advatcement 
of Science. By JULIAN HUXLEY. Sctence 
in Chains. By SIR RICHARD GRIGORY. 
Minds in the Making. By E. R. 
Dopps. ( Macmillan War Pamphlets 
Nos. zx, r2 and r4, Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London. 3d. eack ) 

These three “ Macmillan War Pam- 
phlets ” deal with the same sul*ect— 
Nazism’s dragooning of the Cerman 
mind to its own rigid shape—from 
almost the same point of view. _ ulian 
Huxley first looks back to the great 
German scientific achievements ci the 
past, then turns to the presen: deg- 
radation of the universities and of all 
scientific research which does not 
contribute directly to the making of 
war, His treatment is factual though 
necessarily (in forty-eight peges ) 
highly selective. Sir Richard Gz:gory 
deals rather more generally wrh the 
lot of the scientific worker in Ge-many 
and, very briefly, in the German- 
occupied countries. Frofessor Dodds 
has something to say of the universities 
but more of the transformation >$ the 
elementary and secondary schools. All 
three are informative in the sense of 
supplying specific detail on a matter 
surely broadly familiar to all cf us 
today. All three portray a disastrous 
state of things (most of al for 
Germany ), the remedy for whick must 
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dealt with, and to a real:zation ‘‘ that 
magical, 7. e., spiritual powers exist in 
every man, ” and that heir develop- 
ment exacts the utmost discipline and 
self-cozquest. 

B. P. HOWELL 


grow more difficult with every passing 
year. 

But although Professor Dodds stress- 
es our reed for “a true understanding 
of the enemy’s mind, distorted neither 
by hatred nor by the illusions of an 
impatient philanthropy, ° what each of 
these three writers fails even to attempt 
to make clear is why a country witha 
great scientific and educational tradi- 
tion sich as Germany’s should have 
fallen | and fallen is the right.word ) 
for such Nazi nonsense—scientifically— 
as the ideas of “ race ” and “ blood ” 
end a specifically German or National- 
Socialist ““ truth. ” These things have 
been to> much scorr:ed ( above all by 
scientists who should by their calling 
know tetter ) as scientifcally absurd 
and therefore beneath consideration, 
whereas what would be really illumi- 
nating would be a genuinely objective 
study cc the emotiorel compulsion -of 
these ideas in their German setting and 
as preached by Hitler. The understand- 
‘ng we need is not of their folly but 
of their power, and also perhaps of 
their direct relation tc Hitler’s military 
and soc:al strategies. The temperance 
fanatic who knows noching of the 
compeltng power of alconol will never 
get very far with the drunkard who 
{eels it m his bones ! | 

GECFFREY WEST 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The recently published work of the 
veteran Indian scholar and publicist, 
Dr. Bhagavan Das of Benares, World 
War and Its Only Cure—World Order 
and World Religion, is a powerful plea 
for human brotherhood and puts for- 
ward for the post-war recoastruction of 
society the traditional and sound Indian 
principles of social orgarisation. No 
one can fail to see reason in Dr. Bhaga- 
van Das’s insistence on the nations’ 
first formulating clearly the goal and 
then the means by which to reach it. 
He puts in a form at once more homely 
and more graphic Coleridze’s warning 
that “to him that knoweth not the 
port to which he is bound, no wind can 
be favourable,” when he writes :— 

Even an uneducated village-man, when he 
goes to the booking-clerk at a Railway 
Station, does not say merely ‘‘Give me a 
ticket,” he also says “for such a particular 
place” ; he does not say merely “for travel, 
for victory, for freedom,” as the Leaders of 
the Nations, super-educated, super-clever, 
super-men are doing. 

Earnestly he presents the inter- 
national issue, ‘‘“Make Peace or Perish”; 
“Unite or Perish.” He believes that 
in the present temper of mankind an 
overwhelming victory by either side 
would be fraught with grave danger. So 
he urges that Gandhiji and the Congress 
issuc a “Call to all belligerents to 
announce an armistice ard place their 
respective schemes of a: ‘Eetter World,’ 
before the world, and before a rep- 
resentative international :ommittee.”’ 
Such a call is overdue, though whether 


j ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


it will be heeded or even heard until 
the din and the clash of arms dies from 
sheer exhaustion of the combatants, 
who can say? If any voice can rise 
above the tumult now it will be that of 
individual men bf peace. By ell means 
let such call, ard call again ! 


The great cosmopolitan gathering in 
Bombay on the 31st of January in 
which Hindus, Parsis and Christians 
joined with Muslims to honour the 
memory of the Muslim martyr to prin- 
ciple, Hazrat Imam Hussain, was a 
convincing demonstration no less of the 
essential unity of India than of the 
reverence for nobility that is innate in 
man and that cuts across all barriers 
of race, colour and creed. Many be- 
longing to tke Hindu community, 
including Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, sent their messages 
for the occasion. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
presided and several stirring speeches 
were made. Sari B. G. Kher, former 
Prime Minister of Bombay, told the 
dramatic story of the martyrdom of 
Imam Hussain nearly thirteen hundred 
years ago. In preferring death to dis- 
honour he had taught a glorious lesson. 


Even in our times there are men who choose 
the path of suffering for the sake of truth and 
love and defy tke mightiest power on earth 
rather than give up their self-respect and 
sacrifice their primciples and it is they who 
truly honour the memory of Hussain. 
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_ “Think Indian,” the slogan coined 
by Mr. M. R. A. Baig, the Sheriff of 
Bombay, in his address beore the 
Progressive Group on 5th February, is 
one of those phrases that, once put in 
circulation, work their own magic on 
the minds of men. There is much to 
be said for his proposal that a ‘‘ Think 
Indian ” campaign be launched for the 
solution of our communal problem. 
The Bombay Chronicle quotes him as 
saying that 

the communal problem was neither a geo- 
graphical problem that could be solved by 
“ Akhand Hindustan ” nor a problem that 
could be solved by any Hindu-Muslim pact 
under which one side remained Hindu and 
the other Muslim. It was purely a psycholog- 
ical problem and, if we thought Indian, we 
would all be Indian. 

To “ think Indian ” carries no threat 
to any other nation or people; it is 
rather to remember together our great 
common heritage of high ideals and 
noble examples set. - Let every Indian 
say “I am an Indian” before he re- 
members that he is Hindu, Muslim, 
Jain or Jew, man or woman, brown or 
white, and India will present to the 
world an unbreakable unity, non-ag- 
gressive, but with such majesty of 
moral might that none will dare deny 
her her just due. 


Women, Sir S. Radhakrishnar. said on 
February Ist in his presidential address 
at the Silver Jubilee function of the 
Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Theckersey 
College for Women, Bombay, had 
always been the teachers of men in 
delicacy, charm, modesty and refine- 
ment. He ascribed many of the world’s 
current ills to women’s having ceased 
to inspire and to teach. . He described 
as a denial of the democratic ideal the 
claim that women were not different 


from men, that they were men’s equals 
and that there was therefore no need 
for any special instruction for them. 

Democracy did not mzan a complete 
equélisation of human nzture but rather the 
providing cf equal opportunities for the 
development of diverse gifts. of diverse people 
... Each skould be given ample scope and 
complete opportunity of development.... 
Women should be the inspirers of men, not 
their imftatars. 

The present civilisation, he declared, 
with the maladjustments, the decay, 
the collapse of human values which 
marked it, had brain, it had will; but 
it had no heart, no soul. Men had 
become cold and calous like the 
machines they were handling ; women 
could impart a little more tenderness 
and afect.on to men, inspiring their 
children with a greater regard for 
love and truth. 

Sariniati Sarojini Naidu, in moving 


-a vote of thanks, suggested pertinently 


that if grace was tne ornament of 
women, justice was the decoration of 
mar. Women might not want to live 
in competition but they certainly want- 
ed to live in comradeship. They 
wanted equality of opportunity but 
also they “ believed in co-responsibility, 
in Eving together and dying together 
for the great vision.” 


The vast extension in the purview of 
Indian history which recent historical 
research has opened up was dwelt upon 
by Dr. R. C Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dacca, in a 
speech at the Annamalai University on 
January 7th. 

The old fiction that India was a 
unicue courtry-with a peculiar civilisa- 
tion and without contact in antiquity 
with the outside world had been de- 
molished by the discovery of proofs of 
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Indian influence in the Netherlands 
East Indies, Malaya, Thailand and 
Indo-China. 

There were today found in those countries 
hundreds of temples, thousands of inscriptions 
in Sanskrit and hundreds of books written in 
manuscripts based on the Ramayana, Smrithis 
and Paranas. That was really an interesting 
study of what might be called the projection 
of Indian civilisation and culture to the Far 
East. 

Dr. Majumdar referred to discoveries 
in the Gobi deserts and in Egypt as 
proving the spread of Indian civilisa- 
tion also in other directions. 

There was indeed, a time when the 
ancient nations of the West must have 
included under the generic name of 
India many of the countries of Asia 
now classified under other names. 
There was an Upper, a Lower, and a 
Western India. Some ancient classics 
call Iran Western India. Tibet, Mon- 
golia and Great Tartary were consider- 
ed as forming part of India. When 
we say that India has civilised the 
world it is that greater, archaic, pre- 
historic India we mean. 





The Annual Report, 1940 of the All 
India Village Industries Association is 
an account of earnest work carried on 
in the face of great financial and other 
difficulties, a sortie by a few noble 
fighters against the all but impregnable 
mountain of difficulties that darken 
and constrict the lives of the village 
masses. Creditable achievements in 
the promotion of many types of subsid- 
iary industries are reported, as also in 
the popularising of hand-pounded rice 
and other dietary reforms. The 
villager’s conservatism is not the only 
or even the chief obstacle to better 
nutrition, 


He cannot effect changes even if he would, 
for lack of the necessary means. When he 
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lives from hand to mouth he can only eat 
what his few pice will bring him. 


An instructive point comes out in 
connection with the uphill task of 
improving sanitation in selected villages, 
namely, that while temporary results 
may be hoped for from the enthusiasm 
of village improvement workers there 
is no building for permanency without 
securing the intelligent co-operation of 
the villager himself. Superimposed 
standards are ephemeral. Only the 
education in hygiene of both children 
and adults can enlist their support for 
sanitary measures. The wisest of 
teachers can but act as sign-posts. 
They point the way, but it is for those 
they teach to walk it. 


The “health units” set up in Delhi 
and in the provinces of Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provin- 
ces, which are described in Science and 
Culture for January, are even more 
valuable as demonstrations of possibil- 
ities in rural public health service and 
as training-schools for democracy than 
for their tangible achievements. These 
units, substantially endowed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and helped by 
advice from the resident staff of its 
International Health Division, serve a 
population of perhaps 40,000 each. 
The staff includes doctors, sanitary 
inspectors, health visitors, midwives, a 
clerk and servants. Village sanitary 
needs are discussed with a rnember of 
the health unit staff at the monthly 
meetings of the committee of the health 
league developed in each village; and 
the order for taking up the various 
items of work is determined, including 
clean-up days, arrangements for sewage 
disposal, the provision of improved 
ventilation of houses, etc. 
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These village health leagues are a 
hopeful feature of the scheme, in these 
days of increasing government from 
above, for the entire village pooulation 
constitutes the membership >f each 
league and every villager has a voice 
in its deliberations. They seem to offer 
practical lessons in co-operati-e effort 
that should be of immense use wken— 
we do not say if—the Indian vilage as 
a political unit once more cores into 
its own. 


Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, head cf the 
Visva-~Bharati China Bhavan, address- 
ing the inaugural meeting of. the 
Progressive Cultural Associat.on at 
Calcutta on January 25th, stressed the 
special responsibility of the thimkers of 
India and of China, who aze the 
representatives of the oldest living 
cultures, not only for helping tc over- 
come the Nazi and Japanese aggressors, 
but also ‘“ to pave the way to >erma- 
nent peace and absclute freedom for all 
the peoples and nations.in the world 
after the war. ” 


That intellectuals everywhere rave a 
grave responsibility in connection with 
the defeat of subversive ideologies is 
undeniable. But ideas are not kiled 
by mass attack. Brute force is power- 
less on the plane of thought. Itis not 
the denouncing of the shadows that 
banishes night, but the rising of the 
sun in its glory. Polemics cannoz cure 
the world mind ; only the Sun of Truth, 
- the presentation of sound corcepts 
such as form the heritage of Indiz, and 
of China too, can kill the germs of 
Nazi infection. ` 


We cannot agree with the verdict of 
Prof. Humayun Kabir if in his presi- 
dential address on the same occasDn he 
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said, as the press reports, that ‘‘politics. 
and economics were the very founda- 
tion oZ culture.” Trke foundation of 
civilisation in one sense they may be, 
but civilisation is not culture. Culture 
is the Hower of the mind and the spirit 
and, given a modicum: of freedom of 
expression and even maintenance sub- 
sistence, tie human management of the 
matericl world concerns it little. H. P. 
Blavatsky once wrote :— l 

Whether the physical man be under the 
rale of an empire or a reputlic concerns only 
the man of matter. His body may be en- 
slaved; as to his Soul, he has the right to 
give to his rulers the proud answer of 
Socrates to his Judges. They have no sway 
over the tinner man. 


Shri N. Madhava Fao, Dewan of 
Mysore, whose speech -opening the 
Indian Historical Records Commission’s 
Exhibitcn at Mysore or. January 22nd 
The Hindu reports, stressed the im- 
portance of preserving zhe raw materials 
of history. Such an exhibition as that 
at Mysore should enlist more wide- 
spread and intelligent ‘ay co-operation 
in the discovery and the protection of 
such cffen undervalued survivals as 
oli documents, obsolete coins and 
tarnished copper-plate inscriptions out 
of wkich the trained interpreter could 
weave tke fabric of history. 


But, important as is the preservation 
of artifacts and of azchzological re- 
mains, they are, after gll, but the bare 
bones cf history. The historian who 
interprets them clcthes them with the 
flesh and blood of verisimilitude but to 
méke history a living force in the 
present if is necessary that we study 
its lessons end assimilete them. And 
there is ac lesson of history more 
insistent tian that only that which is 
rooted inthe Imperishable—the Divine 
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in man and Truth itself—survives. 
Beauty of form is ephemeral ; beauty 
of concept grows with the passage of 
time; goods are destroyed; goodness 
is a deathless inspiration ; lies perish ; 
Truth remains; the Soul of Man moves 
ever up and on. l 


Field Marshal Smuts is reported in a 
Capetown despatch of 22nd January to 
have emphasised, in an address to the 
south African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, the need for attention to the 
health, education, housing and economic 
condition of the Africans. In contrast 
to the Nazi conception of race deifica- 
tion, he declared, ‘‘ we want European 
contact to mean for Africa, and South 
Africa in particular, a blessing, and not 
a blight.” 

It is quite true that the attitude of 
racial superiority of the English and 
the Dutch in South Africa has not been 
formulated verbally with Nazi bombast, 
but actions have a speech of their own 
and any one familiar with the history 
of race relations in Africa may well 
wonder how disinterested and sincere 
is the concetn of the white settlers with 
the welfare of their coloured fellow- 
citizens, African or Indian. Are “we” 
who speak ‘‘we, the European settlers” 
or “ we, Field Marshal Smuts ” and 
perhaps a handful more who are free 
from the folly of race prejudice ? 


The Buddha’s injunction to his dis- 
ciples, “Live, hiding your good works, 
and showing your sins,’ can never 
have been very popular and certainly 
there is not a warring nation at the 
present day that would not plead non 
possumus. What wotld become of 
propaganda if it were accepted? What 
would become of the complacency with 
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which so many among the enemies of 
Germany are contemplating a tutorial 
réle in that country, if even occasion- 
ally and privately they could forget 
their overwhelming virtues and recall 
their slips and errors? 


That complacency receives a rude 
shock from Mr. P. Lamartine Yates, 
who writes on “The Future of Ger- 
many” in the Fabian Quarterly, Autumn 
1941, outlining a rational socialist 
policy for Germany after the war. He 
recognises that Nazism is an evil thing 
and that to destroy the régime it is 
necessary to conquer the German people 
because they support it; he approves 
stern but just treatment of the 
vanquished, but ‘‘no revenge....no 
condescension, no spiritual arrogance.” 

In current talk one continually hears such 
‘phrases as ‘‘re-educating Germany for democ- 
racy,” “leading her back to mental health 
and psychological equilibrium,” as if we 
British had a monopoly of virtue and wisdom 
...ethe whole welter of war propaganda 
which we imbibe necessarily over-simplifics 
the issues, exaggerating both our virtues and 
German wickedness. We are seeing every- 
thing through coloured spectacles, 

' The British must be ready, he says, 
to admit to the Germans after the war 
that they had helped to shape the 
historical circumstances through which 
the Germans had come to believe in 
the perverse creed of Nazism, and that 
we as a nation have also believed in very 


anti-social things inimical to world peace. 
These beliefs must be given up too. We 


must both of us try to develop new ideas and 


a new attitude which shall promote interna- 
tional friendship rather than friction and 
strife. 

The temporary occupation of Ger- 
many after its defeat may, Mr. Yates 
believes, be a necessity, but he warns 
that occupation is always a double- 
edged weapon and cautions against 
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creating in Germany “a situation 
‘similar to the British Raj in India, — 
a reiterated demand for self-go~ernment 
being always evaded and post3o0ned.” 


None who can read the writing on 
the wall can doubt that whatever be 
the post-war political structura Social- 
ism in some form there is bounc to be, 
It behoves us, therefore, to consider 
seriously the type of Socialism that we 
want. Mr. G. D. H. Cole’: closely 
reasoned “Letter to an [adustrial 
Manager” (Fabian Leiter No xr, The 
Fabian Society, London. 3d.) -s there- 
fore pertinent. He repudiates maxi- 
mum profit as the test of ths worth- 
whileness of production, in:tead cf 
maximum usefulness. He puts forward 


the old Socialist demands for tLe public’ 


ownership of land and of the la-ge-scale 
industries and for a less uneven dis- 
tribution of income, so that trere may 
be greater equality of opporturty than 
exists today among the children of the 
rich and of the poor. 

Planned industry with maximum 
welfare as its objective, the cambining 
of business efficiency with service, the 
treating of human beings as sach and 
not as machines—no right-thir king in- 
dividual will deny these as de-iderata, 
however many obstacles lack of wisdom 
may put in the way of their harmonious 
achievement. 

One point which he makes echoes 





Edward Bellamy’s Leoking Backward, 
a proposition none-the-less reasonable 
for being generally repudiated by our 
topsyturvydom, that the veal cost cf 
avery unit of output must be recognised 
“as lacluding the mount of unpleas- 
antness that goes to 175 making. ” The 
compHcated structure of our urban life 
makes division of laboar necessary and 
in that division it is Inevitable that 
some should take up unpleasant tasks 
on behalf of the community. In all 
justice, the rewards for such labour 
should be commensurate with their 
disagreeableness. The very reverse 
obtains : those who perform for us such 
tasks as scavengirg, without which 
pestilence would walk our streets, are 
ell too commonly looked down upon, 
wretckedly housed anc miserably paid. 

We have no sympathy with the 
pseuda-socialism that, in the name of 
an equality that does not and cannot 
exist among men ai different stages of 
mentai and moral growth, would bring 
about a dead level of mediocrity. But 
we have every sympatty with all well- 
considered efforts to ixt all to as high 
a “evel as any have reached. True 
Socialism would nor raze but would 
raise, and aim at the removal not only 
of the mere luxurious materialism in 
which greater civilisations than ours 
have been smotherec, but also of pen- 
ury in every form, and not of poverty 
cf purse alone. 
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THE POWERS LATENT IN MAN 


The waking consciousness of man 
is not inaptly figured by the search- 
light’s beam on a night of velvet 
blackness. The limited sphere which 
it illuminates, and which seems to 
‘the man the only reality, is an infin- 
itesimal segment of boundless space, 


brought into visibility by the focus- 


ing upon it of the light of mind. 
The ancients recognised other poten- 
tialities in man than this beam of 
direct light which brings only objects 
at a limited distance, of a certain 
size and of a given density, within 
the range of vision. The telescope 
for overcoming distance, for conquer- 
ing space by bringing far things near, 
the microscope for transcending the 
limitations of dimension, making the 
infinitesimally little large enough to 
see, the X-rays, lifting the veil of 
density and breaking the illusion of 
solid, immobile matter—we think of 
these as modern inventions or dis- 
coveries. Their spiritual and psychic 
counterparts, however, were well 
known in antiquity as among the 
powers latent in man; though now- 


adays the inner nature of the average 
man is as blind as isthe Amphioxus 
in the ocean, that, lacking the senses 
possessed by the other creatures of 
the deep, does not see the shoals of 
them that surround him. Insistently 
and disturbingly, however, phenom- 
ena whose producing cause is veiled 
press upon man’s attention, clamour- 
ing for explanation, challenging his 
trim horizons, hinting at possibilities 
of flights of consciousness that make 
him restless in his snug cocoon. 
Since its great upsurge nearly a 
century ago, interest in the phenom- 
ena of mediumship and of psychism 
has never died out. Orthadox ful- 
minations and scientific ridicule and 
denial have only fanned the flame. 


In this issue we bring together three 


contributions more intimately related 
than-may be apparent on first sight. 
For, once extra-sensory perception, 
which science is rather belatedly in- 
vestigating, as Dr. J. B. Rhine 
reports, is proved beyond a doubt, 
the way will be open to fruitful ex- 
ploration into the inner nature of 
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man and the laws of the occult forces 
involved in superphysical shenom- 
ena, including those of th: séance 
room. 

Dr. Rhine’s investigationsin para- 
psychology at the Duke University 
(U. S. A.) have already produced a 
mass of proof of the existence of 
supérphysical powers in man and 
have stimulated scientific discussion 
and parallel studies elsewhere. — 

Spiritualism (better, Sp ritism), 
with the recent developments in 
which Mr. J. D. Beresforc deals, 
must be credited with seeing some- 
thing at least when the majority 
were still firmly denying, with eyes 
tightly closed, that there was any- 
thing to see. But there has never, 
perhaps, been a more impressive 
demonstration of the indispenzability 
of open-mindedness in the search for 
truth than modern Spiritisn has 
afforded. The premise, “it must be 
so,” makes inevitable the conclusion, 
“it is so.” - Similar effects may be 
produced by a hundred dfferent 
causes, but the Spiritists’ premise 
that any and every psychic pk enom- 
enon must be ascribed to discarnate 
human intelligences has served as 
blinkers, closing their mental vision 
in all other directions. 

They were absorbed at firs, like 
children with a new toy, in the 
phenomena themselves, but, is the 
novelty wore off, wondermen: gave 
place, to some extent, to curiosity 
and ratiocination, and the7 did 
attempt to work out a philosophy, 
though, having to fit arbitrarily into 
their frame of preconceptior, the 
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picture is woefully incomplete. It 
may be possible, in a curtained room, 
to convince oneself that the only 
electicity is that which flows deco- 


rous_y over the wires and into one’s 


wait:ng lamps, while outside the free 
lightning laughs at dynamos, and 


‘yet works under law; just as the 


power of the purified and developed 
human will to produce phenomena 
delib2retely, transcends the “powers” 
of the helpless medium, by contrast 
but a pitiable tool. 

The third related ccntribution is 
Mr. Oso:nach’s review oi a book based 
upon mediumistic pronouncements, 
The Unobstructed Untusrse by Stew- 
art Edward White. None who has 
read Mr. White's Crec. could ques- 
tion his own competence to evolve 
such theories as those propounded in 
this newer volume. The medium, 
for all zhat can be croved to the 
contrary, may have involuntarily 
read Wir. White’s own thought and 
given him back the result, neither 
bett2r nor worse for its putative 
superrermal origin, the theories put 
forward having to stand or fall on 
their cwn merit. 

Psychic studies are important. It 
is most desirable tnat the West 
should awaken to a truer concept of 
man's nature and powers, but the 
investigators are evoking forces they 
do roz vet know how to control. 
The psychology of the ancient East 
could give them valuable leads as 
well as warnings which they would 
do wel! to need. 

Mr. Beresford’s survey closes on 
the mi:d negative warnmg that those 
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who resort to Spiritistic circles can 
not hope to learn the whole truth. 
We would erect a positive danger 
signal. Mediumship is a disease ; in 
its grossest form, that which produces 
physical manifestations, it is highly 
infectious, a serious menace to 
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mental and moral equilibrium. {t is 
not in the séance room that the 
beloved dead can ever be contacted, 
but only by such purity of life and 
of thought as will open up the living 
to their beneficent subjective influ- 
ence. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF ESP 


It would appear off-hand that the 
simplest way to find out whether 
extra-sensory perception, or ESP 
(clairvoyance, telepathy and the 
like ), occurs would be to have one’s 
banker lock up something in his 
vault and then ask persons suspect- 
ed of having this ability to identify 
and describe the object thus con- 
cealed. Or, to put the telepathic 
type of ESP to a real test, require 
the ESP suspect to discover in 
advance, for example, about third 
terms and Blitzkriegs. 

It will be recognized at once, how- 
ever, that if the occurrence of extra- 
sensory perception-could be demon- 
strated so easily as by the bank- 
vault method, it would long ago 
have been done, probably with a 
thousand variations, and there 
would be no question remaining as 
to its reality. This is to say, then, 
that all such simple procedures for 
testing whether ESP occurs must be 
dismissed at the start as unsuitable. 

On the other hand, one may rea- 
sonably inquire why indeed the 
question of ESP is ‘raised at all if 
such simple, straightforward proce- 
dures have failed. to establish its 


actuality. Why does the problem 
of extra-sensory perception persist © 
What has enabled it to penetrate so 
wide and varied a range of the intel- 
lectual life of men? For almost 
all the recorded religious doctrines 
have assumed some extra-sensory 
mode of perception and communi- 
cation. Many philosophers, from 
the ancient Greeks to Schopenhauer, ` 
Fichte and Hegel, have embedded 
in their rational systems the assump- 
tion of extra-sensory perception, and 
during the last sixty years the 
question has worked its way, first 
through psychic-research societies 
and later through psychological 
laboratories, into the forefront of 
scientific inquiry. 

The question whether there is such 
an ability as ESP is being asked 
today in the class-rooms and 
laboratories of psychology because 
of numerous * unusual perceptual 
( “psychic” ) experiences for which 
there is no psychological explanation. 
Whether we read the reports of 
ancient historians, such as Herodotus, 
or those by anthropologists describing 
primitive peoples of our own day; 
whether we look into the publishec 
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accounts of case studies of prominent 
psychiatrists, such as Freud, or into 
the records of the several psychic 
research societies, we find instances 
of spontaneous personal experiences 
suggesting perception under condi- 
tions which would not allow any of 
the known senses to function—in 
brief, of extra-sensory perception. 
Such experiences are relatively 
common and are confined tc no 
special group of people or period of 
history. : 
The most common of these spon 
taneous experiences of ESP are often 
called hunches and intuitions. Very 
common also is the dream in which 
is experienced either a state of mind 
similar to that of a distant friend or 
relative or a scene or occurrence that 
could not be rationally inferred or 
sensorially perceived. There are, 
too, visual and auditory experiences 
that appear to be hallucinations but 
which convey reliable informaticn of 
events beyond the sight and hearing 
of the percipients. Such experiences 
are sometimes associated with prac- 
tices of an occult or religious nature 
and in some instances have the 
appearance of being induced by 
certain ceremonies and preparatory 
methods, but there is no such thing 
as reliable demonstration and con- 


trol. The phenomena are spontaneous. 


Accordingly, although a great 
deal of effort has been given to the 
classification and evaluation of the 
several collections of case studies of 
this nature, very few people have 
been convinced by such results, and 
scarcely any impression has been 


made on the psychological profession. 
In generel an indivicual who has a 
spontaneous experierce of ESP is 
himseli deeply impressed by it, but 
he has difficulty in impressing others 
tc an equal extent. Even when 
hundreds of such cases are collected 
and a certain general resemblance is 
observed throughout the lot, there is 
still the usual difficulty of accepting 
the incredible on mere testimony, 
however good. 

Why extra-senscry perception 
should a priori seem so improbable 
to men of science today is itself 
worth a paragraph to explain. It is 
not because there is any reason 
known why ESP should be regarded 
as impcssible but due Simply to the 
fact that when ESP is subjected to 
the same general type of test stand- 
ards under which sensory perception 
occurs, it generally fails to appear. 
We would naturally expect any new 
means cf knowledge or communica- 
‘ion to work like those modes of 
derception which have already been 
‘lemonstrated to work, and if it fails 
=o de so, we equally naturally con- 
clude that there is ncthing to it. 
ocientific men have beer. accustomed 
zo test the reality of a rewly claimed 
principle by quantitative demonstra- 
tion and by reproduczion of the 
phenomenon on demand under ex- 
perimental conditions. When, there- 
fore, long before the dawn of experi- 
mental psychology as such, claims 
cf unusual and extra-sensory modes 
cf perception were met dy sceptical 
cemands to produce the phenomenon 
ct < given time and place and in a 
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given way, failure to do so was taken 
as adequate proof that the claim was 
wholly unfounded. 

In fact, had it not been for what 
is called statistical method it 1s very 
probable that this is where the 
question of extra-sensory perception 
would have rested indefinitely. It 
is evident that, if a phenomenon is 
spontaneous and its recurrence can 
not be controlled when it is put to 
the test, it will be difficult to ascer- 
tain by persenal estimation alone 
whether the results that occur are 
due to chance or to thé principle in 
question. A good method of measur- 
ing chance, then, is a basic essential 
to any real test of the hypothesis of 
ESP. The instrument that does this 
and thus permits the scientific 
investigation of the subject is the 
mathematics of probability and its 
application in statistical method. 

Shorn of technicalities unneces- 
sary for such a discussion as this, 
statistical method, as used in the test- 
ing of extra-sensory perception, is 
really very simple. The experimenter 
wants to give the person acting as 
subject a number of tasks or tests to 
perform. He knows that the subject 
cannot off-hand and of his own voli- 
tion make a long series of successful 
responses on demand, or else there 
would no longer be any need to 
experiment. He knows that there 
will be erratic flashes of ESP ability 
if the subject is successful. He does 
not know when these flashes will 
strike and accordingly he gives the 
subject a long series of tests hoping 
to collect a number of these uncon- 
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trollable flashes of ESP. The person 
to be tested is asked to identily or to 
describe cards or other objects that 
are concealed from the senses oi 
vision and touch. He may call out 
his responses or write them down or 
perhaps indicate by pressing a key or 
by pointing to an indicator just what 
he thinks the symbol or card may be ; 
or he may be given objects to match 
(a deck of cards that is to be 
matched against key cards——one of 
each suit ). Regardless of which of 
these methods he follows, he pro- 
duces a number of hits and misses 
as shown when his calls are checked 
against the actual cards they were 
intended to identify. 

The question that first arises is 
the percentage or score that woulc 
be expected by chance alone under 
the circumstances. This is readily 
determined by methods that are 
already very old, having been devised. 
by mathematicians centuries ago to 
enable gamblers to estimate the 
probability of winning or losing. 
After the most probable number to 
be expected by chance is obtained 
(if cards are used, this is done 
by dividing number of trials by 
number of suits or chances per 
trial), this can then be compared 
with the actual number of hits 
obtained by the subject and the 
difference or deviation from the 
mean chance expectation is a figure 
which can then be evaluated. (E. g., 
if a 25-card deck with five suits is 
used, 5 is the mean chance expecta- 
tion for one run through the pack. 
If.there are 9 hits the deviation is 4.) 
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There are. methods for measuring 
this deviation that are now venerable 
and undisputed. By means bf these 
methods a good approximaticn can 
be made to the probabiity of 
obtaining a given set of results by 
chance alone. If the probability is 
sufficiently small (say, representing 
a chance of less than I in 152 }, the 
result is arbitrary said to be 
statistically significar: ; that is, some- 
thing not attributacle to chance is 
sald to have occurred in the produc- 
tion of the result. 

Not all of those who have experi- 
mented with ESP have understood 
this primary requirement of deter- 
mining whether the resulcs are 
explainable by chance. Scme of 
them, as might be expected were 
unfamiliar with the methcds of 
measuring probabilities, and these 
set out to test for ESP with m=thods 
as simple and direct as the bank- 
vault method. Their assumption, 
presumably, was that if they obtain- 
ed results sufficiently striking, there 
would be no question of chance 
raised. Very often tze results were 
indeed striking. (Sez for instance 
Mental Radio, by Upton Sinclair. ) 
The experimenter would select a 
number of objects which he would 
then ask his subject to attempt to 
describe, presumably, with all pos- 
sibility of sensory communication 
eliminated; or the experimexter’s 
assistant, or agent, would be asked 
to make drawings of <reely selected 
designs and simultanecisly a subject 
would be asked to attempt to cupli- 
cate the drawing, assuming extra- 
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senscry thought-transferénce. With 
these and other comparable non- 
quantitetive tests, many experi- 
ments have been mede and, judging 
by the reports taken as a whole, 
impressive results have been obtain- 
ed in many instances. Cursory 
judgmert certainly would give a 
favourable decision to the ESP hy- 
pothes:s especially when unusual or 
compliceted objects or drawings were 
selected and were described or 
Guplicated by the subiect taking the 
test. 

However, the thoroughgoing critic 
of ESP may properly ask what 
cance tiere was for mere random 
coincidence. Especialy is this a 
troublesome question es. long as the 
possible range of selection of objects 
and the relative likeuhood of given 
selections’ being madz is not known. 
Similarity of habits of thought 
between the person selecting the 
object ard ‘the subject taking the 
test remeins an unknown element 
ard possibly an important one. For 
such reasons as these, it is an ele- 
mentary requirement ct a scientific 
test of ESP that the method allow 
for a definite Agure as to what 
chance would be expected to give. 
The probability of obtaining the 
result by chance is the vnit of meas- 
ure in this, as it has become in 
scores of other scientific investiga- 
tions ticday. One may not like 
statistics end may not know how to 
use them safely and w:tk confidence, 
buż to shrmk from using the result 
of statiscical inquiry because it is 
statistical would be comparable to 
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refusing to accept anything that 
depends upon microscopic examina- 
tion. 


Up to the beginning of the present 
year and covering a period of sixty 
years, there were approximately 
229,000 single trials made with non- 
quantitative methods, * but in view 
of the fact that in this same period 
nearly 5,000,000 single trials were 
made, taking both quantitative and 
non-quantitative methods together, 
the non-quantitative represent a 
small proportion of the work done, 
viewed in terms of trials. Consider- 
ed, however, from the point of view 
of the time and effort represented, 
the proportion of the non-quantita- 
tive to the whole is very. much 
larger, since it is a common ex- 
perience that when quantitative 
methods such as cards and numbers 
are used the subject proceeds much 
more rapidly, sometimes as rapidly 
as 25 trials per minute. On the 
other hand, the non-quantitative 
tests frequently took an hour for a 
single trial, with only a few trials 
per day possible at best. Some 
conception, then, may be had of the 
relatively large amount of effort 
represented by the 229,000 non- 
quantitative trials, effort largely 
wasted, since these tests were with- 
out any adequate basis for deter- 
ming the rôle of chance. 


If chance were all that had to be 
considered in exploring for extra- 
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sensory perception, there would still 
be, according to the figures above, 
nearly 5,000,000 trials upon which 
statistical judgment could be exercis- 
ed and a decision reached. H a 
decision were to be based upon these 
results and if chance were the only 
alternative to ESP that need be con- 
sidered, the verdict would unmista- 
kably go-to ESP. The results are 
preponderantly favourable to ESP, 
so far as chance alone is concerned. 


But there are many other require- 
ments for a fully adequate test of 
occurrence of ESP and all of these 
must be met before any conclusion 
of ESP is valid; that is, such an 
unusual function can be established 
only by results that cannot possibly 
be accounted for in any other way. 
How many alternative possibilities 
or counter-hypotheses there may be 
is a matter of how finely we wish to 
divide them. In the book mentioned 
above ‘( Extra-Sensory Perception 
After Sixty Years), there are thirty- 
five counter-hypotheses listed ana 
some of these have several versions 
that might be called special cases. 
On the other hand, they can all be 
reduced to a few general headings if 
brevity and generality are desired. 


First of all, no test of extra-sen- 
sory perception is worthy of the 
name if it allows sensory perception 
to take place. The only question 
is: How far is it necessary to go to 
eliminate with complete certainty 


* This total is takem from Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years, by Dr. J. G.: 
PRATT, Mr. C. E. Stuart, Mr. BuRKE M. Situ, and myself, of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, with the collaboration of Dr. J. A. GREENWOOD, of the Department of Mathematics, 


Duke University. 


(HENRY Hot and Co., New YORK. 1940) 
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the possibility that the subject who 
is being tested is relying upon the 
known senses? Up until tən years 
ago, most of the test procedures used 
allowed an agent or sender to look 
at the card or test object used as 
the stimulus while the subjec: tested, 
or the percipient, attempted to 
identify it. This required precau- 
tions not only against vision cf the 
object by the percipient, bat like- 
wise against auditory or visual cues 
from the agent looking at the object. 
Some of the quantitative studies 
made during this period involved the 
separation of the agent and the 
percipient to the extent of having 
them occupy different though ad- 
joining rooms with closed docrs, but 
even this precaution has been 
regarded by some critics as inad- 
equate because it would still conceiv- 
ably permit the agent to furnish 
auditory signals of some kind, such 
as the creaking of the chair in which 
he is sitting, or the clearing of his 
throat. 

Test procedures, however, during 
the last ten years have become 
increasingly guarded and the tests 
have been almost wholly conducted 
in psychological laboratories. The 
great preponderance of tests. con- 
ducted were of a type not permitting 
an agent to look at the card >r the 
object and thus there weze no 
auditory cues possible, since no one 
possessed the’ essential knowledge 
which the percipient was attempting 
to acquire. Visual and tactual cues 
were all that could rightly be consid- 
ered of importance. These senses 


zre much more easily barred than 
others. ard a variety of precautions 
were ised toward that end. First 
and simplest, the sukject and the 
cards were placed in different rooms 
or buddmgs or geographic locations. 
But where this was not convenient, 
or where a test was not as interest- 
ing or as desirable to the subject, 
Opaqu2 wooden screens were set up 
between the subject and the deck of . 
cards, or the cards were sealed 
ind:-vicuely: or in. decks in opaque 
envelodes or boxes. An ingenious 
Englishman, G. N. M. Tyrrell, in- 
vented an electrical machine which 
automatizally selected one of five 
possible 35xes in which an electric 
bulb was ht. <A further way of 
elimineting sensory cues has been 
tried to a great extent, namely, that 
of asking the subject tc predict the 
order of a deck of cards as it will 
be when che experimenter shuffles 
it or cuts it in a random fashion. 
When ftese more stringent condi- 
ticns are laid down as. a basis for 
selecting what will be regarded as 
an adecucte test of ESP, the condi- 
tions ol Droduction o: only about 
one-afta of the total number -of 
trials made during the past sixty 
years are-fcund to be fully adequate. 
It is tzue there have been many 
repozts of research that almost meet 
the requirements and which leave 
-ittle qiestion that sensory cues 
were savely excluded. But by tak- 
ing the criteria strictly, there are 
only 30 -eports consisting of 907,030 
{rials on wkich to base the case for 


“extra-seasory perception. All of 
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these have been carried out during 
the past ten years and most of them 
during the latter half of that period. 

Taken either as a whole or accord- 
ing to the various conditions of 
eliminating sensory cues, these re- 
sults are highly significant; that is, 
they require some other explanation 
than the chance hypothesis. As a 
matter of fact, the odds against such 
results occurring by chance alone 
could only be expressed in meaning- 
lessly large figures commonly re- 
ferred to as “‘ astronomical” ; and 
in view of the fact that these results 
were selected from the total pub- 
lished data entirely on the basis of 
the impossibility of sensory cues 
operating in‘the tests, there is no 
alternative to dismissing both chance 
and sensory cues as explanations. 

But chance and sensory cues are 
not everything the experimenters 
have to cope with. The possibility 
of the occurrence of errors 1s another 
question. Errors in recording, errors 
in checking, errors in computation 
and compilation, omissions in report- 
ing—these and other conceivable 
areas of human weakness must be 
taken seriously—far more so than in 
the average scientific experiment. 
Naturally scientific workers in most 
fields make their own observations, 
handle their own records, and re- 
quire no special safeguards. The 
fact that the ESP workers have 
come to adopt special measures is 
not because of incompetence among 
them nor because errors have been 
found which would account for the 
significance of their results. Rather 
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it is because of the especially heavy 
responsibility that attaches to work 
that leads to such revolutionary 
conclusions as the establishment of 
extra-sensory perception would rep- 
resent, 

Accordingly experimenters have 
set themselves to check up on each 
other, planning the experiment so 
that the records of cards and of calls 
are made independently and so that 
any error that occurred could not 
affect the results and conclusions 
without being detected by the 
second experimenter. There have 
been thus far a considerable number 
of tests made under this condition 
also (72,750), again with phenom- 
enally large odds that such results 
would not occur by chance. Again 
the conditions were such that sensory 
cues were completely eliminated, and 
along with all these precautions 
another question was incidentally 
settled—one which rarely has arisen 
in scientific work but which the 
experimenters themselves had wished 
to have automatically taken care of ; 
namely, that of the experimenter’s 
own good faith. These two-exper- 
imenter investigations have made it 
impossible that any form of untrust- 
worthiness on the part of a single 
experimenter could have, without 
detection, produced the results re- 
ported ; and it is highly improbable 
that there will ever arise a suspicion 
of collusion between academic ex- 
perimenters. 

But when every counter-hypothesis 
is successfully excluded by exper- 
imental conditions, we are still not 
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through. ‘They all have to be con- 
sidered jointly, as well as separately. 
If any possible combination of these 
alternatives can account for the 
results obtained in the tests, ESP 
is still an unproved hypothesis. At 
least one piece o: research that 
meets the full array of alternatives 
must be produced. How many more 
will be required, then, is a matter of 
personal judgment. For any new 
and unlikely hypothesis a minimum 
of one independent confirmation is 
expected, and for an extremely 
important conclusion the demand 
might be made still greater. 

In the summary of ESP research 
referred to above (E=tra-Sensory Per- 
ception After Sixty Years) there are 
five such series, witt a possible sixth 
(subject to the clarification of a 
technical point), presented as meet- 
ing in effect the en-ire combination 
of all the counter-hypotheses at 
present recognized. Three of these 
were conducted at Duke University, 
with four experimer-ters functioning 
in three different combinations of 
two each. The other three investiga- 
tions were conduczed as follows: 
one by Bernard F. Riess of Hunter 
College, New York: one by Lucien 
Warner, formerly of New. York 
University; and the the third by 
Gardner Murphy afi Ernest Taves, 
of Columbia University. 

These six outstanding investiga- 
tions range from the highest scoring 
level ever reported (that of Riess) to 
a scoring level approximating that 
expected by chance (Murphy and 
Taves; this work, however, was 
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fourd t> have significant co-variation 
of scor.ng on the different parts of 
the zest). One of the six series con- 
sisted of a pure telepathy test in 
which there was no object or card 
used. The agent cr sender subject- 
ively se.ected a symbol to be thought 
cf curing each trial and made a 
reco-d only after the trial was over. 
In anoiher series, cards were used 
with the experimenter looking at the 
appropriate card during the trial and 
thus allowing either telepathy or 
clairvoyance to function. All the 
rast were pure clairvoyance ; that is, 
with no one knowing what the object 
of a given trial was. All but one of 
these series were conducted with 
sibjects and cards {or agents) in 
differen: rooms, buildings or towns. 
Warner's subject was separated from 
the cards by about 35 or 40 feet; 
tae subject and the cards were in 
diffe-en: rooms on different floors, 
with the subject’s door locked. 
Riess” subject was located more than 
a cit” biockaway. One of the Duke 
series was conducted with a distance 
of at least 100 yards between the 
subject and the cards and the other 
with a Cistance of at least 163 miles. 
All oz these series invclved independ- 
ent reccrding of the cards and calls. 

The total weight of this evidence, 
combined with the -considerable 
amotnt of collateral work which 
fails by some technicality or other to 
qualify for this highest rating, has 
led mos: ESP investigators to the 
conckusion that the ESP hypothesis 
is established. This conclusion is at 
least valid until some new counter- 
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hypothesis is proposed, some essen- 
tial weakness in the experimentation 
as it stands today. To be sure, 
every conclusion is subject to such 
reservation but in the case of the 
ESP work the conclusions can well 
be taken tentatively ; if the six out- 
standing series just mentioned have 
demonstrated ESP, there ought to 
be more such work in the course of 
time if the research is allowed to 
continue (and more 7s on the way to 
publication already in manuscript 
form}. 

At this point, it will be helpful to 
pause to recover perspective. What 
have the data amassed. from the 
various quantitative ESP tests to do 
with the original question arising 
from the spontaneous ‘“‘psychic’’ 
experiences? What have they con- 
tributed that the bank-vault method 
did not and could not ? 

At best it can be claimed only 
that a good beginning has been 
made. Investigators have obtained 
results which have something in 
common with the spontaneous ex- 
periences, namely, that the results 
of the tests are most reasonably 
interpreted as implying some guid- 
ance by, or some perception of, 
external events or objects that could 
not have been effected by the rec- 
ognized senses. The advantage over 
the bank-vault type of approach 
has consisted in the fact that the 
results are amenable to evaluation, 
with the effect that it has been 
possible to dismiss thance as an 
explanation. 

On the other hand, although the 
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method is called experimental and 
although the measurement is strictly 
quantitative, there is very little 
control over the phenomenon being 
investigated. It is still almost a 
spontaneous occurrence when the 
test-results show evidence of ESP. 
It is far from gratifying to the ESP 
worker to have to confess that so 
little is understood of the nature of 
ESP and that its occurrence is very 
little subject to control. But, from 
one way of viewing it, this is merely 
evidence of the original difficulty 
of experimenting with this elusive 
phenomenon. 

The object of every explorer is to 
bring back evidence that every 
qualified person may see ancl under- 
stand. Every experimenter hopes 
to devise an invariably repeatable 
experiment. The ESP psychologist 
is no exception, but in working with 
ESP he is almost invariably frus- 
trated in his efforts at repeated 
demonstration. He may, like Riess, 
stumble upon a remarkable demon- 
stration only to find the phenom- 
enon vanish, as it were, into mid-air 
after a most successful series. The 
subject, equally hopeful and con- 
fident, does not even know, unless 
told, that her ability is gone. In other 
instances a subject may perform 
with almost 100% efficiency for 
an experimental session, or per- 
haps for a run of twenty-five trials, 
only to produce chance results there- 
after. In spite, then, of sixty years 
of investigation, at least twenty of 
them by psychologists, there is not 
even a plausible claim made as yet 
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of the ability to reproduce on 
demand a significant set of results 
in the ESP tests. Repetitions, yes, 
plenty of them! But repetitions 
which take advantage. of the still 
largely spontaneous character of the 
phenomenon, using the Crag-net 
methods of continued repetition of 
tests in order to pick up the un- 
controllable flashes of ESP when 
and if they occur. 

= This is not to say that there is 
no volition exercised in the per- 
formance in the ESP tests. There 
is indeed a very definite rôle of 
volition. The subject can ñrst of 
all direct.his attention to on2 pack 
of cards, though there may be 
hundreds of cards in the building, 
or even in the room in which he is 
working. The very essence of the 
tests calls for this direction of 
attention. In telepathy, too, one 
agent or sender is singled out of a 
population of millions who might 
presumably be geographically nearer 
to the subject than the particular 
agent selected. Again, it has been 
demonstrated by a number of in- 
vestigators that the subject can call 
the cards in a deck wrongly with as 
much success as when he attempts 
to call them correctly. He can, too, 
make as many calls per minute as 
he wishes, but obviously all these 
voluntary activities do not repre- 
sent control of the basic reception 
of the stimulation of the card 
symbol. This apprehension of the 
object is something that apparently 
has not been subject to the voli- 
tional control in the persons tes*ed 
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thus far. There is not even any 
reliable awareness on the part of 
the subject as to when and how he 
makes his successful calls. Were 
ther2 the slightest guidance from 
introspection, it would not be diff- 
icult to have the subject select the 
trials on which he felt certainty and, 
by confining the actual trials to 
thos2, obtain 1co% efficiency in the 
tests. Even with only spontaneous 
recu-rence of extra-sexsorially lucid 
intervals, there could still be 100 % 
success obtained, simply by waiting. 
Some of the spontanedus cases, it is 
true, seem to show strong conviction 
on the part of the subject of the 
vericicality of his experience, but, 
whether or not this is a sound 
observation, its count2rpart has not 
been encountered as yet in the ex- 
perimental sphere. 

Likewise is the experimenter frus- 
trated up to this time in his effort 
at finding a kind or class of people 
who can demonstrate ESP to greater 
effect than the average. No partic- 
ular personality, racial or biological 
group cr type seems tə be identifiable 
as better scorers than any other. 
Orly by the conditions of the 
experiment have scores thus far been 
found to be genuinely affected, and 
these conditions are important in 
their influence on the subject’s 
mente! state. 

Particularly importaxt are condi- 
tions which affect the motivation of 
zhe sikject, his interest and his 
attention. The more game-like the 
zest, apparently, the better; the 
addition of small rewards, of playful 
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competition, the arousal of personal 
interest, all appear to favour success 
in scoring. On the other hand, the 
presence of witnesses, the admin- 
istration of the tests in groups, the 
witholding of information regarding 
scores, and the over-formalizing’ of 
the procedure, all have the effect on 
most subjects of lowering the score 
level. One of the most important 
conditions is that of the personal 
relation between the subjects and 
the experimenters. Wide differences 


in scoring are to be expected from > 


the same subjects under the same 
conditions but with different exper- 
imenters. 

Physical conditions either sur- 
rounding the object to be identified 
or obtaining between the object and 
the subject being tested do not seem 
to matter unless they affect the 
subject’s confidence. So far as the 
tests have been varied physically, 
the subject can succeed if he thinks 
he can. Distance from-the cards he 
is calling has not been found to lower 
the subject’s success. The angle at 
which the cards are placed, or the 
angle at which the subject himself 
is placed, has not made a discov- 
erable difference. The cards may be 
left in the pack in the close proxim- 
ity of roo to the inch. The 
symbols may vary in size from a few 
millimeters to several inches and 
make no difference in the results. 
Opaque envelopes, wooden screens, 
or the intervening terrain of mount- 
ainous country offer no effective 
barrier to whatever happens between 
the subject and the object he is 
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perceiving. 

In view of all this, the investiga- 
tion of ESP is made all the more 
dificult and the experimenter is 
confronted with new and even more 
challenging problems. The difficulty 
of finding any physical relationship 
between performance and physical 
conditions, and the consequent diff- 
iculty of finding any explanatory 


physical hypothesis to account for 


the presumably energetic relations 
between the object and the subject 
perceiving it, represent clearly the 
gravest aspect of the present situa- 
tion. At sucha point, there are 
some whose minds refuse to go 
further into what is so obviously an 
uncharted region. The argument 
would be that, if there is no physical 
relationship discovered, this is in- 
dicative of some fundamental error 
somewhere in the whole field of 
research. It will perhaps be for- 
tunate if a certain number of those 
interested thus far in the ESP re- 
search get off at this point, then, and 
retrace the whole course in the 
interest of finding whether any 
fundamental error exists. Others 
meanwhile may go on with the 
assumption that, sooner or later, with 
the progress of physics, some further 
development of physical theory will 
afford a suitable hypothesis that can 
account for all these results—results 
not only of the distance tests in 
clairvoyance, but those of pure 
telepathy as well. 

But, instead of trying to force a 
physical explanation for ESP, con- 
siderable time may be saved if 
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another question is dealt with first ; 
that is the question of precognition 
or ESP of future events. This is 
logically the next and the most press- 
ing question, and for this reason: 
Before it is profitable to attempt to 
conjure up explanations, tke facts 
to be explained should be expanded 
to as broad a basis as possible ; 
before trying to theorize too far 
about ESP as the data now stand, 
it-will be better to find out whether 
or not a theory would have to ac- 
count also for precognitive ESP. H 
precognition be established, it would 
be stretching terms to the point of 
meaninglessness to suppose the ESP 
process to be “physical,” in any 
accepted sense of the term today. 

And there is in fact some reason 
to think that any theory of ESP will 
have to deal with the subject of 
precognition—a reason which may 
be stated as follows: Thus far 
success in ESP tests has shown no 
relation to any spatial limitations. 
Time is not only measured by spatial 
criteria, but is regarded as inherently 
bound up with the spatial framework 
of the universe. In a space-time 
world, any process that was not 
space oriented could scarcely be time 
oriented. Accordingly either it 
should be found that ESP is actually 
dependent upon spatial relations, or 
it should not be found that it is 
limited by temporal relations. 

The experimental objective has 
been for some years to solve the 
question of recognition in the 
interests. of determining the widest 
reach of fact with which any ex- 


planatcry hypothesis has to deal. 
But if it has been uncommonly 
diffcait to close in with crucial 
expennments upon the ESP hypoth- 
esis, it has been inccmparably hard 
to corner so intricate a question as 
that of time and ESP. Yet ex- 
perimental progress has been made 
that is gratifying, and it remains 
only zo determine how well it stands 
the test of drastic analysis and of 
the critical examination which such 
a question may expect to get from 
the scientific world. 

I: -s always difficult, if not im- 
possitle, to pursue a detailed study 
thrcugh years of ramification and 
reams of minutie and still retain 
perspective. Perspective is bound 
to change as one comes up for a 
look around from time to time. The 
workez in ESP, as is natural, coming 
up at a moment of werid crisis such 
as the present one, must ask himself 
at suca times, “ What are we really 
after enyway ? What does it matter 
whether or not ESP occurs, and, if 
it does, whether it can penetrate 
the future? We are not today 
suffering from limitation of per- 
ceptual powers—they are better, 
througn instrumental aid, than they 
have ever been in the past. Also 
the future is, through inference of 
science and the professions, more 
readab'e than ever and more readily 
controlled.” ; 

But the ESP explorer is by no 
means searching merely for increased 
perceptual capacity perse and for 
the practical advantages that might 
result from that. These may come 
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in time—why shouldn’t they, if ESP 
occurs at all? The revealing light 
it may throw into the secret corners 
might result in great social advantage 
through exposure of antisocial soph- 
istry. But the necessary control 
over ESP is still lacking and may 
be so for a long time yet. 

It is rather because, according to 
our present scientific world-view, 
there is not supposed to be any 
slightest extra-sensory kind of per- 
ception, that it takes on its greatest 
significance. “There ain’t no such 
animal!” (as the backwoodsman 
said on his first view of the giraffe ). 
It is like the historical case of the 
finding of the boulder in the Alps 
in a locality where it did not belong. 
The rock was not worth anything in 
itself, but because it was simply 
unexplainable it enriched the new 
science of geology with the very 
important glacial theory. Galileo’s 
most impractical observations were 
those that found otherwise un- 
important heavenly bodies that were 
just not supposed to be. The mere 
finding of them, without accounting 
for them, dethroned Aristotelianism 
and liberated the sciences. 

It is a law of the History of Science 
(if there are any historical generali- 
zations ) that the more unexplainable 
a finding is, the more its final 
explanation contributes to knowl- 
edge, since the more building out 
from present knowledge is required 
to relate (and consequently to 
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explain) it. This law perhaps 
accounts for the fact that ordinarily 
a phenomenon is big game for the 
scientific explorer if it is wholly 
inexplicable, yet real; that is, the 
more exceptional and puzzling, the 
better in the end. 

The ESP worker, then, knows he 
has hold of something big by the 
very unacceptability of his phenom- 
enon. He knows too that psychol- 
ogy above all sciences needs new 
leads to basic principles, since it has 
so many phenomena to explain with 
so little well-established theory. It 
is too early yet to say whether from 
the odd occurrences of ESP will 
come fundamental understanding of 
the mind’s place in the universe, but 
the hope of this is what excites the 
explorer—far more than the prac- 
tical applications. 

Then, too, in the religious concep- 
tions of personality powers such as 
ESP were taken for granted. Follow- 
ing Aristotle, Locke and others, 
however, all this was dropped, and 
the academic and medical theories 
of personality today have departed 
far from the supernaturalism of the 
religions. But, while hailing this as 
progress, there can be no harm in 
finding out whether they have gone 
too far in discarding this and relatec 
views of the elder order, especialiy 
since our all-important codes of 
conduct are themselves largely basec 
on our views of human personality 
and its relationships. 

J. B. Ramm: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SPIRITUALISM 


An analytical history of Spiritual- 
ism—by which is intended the 
attempt to communicate with dis- 
carnate spirits, more especially 
through the agency of trance 
mediums and automatic writing— 
would inevitably discover evidence 
ofa gradual evolution. 


In its earliest phases, some of 
them still persisting, the results were 
largely confined to phenomer.a on 
the poltergeist level, the levitation 
of tables, the playing of tambourines 
or concertinas, or the reception of 
messages by means of raps, such 
messages being invariably on a 
recognisably low level of intelligence. 
A large percentage of this material 
could ‘be, and often was, produced 
by trickery, but some of it, from 
whatever extra-mundane source it 
may have come, was certainly 
genuine, and attracted not only 
those superficial minds that were 
merely seeking sensational wonders, 
but here and there a few honest 
scientists and scholars who found in 
these phenomena a substratum of 
truth that was worthy of investiga- 
tion. ; 

This second phase introduced a new 
type of communication, one feature 
of which was: the materialisation 
of, presumably, spirit forms. Sir 
William Crookes, who courageously 
risked his scientific reputation 
to give an account of his experiences 


with the visible, audible and 
tangible materialisation of “ Katie 
King,” produced evidence that has: 
never been successful-y challenged ; 
and a zeneration later von Schrenck- 
Notsing, working with the medium 
“ Eva C.” (Marthe Beraud), brought 
togeth2: as the result of a long and 
patienz investigation, aided by 
phctography, a bocy of facts that 
laid a hrm foundation for the theory 
of the ectoplasm—a discrete, etheric 
form cf matter exuded from the 
body of the medium. which took 
visible shape, generally in human 
forms. 


Contemporaneously with this 
development, such able minds as 
those o7, inter alia, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Professoz Sidgwick ard F. W. H. 
Myers, were conducting earnest 
research in the efort to obtain 
eyidenc2 of messages from the spirit 
wcrld that could not be explained 
by any theory of telepathy. One 
of the more remarkable of such 
communications was published at ` 
length in the Proceedings of the 
S. P. R. under the title of ‘‘ The Ear 
of Dionvsius,’”’ in which references 
to an otscure classical allusion were 
obtained from three writers of 
automatic script, working separately, 
none of which allusions could be 
reasonatly interpreted until the 
three scripts were brought together. 
In skort, what has been called the 
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‘second phase,” was mainly con- 
cerned to produce scientific evidence 
of the survival of the personality 
after death. 

The third phase was introduced 
by the war of 1914-1918. The 
focus of interest had now shifted. 
The enquirers who came to profes- 
sional mediums or held séances in 
their own homes, no longer sought 


any kind of general evidential mate- 


rial, but tried to get in direct touch 
with the spirits of those whom they 
had recently lost in the wanton 
slaughter of the battle fields. (A 
characteristic example may be found 
in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond. ) 
Thus their attention ceased to be 
preoccupied with the evidence for 
survival on broad grounds, and was 
concentrated on that for the survival 
of a particular individual. And, as 
in the preceding phases, the enquirers 


were rewarded by the kind of 
material they were. specifically 
seeking. 


One of the characteristic interests 
of the next phase of Spiritualism has 
emerged naturally from the stages 
that preceded it. It seeks to answer 
the question: ‘‘ What happens to 
us after death?” Most of those 
who prosecute this enquiry are 
convinced Spiritualists; that is to 
say, they have no doubt that the 
information they receive is derived 
from the spirits of those who have 
lived on this earth and are now 
working on the spirit plane to help 
humanity. But the answers received 
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to this question have varied so 
greatly, and have discovered what 
appeared to be such irreconcilable 
discrepancies, that the more detach- 
ed critics of Spiritualism have 
concluded that since they cannot all 
be true, it is a fair inference that 
none of them has been inspired by 
departed spirits. This criticism, 
however, as will be shown later, is 
based on insufficient premises, for 
we cannot at once reject as being 
contradictory the vision of the 
orthodox Christian heaven and, say, 
that of the. wandering spirit of 
Antonius Stradivarius appearing 
two hundred years after his death 
to communicate the recipe for the 
famous Cremona varnish to the 
Revd. Charles L. Tweedale,* him- 
self an amateur maker of violins. 
But, at the present time, the most 
laudable, and credible, of the 
communications received are in 
response to those who are earnestly 
and, so far as possible, without 
prejudice, searching for Truth; and 
perhaps the most remarkable of such 
accounts are those published by 
Baron Eric Palmstierna, late Swedish 
Minister in London. The messages 
were transmitted through the agency 
of Mrs. Alexander Fachiri (Adila 
Fachiri, the violinist}, and the bona 
fides of the principals is above 
question. Asa type of the messages 
received from their nameless guide 
I will quote a few passages from 
their latest book (1940) Widening 
Horizons (John Lane,London.. gs. 6d.). 
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Here is a statement that briefly 
affirms the principles of Reinzarna- 
tion and Karma :— 


None of you on earth seem to under- 
stand correctly that you did not 
descend to earth for pleasure, but are 
forced through the nature of your 
spirit-existence, which you misused, to 
undergo punishment and suffering 
brought upon you by yourselves. 


| “In answer to the question hew life 

: in. the spirit can be carried on in a 
material manner, the essence of the 
reply is :— 

To report on how earthly life is 
carried on in the spirit is of no value. 
It might interest the earth-bound souls, 
but it would only do harm as it might 
encourage them to remain in the state 
in which they actually live. 


Among other references to “Maya,” 
: though that word is never used, 
may be cited :— 

In one respect the physical universe 
can be said to be an illusion as it had 
a beginning and consequently may 
have anend as well. The only real 
things are those which pertain tc the 
spirit. 

Lastly, in this connexion, we are 
given a very clear idea of the 


different levels of those recently 


dead, and are told that 

the lower region is the holding oi 
the spirits who on earth had no wish 
to improve their souls towards the true 
light, but were only out for self, 
victory, greed and material advantages. 


Now it is evident that this material 
is of a very different order from that 
- received’ in the various broadly 

‘indicated phases that marked the 


earlier stages of Spritualism and 
Psychical Research. And communica- 
tions of the same religious type, but 
varying according to the personalities 
o: the circle or recipients who 
registered them, are to be found, to 
cite thrse recent accounts, in More 
Leackwuazs of Silver Birch, the control 
of Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s Home Circle 
(Psychic Press Ltd. €s.), The Shining 
Brother, by Laurence Temple (Rider. 
6s.) and The Truth Atout Spiritual- 
ism, ky Harold Anson (Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 
2s.)—sucticient evidence, perhaps, of 
the neture of the material to be 
gatherec. from this source at the 
present zime. 
-Before, however, drawing any 
conclus-ons from this very brief con- 
spactus of the general evolution of 
Spirituelism during the last hundred 
years, one qualification should be. 
noted, namely, that the phases in- 
dicated zre only those. which would 
appear as being more particularly 
characteristic of the periods examin- 
ed. There are, unquestionably, 
detirite indications ci a broad 
development ; but it cannot be said 
that one phase superseded that which 
preceded it, or that examples of the 
ater phases cannot be found in much 
sarlier messages and scripts. Dis- 
cinctive religious teaching, for in- 
stance, orthodox’ Christan for the 
most parz, appeared as a prominent 
creature yery early in the present 
century. 
Comirg, now, to our examination 
of this material, we ere at once 
confronted by one outstanding in- 
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ference, which is that the nature of 
the phenomena produced and of the 
messages received is primarily 
influenced by the character, intell- 
igence and purpose of the enquirers. 
Common curiosity produced the kind 
of conjuring tricks and senseless 
communications which early brought 
Spiritualistic séances into disrepute, 
and suggested that if any extra- 
mundane origin were involved, it 
must be that of mischievous element- 
als. In the scientific stage that 
followed, the response was of quite 
a different kind. The attempt to 
prove a case was rewarded by what 
appeared to be a serious effort on 
the part of the “spirits” to furnish 
evidence, and the best results came 
through automatic writing, rather 
than through the speech of an en- 
tranced medium. . The latter, how- 
ever, figured prominently in the 
search for a communication from the 
spirit of a particular person, recently 
presumed to have passed over to the 
spirit plane, the essential evidence 
sought in such cases being proof of 
identification, preferably by refer- 
ence to some fact known only to the 
sitter and the communicating spirit. 
Finally we see a man of great intell- 
igence and wide reading, such as the 
Baron Palmstierna, evoking commu- 
nications of the high order of those 
quoted above. 

There are two obvious explana- 
tions of this marked accordance 
between the character of the enquiry 
and the response received. The 
first is that supplied by the convinc- 
ed Spiritualist, namely, that the 
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spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment of the enquirer attracts 
communicating spirits on the same 
level. Incidentally, we find here, 
also, a solution of the problem posed. 
by the immense discrepancies 
between one account and another of 
the future life. For itis an axiom 
of modern Spiritualism that there 
are as many ranks and degrees on. 
the spirit plane as there are among 
human beings on this earth ; also, as 
many varieties of experience. For 
which reason the accounts given of 
discarnate conditions may vary as 
greatly as might the accounts of 
earthly conditions given by, say, an 
Australian aborigine and a Univer- 
sity Scholar. _ 

The second explanation is that, 
while the lowest order of communica- 
tion may come from elementals and 
the temporarily surviving personali- 
ties of the earth-bound, the higher 
orders are drawn from the Cosmi: 
mind, and the nature of the messages 
received will be coloured by the 
spiritual and intellectual attainments 
of the seeker. This is not to say 
that he cannot receive any informa- 
tion which was not previously known 
either to his conscious or subcon- 
scious mind, but that the spirituai 
and intellectual order of the com- 


. munication will correspond with his 


own tendencies and abilities. We fird 
the same principle obtaining among 
the visions of the -mystics, all of 
them influenced by the character anc: 
training of the seer, and producing 
such different accounts of the worte 
of spirit as those given by Sweden- 
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borg and the Catholic mystics of the 
: Dark and Middle Ages. 

It may be noted in conclusion 
that this most recent, religious, 
phase of Spiritualism, is being 
resorted to by a growing number of 
people as a substitute tor the 
formule and dogmas of the Chur- 
ches; and in those cases in which 
the members of the circle are at one 


in the simple desire tz gain spiritual 
know edge, they will undoubtedly 
obtain a relevant response. What 
they learn cannot =e the whole 
truth; and the approach to that 
ideal will vary according to the 
sincerity and the smzle-mindedness 
of thase who are seeking an accept- 
able way of life, and a belief in 
immectality. | 

J. D. BERESFORD 


CONTROL OF BEHAVIOUR 


Professor Ledger Wood, writing on 
“The Free Will Controversy” in Philos- 
ophy (October, 194r ) upholds physical 
and psychological determinism which, 
though very different in its emphasis, 
is “by no means inconsistent” with 
the theological doctrine of predestina- 
tion. He takes up the libertarian arg- 
uments seriatim and attempts to de- 
molish them. He denies the possibility 
in any given case of having acted diff- 
erently. 

The circumstances being what thev were, 
and I in the frame of mind I was at the time, 
no other eventuation was really possib-.e. 

But surely to imply that nc other 
frame of mind was possible is tc make 
man the abject slave of his moods! 
‘ Who does not know by experience that 
it is possible to bring about resipiscence 
by deliberately directing thought to 


nobler channels? It is not, denying 
Prof. Ledger Wood’s contention that 
human behaviour falls under the reign 
of causation, which science has demon- 
strated obtains in natura, to point out 
that there is in man a higher causal 
agent. Even the persoral man is not 
wholly adrift, at the mercy of wind and 
tide. He is not entirely ignorant of 
chart end compass; Le has it in his 
power to steer this way or that. And 
even if the way that he will steer is 
predetermined by past choices and past 
efforts, the moment that he yields the 
wheel tz nis higher nature, to the God 
within, that moment is the will indeed 
free, for zhen comes intz action a will 
of which behaviourists know naught, 
the spizitual will, that flies like light 
and cuts the waves of circumstance 
like a snarp sword. 


WHAT DID IT MATTER ? 


[ We are glad to welcome a South Indian fiction writer, Joseph Neroth, 
M. A., B. L., among our contributors.—Ep. ] 


In buying and selling, young 
Abbamia showed all the instinct of 
the man born for business, and his 
great ambition in life was to make 
more money than his grandfather 
ever did. His grandfather, however, 
had lost all his money in his old age 
and become a pauper. That wasa 
tragedy Abbamia was determined to 
avoid, but in everything else he 
would, of course, follow the old man 
whom he loved and greatly admired. 

When sitting with other little 
Mohammedan boys, learning his 
Arabic alphabet and arithmetic, his 
mind would often wander to his 
grandfather and he would sometimes 
wonder whether a time would come 
when, like the old man, he too would 
become big and bulky and grow a 
dyed beard. How did little boys 
like him grow up into big and cor- 
pulent figures and wear long, flowing 
gowns ? How wasit really managed ? 
Where indeed lay the secret of it all ? 
Well, he would somehow succeed in 
growing up into full big manhood, 
he supposed, as only grown-up men 
could earn a lot of money. 

Soon after he left the little religious 
school he started buying and selling. 
He began with hawking cheap toys 
for small boys and girls. He hada 
capital of one rupee for a start. 
With that he would’ buy from the 
“ Japanese Shop ” some old stock 
and then go out into the narrow by- 


lanes and alleys of the city. Very 
often he succeeded in selling the toys 
as brand-new articles. Some days 
he made four annas, some days six, 
and there were days when he even 
made eight annas. At first these 
few annas appeared a lot cf money 
to him and he was very happy. His 
mother, too, was much pleased witn 
his success. How he wished his 
grandfather were now alive to share 
theirhappiness! Affectionate scenes 
of old times would crowd into his 
mind and, before he knew it, a tear 
or two would roll down from his 
bright brown eyes; but he would 
quickly wipe them away and go 
home humming tunes that he 
had picked up from street singers. 
It was so easy to forget a sorrow in 
those young days. 

Abbamia soon outgrew selling toys 
to children. When he was fourteen 
he was already one of the established 
hawkers doing his business in the 
crowded thoroughfares of the city. 
“ Kerchiefs ! Fountain-pens ! Spec 
tacle cases ! Diaries ! Socks ! Garters Í 
Anything ladies and gentlemen re- 
quire! Anytlting and everything 1 
sell! Everything I sell....” Thai 
was Abbamia’s thin high-pitched 
voice crying out his wares above the 
hubbub of the hurrying crowd anc 
the din of the traffic. He had an 
eye for faces and could often tell by 
a mere look who would stop to buy 
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and who wouldn’t, who would haggle 
with him and who wouldn’t. 

He now easily made two to three 
rupees a day, but he failed to get 
that thnll that had been his in the 
days when he ran home with only a 
few annas profit jingling in his shirt 
` pocket to gladden the heart of his 
mother ! Nor was he satisfied with 
_ the progress he was making in bus- 
iness. -Did any one ever become rich 
-by remaining a mere street hawker, 
. he was constantly asking himself, 

“And Allah knew he had vcwed to 
make a lakh of rupees ! So he gave 
up hawking in the streecs and 
opened a small stationery shop. 
It was a very small affair. Ina 
street of imposing buildings and big 
stores it looked so tiny, almcst like 
a match-box among a row cf giant 
packing-cases. But it was ar excel- 
lent centre, and soon his stock in- 
creased and his trade flourished. 
Many of his old acquaintances gave 
up calling him simply Abbamia and 
now addressed him as Abbam-a Sart. 

He was twenty now, but he had 
no time for idle pleasures or romance. 
He lived only for his business. Some- 
times, when they were sitting to- 
gether. at their meal at night, his 
mother would hint to him about his 
marriage by mentioning that the 
other day she had met Fathima 
Bibi, or Isha Bibi, and how good- 
looking the girl was. Fathima was 
the girl Abbamia liked. She was 
beautiful and had a nice musical 
voice. And being the only daughter 
of a rich hardware merchant she 
would bring him a very good dowry, 


toc. He didn’t, however, want to 
think of marriage at all before he 
made his one lakh. And if things 
weat with him as they had been 
doing, he shouldn’t take very long 
about it, either. 

Brt when he was thirtv, Abbamia 
found that though he was steadily 
grow-r¢ rich he was still far from 
that >22 lakh Łe had set his heart 
on earning.. So he hit upon a short 
cut. Ee decided to make forward 
purckese of some commodity that 
hac come dowr to its rock-bottom 
price. He carefully studied the 
markt, and thought that pepper 
was just the thing he wanted, pepper 
whick barely a year azo was selling 
at Rs. 610 a candy now went beg- 
ging at Rs. 300! Impossible that 
the market should go down still 
lower. It never had before. So, 
clearing out his stationery stock, he 
put all his money into pepper. He 
bouzkt 200 candies of it at Rs. 300, 


six months forward delivery. 


How unerring proved his business 
instinct. In two months the price 
shot up to Rs. 500! People began 
to talk cf the huge fortune Abbamia,, 
Sait kad made by a single deal. 
Fathima’s father again approached 
him, anc once Abbamia went to tea 
in tne hardware mercrant’s house. 
Fathima welcomed him, smiling 
sweetly at him. Now she wouldn’t 
have to wait long, thought her lover. 
Peppez was still going higher. 

Sudizaly, like the wrath of God, 
came tke crash! Some big London 
firms zhat had overstocked pepper 
failed over night and, like a fall 
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from a precipice, the price dropped 
from 500 to 110, and in five more 
days you could get all the pepper in 
the world for a mere song! It 
never went up. Abbamia was a 
ruined man. His creditors got a 
bare half anna in the rupee ! 


He made heroic efforts to start 
his little stationery shop again. But 
he had no capital, and no one would 
lend him a pie’s worth of things on 
credit. And how studiously people 
now avoided him! One day he saw 
Fathima’s father coming along the 
same footpath. Suddenly, on seeing 
Abbamia, the man made a sudden 
dash for the opposite footpath. 
“ Damn you!” snarled several car- 
and taxi-drivers as they quickly 
applied their brakes, the jammed 
tires groaning on the hard pavement. 
What a strange world! thought 
Abbamia, passing on. 


There was nothing left for him 
but to go back to his old hawking 
in the streets. ‘‘ Kerchiefs! Foun- 
tain-pens! Spectacle cases!.... 
Anything ladies and gentlemen 
require !....”" the old cry rang out 
in the streets. But it wasn’t any- 
thing like the old full-throated cry. 
Now there was a leak in it, an edge 
of despair in his voice. 


One hot day Abbamia sat leaning 
against a lamp-post, sipping a cup 
of tea from a street vendor. 

“ Oh, Abbamia Sazt/’’ he heard 
someone calling. “ Your old flame 
Fathima Bibi is going to be married 
toa Karachi millionaire! Haven't 
you got an invitation ? ” 


WHAT DID IT MATTER ? 
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“Go to hell, you Kaffir!” 
growled Abbamia, gritting his teeth, 


like a lame helpless lion teased by 


mocking jackals; then, without caring 
to look up to see the owner of that 
heavily sarcastic voice, he swallowed 
all his tea at a single draught. 


“ Yes, that’s about the only place 
where you can hope to meet her 
again |! ” retorted the man, walking 
away chuckling to himself. 


Abbamia sat there for a few 
minutes more, sucking his lips with 
his tongue and shaking away bits of 
tea drops from his sturdy beard. 
Then, gathering up all his stock and 
throwing a pice to the tea vendor, 
he slowly walked up the street. 
“ Kerchiefs ! Towels ! Fountain-pens i 
Anything ladies and gentlemen re- 
quire !...” he went crying, his voice 
rising under ‘the sudden stimulus of 
the tea. 


He managed to make a rupee a 
day, sometimes a rupee and a half. 
But it didn’t take him Jong to realize 
that the game was up! Old age was 
upon him. He had the big heavy 
frame of his grandfather and, like 
him, he had grown corpulent. Once, 
as a very small boy, he used to 
wonder whether he would ever grow 
up like his grandfather—and now in 
every inch of his body he looked 
like him ! It occurred to him as very 
strange, when he thought of the 
matter. How strongly was the life 
in him connected with the life that 
had departed! Or did life repeat 
itself, and were the chains unending? 


Abbamia lay in his bed, his head 


- Verse. 
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propped up with a high pillow, look- 
ing at the sky, a vast clear expanse 
of light blue. There was a gentle 
wind moaning in the tree-tops, and 
somewhere among the trees a bird 
was singing alone. How sofi and 
fine the sky is, thought Abb=amia, 
and how sweetly that bird sings! 
Strange that his unhappiness had no 
_ counterpart anywhere in the uni- 
Things just went on as 
though Abbamia didn’t matter and 
his sorrows were of no account! But 
was it reallyso? Abbamia began to 
reflect. Washe not part of the sky, 
part of that bird and its low peasive 
song, just as he was part of the air 
he had to inhale and exhale in order 
to live? Perhaps life was cne—it 
was the same vital force strugzling 
on and expressing itself in appar- 
ently strange ways everywhere i2 the 
universe. Why should he, Abbemia, 
then consider his affairs so very 
important ? Yes, what did it really 
matter after all ? He was a broken 
man, lonely, discarded. But would 
it have made much difference -f he 
had realized his ambition, had lain 
in the silken bed of a palace with 
his wife and children near him ? 

Wife and children.....His mind 
went back to that one occasion when 
he had been invited by Fathima’s 
father to tea and Fathima had smiled 
at him. Suddenly her beautiful girl- 
ish face and love-lit eyes flashed up 
into his mind With a vividness that 
surprised him. By Allah, how long 
ago it all was, and all these years he 


had so completely put her cut of - 


his mind! Perhaps it was as well 
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she had not married him; but would 
it kave made much difference to 
Fathnre nerself if ke had become 
her husband and not that Karachi 
milliona‘re ? What difference did 
things maze ultimately between one 
man marrying a girl and another 
marrying aer, between wealth and 
peverty, youth and old age ?...A 
lot, thought Abbamie, if you took 
each tating separately and consid- 
ered it; but very little, if you could 
see thirgs as a whole. He had made 
himself needlessly miserable by con- 
sicering hts ambition, his love and 
hate, his sickness and poverty, as 
exclusively his own. And so he had 
failed to se2 the deep bond between 
things! Iz was even possible that 
things worked out all right ultimate- 
ly, ard he wouldn't. be the worse 
for all nis present trcubles. Lord, 
what fcols men were to spend all 


their lives worrying over one thing ` 


after anotner, never stopping to 
think of the real value of things ! 
He ‘ay pondering it all for some 
time more: then he drew up the 


blanket <o his chin, and soon was — 


fast asleep. . 

Tre next morning Abbamia got a 
letter from a firm of Karachi solici- 
tors informing kim that he was a 
legatee to a lakh of rupees under the 
las: will of Fathima Ei>1, the widow 
of che lete Xarachi millionaire, who 
aad died without any children. 

With the letter still clutched in 
his hand, Adbamia sat up in his bed 
looxing at the sky. Eere was all 
the mon2y he had so much wanted 
to mak2! But today the wind- 
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fall was nothing to him. He was 
only wondering what an amazing 
fool he had been, a fool who had 
even failed to realize that Fathima 
had loved him, had perhaps loved 
only him. All his life he had only 
cared to possess things—money, 
power, love. God, even love! To- 
day he could see the blind folly of 
it all, the folly of those trying to 
possess things, the folly of those not 
giving up possession. How they all 
tried preventing Fathima, her wealth, 
her love, from coming to him—did 
they succeed ? | 

Suddenly Abbamia felt that at 
last he had got back his own on 
Fathima’s father who had crossed the 
street to avoid meeting him, got 
back his own on her millionaire hus- 
band, got back his own on the whole 
world! And had not Fathima, too, 
got back her own on everybody? 
Perhaps it was not Fathima and he 
getting back their own on everybody 
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--maybe it was somewhere in the 
scheme of things that, in spite of all 
the petty schemes and desires of 
man, things should so work on every- 
body that each got what he deserv- 
ed! The grim humour of it amused 
Abbamia, as the stern justice of it 
filled him with infinite satisfaction. 
The next week, in the cemetery 
of the only Kachi Mohammedan 
mosque in the city, they dug a grave 
for Abbamia Sait to rest. It happen- 
ed to be the same grave in which, 
forty years before, Abbamia’s grand- 
father had been buried. Arid some 
said that the grandson had failed in 
life as dismally as his grandsire ! 
But they were men of the world who 
could measure success or failure only 
by the things men came to possess 
in their short life on earth! How 
could such men understand that 
Abbamia had got back frorn life a 
thousand times more than what he 
had set out to win ? 
J. NEROTH 
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JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


[This is the fourth of -hə series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents the 
Prophet of Nazareth-as an Ad=pt of the Gocd Law.—Ep.] 


IV.—_THE HEALER AND THE HEALED | 


Outstanding in the thought of 
Jesus was the idea of a czmplete 
transformation to be effected simul- 
taneously in the soul and in -h2 body, 
Several of his utterances shew that 
he accepted the Law of Karma, such 
as “With what measure ye nete, it 
shall be measured unto you <gain.” 
As the exoteric Church fina_y pre- 
ferred to reject the idea of F:sincar- 
nation, it fell back on tae post- 
mortem working out of causes set in 
motion during earth life and so 
invented Purgatory. But whether 
through reincarnation or afte:-death 
conditions, the Catholic side of 
Christianity, at least, instinctively 
felt that a man must reap waat he 
had sown, encouraged in tayt feel- 
ing by the clear words oi Jesus: 
“Thou shalt not go from thenre (the 
prison made by the soul fcr itself) 
until thou hast paid the last far- 
thing.” “It must needs >: that 
oifences come, but woe to that man 
by whom the offence comet.” 


This fatalistic view was foz those 
who remained under the tyrarny of 
Satan, “the God of this world.” 
The whole worldly conceptioa 27 life 
was wrong and there was no tope in 
the mind of Jesus that a mar could 
make the best of it. One had to 


come out of that Kingdom of Dark- 
ness into the Kingdcm of the Father. 
CGne made the journey, the escape 
from one frontier to another, within 
one’s own consciousness; and one 
was so completely changed as a 
result that even bodily disease 
yieldec tothe marvellous inflow of 
true life. 

Som2thing indeed had to be given 
up, but it was not wcrth the keep- 
ing; the riches cf the Spirit could be 
known only to that man who could 
live without grasping, without hold- 
ing, assured that in this way he 
could draw upon an infinite generos- 
itv. Jesus speaks of a wise merchant, 
seeking goodly pearls, ‘‘who, when 
he had found one pearl of great price, 
sold all that he had and bought it.” 
“Everyone that hath forsaken 
houses, cr brethren. .or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hun- 
drecdfold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing lfe.” It seemed strange to him 
that his nation did not, almost to a 
man, enter into Life, Happiness, 
Heath and Freedom. ‘‘Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have 
life,” he complained, speaking as one 
who had identified himself with the 
Eternal and so could speak in the 
Name of the Eternal, as did Shri 
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Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita. To 
his city he declaimed with mournful 
tenderness : “Oh Jerusalem, if thou 
hadst known, even in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy 
peace.” And his sad reproach is for 
every individual, coffined in a shroud 
of his own elaborate workmanship, 
and for every city—for modern 
London, for New York. 

He saw unerringly that the diseases 
and the maimings of mind and of 
body, so prevalent in his day, and 
in ours, arise not from some myste- 
rious dispensation of the Divine, but 
from Lust, Hate and Greed, the 
triple gate of darkness, destroying 
life within the soul of man. A life 
without Lust, Hate and Greed could 
alone redeem the world; to that he 
bent all his energies and for that 
alone he used his occult powers. 

He chose the way of the Healer 
in order that by dramatic release he 
could show men that to enter the 
Kingdom was truly worth while. 
Around him were many smitten 
with various diseases, afflicted with 
a hundred devils in their own minds. 
His compassion moved for them as 
sufferers and his spiritual insight 
saw in them object-lessons of the 
conflict within man. A divine 
clairvoyance that enabled him to 
see the very thoughts of his antag- 
onists helped him to diagnose each 
disease and its cause, and whether 
there was such an inner change 
pending in the soul as would justify 
a bodily cure. “Son, thy sins- be 
forgiven thee....Arise, and take up 
thy bed and walk....Sin no more, 
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lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 

When he called upon his disciples 
to take up the Cross and follow him, 
it was before the Cross as a relig- 
ious symbol had become significant 
of pain. It bore then the meaning 
attached to it in Egyptian mysticism 
—that crude minds have degrad-~ 
ed into physical sex-worship—the 
meaning of Eternal, Abounding Life. 
“Take up the symbol of Life and 
follow Me, the Truth, denying the 
false self, losing it and finding Eter- 
nity, and the moments carved out 
of Eternity filled with joy.” That 
was the.purport of his symbolic 
reference to what a man must do te 
enter the Kingdom. “ Ask in my 
name, that your joy may be full,” 
is not the Gospel of the ascetic, the 
flagellant, the religious sadist, the 
resigned invalid. It is the Gospel 
of the spiritual athlete, disciplining 
himself truly, but for a glad purpose. 
Jesus, reproached by his opponents, 
watching his every word and action, 
used the happiest illustration to 
show why his disciples did not fast. 
“Because they have the Bride- 
groom with them.” A royal pageant 
might be accompanied by royal 
anxiety and a people’s secret fear ; 
military pomp has lurking in it the 
possible horrors of war; a birth is 
preceded by a woman’s agony. But 
a wedding feast surely ought to be 
an occasion of simple joy. The 
Bridegroom and the ‘Bride demand 
no less than a complete absence of 
all that would mar the feast. In 
his own person, Jesus set the rule 
of life. ‘ John came fasting, and 
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ye said he hath a devil. I come 
eating and drinking, and ye say I 
am a glutton and a wine->ibber.”’ 
The simplest sinner could invite 
this man to his dinner-table, with- 
out studying taboos. 

-What did Jesus mean by “Sin” ? 
sin to him involved some lack of 
love in. one’s. action or reaction. 
“ Forgive until seventy times seven.” 
He may have conjectured zhat by 
the time you had forgiven the same 
man nearly five hundred times, either 
he was going to be a changed person 
or you were going to be a Saint. 
“ Judge not; condemn not ’; and 
he warned of the karmic result of 
judging and condemning. ‘‘ Others 
have said, love your friends; hate 
your enemies. I say, love your 
enemies.” The keeping of any and 
every commandment, however elab- 
orated, is in loving God utterly, 
and in loving one’s brother as one- 
self. In the failure to do these 
things, Jesus recognised Sin, and its 
dread accompaniment—Disea3e. 

To demonstrate dramatically what 
sin was, and what the evil results 
that grew out of it, was this Hebrew’s 
special work. Other Adepts, ir every 
race and religion, had occasionally 
wrought works .of healing. Jesus 
made such healing the main purpose 
of his life, publicly lived among men. 
There were shrines of healing among 
the Jews and among other peoples, 
but the intricate obstacles o? their 
working and the meagreness of their 
cures is symbolised in the ospel 
narrative by the story of the im- 
potent man, Jesus saw this sufferer 


_amonz a host of other sick men by 
the sacred Pool of Bethsaida. 


An 
Argel was said to go down into the 
water at certain times, and the 
sufferer who first entered the water 
immediately after the Angel had 
“troubled” it, received. back his 
heelth and strength. It was like a 
gamble, though no doubt many of 
the unhappy creatures who failed to 
get iazo the water in time, took it 
as the Will of God, or as due to 
their »wn Karma. The impotent 
man was at a great disadvantage. 
He had no one to bother about him 
and to lower him into the water at 
the precise moment. One can con- 
jure uD the scene and picture how 
the worst sufferers were the very 
ones who never gct a chance of 
beirg nealed; that the man who 
cou.d roughly push others aside was 
likey to get whatever cure was 
avalatle. Jesus- swept aside all 
these  recise moments, lowerings 
into zhe water, one cure among a 
thousaad petitioners. By exercise 
of the spiritual force within himself, 
he made the impotent man strong, 
able to rejoice in life gain. It was 
an alleccry of his own mission. 

Oat cf the gifted and psychic 
Mary Magdalene, he cast ‘“ seven 
devils”* The Church, haunted by 
sex-nighimares, has pictured this 
woman as a prostitute. It has been 
supposed that the seven devils cast 
out of her were such characteristics 
as Spirizual Pride, Lust ( of course ! ) 
and otter forms of unladylike con- 
duct. The Gospel leayes no doubt 
that she was obsessed. In all 
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schools of true occultism, ancient 
and modern, obsession must be 
regarded as an affliction, Often the 
obsessing entities are earth-bound 
souls; occasionally they are worse. 
Sometimes they are mere thought- 
creations of the human mind at 
variance with itself, confused in a 
spiritual black-out. Whatever they 
be, these dark entities cannot stand 


the Light. They are mischievous, 
malicious, perhaps beautiful but 
deceptive, enslaving, unhealthy. 


Yet in all times men and especially 


women have welcomed these beings, 
now as gods to be worshipped, ever 
with blood offerings; now as ange: 
guides to be reverently hearkenec 
unto! They fall away from the 
soul that has entered the pure 
spiritual light. 

All over Palestine, the distorted, 
the sick and the possessed touched 
the aura of the Adept—that is, 


“the hem of his garment.” They 
were made whole. Only the rigid 
remained proof against him. They 


were both numerous and powerful. 
ERNEST V. HAYES 


KISMET 


Fate and free-will in the absolute and 
dead-letter sense are as irreconcilable 
as the hypothetical irresistible force and 
immovable obstacle. Their reconcilia- 
tion, however, is not a feat of syncretism 
but only a matter of correct definition. 
It is in Protestant Christianity that 
predeterminism is carried to the ex- 
treme and human responsibility thereby 
reduced to nil, in the Presbyterian 
dogma of the rigid predestination of 
every individual to glory or to perdi- 
tion. Islam has its predeterminists, 
their opponents, the rationalists, who 
insist on man’s free-will, and also those 
who attempt to resolve the apparent 
antithesis between their doctrines. 

“Liberty,” Colton wrote, “is a bless- 
ing that must be earned before it can 
be enjoyed,” and Mr. M. U. Ahmed 
comes close to this conception in his 
discussion in Jslamic Culture for 
January of “Free-Will and Fatalism 
in Islam.” He attempts to show that 
fate and free-will represent two aspects 
of the same spiritual development in 


man. He holds man responsible for 
the exercise of such freedom as is his 
and defines fatalism in tke Islamic 
sense as not inescapable predestination 
but only a “prevision of God about the 
future which the individual freely 
realises in his lifetime.” 


Of special interest is the author’s 
recognition of the complex nature of 
man, the relatively unreal body anc 
mind being “used as mere vehicles 
through which man’s spiritual or tran- 
scendental self as subject expresses 
itself.” This spiritual self, being 2 
reproduction of the absolute and the 
reservoir of Divine potentialities, has 
real freedom within its grasp, on achiev- 
ing self-realisation, transcending the 
limited freedom of self-determination. 

The moment we recognise the vital connec- 
tion of our spiritual self with the absolute, 
we enjoy the only real frebdom—the freedom 
of the absolute. In reality the more we 
realise our spiritual nature, the more we 
are free; and the more we are captivated by 


the sensual pleasures of the material self, the 
more we are constrained and determined. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


OUR UNOBSTRUCTED UNIVERSE * 


Time, space and motion are three of 
the great mysteries that confront man. 
In The Unobsiructed Universe, Stewart 
Edward White adds something to the 
sum total of our knowledge about these 
strange properties of our universe. The 
book is based upon information trans- 
mitted to him through a mecium, 
supposedly by intelligences dwelling in 
“orthos, ’’ which one seems entitled to 
assume is the state of consciousness 


that follows death or, at least, is. 


attainable after death if one’s conscious- 
ness is sufficiently advanced to ap- 
prehend it. 

The fundamental concept of the book 
is that the universe is one. There is no 
difference between its obstructed and 
its unobstructed phases. The man that 
is mortal dwells in the consciousness 
only of the obstructed phase. He does 
not grasp the essential unity of the 
two phases but lives under a misappre- 
hension of the duality of that which, in 
fact, is vested with complete oneness. 
In that respect, he is somewhat like an 
individual suffering from double vision, 
seeing one thing as two and unable to 
determine which of the percepts is the 
real one. The answer seems to be that 
both are representations of one reality, 
although one is perhaps justified in 
doubting even then whether both to- 
gether completely approximate the 
true essence of the reality. Moreover, 
man is at the further disadvantage of 
‘seeing ” the unobstructed phase only 
mentally. ’ 

But that is not the idea which most 


impresses cae about this book, because 
that is < concept that is not particularly 
new to those familiar with the philos- 
ophy rt transcendentalism. The in- 
trigtirg >ortion cf these communica- 
tions s that which deals with new 
concerts of the three strange properties 
of tim:, space and mction with which 
our uncverse, in both its phases, is 
investec. 

As tasy appear in orthos, say these 
communicators, time is receptivity, 
space is conductivity and motion is 
frequetcy. Thatis to say, that is the 
way ta2y are perceived by a being 
functicrir.g in orthos. 

It is rot difficult to imagine time as 
receptiy ty. Even in our world, time 
is variazle. When we are interested 
and hap, it is foreshortened. © When 
we are cisturbed or harried, its shadow 
lengthers Receptivity is defined as 
mental eczeptance, as of a proposition. 
Obviouws.y, receptivity should increase 
as our means of perception of the 
wondars of cur univers? increase, and, 
conversely, £s our receptivity increases 
so will our understanding of the uni- 
verse exdend. As we grasp more about 
the irfinitə processes ol life, of which 
deatk is surely but a mcment of acute 
negatio, ou: interest and sense of ful- 
filment ia them will undoubtedly be cor- 
respoacingly accentuated-until event- 
ually >ar experience .will be so 
comp-ewely identified with them as to 
reach tLe accnt of absarption in them, 
while yet retaining our individualities, 
and at -hat point time will, diminish to 
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a theoretical zero. As the angel pre- 
dicted to St. John in the vision on 
Patmos, there shall be time no longer. 

Bound as we are by the concept of 
corporeality, it is more difficult to think 
of space as conductivity. .We are in- 
clined to think of conductivity as a 
property of space in which various 
relatively incorporeal forces, partic- 
ularly radio-active vibrations, move 
freely while ponderable objects meet 
resistance. Apparently, if we are going 
to make a good-faith effort to under- 
stand and apply, at least in our minds, 
the matters set forth in this book, we 
shall be compelled to think of space 
itself as conductivity, and not of 
conductivity as a property of space. 
In other words, the function becomes 
the thing itself. 

But, after all, the ether, which is 
more or less loosely thought of as being 
synonymous with space, is only a 
concept which it was deemed necessary 
to postulate as a medium for the 
transmission of light, and once we get 
used to the idea it will probably not be 
too difficult to substitute the function 
for the thing. Again, perhaps what 
we conceived as a thing was only a 
function all the time. It-would also 
appear that, to accept this idea, we 
must somehow dematerialize our notion 
of ourselves as ponderable bodies. 
Perhaps we are no more than the sum 
total of the thoughts which compose 
our individual consciousness, and one 
can readily see how space might be 
regarded as a medium for the transmis- 
sion of thought as well as of light. So, 
after all, we may be able to effect a 
reconciliation of our thinking to this 
proposition. l 

But it is when we come to consider 
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motion as frequency that we get to the 
fundamental enigma that dogs our 
footsteps at every turn, no matter 
which path we tread on the road to 
enlightenment. We think of ourselves 
as moving from place to place through 
We feel that 
we are moving forward in time or some- 
times that time is moving on past us, 
and this, too, may appear as motion. 
These are the kinds of motion that seem 
to be connected with conductivity. 
Neither of them seems to be the sort of 
thing intended to come within the 
purview of motion defined as frequency. 
Such a definition requires the restriction 
of the motions comprehended by it to 
the motions or changes which take 
place within ourselves. But those are 
the things which determine our con- 
sciousness of ourselves and our relation 
to everything external to us, so the 
intent and the purport of this definition 
appear to be that the human creature 
is characterized by his own individual 
frequency or wave-length. The public 
mind is more or less familiar nowadays 
with the idea of wave-lengths so its 
application to ourselves is not too 
vague to suggest something fairly 
concrete. Nevertheless, to specify a. 
particular wave-length is only a means 
of identifying a force whose nature we 
do not understand, so that motion as 
frequency still does not get us much 
further along in our effort to ascertain 
what, precisely, is man, for that is the 
fundamental enigma. 


There is, however, something more 
here. The raising and the lowering of 
one’s frequency is spoken of as possible, 
although the method is not indicated. 
Suppose, that thought is motion in the 
higher dimensions; then clarifying and 
intensifying our thought may be the 
means whereby we shall be able so to 
increase our awareness as to become 
conscious of many realities which are 
now beyond our reach, and, by the 
same token, to control situations which 
now too often seem insurmountable. 
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THE KNOWER AND THE KNOWN * 


These two books deal with technical 
problems which are of great interzst to 
philosophers, but which to mest lay- 
men will appear incomprehensible or, if 
comprehensible, trivial. Proiessor 
Wood’s work is a contribution to Epis- 
temology, that is to say, to the theory 
of the nature of the relation which 
holds between the knowing minc and 
that which the mind knows when an 
act of knowledge takes place. This 
question has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed during the last two decades. It 
belongs to a difficult territory in which 
many different theories have been 
propounded and many subtle arguments 
advanced by the initiated and many 
pitfalls lie in wait for the uninitiated. 


Professor Wood has deliberately 
simplified his task by confining himself 
to epistemological as opposed to the 
metaphysical aspects of the proclem. 
He does not, that is to say, concern 
himself with the nature or status cof the 
object known, asking, for example, 
whether it is real or unreal, physical or 
mental, or whether it exists or subsists 
merely ; he considers only the. nature 
of its relation to the mind that knows 
it. To an elucidation of this question 
he brings an extensive acquaintance 
with the work of modern psycholozists. 
Indeed, the occasion of his book :s his 
conviction that most contemporary 
treatments of the subject by mcedern 
psychologists are based upon a bland 
ignorance that any problem is involved, 
while most contemporary treatments 
by philosophers are vitiated by their 
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adortia1 of an out-of-cate theory of 
psychclogy. This is the theory known 
as Fsychological Atom:sm, according 
to wrica our experience of the external 


worl] :omes to us as a series of 
discrete atoms of sensation, these 
atomic sensations being of sense 


qualitie.. This psychological assump- 
tion ha led to the sense data theory 
of perception, waich ʻolds that the 
mind’s cxperiehce of the external world 
takes. tle form of the apprehension of 
so-calle:! sense data, that is to say, of 
patches of colour, raps of sound, felt 
surfaces and so on, which the mind of 
the per eiver somehow works up into 
physical objects. 

Agairst this view Pzrofessor Wood 
cites a growing consensus of opinion 
amorg | Sychologists to the effect that 
what “2 experience are not atomic 
sensetiois, but “structurated wholes.” 
By a wl ole is meant something that is 
more lile a pattern than an atom, a 
pattern, for example, of qualities per- 
ceived égainst the setting of a back- 
ground. In other words, we perceive 
a whole situation. While the revolt 
against >sychological atomism has been 
initiatec by the Gestalt psychologists, 


t is ccnmon to most of those now 


engaged. in psychological research, a 
tact wich leads Professor Wood to 
conclude that “Sense datum epistemol- 
ogists renain today the only defenders 
of an ouzmoded sensationalism.” 

It 5 iot, however, solely or even 
mainiy with perceptual knowledge; 
that ts to say, knowledge of the exter- 
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nal world, that Protessor Wood’s book 
is concerned. He treats also of memory 
knowledge, of the knowledge of our- 
selves which we gain by introspection, 
of the knowledge of the past which we 
know as history, of the knowledge of 
other selves, of the knowledge of 
abstract concepts, as for example those 
of mathematics, and of the knowledge 
of value. His thesis is that through 
all these different kinds of knowledge 
there runs the thread of a common 
formula; all, that is to say, conform to 
the same pattern. The formula is as 


follows: There are two and only two. 


factors involved in the knowledge 
situation: the content of the knowing 
mind which Professor Wood expressly 
refuses to separate from the knowing 
subject, the Ego, who owns the mind, 
and the object’ which is cognized. 


The content of the knowing mind 
has what Professor Wood calls an 
intentional aspect in virtue of which it 
is able to transcend itself and “intend,” 
that is to say, point to, an object. It 
is in virtue of this “pointing” that 
there is knowledge of an object. This 
object, which is called a cognitive 
object, may not be an actually existing 
entity. In the case of veridical cogni- 
tion there is a real object which 
corresponds with the cognitive object, 
but a cognitive object may exist even 
if there is no existential object conform- 
able to its specification. The difference 
between the different kinds of knowl- 
edge mentioned above is a difference 
neither in ideational content nor in the 
relation between the mind and its 
object, but a difference between differ- 
ent kinds of cognised objects. Professor 
Wood's theory is of great interest, but 
the questions which it raises are matters 
for the expert and cannot be discussed 
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here. 


The same observation may be made 
with regard to Bertrand Russell's 
important book. This is concerr.ed very 
largely with a criticism of the fashion- 
able doctrine known as Logical 
Positivism. Russell was himself one of 
the ancestors of this doctrine, but in 
recent years it has been developed by 
such men as Carnap, Hempel and 
Neurath, and has come to exert a 
great influence over the philosophical 
thought of both England and America. 
Logical Positivism is broadly an asser- 
tion to the effect that philosophical 
statements cannot be meaningfully 
made about the nature of the outside 
world so as to give us information 
about it; they can only give us infor- 
mation about the way in which 
different languages make use of words; 
their meaning, that is to say, is not 
metaphysical but philological. Hence 
one of the implications of this philos- 
ophy, though it is not an implication 
which is always drawn, is, in Russell’s 
words, ‘‘ that there is no definite world 
with definite properties ’’; if there is, 
we can make no statements about it or 
have knowledge of it. 
© While sympathetic with the purpose 
of this school, which is to rid philosophy 
of metaphysical lumber, Russell consid- 
ers that its exponents have carried 
the doctrine too far. His book is, 
therefore, a defence of the possibility 
of metaphysical knowledge, and seeks 
by highly subtle argument to show 
that there are at least some kinds of 
knowledge, as, for example, memory 
knowledge and knowledge of universals, 
which refer the mind beyond the 
instruments which it uses, namely, 
words, and succeed in giving informa- 
tion about the world which these 
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instruments purport to describe. The 
folowing paragraph contains Russells. 
conclusion :— 


There is a discoverable relation tetween 
the structure of sentences and the structure 
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of the cccurrences to which the sentences 
reler. I do mot think the structure of non- 
verbal facts is wholly unknowable, and I ~ 
believe chat, with sufficient caution, the prop- 
erties cf language may help us to understand 
the stricture of the world. 


C. E. M. Joap 


A JOUST OF IDEOLOGIES * 


It is with considerable trepidation 
that a reviewer undertakes to evaluate 
a book which confuses him-—even 
though he finds the confusion -hzalthy 
and productive. It is the op:nion of 
this critic, however, that Man on His 
Nature is valuable to the thoughtful 
reader precisely because its inrportant 
theses are so diverse that simple 
agreement or disagreement with the 
author is impossible. 

England’s great biologist does not 
write confusedly. He writes ciearly, 
at times poetically, in a manner some- 
what reminiscent of Macneile Dixon’s 
unique contribution to the Gifford 
tradition in 1935. The menta. per- 
turbation which his readers will 
experience is the inevitable resilt of 
listening to a presentation of the 
conflicting testimony which is now 
inaugurating a subtle transiticn from 
the philosophy of nineteenth-2entury 
science. 

Sir Charles first concerns himself with 
the progressive development of natural 
science and religion out of medieval 
superstitions, and in the midst cf them. 
Jean Fernel, sixteenth-century philos- 
opher-physician, becomes Sherrington’s 
illustrative case, and through interest- 
ing quotations from that honest source 
the reader becomes int'mately 


acquainted with the temper of an 
infant physiological science, during 
its early struggles for light. Sher- 
rington outlines the discoveries and 
the cogent reasoring which compelled 
the discarding of a deterministic frame 
of refezence rooted in medieval astrol- 
ogy, while showing a broad and rare 
sympazhby for the old religious context. 
He points out that what the sixteenth 
century answer to the human equation 
lacked in accuracy it atoned for in 
completeness. It answered for the 
individual certain basic questions as 
to the nature of reality tn man, and 
provided him with an integrated 
pattern for living. 

Sherringion’s next concern is in 
submitting proof that the new scientific 
view is on the road to supplying both 
accuracy and completeness in its de- 
scription of man’s fundamental nature. 
He deszribes the wonder of the individ- 
ual sell, the “ wisdom of the body ”’ 
as a complex organism, in the manner 
of one whe has experienced a revela- 
ticn of which he is certain—a revelation 
that is also inspiring ty its beauty and 
its vastness. Literaliy carried away 
by the remarkable discoveries of lab- 
oratory biology, he stetes that 


chemistry and physics eccount for so much 
which tke cel. does, end for so much to which 
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years ago physical science could at that time 
offer no clue, that it is justifiable to suppose 
that the still unexplained residue of the cell’s 
behaviour will prove resoluble by chemistry 
and physics. 

Now all this is good orthodox 
doctrine, and if Sir Charles left the 
matter here we could satisfy ourselves 
by mentally inserting him in a pigeon- 
hole marked: ‘Reserved for the very 
best of nineteenth-century scientists, 
whose honesty and painstaking care 
have helped to liberate man from 
bondage to Christian superstition, but 
whose vision, for all this, was none-the- 
less foreshortened.’’ But Sir Charles 
is not through. Though supporting 
the nineteenth-century view he finds it 
finally incomplete, and rejects the 
determinism of a materialistic science, 
as he did that of medieval astrology, 
even though, as demonstrated, he 
formally accepts some of its most basic 
hypotheses, For instance, while dis- 
cussing the “‘matter the product of 
mind” versus “mind the product of 
matter” debate, he states that 


“energy ” and ‘‘ mind” although incommen- 
surable become two complemental concurrent 
parts of one serial event. That is not to say 
at all that mind is an aspect of energy or 
energy an aspect of mind. Our concept of 
energy affirms it as something complete in 
itself. A self-contained cycle which has no 
crevice for interpenetration by anything else, 
let alone mind. Similarly cur concept of mind 
excludes energy, for the nature of its own 
content is non-sensual,... 


This serves to restrain trespass by one 
concept, however unwittingly, into preserves 
of the other, Thus, when Lucretius declaims 
that the mind is composed of little bits of 
“matter,” especially smooth toslip over each 
other quickly since the mind works quickly, 
we find him committing a crude trespass, 
driving the ‘‘ sense-concept ” into the field of 
the non-sensual. The poet’s fervour has 
overworked his favoured concept so far as to 
make it look a little ridiculous—in rendering 


things he has forgotten there is another 
besides Cæsar. 

Sherrington then goes on to point 
out that while science has conceptually 
done away with man’s dependence 
upon powers higher than his own it has 
in no way lessened the meaning or the 
purpose of life, for it has placed man 
on a far loftier pinnacle than did the 
idea of a personal God. The new con- 
ception, he says, 
elevates that spirit to the position af protago- 
nist of a virility and dignity which otherwise 
the human figure could not possess. It raises: 
the lowliest human being conjointly with the 
highest, Prometheus-like, to a rank of obli- 
gation and pathos which neither Moses in his 
law-giving nor Job in all his suffezing coulc 
present. We have, because human, an inel- 
ienable prerogative of responsibility which we 
cannot devolve, no, not as once was thought, 
even upon the stars. We can share it only 
with each other. 

Here the tradition of nineteenth-cen- 
tury science again enters as a form oi 
humanitarian wishful thinking. Sher- 
rington wishes for a development of 
altruism, for a recognition by the 
individual of his responsibility to the 
whole, but he does not seem to realize 
that scientific phrases do not contain 
the self-compelling dynamic that wil 
promote a sense of social responsibility. 
Arguing strictly from his own premises: 
it cannot be maintained, as he 
endeavours to maintain, that there is 
any reason for man to seek the develop- 
ment of altruism. Since the scheme of 
evolution itself has no more purpose 
than a kaleidoscope, man is free tc 
choose bestiality instead of altruism, 
and no one can rationally rebuke him. 
Sherrington does not provide a rationa! 
basis of ethics, for such a basis woule 
involve metaphysics, and he shares e 
common nineteenth-century fear—that 
metaphysics and superstition are hope- 
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lessly interwoven. But he shares also 


the views of the most progressive ` 


scientific representatives cf this day 
who recognize the need of revaluation 
of the so-called scientific method. 

When we are told that the moderr chemist 
and physicist cannot get on without the 
hypothesis that matter explains everything, 
a position is reached akin to that of initiation 
into a faith. A rigid attitude of mind is 
taken as an orientation necessary for progress 
in knowledge. Is there anything different 
between that and the efficacy of the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius as introductory to 
mystic convictions expected to follow ? What 
either expedient may possibly gain in inten- 
sity of insight is surely at disproportionately 
greater cost to breadth of judgment. 

So far the author goes in an admis- 
sion that science should give due 
consideration to ‘‘ metaphysical mat- 
ters, ” but no farther. When it comes 
to the problem of explaining the mys- 
terious organizing power of the germ 
cell, he looks to matter rather than to 
a metaphysical ‘‘ mind ” for the solu- 
tion, saying that ‘‘ the ‘ organizer’ 
itself is receiving explanation as a 
chemical action, or rather as a set of 
chemical actions.” And in seeking the 
link between his two “ realities,” mind 
and matter, he looks always to the 
physical rather than to the metaphys- 
ical for a solution. All this in the 
face of experiments by Burr and 
Northrupp of Yale University which 
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have virtually demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an “electrical architect ’’ as 
the metzbhysical organizer which gov- 
erns the development of each cell and 
organ ut Sherringtcn is not interest- 
ed n 22w approaches which allow 
metaphysical implications to creep 
into the mind of the laboratory 
scie_t.s‘s. Here again he illustrates a 
ninefeen“h-century limitation, the same 
limi-ation which has made science 
today so marvellously descriptive while 
leadne `t to deny existence of an 
intecmecHate world connecting the twin 
mys eriss of mind and matter. 


An od and temporarily useful day 
in sriemce is ending and a new one is 
seekirg an eventual birth in field- 
physics end field-biolcgy. Sherrington, 
like maziy another of cur chief scientific 
figues, B neither of one day nor the 
other, tut midway between. He has 
achi2se] tolerance towards religion be- 
caus cf its efforts to be . complete, 
whiE yet perceiving the necessity of 
elim_nating a personal-God psychology. 
He aas summarized the greatness of 
descintive science, while yet pointing 
to its Imitations. But he refuses to 
cons.der seriously the view that a 
gentire metaphysics is needed to supply 
the mary missing haks in scientific 
theo-y, an admission that the “mighty 
onrish 9: facts ” will some day compel, 
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INDIA AND THE WEST * 


This work studies the reaction of 
India in the different fields of her 
thought and life to Western civilisation, 
with which she has been in contact 
since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is a co-operative study 
made by different authors in different 
subjects under the co-ordinating control 
of the Editor who planned the work, 
L. S. S. O'Malley, whose death in the 
midst of its printing is to be deeply 
deplored. The Editor contributed most 
to the work and was responsible for 
four chapters out of its sixteen; he 
brought to bear upon his task sound 
thinking and lucid exposition in 
felicitous language. 


The impact of Western thought upon 
India has been studied in different 
fields which between them cover the 
entire ground: (1) Law, treated by 
Sir Benjamin Lindsay, Reader in Indian 
Law at Oxford, who unfortunately 
also, like the Editor, died during the 
progress of the work; (2) Education, 
by J. R. Cunningham, formerly D. P. I. 
of Assam; (3) The Press, by Dr. W.C. 
Wordsworth of The Statesman; (4) 
Mechanism and Transport, by the 
Editor; (5) Economic Development, 
by Dr. Vera Anstey, D. sc. (Econ. ), 
London; (6) The Christian Ethic and 
India, by A. L. Mayhew, c. 1. E.; (7) 
Hinduism and the West, by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, D. LITT., F. B. A., 
Spalding Professor at Oxford.; (8) The 
Hindu Social System, by the Editor ; 
(9) Muslim Culture and Religious 
Thought, by A. Yusuf Ali, a retired 
1. C. S.; (8) Primitive Tribes, by Dr. 
J. H. Hutton, late Census Commissioner 


of India; (9) Progress of Women, by 
Mrs. H. Gray; (10) Literature and 
Drama, represented by (a) Bengal, 
by Dr. J. C. Ghosh of Oxford, (b) 
Hindi, by the brothers Shyam and 
Sukhdeo Behari Misra of Lucknow, 
(c) Marathi, by Professor V. P. Dandc- 
kar of Baroda, (d) Tamil, by $. 5. 
Bharati, (e) Telugu, by G. J. Somayaji 
of Andhra University, and { f) Urdu, 
by Sir Abdul Qadir ; followed Sy (11) 
Indian Influences on the West, by 
Professor H. G. Rawlinson and (12) a 
General Survey by the Eċitor, who 
has also written two other chapters on 
(13) Historical Background and (14 } 
Impact of European Civilisaiton. The 
Editor’s General Survey is very full 
and exhaustive, covering 245 pages of 
a work of 811. 

Western influence on India operates 
through contacts between India anc 
the European powers which began ir 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. These contacts were not regular- 
ised into a system until the establish- 
ment of the British system of 
government and law, embodying 
principles rooted in the European, and 
not the Indian, way of thinking. An 
early symptom of Westernisation was 
the imposition of European military 
organisation, accoutrements and arms 
upon the Indian sepoys. There alsc 
set in a certain amount of imitation o: 
European ways in civil life such as the 
use of English furniture arid dress ir 
cities like Calcutta and Bombay. The: 
came the revolution in the system oi 
education by which the  Britisi: 
Government stood committed to ihe 
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promotion of English literature and 
Western science in India. . 

In the meanwhile, the face. of the 
country was changing under. the new 
economic conditions. We may set the 
landmarks in this process of India’s 
Westernisation by reference to certain 
facts. In 1853 the first railway train 
ran. In 1854 the first telegraph line 
was opened and the modern postal 
system was introduced. In 1857 the 
first universities were established and 
the Mutiny broke out. 


In 1858 the Government of India 


was transferred from the Company to - 


the Crown. In 1861 came the legisla- 
tive councils as beginnings of popular 
government, The Government was 
now being run more and more on 
European models. Mechanical trans- 
port brought in its train the large 
industries employing Western technical 
processes under European direction 
and control, with a greater influx of 
European influence. Foreign capital 
now began to pour into India. Wes- 
tern education spreading in the country 
led to further cultural penetration of 
the West into the East. 


Indian contacts with the outside 
world increased very much with the 
last great war, when 943,000 man 
(552,000 combatants and 391,900 
non-combatants ) went overseas and 
were distributed over different zoun- 
tries. Then one million Indians emigrat- 
ed io other countries like Malaya and 
Ceylon between 1921-1931, after which 
the number swelled to two and a kelf 
millions. The spread of the knowledge 
of English language and literature has 
more effectively spread Western 
culture in India than have the personal 
contacts with the Europeans and 
especially the British. 
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The Pritish elemen: in India is 
numerically not important. The last 
censis counted it at only 118,000. The 
adminis ration had absorbed only a 
handful of Europeans—only about 
12,0C0 :1 the whcle of India amongst 
a population of about 340,000,000, In 
a werd, the impact of Western in- 
fluences cn India has been due mostly 
to impersonal factors, 73 systems of 
law and 2zcvernment, to the introduc- 
tion of Western technical inventions 
into industry and of other material 
producis of Western civi-isation and to 
the invis ble import of ideas. 


Th: Frass has been another agency 
in mekin= India more and more world- 
consc.ouz. 

As regazds the influence of Law, it 
may >e ated that its effects showed 
themselves by degrees and in stages. 
The lega- policy was settled by Warren 
Hastings who laid down that the 
personal law of both Hindus and 
Muslims was to be uphelc so that there 
should b2 no change in their laws 
relating © marriage, adoption, inheri- 
tance, succession to property or its 
disposal. Tne British reform in law 
lay in the feld of codification. The 
indigeacvs systems had ne definite law 
of preceCare, criminal or civil, no law 
of toris, rc public or constitutional law 
and no adequate law of contract. 
Gradual:y a body of territorial law was 
built up ia the country on modern 
lines, TkEvs much cf Western influence 
has come to India through the 
importation of English law in these 
fields. Sane of this influence has been 
widely appreciated in India, as, for | 
instance, tie Indian Penal Code, or 
the Code »i Civil and Criminal Proce- 
dure, or bhe laws of Evidence and of 
Contract. Codification nes served the 
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paramount need of clothing the law 
with certainty and simplicity. 

There are again certain fields in 
which India has not been quite open 
to Western influence. The best 
example of this is that of Music. But, 
on the whole, it has to be admitted 
that India has been markedly mod- 
ernised and Westernised in regard to her 
political aspirations for freedom and 
democracy, although India’s indigenous 
political traditions have been distinct- 


Women in Rgveda. By B.S. UPADHYA. 
With a Foreword by Sir S. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. ( Nand Kishore and Broth- 
ers, Benares. Rs. 5/-) 


This is the second edition (revised 
and enlarged) of a book published -as 
early as 1933. It portrays the life and 
the social status of woman in Rgvedic 
society. The work may have some 
value for historians of antiquity, but 
none for those who are principally 
interested in -solving the pressing 
problems of modern society. It depicts 
an age which appears strange to us, and 
one without any exalted ideal which 
we should wish to imitate. It is an 
account of a very primitive society, 
which at one time or another incor- 
porated all the evils that we should 
like to put down sternly in modern 
society. A widow was married at the 
funeral pyre to the younger brother of 
the deceased husband. Realizing the 
depravity of this custom in all its 
implications, the author says, 

But such laxities, of course, are the fate of 
all communities. As to the sentiment, erring 
against human tenderness by marrying by the 
dead body of a deceased husband, it may be 
said that the Aryans were a gay, materialistic 


(at least much less spiritual than their later 
descendants ) people and their intrepid martial 
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ly democratic through the ages. . 

On the whole, the late lamented 
Editor has made and left for himself 
in this well executed work, enriched 
with chapters contributed by so many 
recognised specialists, a memorial more 
enduring than brass. The work will 
contribute towards a fuller knowledge 
of the different aspects of India’s 
national life and is worthy of study by 
all publicists. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


spirit did not very much care for the partings 
through death. 

Polygamy, polyandry, levirate or 
Ntyoga marriage, sexual laxity with 
slave-girls, even incest, were not wholly 
uncommon. Speaking of the first three 
of these evils, the author says, 

These themselves were not considered 
objectionable in the Indo-Aryan society but 
with the change of ethical and moral standards 
they came to be viewed as unwanted features 
of marriage. The existence of these, however, 
does point to a rather questionable standard 
of morality according to the modern notions, 

If the Hindoo sought any authority 
for anything immoral that he did, he 
could easily find it in the so-called 
scriptures, namely, Puranic and Vedic 
literature. Nobody really goes to these 
for religious inspiration in orcering 
present-day society. If the author 
wanted to correct certain undesirable 
tendencies in modern society, he could 
hardly have chosen a less suitable 
subject. In one place he says, 


Our social institutions are indeed drifting 
lower and lower every day towards a crisis. 
The firm ideal, the fixed standard of conduct 
for both man and woman that the Aryans, 
the blessed pioneers of humanity, had, are no 
more our concern. 


Such language looks ridiculous when 
we compare the standard of our present 
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society - with the so-called Aryan 
standard. | 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s Foreword 
too is strangely out of harmony with 
the main purport and the immediate 
effect of the book upon the reader. 
The latter will find nothing in it to 
inspire, but everything to condemn. 
There is certainly no evidence of “ the 
prevalence of an unchallenged tradition, 
an ideal definite, vivid and well estab- 
lished and profusely illustrated by the 
stories of famous women, an ideal which 
our women, who are not ultra-modern, 
accept and aspire to live up to.” 
(Foreword). Certainly nothing in the 
pages of this book justifies such 
language. . 

The only comfort that we can derive 
is that the girls in Rgvedic society were 
never married before full maturity, that 
they enjoyed a great amount of freedom, 
that they were well-educated according 
to the standards of the time, and lastly 
that ‘Vedic culture never countenanced 
a society where multiplicity of wives 
became a fashion as, for instance, 
among the Arabs or the Jews.” The 
author, has some interesting remarks to 


Out of the People. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., London. 
2s. 6d.) . 

This is a book that should be read 
rather than reviewed. Its closely 
packed pages of constructive criticism 
are a review in themselves—-a shrewd 
commentary on the past ten years of 
political complacency and of lack of 
social conscience that made the present 
war possible. The decade in which the 
newspaper that tried to make its 
readers more intelligent was replaced 
by the “slick ” newspaper that flatter- 


offer in his summary about certain 
reforms which are needed in the present- 
day Hindoo society. ' He advocates co- 
education, a sensible law of divorce, a 
new law of inheritance which will be 
more fair to the married woman and a 
better form of education. His observa- 
tions in general are instructive, but the 
background which he seeks for them in 
Vedic society is artificial and unreal. 
We keve outgrown Vedic society. We 
musi now try to outgrow some of the evils 
which are the result of the impact of 
Westzrn civilisation, breeding in ovr 
women certain false values—beauty make- 
up, superficiality, irresponsibility and 
pleasuve-huniing. They must not 
slavishly imitate every superficial trait 
in ths life and the conduct of Western 
women. In general, we must evoive our 
own standards and seek to perfect the 
relatenship of man and woman in 
married life, and give full scope for 
grow:h and individuality to unmarried 
women without impairing the ancient 
Hincoo ideal of chastity. Woman must 
not 53 regarded as a temptress, but as 
a ccmpanion and a partner in tie 
spiritual adventure of life. 


G. R. MALKANI 


ed tke idiocy of its readers. In which 
the expenditure cf a few millions a 
year on social service was said to be 
ruinous, while today we can afford to 
spend fourteen millions a day on war. 
In which old-fashioned diplomats were 
raised to the peerage for having failed 
to see through or to defeat the new- 
fash-coned diplomacy of Hitler. In 
which mass minds, sapped of energy 
by zontinual soft entertainments re- 
quiring no effort to enjoy, took less 
and less interest in politics (and theze- 
fore in democracy), and were bored 
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even with God. This decade did not 
represent a way of life that was worth 
fighting to preserve. Therefore, Priest- 
ley argues, from the first hour of the 
war the Government should have 
cried: “The old life is finished. We've 
landed on a new one. Burn your 
boats !”’ 

What was the reality? We were 
positively encouraged to cling to values 
that, according to Priestley, “ made us 
yawn and droop years ago.” It was 
not until bombs fell that the people 
stood up undaunted, head and shoulders 
above their politicians. Then, says 
Priestley, the world began to admire 
Britain again. 

With the bombs came Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who thundered so that the 
whole world might hear :— 

We shall defend our island whatever the 
cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets, 
we shall fight in the hilis; we shall never 
surrender..., 

Priestley and the mass of the British 
people were encouraged by that high 
rhetoric. As Priestley comments :— 


Churchill is an artist as well as an old 
political hand....He offered no prizes and 
rewards, but called for toil and sweat, blood 
and tears. And these are what the people, 
for the sake of their commonwealth but not 
for the sake of the F. B. I. and the banks 
and the Conservative Central Office, were 
ready and eager to offer him. 


One of the commonest illusions is 
that there is such a thing in the world 
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today as a functioning democracy. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that 
the people of Britain are now beginning 
to understand and to appreciate the 
value of democracy. Priestley claims 
that every succeeding year up to the 
outbreak of war saw us retreating far- 
ther and farther away from democracy. 
He blames the apathy of the people for 
this. They were too taken up with 
drivel and dog-racing to bother what 
sort of gang ran the country for them. 
But under the stress and the challenge 
of war he feels that the people have 
left their lethargy behind for good. 
The new ordeals are blasting away the 
old shams. 

Priestley has faith in people. 
believes like Walt Whitman :— 

Everything comes out of the people, every- 
day people, the people as you find them and 
leave them ; people, people, just people ! 

He warns us that the decay of 
spiritual belief is an obstacle to true 
democracy: but shrewdly doubts 
whether packed churches and chapels, 
universal loud Te Dewns and Halle- 
lujahs, would lead us straight to vital 
and creative democracy. His religion 
is that all men and women are merabers 
of one vast family. What a glorious 
new light this belief throws on the 
Indian question ! Unfortunately Priest- 
ley does not project it so far in these 
pages. Perhaps he will have some 
illuminating ideas on democracy- 
denied India in his next book. 


He 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Foundations of Peace: A Buddhist 
View. By CLARE CAMERON. (The 
Buddhist Lodge, 37 South Eaton Place, 
Westminster, London, S. W. I. 6d. j 
The author suggests that peace should 
be based on something higher, deeper 


and more real than is ordinarily under- 


stood, viz., on the recognition of the 
unity of all beings, in essence divine, 
evolution under the one immutable 
law which ever tends to adjust inter- 
nal and external relations of men. The 
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method to achieve this is the applica- 
- tion in daily life of the eight steps of 
the Noble Path of the Buddha, which 
enables any person, whatever the con- 


Continence and Its Creative Power. 
By SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA, (Sri 
‘Ramakrishna Math, Karachi. .As. 4) 
A valuable brochure assembling many 
sound arguments and competent 
authorities for the positive benefits 


An Approach to the Riméyana. By 
C. NARAYANA MENON, M. A., PH. D., 
D. LITT., with a Foreword by MADAN 
Moman Mataviya. (Benares Hindu 
University Press, Benares. As. 8 ) This 
interesting approach to the great 
Indian epic is largely psychological, 
though Dr. Menon’s evaluation of liter- 


The Timeless Land. By GEOFFREY 
Jounson. (The Poetry Lovers’ Fellow- 
ship with Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 
London. 2s., paper; 3s., cloth ) 

This is the sixth volume by Mr. 
Geofirey Johnson. These forty-three 
poems reflect many moods from 


The Testament of Democracy. By 
Prof. M. V. KRISHNA RAO, M. A., B. T. 
( Vidyanidhi Book Depot, Mysore. 
As. 8) A well-written and thoughtful 
study of practical problems from an 
idealist view-point, in which the author 
traces the shortcomings of democracy 


The Problem of Aborigines in India. 
By A. V. THAKKAR. R. R. KALE 
Memorial Lecture, 194I. ( Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona 4. Re. r/-) Of the several prob- 
jems dealt with here, poverty, illite- 
racy and ill health bear heavily upon 
many more of our people than the 64 
per cent. which the aborigines represent, 
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ditions of life, to rise above the pairs 
of opposites and become an integrated 
being: 

J: 


from continence. They may be summed 
up in the quotation from the French 
thinker, Michelet : “ To be strong, be 
pure.” An admirable complement to 
Gandhiji’s fuller treatment of Self-Re- 
stratrt versus Self-Indulgence. H. 


aturey its upholding of moral values 
and kis insistence that ‘‘ the desire for ` 
self-control is as innate as the desire - 
for self-indulgence ” may not commend 
themselves to orthodox modern psy- 


chologists. The book is well worth 
reading. 

E. 
“ Matins ” with its “ unrefiecting swift 


deligat in little things” to “‘Brief 
Interlude ” with its passionate resent- 
ment at injustice and “ Irrelevant,” 
serene in its confidence that 


.Beauty ani Joy and Holiness, 
Admired or scorned, eternally abide. 


to fzilure to live up to affirmations of 


human brotherhood. A painted flame 
gives no warmth. Several approaches 
are examined ; the Nazi one is con- 
demned; the Gandhian solution at- 
tracts the author most. 

E. 


though in the case of the latter these 
dificulties are aggravated by other 
factors—the -inaccessibility of tribal 
areas, administrative deficiencies and 
lack of leadership. Shri Thakkar offers 
sound suggestions for amelioration, but 
arousing the public conscience to the 
plight of these younger children of 
Neture is a preliminary necessity. 


It Has All Happened Before. Select- 


ed and translated by KATHLEEN 
FREEMAN, D. LITT., with a Foreword by 
GILBERT Murray, o..M. { Frederick 
Muller Ltd., London. 1s. 3d.) A collec- 


tioan of startling:y apposite excerpts 
on dictators and related themes from 
publicist-patriots of ancient Greece. 
How little we have changed ! z 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The timeless bond of friendship that 
unites the two great peaceful nations 
of the East was invoked by Shri 
Rathindranath Tagore in welcoming to 
Santiniketan Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek on the roth of 
February. From the very dawn of 
history and civilisation, he declared, 
India and China had stood together in 
sympathy and understanding. He re- 
called the efforts of his late honoured 
father to revive that ancient cultural 
amity, which had languished for want 
of fostering ; efforts which had flowered 
in the Cheena~Bhavana at Santinike- 
tan, a symbol of unity between the 
two peoples. . 


Both the distinguished guests replied 


appropriately, referring appreciatively 


to Dr. Tagore, but both stressed the 


responsibility of those who survive. 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek held up to 
the students of India the inspiring 
example of the educated youth of 
China who have | 

kept the mind of China awake and the torch 
of flaming patriotism burning brighter than 
ever....The principles of humanity demand 
a dynamic attitude towards life....Your 
noble founder, I believe, wanted you to pre- 
pare yourselves to become leaders. 

Noblesse oblige. The educated are 
the natural leaders of the masses, who 
look to them for patterns of thought 
and of action. “The world follows 
whatever example they. set.” And 
Madame Chiang is right in pointing 
out that mere passive goodness is not 


ua ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
| HUDIBRAS 


enough, that an absence of hatred so 
negative that it did not make it irapos- 
sible for others to perpetrate wicked- 
ness and wrong would be a dead and 
cold thing. Especially in these days 
of strain and stress is it imperative 
that the educated minority should set 
the example to.the masses of a virile, 
fearless attitude, a courage that no 
winds of circumstance can shake 
because it is founded upon the rock of 
confidence, confidence in the Law of 
Justice and in the deathlessness of the 


` soul of Man. 





me 


At long intervals there is a spiritual 
flowering before which the materialist 
stands baffled. Such was Dnyaneshwar, 
the youthful thirteenth-century saint- 
poet of Maharashtra who, dying at 
about the age of twenty, might seem an 
almost legendary figure if he had not 
left a literary legacy of profound and 
permanent worth in works which no 
writer of Marathi before or since him 
has equalled, far less surpassed. He 
was no aspirant to literary or other 
honours. He wrote in the language 
of the people, out of his compassion, 
to unlock to the common man the 
treasures in Sanskrit to which the 
learned alone had had access. To name 
the phenomenon glibly as precosity is 
not to account for it. The more 
deeply it is considered, the more un- 
tenable appears any other hypothesis 
than that it represented the fruition of 


“TBR 


prior lives of +spiritual striving and 
-Tealisation. - . 

- . Dnyaneshwar was in himself a 
powerful proof of the ‘possibilities 
_ within human attainment, “the way to 
. which Shri Manu Subedar defends in 
` the.introduction to the second edition 
of his English translation of the Dnya- 
neshwart, first published a decade ago. 

: Those familiar with the Gita Explained 
' by -Dnyaneshwar will rejoice that a 
new edition of the English translation 
of this great classic is being made 
available ( Published by the Translator, 
Pali Hill, Bandra. Rs. 5/—). We 
wish that space permitted reproducing 
Shri Subedar’s Introduction in full. 

He deals with the bankruptcy 
of materialism in thought and in 
action. Against the rule of the jungle 
practised for centuries by- European 
nations in other continents and now 
against each other, Shri Manu Subedar 
sets the conviction, inspired by Indian 
tradition, that 
there can be no lasting peace, and the best 
qualities, which ennoble humanity, cannot be 
brought to the surface until greed and injus- 
tice are eliminated, until artificial barriers 
of race and colour are demolished and until 


the claims of common humanity are acknowl- 
edged as supreme. 


The doctrine of ‘Maya ” (illusion ) 
underlies the deepest speculations of 
the metaphysicians of ancient India, 
Hindus and Buddhists alike.- -The 
modern world is impatient of meta- 
physics; the world of the senses is, for 
how many millions, the most solid of 
realities, if not the only real! Shri 
Manu Subedar:challenges that absorp- 
tion in the world of matter when he 
maintains in the Introduction to the 
new edition of his translation of the 
Gita Explained by Dnyaheshwar that 
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Real knowledge is the knowledge of the 
soul, ,.Spiritual life is not merely a supple- 
ment to worldly life. It is the reality as 
agairst the sham on the physical plane. 


It is in line with the best Indian tra- 
ditim that Shri Subedar puts forward 
the ceal of spirituality as a way of life 
not or the cloister but for the market- 
plac. The spiritual awakening by 
whid: comes into operation a conscious- 
nessesuperior to the mind—face modern 
psychologists !—does not take men out 
of tLe world but ‘produces selfless and 
enlichtened. men to sustain the life of 
the -vorld.” | 


Tie man who has unfolded the 
high=r consciousness lives in that larger 
vision while performing duties in the 
worH, with full concentration but 
without attachment, appearing out- 
waredly like other men. but inwarcly 
experiencing peace and joy ineffable. 
The-Dnyaneshwars, alas, are few, but 
ever a touch of spiritual consciousness 
charges the perspective, alters the 
rela ive values, inspires the conviction 
of tae unity of all life and frees a man 
in ¢ ame measure from the limitaticns 
of s-lf, race and time. 


He alone can set himself free and no one 
can [elp him or harm him. If a cartoon were 
to reoresent the situation, it would bea tiny 
man with a big, oppressive and cruel world 
rush-ng at him. The smallest spiritual awaken- 
ing ~ould, however, reduce the size of the 
worl. and increase the size of the man....It 
woul] no longer be a big object rushing at a 
smal man. It can bs rendered avery small 
object, which the big individual is observing. 
He i: calm. He isinditferent. This transforma- 
tion is often spectacular in some individ- 
uals. It has been experienced now and 
ther ty all during their existence. It can be 
firmly, constantly and permanently installed 
only by constant spiritual exercise. This is 
the mtermediate’ stage of spiritual growth. 
The -fnal stage would be that the man and 
the world would be one, functioning har- 
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moniously....That last stage is beyond the 
reach of most people, but it is good to 
know...that some in this world at different 
times have reached this stage of realization. 


It is not an easy path, he admits; 
it takes courage and rigid discipline. 
“There is a daily sliding down to be put 
back like the winding of a clock every 
day.” But “the fruit of this dis- 
cipline and this hardness is sweet. ” 
Today, when the outer prospect is so 
bleak, men may be readier than in 
brighter days to seek the inner bliss 
from which no outer circumstances can 
detract and which they are as power- 
less to disturb. 


The Imperial Veterinary Institute 
at Mukteswar boasts the possession of 
an eighteen-year-old cow, ‘‘ probably 
the oldest cow in India.” Was it 
Virgil or Cicero who said that he 
would never sell in its old age an ox 
that had served him? The modern 
scientist has found a better reward 
than sale for faithful bovine service. 
There is something sardonic in the 
report of the Estate Manager of the 
Institute in the “ From All Quarters ” 
section of Indian Farming for Feb- 
ruary I942 :— 

In view of her age...it was not considered 
advisable to use her any longer for dairy and 
breeding purposes. She has now been retired 
from the dairy herd and transferred for 
experimental work on diseases, It is hoped 
that the closing years of her life will be pro- 
ductive of some real good for her own species, 
so that her contribution in this new sphere 
may be in keeping with her past record 
of service. l 

This bland announcement is an 
affront to the sentiment of reverence 
with which the millions of Hindus look 
upon the cow. But .it is more than 
that. More even than a sad commen- 
tary upon human gratitude. Animal 
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experimentation which inflicts suffer- 
ing, whether by vivisection or by 
inoculation with the bacteria of disease, 
is morally wrong. The pain caused is 
none the less for being inflicted in the 
name of science than if it were done 
in a spirit of wantonness. The most 
spectacular results could not justify 
cruelty but, as a matter of fact, wheth- 
er any good has come from such 
experiments is more than questionable. 
How could it, in a universe of law with 
its accurate adjustment of the balance 
between action and reaction; Cer- 
tainly any good claimed from such 
experiments is out of proportion to 
the iniquity involved. Bernard Shaw 
was not far wrong when he compared 
vivisection to setting London on fire 
to test a fire extinguisher. 


The late Karel Capek’s article “ On 
Work,” keen for all its whimsicality, 
which, translated from the Czech 
original by Dora Round, appeared in 
The Central European Observer for 28th 
November, holds some consolation for 
us in the birth-throes of a new age. 
The reactions of individuals watching 
work being done afford an index to 
their character. Some revel in “ the 
pleasant sensation of mastery and 
power.” Like generalissimos in action 
they command the workmen; they 
enjoy violent haste and feverish effort 
and add to the confusion by their own 
shouts and noise. To others, the dis- 
turbance of ordered ways that renova- 
tion commonly involves is an affliction 
to be borne with what patience they 
may. They lose sight of the benef- 
icent effect expected in the discomfort 
of the process. 


Finally there are a race of builders whe 
derive indescribable ecstasy from causing, 
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something to be doné ‘ they do not hear the 
hammer blows or the-rasping of files, but the 
joyous and passionate stirring of life. 


It is of this race that we must be to 


endure bravely the tribulations of 
these times, | 


-The divine energy of Nature man- 
ifests itself -not only in creation, not 
only in preservation, also in, the de- 
struction of the old which is the first 
step towards regeneration. Man, the 
child. of Nature, in the exercise of the 
free-will that is his, also builds, pre- 
serves, tears down; the destruction 
wrought by men, like the mischief of 
irresponsible urchins, is sometimes 
wanton, purposeless, but even evil may 
at last be turned to good. 


. Destruction: for the sake of destruc- 
tion is an ‘abnormality, a perversion, 
asin against Nature, who destroys but 
to build better. Vast masses of man- 
kind, allying themselves with the dark 
forces of disaster, are today devoting 
all of their energies to tearing down, 
destroying. The wounds made will be 
long in healing; but they will heal at 
last: we can be sure of that. The 
recuperative energy of mankind ‘as of 
Nature is great, nay, inexhaustible. 
And rarely is an illness, individual or 
corporate, wholly physical. Evil en- 
‘ergies and tendencies, psychic and 
mental, are got rid of along with the 
unhealthy elements expelled by opera- 
tion or purgation from the physical 
frame. 

When the wave of „destructiveness 
has spent its force and has ebbed back 
into the dark past out of which it rose, 
then the real task, the great work of 
building will. remain to do. Let us 
keep our eyes on that constructive 
effort which will call for all that we 


have of imagination, of capacity, of. 


faith in the divine , potentialities of 
man ` let us hold fast through all trials 
and be ready, when the-wreckage of 
the civilisation that was: has been 
cleared away, to build a nobler 
one four-square cn justice, human 
perfectibility and progression and the 
brotherhood of man. 


The tonic value of a clear conscience, 
individual or national, comes out in 
Sir Ardrew McFadyean’s article iz: The 
Atlantic Monthly for November under 
the title “ Don’t Do It, Again!:-A 
Liberal Looks at Germany.” For he 
traces Hitler’s dominance in Germany 
and lewlessness abroad not only to 
economic and political causes within 
the country but also to the failure of 
Germeny’s former enemies to protest 
effectively against Hitler's successive 
coups, until almost too late, and that 
failure in turn to the uneasy conscience 
which he claims had made cowards of 
them l. The fantastic and impossible 
reparation demands, the absurd as- 
sumption that in a world so. closely 
knit as ours today it was possible to 
keep one large nation in economic 
depression without injurious effect on 
the prcsperity of other nations, the 
failure to implement the hopes held 
out of a. new world order, the absence 
of any steps towards the universal dis- 
armament which was to have followed 
the disarmament of Germany, the 
acquiescence of other nations in acts 
of aggression by Japan and by Italy as 
well as :n Hitler’s tentative essays in 
international impudence, all gave ‘‘ the 
German people.,.reason to believe 
that force does pay and that reliance 
on a source of international justice 
provides no dividend.” And. part of 
the “ corsistent weakness in the policy 
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of Germany’s ex-enemies ” Sir Andrew 
lays at the door of “ the uneasy British 
feeling that Germany had had a raw 
deal.” | 

For all the common-sense which he 
otherwise exhibits, Sir Andrew himself 
bas caught enough of the war contagion 
to maintain that Germany’s aggressive 
power must be crippled after this war 
while the other nations remain armed 
—because German mass docility and 
stupidity have proved a public menace. 
Only if the Germans had a monopoly 
of either quality, or of the even less 
engaging defects which they have 
undeniably exhibited, would this prop- 
osition be without hypocritical im- 
plications; to say nothing of Sir 
Andrew’s further sop to Cerberus in 
sanctioning summary justice to the 
demented doctors and the sadistic 
warders, figuratively speaking, of the 
German madhouse! A mischievous 
proposal which too many who should 
know better are making today. 

But in some directions his vision is 
unimpeded, admirably detached, as 
when he recommends :— 

Let our first concern be to throw open 
doors and windows; let us make it our 
painstaking object, by most skilful and 
scrupulously honest means, to reveal to the 
German people the truth about the history 
of Europe in the last ten years—and the 
unvarnished truth must include a recognition 
of our own shortcomings. 

Let those who draw up and admin- 
ister the terms of settlement remember : 
Uneasy conscience; uneasy peace, If 
the victors would be immune from 
twinges of remorse that would sap 
their resolution in moments of crisis, 
then indeed “justice, incorruptible by 
fear, partiality, or indifference’ must 
steadfastly prevail. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 
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The need of today’s children for 
some offset to the hardening effect of 
familiarity with violence, whether at 
first- or second-hand, was emphasized 
by Warren W. McSpadden, writing in 
The National Humane Review (U.S. À.) 
for September on how humane educa- 
tion can keep alive the sensibilities of 
the child. Not alone in the totalita- 
rian states, he declared, with their 
deliberate thwarting of the develop- 
ment of sympathetic feeling; also in 
other countries, even in the then 
nominally neutral U. S. A., was there 
increasingly facile acquiescence in 
violence and in force, a growing call- 
ousness to suffering. 


This is not to say that force and violence 
have been or are being condoned, much less 
approved, by the great majority of our popu- 
lation ; but it is to say that our sensitiv:.ties to 
these forms of conflict are being gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, dulled. As in the wan- 
ing years of the Middle Ages, conflict and 
violence are again entering into more and 
more aspects of our daily living. Nor is there 
escape. If we do not meet with it in actual- 
ity, then we certainly live through it vicarious- 
ly. Take the radio as one of many examples. 
The news of force and violence are flashed to 
us within a few moments of their happening 
and many times during a day. It is not un- 
usual to have the [peace and quiet of a sym- 
phonic programme interrupted in order to 
shout out a newsflash involving violence. As 
a result, our sensitivities are being constantly 
lessened. The human nervous system is 
incapable of sustained reaction to similar 
stimuli over long periods of time. Events of 
castastrophic proportions are required to 
produce deep emotional feeling, 

It is grossly understating the fact 
to say that children “no less than 
adults” are subject to the conditioning 
effects of the prevailing atmosphere of 
chaos and disorder. The average adult 
consciousness is like a mirror; most 
events reflect themselves and pass; 


but the child mind is a sensitive plate; 


“ 
~ ¢ 
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impressions made on it may last a life- ` 
time ; attitude patterns especially, may: ° 


be deeply etched. It is a sound ‘in>- 
stinct that has ever prompted’ the: A 
shielding of children as far as possible,:. 


during their most sensitive years, from 
the knowledge of vice and of cruelty. 
Leaving society aside for the mo- 
ment, altruism is as indispensable to 
individual mental and moral well- 
being as freely circulating blood is to 
physical health. Sympathy is natural 
to the human being, an instinctive 
response to the innate sense of human 


' “solidarity; it must be fostered and 


_ encouraged in the child. Humane 
education is desirable, to ‘inculcate 
gentle kindness to life in all forms, but 
more important is the example set by 


those ‘who immediately surround the - 


child; in their attitude no less than i in 
their actions. 


That loyalty. to the moral law is 
compatible with quite different formula- 
tions of what morality demands ‘and 
implies, a proposition urged by Dr. 
W. H. Lofthouse in his article on ‘‘ The 
Good as Means and as End ” ( Philos- 
ophy, October 1941 ) is fairly obvious. 
Customs and social conventions differ, 
temporally and geographically. 

To say that there is no such thing as moral 
law because in some societies cannibalism is 
‘allowed and even recommended or enforced, 

and in others polygamy, would be: as foolish 
as to say that there is no human language 
because some men. talk German, others 





Seat l, and others Kanarese. 
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Batis not that because morality is less 


a qu sstion of manners than of motives ? 


Thai action is morally good which, 


: motivated by a pure sense of “ ought- 


ness.’ is performed with detachment 


- and with full attention. 


Dz. Lofthouse is a hedonist in finding 
the determining factor in every decision 
betyeen two alternatives “ that which — 
we expect in the long run to prove the 
less unpleasant,” but he admits that 
whiis no.one law may command univer- 
sal moral assent, '‘ yet it would seem 
that without obedience to some law, 
mer. have never been able to live.” 

Dsbatable in the light of Eastern 
philesophy as may be Dr. Lofthouse’s 
contention that satisfactions that would 
be tnpossible apart from common life 
“ exceed anything that can be enjoyed 
in solitude ” there is a kernel of truth 
in ~rue progress’s consisting in the 
gracual widening of the group with 
whi-:h we share till it-embraces the 
whcle human race ; also in his percep- 
tion of the sourcs of the moral law. 
All satisfactory conduct, he declares, 
is dependent on the recognition ‘ of 
the interior pattern, which we’can only 
thwart at the price of Sele contrac 
tior.” Law 
rises irom within. It applies to us all, and 
is linked to all that makes life worthy or ` 
ever possible, whether we think of the phys- 
ical, the mental, or the spiritual. Like the 


lawz of health, it may be said” to authorise 
itseE. 
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Point out the “ Way * however dimly, fa i 


and Jost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


We paid our tribute to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore a year ago this month, 
his birth-month. The candle that 


for eighty fruitful years had served . 


the ardent life as fuel had then not 
yet burned out. There was a hope, 
which many thousands shared, that 
it would last to light us through the 
present darkness till a brighter day 
should dawn. But it was not to be. 
A little over three months later he 
had left us. 


Many men in many lands have 
put on record their impressions of 
his greatness. We publish here an 
appreciation by Miss Eva Martin, 
who met him years ago in Cornwall 
and caught from him a glimpse of 
the India which he leved and which 
he so worthily represented. One 
of the most important of his nu- 
merous rôles was this of cultural 
ambassador from India to the other 
countries of Asia as well as to the 
West—-an unaccredited diplomat, 
but needing no credentials among 
the men of culture anywhere. Cul- 


tural contacts are the soul of inter- 
national understanding, as commun- 
ity of ideals is its spirit. 

Tagore was a man of most- versa- 
tile genius—patriot, poet, dramatist, 
painter, musician, educationist, 
architect of the Indian village of 
our hopes—and in every line his 
contribution was distinctive and 
distinguished. 

It is difficult to assess greatness 
correctly while it is still in our midst. 
From the base of a mountain range 


the foot-hills loom so high that they 


cut off from view the loftier peaks 
behind. Now, from the perspective 
of nearly nine months’ distance from 
his living presence, we see more 
truly how great a man was standing 
by our side. ° 

Rabindranath Tagore was greater 
than his achievements, greater even 
than his dreams of beauty end of 
service ; he believed in the potential- 
ities in man, and his life was a 
justification of his trust :— 

I do not put my faith in any institu- 
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tion, but in the individuals all over 
the world who think clearly, feel nobly, 
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and ‘act rightly, thus becoming the 
channels of moral truth. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: A MEMORY 
MAY 6TH, 1861—AUGUST 7TH, 1941 


Among his own people Rabindra- 
nath Tagore was honoured and loved 
as artist, philosopher, dramatist, 
musician, educationalist—as well as 
poet. The English-speaking world 
knew him chiefly through his poems 
and essays, and it was as poet and 
teacher that I saw him when I was 
privileged to meet him fifteen years 
ago. Inthe summer of 1926 he was 
spending a few days in a remote 
corner of Western Cornwall. The 
sea glowed in the sun with those 
jade-green pools and purple shadows 
that haunt the Cornish coast, and 
scents of wild thyme and heather 
mingled with the salt breezes. But 
inside the large stone house built on 
the very edge of the shore, where 
Tagore was staying, one stepped 
into a different world: a world of 
cool, shaded rooms where white- 
robed figures moved silently, soft 
voices spoke in a strange tongue, and 
faint aromatic fragrances hung in 
the air. 

This Indian poet was a supremely 
beautiful figure in his graceful cream- 
coloured robes. The noble, clear-cut 
features ; the snowy hair and beard; 
the soft, steady gaze of those light 
brown, almost amber-coloured, eyes; 
the tranquil voice and manner—all 


made an impression not ` easily 
forgotten. He talked about his own 
country, about the School he had 
founded, about the Renaissance of 
Indian art and poetry in which he 
took so keen an interest; and 
presently I ventured to speak of his 
owr poems, and of my great admira- 
tion for them; and I was bold 
enough to ask whether he would 
read one aloud. He hesitated a 
morent—then spoke to one of the 
little group of Indian students who 
were in the roorn—and the youth 
went out and returned with a book 
which he handed to the poet. Tagore 
ther. explained that his poems were 
really songs—the title “ Gitanjali ” 
meaning ‘ Song-Offerings ’’—and to 
our great delight he began singing, 
or chanting, in a deep, resonant voice, 
one poem after another—in the 
original Bengali—seeming complets- 
ly to forget his surroundings ; as 
indeed, did his hearers. 

The effect was indescribably im- 
pressive ; for though the music sound- 
ed unfamiliar to Western ears, the 
sonorous words and strange cadences 
were curiously thrilling; and the 
remerkable beauty of thé singer’s 
appearance, the dark, intent faces 
of the white-robed figures around 
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him, the contrast between the quiet 
atmosphere of that semi-darkened 
room and the blazing sunlit beach 
outside, with screaming sea-gulls and 
shouts and cries of playing children 
...all this made it an experience 
long to be treasured in memory. 


Tagore’s love of children has been 
expressed in many of his writings, 
and I am carried back to that 
August day in Cornwall, so many 
years ago, whenever I read the poem 
beginning 


On the seashore of ‘endless worlds 
children meet....They build their 
houses with sand and they play with 
empty shells. They know not how to 
swim, they know not how to cast nets. 
Pearl-fishers dive for pearls, merchants 
sail in their” ships, while children 
gather pebbles and scatter them again. 
They seek not for hidden treasures, 
they know not how to cast nets.... 
On the seashore of endless worlds is 
the great meeting of children. 


And I think of that day, too, 
when I read the prayer he wrote for 
his beloved country, with its closing 
words, which might be echoed by 
every Indian today :— 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 


let my country awake. 


His mastery of the English lang- 


uage, his power to mould it into a. 


living expression of his thought, was 
not the least of his many achieve- 
ments; but he did not see eye to 
eye with the Western world in many 
ways. As early as 1922 he wrote of 
his | 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE : A MEMORY 
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personal feeling of pain and sadness 
about the collective power which is 
guiding the helm of Western civilisa- 
tion. It is a passion, not an ideal. 
The more success it has brought to 
Europe, the more costly it will prove 
to her at last, when the accounts have 
to be rendered. l 


But he realised that distrust and 
dislike of Western power-politics 
need not mean distrust and dislike 
of the individuals of a nation, and 
he declared that 


the active love of humanity and the 
spirit of martyrdom for the cause of 
justice and truth which I have met 
with in the Western countries have 
been a great lesson and inspiration to 
me. J have no doubt in my mind that 
the West owes its true greatness, not 
so much to its marvellous training of 
intellect, as to its spirit of service 
devoted to the welfare of man. 


That was a noble and generous 
tribute. 


His contribution to the cause of 

true education in India was a very 
important one. He saw how, under 
Western influence, Indian education 
was losing its individual colour and 
character, and his hope was that 
the School which he founded in 
Bengal might form the nucleus for 
a National University, 
a University which will help India’s 
mind to concentrate and to be fully 
conscious of itself: free to seek the 
truth and make this-truth its own 
wherever found, to judge by its own 
standard, give expression to its own 
creative genius, and offer its wisdom to 
the guests who come from other parts 
of the world. 
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In one very vivid phrase he de- 
scribes how, in his own boyhood, 
when. he was compelled to undergo 
what seemed to him the coldly 
oficial and impersonal education 
then offered to Indian youth, 

My feeling was very much the same 
as a tree might have, which was not 
allowed to live its full life, but was cut 
down to be made into packing-cases. 

But he made it clear that he had 

no distrust of any culture because 
of its foreign character. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the shock of such 
extraneous forces is necessary for the 
vitality of our intellectual nature. 
- What he objected to was the 
tendency of foreign education to 
occupy too much space, thus squeez- 
ing out of existence the natural 
gifts and talents of the Indian 
people, and he begged his country- 
men to get mastery over this Western 
culture, and “not to live on its 
outskirts as the hewers of texts and 
drawers of book-learning.”’ 

Naturally, he held strong views 
on the place of Art in education, 
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and zt grieved him to see the arts 
relegated to a back place and treated 
as a timber-merchant might treat 
flowers and foliage—as ‘‘ mere friv- 
olous decorations of a tree.” He 
believed, too, in the importance of 
the sudy of economic conditions as 
an integral part of education; and 
in tLe need for practical industrial 
trairing “ whose motive force is not 
the greed of profit.” And in one 
illurrinating passage he remarks :— 

A teacher can never truly teach 
unless he is still learning himself. A 
lamp can never light another lamp 
unless it continues to burn its own 
flam -. 

B= wanted his students to learn 
“to understand that humanity is a 
divine harp of many strings, waiting 
for ‘ts one grand music.” 

Tnese ideals will surely be carried 
on ky many who, like Tagore, have 
learnt to know and to love the 
English speech, and whose lamps 
have been lighted from contact with 
the lamp carrieé and held on high 
by aim. 

EvA MARTIN 


ASIA AND EUROPE 


The long-established publisher, Mr. 
Geoffrey Faber, speaking a few months 
"ago at Birkbeck College on “ Books of 
Yomorrow,’”’ said that, in spite of the 
dark immediate prospects of authors 
and books, he did not despair of the 
inevitable changes, in which he believed 
China and Russia would have much 
to do. | 


We are reaching to spiritual partnerships 
wit nations whose ultimate vision of human 
soc=ties is akin to ours, partnerships that 
wold affect our ways of thought, our science, 
and our arts. 


“le visualised the task as one of 
“translating Europeanism into world 


temns.” Perhaps the more important 
task is to translate the Asiatic world- 
view into European! 


A BUS NAMED SANKHINI 


[Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya presents here a vignette from life but, as 
his readers have learned to expect, there is something written between the lines. 


a) 


“The power of names is great, 
individual’s future fate. 


with a real influence, it is alleged, upon an 
If that be so and, as is also claimed, each man has 


his own numerical value, distinctive but recondite, what a disharmony may be 
set up among the unseen elements of one's being if one be called by a number 


or a name that is not one’s own !—ED. ] 


The bus was full of talk. It was 
the hour before offices open ; half the 
city seemed wheeling on the streets. 
Tongues worked in a rush, as though 
to make up for the approaching 
hours of stillness. 

An old pale-faced man with deep 
eyes, steel-rimmed glasses pushed up 
on a lmed ‘forehead, was looking 


back, speaking to a fellow-passenger. 


That voice, purposive, even-flow- 
ing, fell upon the common staccato 
talk, subduing all by the continuous 
pressure of words—words unstressed, 
always on the same pitch, like the 
drip of water from a leaky tap, 
slow, precise, passionless. Presently 
ihe other passengers, .forced into 
silence, listened. 

“Every bus had a name, in those 
days. It was not a half-year ago. 
Hitler had just taken Crete. Then 
this calamity happened. The bus 
owners in our town all came to- 
gether. They formed a syndicate. 
One joint control. What happened ? 
Scores, scores of honest old vehicles 
lost their names. What dishonour ! 
They had numbers instead. This 
ones name was Sankhini. She 
became Az4. Like being a convict. 
A24! I felt it badly: I couldn't 


eat a mouthful of rice that evening. 
Imagine my situation. Every day, 
at nine-thirty, I stand at the junction 
of Tagore Lane and Deshbandhu 
Street waiting for Sankhini. Six times 
a week. So for months, nearly a 
year. Then one day Sankhini comes, 
but kai! hat! she is Sankhini no 
longer; she is numbered like a 
criminal. Can you understand my 
grief, my pain, my anger, sir? I 
could have hit the members of the 
syndicate, such was my fury. They 
had committed murder. Yes, murder! 
For long years Sankhini had served 
her masters well. She was in good 
order. Conductors came, conductors 
went, but Sankhini plied the road. 
Often did I wonder how many tens 
of thousands of feet had trodden her 
boards, had enjoyed her speed, her 
acceleration, her smoothness. She 
never gave trouble. Once a year, so 
they told me, she had a holiday, she 
had her body, her engine, purged 
and oiled and cleaned. That is all. 
Never an accident. | Sankhini was 
heedful. Then this catastrophe. 
Sankhini died. 

I watch her coming. She stops 
and pants by the signpost. At first 
I notice no change, but standing on 
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the foot-board I chance to look at 
her side, and I do not believe my 
eyes but look again, and I look hard, 
and my heart beats in my throat and 
I nearly slip and fall. The name is 
gone. There isa number. This is 
Sankhini’s ghost. I sit with head 
bent all the way to my office. I 
can’t do a scrap of work that day.” 
“What does it matter, a mere 
name ?’’ someone ventured. ‘“‘ San- 
khini, the Conch-like woman, sounds 
poetic enough, but it does not give 
the engine more speed or make the 
seats extra-comfortable. Even if 
the name were...” 
“A purely materialist view, 
brother,” quietly countered the voice. 
“Tt is out of place. The question 
is spiritual. You have a wife, 
Sankhini. Since the day of marriage 
you have called her by that name. 
You see the name in print somewhere, 
and involuntarily what image floats 
to your mind? Yourwife’s. Then, 
one day, you are told your wife's 
name 1s Sarojini. Does it not seem 
strange calling her by the new name ? 
It is as if you were calling some other 
woman. The name sits oddly on the 
tongue. It is as if your wife had 
become another woman! How ? Not 
that her face has grown more 
roundish, or there is a new mole on 
her cheek. Yet, change her name 
and her whole personality is changed. 


Call her by a number, say Az4, and, 


her very breath is different. Names 
have a spiritual value, brother. They 
are not labels.” 

So he went on. All the passengers 
were now listening with interest. 
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The ‘voice flowed on, steady, in- 
domizable, unrushed. What lovely 
name the buses had had! Urmila; 
Chitrzlekha; Parvati; Savitri ; 
Saku-tala. Commerce had redeemed 
its eil nature by this courtesy to 
art. Eut all that was now past. The 
serpe-t of commerce would not spare 
art from its venom....One ambition 
he had, this pale gray-headed man. 
If he ever made a lot. of money he 
woulc buy up all the buses in the 
town and restore them their names, 
their honour. That might happen 
one ef these days. Nothing was 
impossible. He might win a lottery. 
Or get elected to the City Council, 
when nhe would persuade his fellow- 
memters to order that the numbers 
be. abolished, the names revived. 
Until that great moment came, his 
heart would be heavy in his chest 
and tke rice would taste ashy in his 
mouth. | 

Often was he seen in the buses 
plying on this busy route, buses 
markel A24. Always he released 
the same slow stream of talk, end- 
lessly repeated. And his words, so 
whimsical even if simple and sincere, 
subdu:d all chatter. They lingered 
in our mind, reproduced as though 
by some inner echo-rock ! This man 
was about to become a feature, an 
appen age, of A24. 

Wh:was he? Why did he talk 
so ? i l 

A frend who had been asking the 
same questions brought me enlight- 
enmelt:. 

“ H=is back from the Andamans 
where he was a political prisoner. 
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Life sentence. He served his twenty 
years.” 

‘ How does his prison background 
bear on his story of a bus named 
Sankhini ?” 

The reply came halting, uncertain. 

“ Out there in the penal islands 
the prisoners lose their names and 


BIG BUSINESS 


In several forceful speeches m 
Bombay and in a series of articles in 
Lhe Bombay Chronicle, Shri J. C. Kuma- 
rappa made a point of the purchas- 
ers power to direct employment and 
to determine the conditions under 
which goods are produced. With 
power naturally goes responsibility. 
His argument for the trusteeship of 
possessions will hardly appeal to the 
materialist and the self-seeker, but any 
man who recognises the essential unity 
of humanity and who is ready to admit 
that he is in any real sense his brother's 
keeper will find it difficult to evade 
Shri Kumarappa’s plea for the patron- 
age of cottage industries as a matter 
of duty. He presents as tapasya put- 
ting up with the inconvenience caused 
by forgoing wants that cannot be 
satisfied from indigenous sources. The 
products of village artisans may be 
inferior in quality and higher in price 
than foreign or mill-made goods, but 
the purchaser of the former has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is put- 
ting food in the mouths of the under- 
nourished villagers and is helping to 
bring about “juster and happier 
relations between man and man. ” 


BIG BUSINESS AND TAPASYA 
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become numbers, don’t they ? He 
too must have become a number. 
He may have been A24! Some 
extraordinary sensibility was deeply 
hurt. And then, is all this talk about 
buses losing their names only invert- 
ed self-pity, I wonder ?” 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


AND TAPASYA 


Higher prices as long as they are due io 
giving the producer an adequate living wage 
for efficient work and are not caused by the 
interference of middlemen are a good thing 
and deserve the support of al! right-thinking 
citizens. 

But the socio-economic argument is 
not .the only one that can be brought 
in favour of cottage industries and 
against large-scale industrialisation. 
The political bearing is not to be ignor- 
ed. Kemper Simpson, in his recently 
published Big Business, Efficiency and 
Fascism, points to the sinister affinity 
of big business for the fascist régime, 
with its contempt for individual judge- 
ment and intiative. 


Acharya Kripalani made the point 
at the Khadi and Village Industries 
Conference held in Bombay a few 
months ago that the factory boss is 
the prototype of the dictator. 

The boss in the factory who regulates and 
regiments masses of human beings is the 
prototype of the dictator in the State. Cot- 
tage industry would make the boss and the 
regimentation impossible. It would at the 
same time create a class of independent and 
robust peasants and artisans. 


Which do we want for India ? 
E. M. H. 


THE DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION 
IN CLASSICAL THOUGHT _ 


[ Dr. Margaret Smith, who needs no intrcduction to ARYAN PATH readers, 
examines here the echoes in the Grecian world of Pythagoras, and of those who 
followed him, of the once universal recognition of reincarnation as the mode of 
human progress towards perfection —ED. ] - 


The belief that after death the soul 
passes into another body—it may be 
human or that of an animal or a 
plant—-is found at a very early stage 
in Greek thought, and > persists 
through a long period. It is a 
- doctrine which could have developed 
from a threefold belief found almost 
universally in primitive society—that 


man has a soul which is distinct from 


the body; that animals, and even 
plants, are possessed of souls; and 
that souls can change their habita- 
tion and pass from one body to 
another. The doctrine, therefore, 
was bound up with the belief in the 
immortality of the soul. 

The Orphics, found in Greece in 
the sixth century B. c., maintained 
a mystical theory of religion and 
believed that their mythical founder, 
Orpheus of Thrace, taught that the 
soul was Divine and immortal. and a 
prisoner within the body. . Death 
released it, but only for a time, for 
the liberated soul was fated to be 
imprisoned again and again, since 
the wheel of birth and rebirth revolv- 
ed unceasingly. The soul was, there- 
fore, constantly subject to fresh 
reincarnation in the bodies of men 
and of animals, suffering retribution 
for its sins in this world. But the 


sou. which aspired to freedom 
must turn itself towards God, and, 
by asceticism and right living, 
must purify itself,. and so it would 
reach a higher reincarnation and 
gradually attain perfection .by 
purification effected through a series 
of ves. When at last it had complet- 
ed the spiral ascent of destiny, it 
would escape from the cycle of births 
and deaths, during which it was 
being made fit for communion with 
Gcd, from Whom it came, and would 
again become Divine, as it was before 
it entered into a mortal body. 

The first great thinker whose name 
is associated with the doctrine was 
Pythagoras, who is said to have 
derived it from his teacher Pherecy- 
des. Pythagoras, who lived in the 
second half of the sixth century 
B. ©., was a native of Samos who 
emigrated from his home because he 


‘would not accept the rule of a tyrant. 


Hz went to Crotona in South Italy 
and there taught both religion and 
science. His followers suffered much 
persecution for their adherence to 
his -views. 

Pythagoras taught the unity of 
Being: the One Reality was God, 
the All-Pure and All-Holy. The soul 
of man came from God and was 
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therefore Divine in its nature. 
taught, further, that the soul, on 
leaving the body, could take up its 
abode in another body. He believed 
in a universal kinship between all 
living beings, and so the same soul 
might inhabit the body of either 
man or beast. But, since the soul 
was Divine and destined to return to 
its source, it must make every en- 
deavour to escape from the prison- 
house of the body. This effort to 
attain purification should dominate 
every human life. To this end 
Pythagoras taught the necessity of 
observing certain forms of asceticism. 
His followers refrained from eating 
flesh. One of his later disciples, 
Sotian (the téacher of Seneca), rec- 
ommended vegetarianism, in accord- 
ance with the precept of Pythagoras, 
in the words :— 


Perhaps you do not beheve that souls 
are allotted to one body after another 
and that what is called death is 
transmigration, or that the mind which 
was once human dwells in beasts and 
fishes? Great men have believed it: 
so maintain your own view, but keep 
an open mind on the subject. If it js 
true, then to have refrained from 
animal food will be a virtue, and if 
false, it will still be frugality.? 

Pythagoras himself was said to 
worship only at the altar of Apollo, 
the Father, at which the only sac- 
rifices were fireless oblations of veg- 
etable offerings. The rebirth of the 
soul in any life, he taught, was 
determined by its past deeds, and an 
interval of several generations, which 


1 Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, IL. 5. 
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was spent in purgatory, elapsed 
before each rebirth. The soul which, 
by strenuous endeavour, had become 
fully purified, would become incar- 
nate in the body of a philosopher or 
a religious teacher who would seek 
to lead others to attain to his own 
level, but its final destiny was to 
return to its Divine Source, free from 
the law of rebirth. 


Pindar the poet, a native of 
Thebes, who lived from about 522 to 
448 B. cC, takes for granted the 
doctrine of transmigration. The 
soul, he said, was divine in origin, 
and returned after death to another 
body, its fate determined by the 
good or evil wrought in a previous 
life. But the soul had within it 
the possibility of freeing itself from 
the fetters of the flesh by its own 
efforts towards purification, and its 
true destiny, when freed from its 
ancient sorrow, was a final return 
to the gods to whom it was akin. 


Empedocles, a Sicilian philos- 
opher, who lived from 484 to 424 
B. C., in his poem called ‘ Purifica- 
tions,’ accepts the doctrine of 
transmigration and recounts his own 
successive rebirths, as a wretched 
exile and a “wanderer from the 
gods.” Rebirth, he held, was re- 
tribution for guilt, and those polluted 
by sin must endure a purgatory of 
30,000 years wandering through 
the universe in different mortal forms 
until their sin was expiated. The 
purest souls would become prophets, 


physicians, chieftains, and at last 
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would return, as Divine beings, to 
the company of the gods. 


Certain tablets found in South 
Italy and belonging to the fourth 
or fifth centuries B. c. contain the 
triumphal assertion of the purified 
soul, that it has flown “out of the 
sorrowful, weary Wheel and has 
passed with eager feet to the circle 
desired.” The Wheel of Fate sym- 
bolised the ever-recurring cycle of 
successive lives which the soul must 
. traverse before it was at last releas- 
, ed and could leave earth and Hades 

behind. 


The greatest of all the Greek 
teachers who accepted the doctrine 
was Plato, who was born in Athens 
in 427 B. c. and taught in the 
‘Academy there from 387 until his 
death in 347. Plato speaks of this 
belief in some of the most import- 
ant of his works, associating it with 
his doctrine of the pre-existence and 
the immortality of the soul. This 
belief is linked up with the view 


that the number of souls was fixed! - 


and that birth was. only a transmi- 
gration of the soul from one body 
to another. On its conduct during 
each life depended. its condition 
when born again into this world, 
while its ultimate deliverance lay in 
its complete purification. a. 
In the Meno Plato relates that 
it is the opinion of poets, priests 
and priestesses that the soul of man 
is immortal, at one time coming to 
an end which is termed “dying” and 


+A view held by the modern Druses of S:ria. 


* Phaedrus, translation by B. Jowett. 
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at nother time being born again, 
but never being destroyed. He 
writes also in the Phaedrus :— 


Tzere is a law of Destiny that the 
soul which attains any vision of truth 
in company with the good is preserved 
from harm until the next period, and, 
if eitaining always, is always un- 
harmed. But when she is unable to 
follew and fails to behold the vision 
of <ruth...and she drops to earth, 
them the law ordairs that this soul shall 
at ber first birth pass, not into any 
oth=r animal, but only into man. The 
sou which has seen most of the truth 
sha- l come to birth as a philosopher or 
artst or some musical and loving 
nature : that which has seen truth in 
the second degree shall be a righteous 
kinz or lordly warrior: the soul of 
the third class shall be a politician, 
economist or trader :- the fourth shall 
be = lover of gymnastic toils or a phy- 
sican: the fifth a prophet or hiero- 
phent, the sixth shall be a poet or 
sore other imitative artist: the 
seventh an artisan or husbandman : 
the eighth a sophist or demagogue : the 
nimh a tyrant.. All these are. states 
of probation, in which he who lives 
rig-.teously improves and he who lives 
untightecusly deteriorates. Ten thou- 
sar:] years must elapse before the soul 
caa return to the place from whence 
she came, for she cannot grow her 
wizes in less: only the philosopher or 
the lover may go away at the end of 
thrse thousand years.” © 

In the Timaeus also, Plato states 
th=t the man who lived an evil life 
would be reborn as a woman and ‘if 
he still persisted in doing evil, he 
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would be reborn as a brute which 
resembled him in his evil ways. 


Such a soul would not cease from 


rebirth until it sought to attain the 
best of which it was capable, to 
overcome, by the -help of reason, 
the turbulent and irrational elements 
within it and so to return to its first 
and better nature.* 

The body, in Plato’s view, is an 
evil thing, visible, changeable, mor- 
tal, and the soul, which is invisible, 
unchangeable, Divine, cannot attain 
to truth until it is freed from the 
body and can by itself behold things 
as they are. If the soul, in this life, 
cleaves to the body and becomes 
defiled and impure through serving 
it and loving it, and is “ besotted 
with its desires and pleasures,” 
dominated by what is corporeal and 
material, that soul is weighed down 
and dragged back to the visible 
world and again imprisoned in a 
body of varying degrees of baseness. 


The soul that would be free must’ 


strive to live undefiled by the evil 
of the body, having no intercourse 
with it that can be avoided, so that 
after death, the soul takes with it 
no taint of the body, having always 
shunned it, and this deliverance and 
purification, Plato holds, is attained 
by philosophy, the love of true 
knowledge. . Elsewhere he says :— 
Philosophy sees that the impris- 
onment of the soul in the body is 
caused by lust and the captive herself 
is an accomplice in her own captivity. 


Through philosophy the: soul is 


t Timaeus, 42. 
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encouraged to release itself, when 
it realises that all that comes 
through the senses is deceptive, to 
be shunned, and to be made use of 
only when absolutely necessary. 
The soul must realise that true 
existence lies within itself. So the 
soul of the philosopher holds alooi 
from pleasure and desire, pain and 
fear, recognising that these cause 
suffering. The soul which is in 
bondage to the body, and defiled by 
it, cannot be pure at the time of 
dying and soon 

falls back into another body and takes 
root in it and loses all part in inter- 


‘course with the Divine and pure. 


But the soul of the philosopher, 
realising all this, is released from 
the bondage of pleasure, pain and 
desire, and gains peace through 
contemplation of what is true, 
Divine and real. Such a soul, when 
leaving the body, can believe that it 
will pass to what is akin to itself, 
that is, the Divine Reality, and so 
be released from all human ills.* 

So Plato concludes that since the 
soul is immortal, it is for us to take 
care of it, not merely on account of 
what we call life, that is, existence 
in the body, but on account of all 
time, and because of that, the soul’s 
salvation consists in becoming as 
perfect and as wise as possible and 
so passing to that sphere which is 
in truth its own. 

Such as have been pre-eminent for 
holiness in their lives are set free and 
released from this world as from a 


2 Phaedo, XI-XXIX, translation by F. J. Church. 
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prison and ascend to their pure habita- 
tion... and those who have sufficiently 
purified themselves with philosophy 
live henceforth without bodies...A man 
should be of good cheer about his soul 
if in his life he has renounced the 
pleasures and adornments of the body, 
but has adorned his soul with tem- 
perance and justice and courage and 
freedom and truth, which belong to 
her, and so awaits his journey to the 
other world, in readiness to set forth 
whenever Fate calls him.! 

The same doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, of a life determined by the 
experience of a previous life and of 
freedom to be attained by holding 
fast to “the heavenly way, ” follow- 
ing after justice and truth, is taught 
in the famous parable of Er in the 
Republic.* 

Plato’s teaching was continued by 
the Neo-Platonists, notably by Plo- 
tinus (in the third century A. D. ), 
who holds that the soul which does 
not attain to freedom must undergo 
rebirth and that its future depends 
on the use it has made of its 
opportunities during each incarna- 
tion. Those who strive upwards and 





1 * Ibid., LXIL, LXIII. 
ok X. 


3 Cf. ‘‘ The Theosophy of Ammonius Saccus : 


THE Aryan Paru, May, 1936, pp. 206 ff. 
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seek to identify themselves with the 
highest within them, can be freed 
from rebirth and become one. with 


. Reality again.? 


A late classical writer, Sallustius, 
who dourished in the fourth century 
A. D., a Neo-Platonist, regarded the 
whole phenomenal world as a myth, 
valueless in itself, but having a 
The soul, he 
taught, was immortal and brought 
itself to judgment, for it could be 
vicious or virtuous, either defeated 
by its evil propensities or victorious 
over them. Those who separated 
themselves from the irrational part 
of nature and were undefiled by the 
material, would attdin to the life of 
the blessed in common with the gods. 

So we find that for a period of a 
thousand years or more this doc- 
trine, joined with the idea of retribu- 
tion and the belief that the soul 
could work out its own salvation_ 
until at last it would be released 
from the cycle of rebirth and attain 
to the life of the gods, found a place. 
in classical thought. 


MARGARET SMITH 


Founder of the Neo-Platonic School. " 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY IN INDIA 


{ Some of the trends from which Mr. John Barnabas attempts here to 


prophesy the course of social evolution are dangerous ones. 


India should learn 


from the experience of the West that lax morals are in the interest neither of 


the individual nor of the race. 


We are well rid of the old hypocrisy of silence 


on sex matters, but facing facts should make it plain that “liberty to love 


according to the impulse of the senses, is the most profound slavery.” 


Better 


than smoothing the path of the unmarried mother is upholding, for the youth 
of both sexes, the ideal, time-tested and time-proven, of self-discipline and self- 


restraint.—Ep. | 


If by “ The Future of the Fam- 
ily”? we mean to ask whether the 
family is to continue or not, then the 
answer must be that it is as secure 
as the human race itself. The fate 
of the family is inseparably linked 
up with the.fate of the human race. 
So long as the generations of men 
and women come and go, there must 
‘ be the perpetuation, in some form or 
the other, of family activities and 
values. For, to my mind, there is 
nothing to indicate that the evolu- 
tionary process can go into reverse. 
That would mean an attempt to 
wipe out gradually the extension of 
the infancy period which has given 
man his opportunity and his culture. 
Neither the indication that the 
family must move forward with the 
march of the human race, however, 
nor the fact that the institution has 
taken over functions indispensable 
to human survival, precludes the 
possibility of changes which the form 
and the structure the family may 
undergo. Therefore I propose to 
analyse the nature of the present-day 
family and the forces prevalent 
which may help us to predict the 


possible changes in the structure and 
even in the purpose of the family. 
-The history of marriage tells us 
that throughout the ages some kind 
of family has existed and that it has 
organised itself round the control 
and the direction of sex life. Family 
life has, to a large extent, shared in 
the type of culture and the general 
social organization of which it has 
been a part. The democratic family 
stands over against two other types 
of family, the larger patriarchal 
family of the Orient and the marriage 
of convention in Europe. In these 
types of family experience very little 
emphasis is laid upon the wishes and 
the decisions of the bride and groom. 
The rights of society and the race 
are considered to such an extent that 
complete subordination of the desires 
of the individuals most concerned is 
taken for. granted. This does not 
mean that these marriages are totally 
without romance. The sense of de- 


'votion to a cause, and sacrifice, in 


themselves lift one to a more signifi- 
cant plane of living than does the 
mere satisfaction of individual 
desires. The democratic family is a 
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revolt against the family of. the 
feudal period and tradition. 

Where, then, does India stand ? 
What is the trend in India today? 
In the political and economic sphere, 
true it is, India is aspiring for 
democracy. Is that democracy going 
to invade the field of sex and social 
barriers? Is there going to be 
freedom of choice and, if so, will 
choice be limited or. unrestricted ? 
Will the future argue that an un- 
fettered Cupid can do more to break 
down caste systems than any other 
force, and so that Cupid should be 
let loose in India? Are the ethics 
of the family going to be extended 
into the State or is the State going 
to extend its type of life into the 
family? Is the family in India go- 
ing to be the nucleus of a State 
which will work on the basis of co- 
operation and mutual aid, or is it 
going to succumb to the capitalistic, 
competitive order ? 


The structure and the form of the 
family have generally depended upon 
the conception of sex, the’ place 
of women and the form of Govern- 
ment in a given period and society. 
To any true understanding of the 
possibilities of the family in the 
future an understanding of the 
modern: woman is .essential. For 
Feminism is one of the outgrowths of 
modern individualism and socialism. 
It is the woman whois, to a large 
extent, going to determine the fate 
of the family. | 

Time was, when marriage was, to 
an Indian girl, a religious duty, a 
sacrament and a profession for life. 
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It wes also a prime necessity for the 
satisiaection of the natural biological 
sex arge. But today things have 
char zed. Previously marriage was 
the most important event in the life 
of a zirl. Now it is an unnecessary 
burcen. The husband has ceased to 
be =n absolute need for economic 
sectrity and mcdern science has 
taugit her to have children without 
ahtsband. The democratic cry of 
freez{om in all spheres has liberated 
her from the need of a husband for 
the satisfaction of her maternal 
instact. - 


The movement of the educated 
Indan woman out from the home 
to the business and professional 
world has profoundly. affected her 
She has awakened 
fron her long sleep—a sleep in which 
she: was unconscious of her self as ° 
an individual and conscious only of 
her objects—the man and the child 
for whom she lived. The Indian 
woman of yesterday had no ego, no 
sell, but patterned herself after the 
sty 2 or the type desired by the man 
anc. the environment which he 
created: Woman's struggles today 
are the mighty birth throes of a new 
sel. The cult of the ego which 
dorainates this age has produced its 
effest upon her; she is becoming 
art.culate and is even thinking. 
Thomas Mann puts it pee 
wien he says :— 


“he ancient patriarchal relation of 
woran as housewife, toman, was civil. 
WLat we are experiencing, or rather, 
hae already outlived is the social 
un Jermining of this civil condition by 
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‘the emancipated woman who is free to 
ride bicycles, drive cars, and study. 
She has become intellectual and to a 
certain extent masculine. | 

The trend today is towards a 
greater levelling up between’ the 
sexes. Beauty, once essentially a 
feminine virtue, has now become 
the common property of youth in 
general. The modern college young 
man is no longer stiff-backed and 
heavily moustached. He shaves, 
making his handsome youth resem- 
ble more the beauty of a woman. 
His carriage has, according to the 
fashion of the day, a somewhat soft 
and effeminate air, and his move- 
ments are a little like dancing.. 


The secohd main factor that 
affects the future of the family is 
the attitude to the sex urge. Ernest 
R. Groves suggests that “‘ sex is one 
of the specific centres of interest that 
human social evolution has allied 
with domesticity. ’’ According to 
Indian thought the sex urge is a 
devil which has to be kept constant- 
ly bridled. Hence child marriage, 
purdah, the segregation of the sexes. 
If a girl is not married immediately 
after she is physiologically capable 
of sex experience, her virginity be- 
comes a doubtful quantity. The 
moment a woman’s face is exposed 
to the evil eye of the male, he is 
suspected of coveting it, irrespective 
of whether a given face is worth 
coveting or not. Hence the’ suspi- 
cion attaching to a free mixing of 
the sexes. Even in the colleges 
where there is apparently co-educa- 
tion, the girls must have separate 
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seats in the front row; they must 
rush into the ladies’ room as soon as 
the class is over; they must wait 
in the teachers’ room for the class 
to begin ; for they can enter the den 
of men only when the presence of 
the teacher assures them safety. 

In general, society has always 
attempted to domesticate sex by 
marriage. The movement has been 
toward placing sex in its most 
meaningful expression in marriage 
and, as a consequence, uniting it with 
the family. But I am afraid the 
alliance has never been completely 
successful. The sexual impulse has 
constantly revolted against social 
coercion. The persistence of pros- 
titution testifies to the difficulty 
society has always encountered in 
any effort to confine sex interest 
entirely within the domestic realm. 
The revolt has been the more pro- 
nounced when the family has rested 
upon monogamic marriage. 

Psychology and physiology have 
contributed to a change in the 
attitude towards chastity. The 
Behaviourist School led by Watson 
has told us that if a girl or a 
boy is highly sexed it is no fault of 
her or his own; it is the result of 
particular glands. Therefore one 
need not abhor the extra-marital 
relations of a given individual ! The 
whole fight is there. In the future 
India, will the family succeed in 
appropriating to itself all sex expe- 
rience or will youth demand the 
right of sex experience outside of 
marriage? So far as I see, the 
signs.of the time are towards an 
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era when extra-marital relations 
will be tolerated. I am not suggest- 
ing that they will become the norm. 
But they will be winked at by the 
élite much more than in the past 
or in the present. 

The emancipated woman refuses 
to acknowledge her sex to be the 
property of one man, even as she 
declares herself to be an economically 
free person. The double standard 
of morality which till now has been 
the privilege.of man has long been 
coveted by the emancipated woman 
and now she means to exercise the 
right. Itis therefore that you find 
so much emphasis. on a virgin bride 
in the daily matrimonial advertise- 
ments. Virginal innocence may 
possess a peculiar charm. It is prob- 
able that the dividing of love and 
voluptuousness is more damaging to 
the female than to the male personal- 
ity. It remains entirely desirable 
that woman should not give herself 
lightly, nor do we suggest there is 
any possibility of her doing so. But 
to exalt virginity as the prerequisite 
of .marriage and family life is in 
modern times considered inappro- 
priate, since it betokens emphasis on 
the sensual impulse of the race. 

Modern medical science and re- 
search in the field of contraceptives 
have made possible forms of -part- 
nership which may remain outside 
the life of reproduction, and con- 
sequently there is the possibility of a 
non-stabilization of marriage. It 
looks probable that marriage will 
take a relatively insignificant place 
in the future, that extra-marital 
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relationships between man and 
woran will be more frequent and © 
that. the odium which hitherto 
attached to them will Brenan 
disa>pear. 

Ir: a study. made in Bombay 
recently of 600 educated youths it 
wasvevealed that 50% of the young 
woren considered marriage not. 
necessary, since they could work and 
carr, All the women believed in 
birta-control while 88.3% of the 
mex. voted for it. The majority of 
the women and 50% of the men 
wer: against the joint-family sys- 
tem. and insisted on freedom of 
chace. It is not unusual to find 
young women advocating the right 
of tne maiden to motherhood. 

There is evicence of a revolt 
age.nst marriage as a lifelong tie. 
Thrugh the law is still against ‘such 
a tarn, evidence is not wanting of 
the emerging of divorce provisions. 
The revolt against exclusive posses- 
sior will also libezalise marriage. In 
the future family there will be no 
“tying together of two persons of 
diff2rent sex to a lifelong reciprocal 
possession of their sexual eee 
( Iramanuel Kant ) 

The third main factor that affects 
marriage and the family is -zhe 
eccnomic and the political orcer. 
I may suggest. that the progress of 
democracy on the one hand, and the 
increasing popularity of the socialist 
eccnhomy on the other, point -the 
sane way as feminism, individualism 
ani changing sex concepts. With 
the spread of education among 
women, with the possibilities of 
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profitable occupations for them, the 
age of marriage is rising; in other 
words, marriage and the family 
are not considered indispensable. 
On the other hand, the breaking 
up of the joint family is gradually 
throwing the burden of maintaining 
a family on the young man and so 
he has to wait for marriage till he is 
economically well settled. But the 
sex urge will not wait to express 
itself only when he can afford a wife, 
and therefore extra-marital relations 
appear necessary. 

Thus not only will economic con- 
siderations govern the age of marr- 
lage and the attitude of men and 


women to marriage and a family, but . 


also whether. one is to become a 
parent, and if so when and how 
often, are very greatly determined 
by economic motives. | 

The more woman enters the 
economic field cither in co-opera- 
tion with man or as his competitor, 
the more the fate of the family 
rests with her. The results of 
women’s working outside the home 
need now to be taken into account 
in any discussion of marriage and 
the family. What concerns us, in 
any attempt to look forward to the 
future of our domestic institutions, 
is the effect of this in encouraging 
economic expectation In women and 
the influence of this, expectation 
upon human mating, upon the bear- 
ing of children and upon the devel- 
opment of unity within the house- 
hold. The economic factor will 
make possible widely differing 
behaviour. A woman may hesitate 
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to marry because she is unwilling 
to lose her economic independence, 
or she may work because this makes 
her marriage possible; she may 
deny ‘herself motherhood because 
she cannot afford or 1s unwilling to 
surrender her outside occupation, or 
she may seek to augment the income 
of her husband because only so can 
they afford children. The only 
thing that can be safely asserted is 
that woman’s present and future 
economic status is a basic element 
because it affects the quality of the 
future Home. It may be that 
modernity has dislodged her from 
her proper biological sphere and has 
overwhelmed her with burdens that 
time will disclose, but yet it is 
difficult to see how the woman prob- 
lem can be solved by forcing her 
back to an earlier status. Therefore 
in the future family there must be 
some readjustment which will per- 
mit her domestic interests to be 
expressed without compromising her 
individuality. 

America is now almost at the end 
of that phase of culture which the 
educated India is now entering 
upon, in the sphere of marriage and 
the family. Rural India must enter 
upon and pass through what urban 
educated India is experiencing. The 
speed of such “a movement will 
depend upon the speed with which 
economics and politics move in 
India. If we want to know the 
future of marriage in India we may 
with profit look at the America of 
the immediate yesterday and even 
of today. But there is in sight 
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‘already a change backwards in the 
family concept of America. Roman- 
tic marriage almost ran riot there. 
Therefore American sociologists are 
recognizing that what the American 
family needs is not more individ- 
ualism, more democratic freedom, 
-but a better social philosophy. 
After the initial swing of the pen- 
dulum from rabid Puritanism to 
modern romantic marriage, with all 
its implications, an attempt is now 
made to evolve a new social philos- 
ophy, a philosophy which: will 
suggest that the individual cannot 
be left entirely to his own inclina- 
tions, that no society can surrender 
its interest to individual conduct. 
But India will not take a lesson 
from the experience of other trav- 
ellers. . The joys of democracy carried 
into the sphere of sex are too 


tempting for ts voluntarily to 
renounce them even though we may 
know that we ‘shall have to com 
back. 

I see at the same time that the 
famiy of the future will become 
moze and more the State’s concern. 
Wich the march of industrialism, 
socal legislation to meet the rigours 
of such an order will have to come 
inte force. I therefore visualise a 
break-up of the joint family, and 


the rise of the conjuga! family based 


on freedom of choice; maternity 
benzfits; a revolt against’ class and 
caste marriages (both rampant 
today’); the recognition of woman 
as an individual with a personality 
of Ler own; a decreasing emphasis 
on virginity as a prerequisite to 
marriage and even tolerance of the 
right of a maiden to motherhood. 
JOHN BARNABAS 


VISION 


The apocalyptic signg come back 
Above imperial war; 

‘The béar, the dragon, andthe snake: 
And birth’s returning star. 


Once more three faces in the east 
Converge by one command ; 

The blood of freedom on.their breast; 
And healing in their hand. 


Tke pale face, and the golden face, 
Tre face of darkened fame, ` 

- Mave onward to a meeting-place ` 
Acd shall behold their dream. 


W thin their arms the child shall wake ; 
Tre child shall be their trust: 

Ard for a triumph they shall take _ 
Flewers from tyrannic dust. 


WILLIAM SOUTER 


JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


(This is the fifth of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents the 
Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Law.—Ep.]} _ | 


V.—THE ESOTERIC TEACHING 


The ordinary Christian revolts 
against the idea that Jesus had an 
esoteric teaching. Yet there are 
sayings of his which indicate he had 
a deeper thought for his disciples, 
specially pledged to the purpose of 
carrying on his work. Even to the 
Twelve, as his Inner Group was 
called, he could say: “I have yet 
many things’ to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” Asked 
by his disciples why he used parables 
so frequently, he replied: ‘It is 
given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven; but to 
them it is not given.” A clearer 
suggestion of an esoteric doctrine 
could hardly be given. 

There is a point worth considering 
about the particular parable calling 
forth this remark. It is the well- 
known story of the sower scattering 
seeds, some of which fall on stony 
ground, where, lacking depth of soil, 
they quickly spring up and as quick- 
ly die; other seeds fall on thorny 
sround where their young shoots are 
quickly choked by the briars growing 
around them; and some seeds sink 
into fertile soil, spring.up and bring 
forth abundant fruit. The simple 
meaning of this apt little story is 
not beyond the intelligence of a 


normal child, and no one, not a 
half-wit, could fail to appreciate the 
point of the parable. Yet we are 
asked in St. Mark’s Gospel to believe 
that only to his disciples in secret 
could the inner meaning be revealed. 
And the inner meaning, as given in 
the Gospel, is just what any man 
would have supplied for himself 
without great mental effort. We 
conclude, therefore, that beyond 
throwing out the hint that what 
Jesus taught in public was not what 
he taught to his chosen, the Gospel 
writer is at a loss. 

One reason for the refusal to 
believe that Jesus taught esoterically 
arises from the idea that the holding 
back of certain knowledge is due to 
grudging on the part of the Adept- 
Teacher who claims the knowledge. 
Here, a subtle distinction between 
esoteric teaching and occult instruc- 
tion should be kept in mind. In 
esotericism, the individual is himself 
unresponsive if denied the knowledge; 
the teaching is gladly at his disposal. 
In occult instruction; involving the 
development of occult powers, the 
Adept does deliberately withhold, 
no matter how eager the man may 
be, until he is satisfied that the 
right moment for the man has 
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arrived. In every case, if he be a 
true Adept, he will always consider 
the pupil’s best interests; his health 
of mind and body—and, at all times, 
the best interests of the world in 
which the pupil lives. | 
Mutilated or misunderstood frag- 
ments of esoteric thought have 
found their way into: the four 
Gospels, mingled with the exoteric 
teaching (exoteric but always sub- 
lime) of the People. This would 
not matter, if only the idea of an 
esoteric side had been maintained 
and an esoteric school encouraged 
to continue within the future Christ- 
ian Church. But soon after 
passing of Jesus and those who had 
learned directly from him, the 
esoteric tended to drop into the 
background and finally came under 
a cloud. Into this we cannot go in 
this series, for we are dealing with 
Jesus himself and not with his 
followers of post-Apostolic days. 
But once admit that snatches of 
esoteric teaching have found their 
way into the New Testament and 
have been made to apply to con- 
ditions to which they do not apply, 
and the difficulties which confront 


us in.the Gospel narratives are not 


so insoluble, and certain accounts 
do not make such painful reading as 
otherwise they do. Into none of the 
Gospels have these fragments found 
their way more generously than in- 
to the Gospel attributed to St. John. 

This particular Apostle has always 
been an enigma to. the exoteric 
church. In the Roman Liturgy of the 
Mass, one cannot. find that fullness 
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and -ichness of touch for St. John as 
for eter or Paul or other Saints. 
He Las never become a very popular 
Saint, like St. Joseph, or, due to 
Papal claims, St. Peter. The liturgies 
seer to handle him rather timidly, 
as if rot quite sure about him. He 
is reserved about himself. He was 
the disciple whom. Jesus loved; he 
accented the guardianship of the 
broken-hearted Mother at the death 
of her Son; he ran with Peter to the 
tom= when certain women brought 
thei- strange story—and he outran 
Peter. We hear that some myste- 
rious destiny—very esoterically sug- 
gesteri—was intended for him.-“ If 
I wi. that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?” Hence, says the 
writzr of John’s Gospel, there was 
an-icea among the disciples that this 
discle would not die. “ Yet Jesus 
said not unto him, He shall not 
die; but, if J will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee ? ” 

Ir. 5t. John’s writings ( Gospel and 
Episzies) the divinity of man is 
clearly expressed. ‘‘ Beloved, now 
are ze the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we nN that...we shall be 
like aim.”’ And the Apocalypse, for 
som: time under suspicion by the 
earl, exoteric church, is definitely 
on a line with the Puranas, so far 
as they deal with the future evolution 
of man. Exoterically, it is a night- 
mare, a violent rhapsody that has 
worded many a mind and has caused 
mary a. prophet of the end of all 
thirzs to flourish and then to bite 
the dust. Esoter:cally, it is sublime, 
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We shall consider briefly the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel. The crowd 
follows Jesus “ because they saw the 
miracles which he did.” He goes up 
into a mountain with his disciples. 
The inference is that at some point 
the bulk of the crowd fell back; only 
his followers continued to accompany 
him. There were about five thousand 
of these and the Inner Group, called 
the Twelve. Jesus takes bread, 
gives: thanks, and distributes to the 
Twelve, and then the Twelve to the 
five thousand. Soon after follows 
the discourse in which Jesus, iden- 
tified with the Eternal Source of Life, 
declares that he is the Living Bread 
come down from heaven. Many of 
the five thousand “ walked no more 
with him. ” His esotericism proved 
too much for them. He asks the 
remaining few: “ Will ye also go 
away ? ” There comes the answer: 
“Master, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Once on the Path, a man cannot 
turn back, save for an unhappy 
moment or so. Out of this esoteric 
fact, John Calvin built up his 
doctrines of Predestination and 
Irresistible Grace, thinking that they 
were exoteric ideas, applicable to 
the ordinary man.. 

There is a story told in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew’s 
narrative, towards the end, generally 
thought to be a description of the 
Day of Punishment which looms so 
gloomily across Christian theology. 
Careful reading reveals that it isa 
mixture of the exoteric and the 
esoteric, At first, the whole of man- 
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kind is placed before the Judgment 
Seat, the “sheep ” on the right hand, 
the “ goats” on the left. The King 
says to those on his right hand: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father; 
mherit the kingdom prepared for 


-you....f was hungry, and ye gave 


me meat...naked, and ye clothed 
me...sick, and ye visited me.” To 
the “goats ”- on the left, he says: 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire. I was hungry and 
ye gave me no meat...naked, and 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.” 
Exoterically considered, it means 
that eternal hell-fire awaits the man 
who has failed to feed the starvine, 
and generally minister to the un- 
fortunate, but, while all will agree 
that such generosity and service are 
highly desirable, few, surely, will 
believe that everlasting torture is 
the meet reward for those who have 
failed in acts of benevolence. And 
the story makes it clear that the 
whole of humanity is no longer 
being referred to, for the King’s 


answer to those who ask when they 


saw him hungry, naked, sick and in 
prison, and either did or did not 
minister to him, is as follows : 


“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 


one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have “done it unto me.” 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not 
unto me.” “These” represent 
humanity, sorely needing service of 
a. spiritual kind; spiritual food, 
spiritual raiment, healing and 
release. They who have rendered 
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this service are the true Initiates of - 


the Kingdom ; those who have failed 
to render it are the Treaders of the 
Dark Path, withholding from man 
the very Bread of Life. And the 
everlasting fire is the ceaseless round 
of birth and death, ever changing, 
ever destroying, ever consuming. 
Yet the special mission of Jesus 
was to the “ multitude.” He gave 
esoteric and occult teachings only 
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that his work might be carried on 


after he had passed away. He came 
to sp-ritualise the People as far as 
migh be, to deliver them from 
their own fears and superstitions. 
For =riestcraft is born:in the dark- 
ened minds of the priest-ridden. 
The friest goes as the people awake 
to freedom, and the tyrant goes 
when men have only “one Master, 
even Christ.” 

Ernest Y. HAYES 


CAPITAL PUNISEMENT 


At a time when hundreds of thousands 
of persons innocent from birth of any 
crime are perishing by violence, pleas 
for the criminal, in the name of justice 
and of humanity, are only too likely to 
fall on heedless ears. New Zealand’s 
recent action in abolishing capital pun- 
ishment and flogging, of which we learn 
from the London Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty, is therefore the more to be 
commended. In India the trend is in 
the opposite direction. The provincial 
Governments are given wide powers in 
certain circumstances, under ordinances 
recently promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India, to make a number of 
offences punishable with death or 
whipping as an alternative to existing 
penalties. Not only rioting but even 
obstructing a public servant may incur 
flogging ; and looting and sabotage as 
well as more serious offences against 
society may be given the death penalty. 


The Durpose of the new ordinances 
is to facilitate dealing with conditions 
arising on enemy attack but the abuses 
to whth such provisions are liable 
require no argument. There is no 
possibl= defence for flogging in any 
circum=ances whatever. If it had the 
deterre-t effect sometimes claimed for 
it, that -ftect would be more than offset 
by the Srutalising of whoever carries ‘ 
out the sentence and the degradation 
of the nation that condones such 
barbarizz. And capital punishment is 
as muck worse than ficgging as murder 
is worse than assault and battery. A 
crime may be a legal action when the 
State is -he offender, but no amount of 
legislatim can make it a moral one. 
Statisaics, furthermore, do not bear 
out the claim for the value of the 
death p--nalty .as'a deterrent. We 
look forward to the day when India 
will be iree of the stigma of both- 
flogging and capital punishment. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A NOTE ON LOCKE’S “ ESSAY CONCERNING 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING ” 


John Locke was born in 1632 and 
died in 1704. These seventy-two years 
constituted a life of great philosophic 
calm. And yet Locke lived through 
difficulties that might have embittered 
a less charming personality. He seems 
to have possessed both the faculties of 
winning friends and of keeping a 
marvellous control over himself. Even 
determined and unscrupulous enemies 
could not, in spite of all efforts, find 
a plausible excuse for pursuing him 
beyond what might, for them, be 
deemed moderation. The monograph 
on Locke in the English Men of Letters 
Series contains, as might be expected, 
a short but very attractive story of 
his life and work. i 

Locke wrote concise treatises on 
education, toleration and economic 
subjects, whose value is still recog- 
nized. The great work, however, which 
secured to him his European reputa- 
tion, was his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. , 

The origin of the Essay is significant. 
It is related in the ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Reader.” Five or six friends meet- 
ing in his chamber were discoursing 
on a subject very remote from “the 
Human Understanding.” By the 
difficulties that rose on every side, 
they found themselves quickly at a 
stand. They puzzled themselves a 
while, without coming any nearer to 
a resolution of the doubts that per- 
plexed them. Then it came to -Locke 
that they were taking a wrong course; 


that a preliminary examination oi 
their ‘own abilities was necessary to 
see what objects the human under- 
standing was, and what it was not, fit 
to deal with. Some hasty thoughts 
on a subject which he had never before 
considered were set down against 
their next meeting. In this way 
Locke’s mind began to work in a direc- 
tion which he pursued, no doubt with 
intermissions, between 1671 and 1690. 
Then the Essay was published. It 
immediately attracted eager and, in 
most cases, flattering attention. Many 
persons occupying positions of varying 
degrees of importance in philosophy 
and other walks of life, including 


Leibnitz and the Bishop of Worcester, 


wrote concerning Locke’s views. 

The Essay has retained its popularity. 
It has been frequently reprinted and 
translated. It is still attractive and 
easy to read. The style is pleasant. 
We get in it glimpses of the modest 
personality of the author, with some of 
his peculiar charm. There is no ostenta- 
tion, but a quiet dignity prevails. 
Every now and then earnestness rises 
to eloquence, Occasionally a sly humour 
peeps through the austerities of philo- 
sophic investigation. 

The modern reader—speaking not of 
professed students of philosophy—is 
struck by the number of ideas that 


‘Locke had laboriously to explain, but 


which have been so thoroughly elucidat- 
ed by him that they have now become 
part of the stock of common knowledge. 
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The Essay is divided into four books. 
In the first, at the start, the word idea 
is explained as comprehending what- 
soeyer is the object of the understand- 
ing. Locke then considers with great 
assiduity whether the mind has any 
innate notions. An emphatic negative 
is his answer to the question. . 

In the next book he deals with ideas, 
dividing them into simple and complex. 
Complex ideas, which “contain not m 
them the supposition of subsisting by 
themselves, but are considered as de- 
pendences or affections. of substances,” 
he calls modes. Modes also are divided 
into simple and complex. In the course 
of Book IT he deals with the ideas of 
duration, expansion, number, infinity, 
pleasure and pain, power, substance, 
relation, identity .and diversity, and 
the association of ideas. 

Book III perhaps attracts the general 
reader most. It deals with words. 
Macaulay made no secret of his 
enthusiastic admiration -for this part 
of the Essay. He seems to have 
thoroughly digested the many acute 
observations and suggestions contained 
in Book III. _ In any case, Macaulay’s 
marvellous style. conforms with the 
principles governing the use of 
language that underlie Book III of 
the Essay. 

Locke, in treating of language in 
general, emphasizes throughout that 
words are the names or signs by which 
ideas are signified. He insists upon 
the necessity of having clear ideas 
behind words. Inamemorable passage 
he sums upi— | 

He that hath names without ideas, wants 
meaning in his words, and speaks only empty 
sounds. He that hath complex ideas without 
names for them wants liberty and dispatch 


in his expressions, and is necessitated to use 
periphrases. He that uses his words loosely 
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and casteadily, will either not be minded, or 
not cnderstood. He that applies his names 
to icezs different from their common use, 
wants propriety in his language and speaks 
gibberish. And he that hath the ideas of 
subst=nces disagreeing with the real existence 
of tk.ags, so far wants the materials of true 
knowdedge in his understanding, and hath 
inste 1 thereof chimeras. 


Lecke had at first intended, after his. 
acccant of ideas in Book II, to proceed 
imrrediately to the use the understand- 
ing makes of those ideas. But “ upon 
a nærer approach ” he found that the 
conrection between words and ideas 
mac= the Third Book necessary. 


Tae Fourth Book is the end and aim 
of the first two, and the Third is 
intr duced as an incident—though a 
vita. incident, as just explained. 


.Szeaking of the Fourth Book in the 
brie-2st manner, the matters dealt 
with therein are : knowledge, its nature 
and extent so far as men are concerned, 
trut“ in general, different kinds of prop- 
ositons and maxims. It has been 
objected that in analyzing the nature 
of ow knowledge Locke reaches conclu- 
sior not quite consistent with his 
opering thesis thet the mind has no 
inneie ideas. We must leave this and 
simfar questions to philosophers and 
logi:.ans. Locke examines carefully 
the methods in which our knowledge 
may beimproved. The writer of tracts 
on €ucation, written in the seventeenth 
century, which have not lost their valie 
or iggestiveness for the twentieth, 
canast be expected to neglect occasions 
for =erving his readers in the path of 
meria] improvement. And this re- 
minis us of the short treatise ‘‘ Of the 
Corzuct of the Understanding ” whioh 
is greatly prized by all educationists 
of cur times. There is also in Book IV 
a d=sertation on faith and revelaticn. 
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Locke holds that ‘‘ we have knowledge 
ef our own existence, by intuition; of 
the existence of God, by demonstration ; 
and of other things, by sensation.” 
He believes that the existence of God 
can be proved. Atheists are therefore 
put, in his pamphlets on toleration, 
beyond the pale of toleration. 

This shght note on a great book may 
perhaps be fittingly concluded by a 
characteristic specimen of Locke’s 
writing. In regard to what he calls 
sensitive knowledge of the existence of 
particular external objects, he offers 
the following reply to confirmed scep- 
tics :— 

If anyone sav, a dream may do the same 
thing, and all these ideas may be produced 
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in us without any external objects; he may 
please to dream that I make him this answer: 
r. That it is no great matter whether | 
remove this scruple or no: where all is but 
dream, reasoning and argument are of no 
use, truth and knowledge nothing. 2. That 
I believe he will allow a very manuest diff- 
erence between dreaming of being in the fire, 
and being actually in it. But vet if he be 
resolved to appear so sceptical as to maintain 
that what I call being actually in the fire is 
nothing but a dream ; and we cannot thereby 
certainly know that any such thing as fire 
actually exists without us: I answer, that 
we certainly finding that pleasure or pain 
follows upon the application of certain 
objects to us, whose existence we perceive, 
or dream that we perceive by our senses ; 
this certainty is as great as our happiness or 
misery, beyond which we have no concern- 
ment to know or to be, 


Farz B. TYABJI 
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We welcome this book by an Ameri- 
can author, published by an American 
University, as evidence of the increas- 
ing interest taken in America im 
matters connected with Indian history 
and culture. Indic culture will con- 
tinue to engage the attention of 
scholars for generations, as every year 
adds to our knowledge and extends 
the sphere of that culture. It is now 
accepted that we have no longer an 
exclusively “Indus Valley” civilization. 
From the Gangetic region on the East, 
to far beyond the boundaries of India 
on the West, Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran 
and Anatolia, was one cultural con- 
tinuum. Dr. Starr’s is a comparative 
study of the designs on thé painted 
wares of Harappan culture in relation 
to those on the painted pottery of 


* Indus Valley Painted Pottery. By R. F. S. STARR. ( Princeton University Press 


Princeton, N. J., U. S. A. 33.50 ) 


Western and Central Asia. His work 
will certainly stimulate further discus- 
sions in this field. 

Dr. Starr analyses the painted motifs 
common to India and the Western 
world. Some of the designs may have 
occurred to different peoples independ- 
ently of one another. In this class he 
puts the motifs of parallel lines, the 
looped line, the chequer pattern and 
the rows of connected lozenges, He 
regards the ‘‘comb animal ” patteri: 
as a central Iranian concept, and the 
sun symbol as related to the concen- 
tric circles and dotted circles of Susa. 
The intersecting circle and the con- 
tiguous circle patterns ‘‘ appear in the 
West only in Halef culture levels. ' 
Closely crowded rows of small animals, 
a symbol or a small animal above a 
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big quadruped; marking the body by 
hatching ; and the fashion of symbol- 
ising an animal by detached horns— 
these are found all over the Western 
world, especially in Halaf levels. The 
author -believes that the elaborate 
decoration on pottery followed a 
foreign ( Western ) tradition. To him 
Indic designs present a “ laboured and 
decadent appearance ” :— 

The heaviness of line seen in all but a few, 
the lack of originality.and the general tired 
look gives the impression of an art long 
established and slavishly copied. 

He finds that motifs on the pottery 
do not agree in subject and design 
with those on the seals. Only one 
humped bull is seen on the pottery, 
which is strange. Rhinoceros, tiger, 
water-buffalo, crocodile and elephant 
are wholly missing, as also are myth- 
ical multiple beasts, Swastikas, picto- 
graphs, the design of concentric circles 
and. the three-lobed. rosette. For 
these reasons he suggests that the 
painted pottery makers were ractally 
different from the other craftsmen. 

The likeness to Halaf in particular puts 
emphasis on that group as the principal con- 
tributor in the mélange of peoples and ideas 
that made up this element in Harappa as a 
whole.....The Harappan culture was non- 
Aryan. Everything that we know about the 
Indo-Aryan conquerors of India confirms 
this statement.. ..The Indus Valley remained 
undisturbed by any markedly foreign invasion 
for some considerable time after 2000 B. C. 

.. The Indus cultures give support to the 
current view that the Indo-Aryans entered 
India at a-period considerably later than 


2000 B.C. . 

The thesis is so important that it 
calls for a detailed examination of the 
premises, so as to see how far the con- 
clusions are justified. 

scholars are by no means agreed as 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1934, P. 594. 





to tl2 relative ages of Halaf cultural 
level. As soon as Dr. Oppenheim’s 
book was translated into English, 
Wooly declared that in bringing the 
ware down so late as 2000 B. C. 
Oppe heim was surely minimising its 
antiq-ity.t The stratification of Halaf 
levels at Tell Chagar Bazar is not con- 
tinuozs, there being a serious break 
betwen strata 5 and 6. But similar 
ware has been found at Carchemish, 
Arpachiyah and cther sites. We 
know row that the origin of Halaf 
cultur= goes back to the Uruk period 
(Fourth Millennium B. C. ) and that 
it was slowly superseded by the pene- 
tration. of Samarra and Al Ubaid wares 
from -he south. Dr. Mackay has 
pointe. out that Halaf characteristics 
are fotad on the ware of Jhukar which 
is adn ttedly later in date than that 
of Hat ppa. and Mohenjo-daro. 


Amcg the Halaf motifs noted by 
Dr. S-arr in Harappan culture are 
those >f vertical lines, the lozenge 
patter and the sun symbol which, he 
himsel- admits, may have been inde- 
pendertly conceived. The motif of 
small animals above a larger one is of 
general prevalence in the West, e. g., 
at Suse. This leaves only one motif— 
the interlaced and continuous circles. 
But tls occurs also in’ Ur, on the 
pottery of Tell Zaidan and at Susa 
( circa 3300 B. C. ). “Thus there is no 
design on Indic pottery which is 
exclusiteiy or characteristically Halaf- 
ian, or could be proved to have been 
borrowed from Halaf. 


On tls other hand, there are some 
motifs k-own to Indic pottery correct- 
ly copie in Western ware along with 


_knowlecée of their original significance, 
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but wrongly copied in the later levels 
of Halaf, culture. The bull-man of 
Mohenjo-daro is familiar to us on the 
seals of Mesopotamia from about 2800 
B. C., and the winged sun disc and its 
support are known to us as late as the 
Hittite and Mitannian monuments 
(Second Millennium B. C.). But in 
Halaf! the bull-men hold a stool before 
the sun disc, confusing the symbolism 
of the outstretched wings which repre- 
sent the sky. The evidence seems to 
indicate that Halaf culture is due toa 
mélange of peoples and ideas and 
deposits of foreign influences. 


The divorce of craftsmanship as 
between the potters and the workers 
on seals has been exaggerated. The 
humped bull of the Nal bowl and the 
Harappan shard does agree in technique 
with that figuring on the seals. There 
are several animals on Indic potsherds 
—goat, deer, bull, peacock, kite, fish 
and tortoise. The human figure is 
found with net in hand at -Harappa.? 
The technique of carving and painting 
alike show distinctively Indic features ; 
the exaggerated rendering of the folds 
of the skin, stippling to show the tex- 
ture of the skin, and the marked lance- 
shaped tuft at the end of the tail of 
the bull appear on an early Elamite 
seal of a bull charging a lion, which is 
of the Jemdet Nasr Age ( Fourth 
Millennium B.C.). In the Indic style, 
muzzles of beasts are drawn prominent- 
ly, and their eyes are shown by round 
studs surrounded by circles and several 
lines. On a pot of scarlet ware in 


1 Wheeler’s Translation, Pl. 7, b. 
2 Vats : Harappa, Chap. 7, Pi. 69. 
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Mesopotamia is a design of a short- 
horned bull tethered in a building in 
this Indic style.* This fabric was made 
there only during the first early dynas- 
tic period ( from about 3000 B. C. ). 

The leaf and vegetable patterns 
painted on our pots are peculiar to 
India, and Dr. Starr accepts them as 
distinctive. Of these the pipal leaf is 
well painted on Indian pots and paus. 
It appears in Persepolis and on the 
Uruk-Warka cylinder,* evidently an 
Indic motif borrowed in the Fourth 
Millennium B. C. It may be added that 
the elephant, the rhinoceros and the 
gharial are distinctively Indian animals 
and are portrayed in Mesopotamia in 
truly Indian style. The very scattered 
plants above and below the bull por- 
trayed there have analogues at Mohen- 
jo-daro.® 

Dr. Starr need hardly be reminded 
of the dangers of an argumentum ex 
silentia. Plate 69, No. 23,8 has the very 
animals whose absence he deplores— 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
buffalo and the tiger. Several Swasti- 
kas and rosettes have been published 
by Sir A. Stein as found on potsherds 
at Madavan.* The few pictographs 
found on the shards agree with those 
on theseals. Every art student knows 
that concentric circles with tangents 
are the normal disintegration product 
of the spiral. At least two instances 
of spirals occur on the painted pottery 
of Jhukar though they do not appear 
at Mohenjo-daro.§ Far from showing 
that the. art is slavishly copied, the 


3 Tilustrated London News, oe 6, 1937, Pl. I. 


4 Frankfort, Cylinder’Seals, P1. TV, 1 
4 Mackay, Pl. 92, No. 27. 


bid. 
* Iraq, Vol. ITI, p. 1 


Archeological aed Annual Report, 1927-8, Pl. 28, figs. roand Ir, 
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differences seem to show a striking 
individuality, while conforming to the 
common type. 

Nor isit possible to agree that the 
designs in India present a ‘“ laboured 
and decadent appearance,” as compar- 
ed with the Western. Breaking pots 
was an apotropaic rite as among the 
Hebrews, and rhost of the shards found 
are funerary ware. Yet the realism of 
some of the paintings ts striking. Turn 
to Plate 70, No. 26, in Mackay for 
instance, where the peacocks and the 
aspen leaves are very much alive. 
Most of the jars were set on stands or 
in the ground. So the lowest register 
is bounded below by plain bands with 
or without festoons hanging from them 
or by a double wavy line. Sometimes 
the design was taken from a sling or 
rush or cord in which the vessel was 
carried? 

As regards the intersecting and con- 
tiguous circle patterns, one notes that 
they are geometrically correct in the 
lowest levels of Mohenjo-daro,* while 
they are imperfect or erroneous in the 
upper levels as at Halaf levels, e. g., at 
TT 6 at Arpacchiyah.2 Compare 
again the representation of the human 
head by two curling lines here, with 
that by two irregular lines in Halaf. 
Indian women had their hair done in 
three braids ( ivijaté ), which accounts 
for the running Jines.of hair on paint- 
ings. The West has copied, and drawn 
the lines curiously., That the lines 
represent the curls of braided hair in 
India is self-evident, and the Halaf 
motif is a blind-copy. In any case we 
are not justified in assuming that a 
foreign element is added to the popula- 

1 Mackay, Pl. 112, Nos. 6 and 7. 


2 Mackay, Pl. 67, Nos. 21 and 24. 
s Mallowan, Pl. XIV and Pl. XV. 


tion unless-we find a complex of 
changes in a culture occurring at one 
time. | 

`- In Indic pottery there is a differentia- 
tion of domestic from funerary ware. 
The household pots show a preference 
for geometrical patterns and have only 
fish end peacock as animal designs. 
But various animal motifs appear on 
burial pottery. The bodies of animals 
are blocked in entirely as in Susa 1.4 
Hatching became the fashion in Susa 
in later times. Harappan painted 
pottery has to be assigned to a very 
early age ( Fourth Millennium B.C. ) 
if on this ground alone. 

In the dating of pottery a compar- 
ison oZ designs alone may prove mis- 
leading. Shape, technique and fabric 
must Le taken into account. Shape is 
almost entirely dependent on the public 
taste and demand, and evolves only 
slowly and gradually. The culture 
milieu nust also be considered. Designs 
which ere in keeping with all these 
and which persist are more likely to 
be orignal than those which are found 
at some particular stage only, the 
significance of which is not clear in the 
cultura. background, e. g., ring-shaped 
pottery net-weights are in place on the 
sandy river-banks and seashore of Sind, 
but are a purposeless copy where there 
are mountain rills. It is not proper to 
isolate painted from other forms of 
pottery or these from their cultural 
contexts, as shape and composition are 
the same for painted and plain wares, 
—especially when it is sought to draw 
far-reacaing conclusions of culture 
history. | 

Dr. Frankfort has observed :-— 


4 Compare Mackay, Pl 69, Nos. 3, 16; 18 and 23, 


+ 
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It is specially disturbing to see designs put 
side by side and considered as resulting from 
the same decorative system, while each of 
them....may appear to illustrate the in- 
fluence of other factors. 


Dr. Starr elaborately discusses the 
loop with pendant lines. It may bea 
symbol for man at Samarra and Halaf. 
But the Indian symbol certainly stands 
for the festoon ( foranam). So too the 
series of triangles round the necks of 


pots show the leafy pattern ( pallava ) 


of ornament. 


He has missed the significance of 
epicycles and spirals in Indian sym- 
bolism-—-the idea of the wheel revolving 
simultaneously in an indefinite number 
of planes, like a gyroscope, the auspi- 
cious whorls of the conch and the 
eddies of aum, the spoken word. 


The earliest traceable affinities of 
Harappan technique are with Anau I 
in South Turkestan, where huts were 
likewise rectangular in plan and built 
of mud bricks with timber roofing. 
Here alone of all Western sites we find 
the wheel with raised hub only on one 
side, as at Mohenjo-daro. In the later 
city (Anau IIT} were triangular seals 
with figures on all the three sides, not 
found in Elam or Sumer. Pumpelly 
and Huntington assign Anau IJ to about 
gooo B. C. and Anan III to about 
3200 B. C. Dr. Goldman identified the 
grey ware of Anau with the clay that 
burned grey at Mohenjo-daro, found 
in the lowest levels here (as low as 
thirty-three feet below datum) which 
was darkened with a semi-polished slip 
into various tints.t At Anau JIT? 
are hair-pins of the Indic type, orna- 
mented with a double spiral, spindle 
whorls and terra-cotta torsos. 


ayers get aggre 


} Mackay, Pl. 62, No. 42. 
* Pumpelly, Pl. 41, fig. 8. 
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A comparison of designs alone on 
Indic painted pottery yields us the 
result that it has apparently a long 
range commencing from 4000 B. C. 
We have birds in flight as at Samarra 
and the opposed triangle design as at 
Musyan and Halaf, and interlaced and 
contiguous circles as on the funeral 
vase of Nal. The sun symbol and the 
comb motif are not found in the West 
later than the earliest stratum of Susa 
but are found in all the strata in Indic 
ware. The step pattern has its analogue 
in the earliest stratum of Silak. To 
the Fourth Millennium B. C. likewise 
belong the pipal leaf, copied on the 
Uruk-Warka cylinder, and that and 
the step pyramid design at Persepolis. 
The eye motit and the rosette of dots 
appear in the deepest levels of Tell 
Judeideh in Syria. Spiraliform designs 
of concentric circles and tangents 
appear during the early Minoan 
period of Crete (circa 3000 B. C.). The 
carved matting pattern which appears 
at Mohenjo-daro on a vessel from the 
earliest stratum ( 28 feet below datum } 
is not found in the earliest levels of 
Susa but appears later there and at 
Kish ( about 2800 B., C. ). The hump- 
ed bull was known to Halaf in the 
earliest levels of Chagar Bazar ( levels 
12-13-4000 B. C. ), but the aspen leaf 
is found there only centuries later, in 
levels 6-7 ( circa 3000 B. C. ). 

In the Third Millennium B. C. we 
find the elephant-bull combination in 
Sumer as here, and the bull with the 
trunk, but the treatment is different. 
Bulls there show horns, placed in front 
view on the profile of the head. Lines 
in scale pattern cover necks of bulls 
etc., making them look like zebras. 
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One development of the Swastika is 
the intertwinement of lions as at Fara. 
The double-axe motif is widely prev- 
alent.as far as Crete, and the Baby- 
lonian name for. axe is derived from 
the. Vedic ( parasu, pilakku ). Deities 
are commonly represented as mounted 
on animals both here and in the West. 
The female bodice has a V-shaped 
opening in front, as in Mohenjo-daro,? 
under Egyptian Dynasties IV to VI. 
The crocodile enters Egyptian glyptic 
art. 

In the Second Millennium we have 
the undoubted influence of Indian on 
Mitannic and Hittite art and iconog- 
raphy. The Vedic pillar supporting 
the Earth and Sky appears in Mitannt 
and in Anatolia. Siva on the bull and 
Durga on the tiger or the. lioness, 
prototypes of whom are already at 
Mohenjo-daro, appear on an old 
Hittite coin,—the god on the bull and 
the goddess on a lioness.- Figures of 
the monkey are common among the 
Kassites: who have: Indian words for 
“god” and the “ purple eggplant. ” 
The human figure is depicted with the 
nose in line. with the forehead on the 
portraits of the Egyptian Akhenaton 
( a mode otherwise unknown in Egyp- 
tian art ), as in India through the ages 
since Harappan times. At Amarna 
we find Indian sandals with the wide 
strap across the instep and a narrow 
strap between the big and the second 
toes. r 

About r000 B. C. the Indian peacock 
and cinnamon traveled to Palestine 
and were known by their Tamil names, 
while the palm and the monkey were 
known then by their Sanskrit names. 


1 Mackay, ibid, Pl. 94, Pl. 118. 
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The Indian connection with the West 
has continued in an unbroken chain 
ever since. Ra 

Olc prejudices die hard. Dr. Starr 
himsdž notes that there is nothing in 
South Indian pottery or design which 
compares with the Harappan and that 
the rumerical signs afford opposing 
evidence. Yet he asserts that the 
Harazpan culture was non-Aryan. But, 
as Dr Keith put it, “ That Mohen- 
jo-dar> reveals Dravidian civilization 
is purely speculative.’’* Even the 
mother-goddess is not distinctive. A 
golder image of the goddess was pick- 
ed up at Lauriya Nandangarh in a 
Vedic milieu datable in the ninth 
century B. C.8 

Harappan pottery is homogeneous 
over an area 600 miles by 200,—from 
Mehi, 150 miles west of the Indus, to 
Rangpir,. 20 miles south-east of 
Limbd.. Its permanence in the known 
cities saows a people unified and firmly 
established. Down to the Jhukar per- 
iod they should have remained undis- 
turbed by any markedly foreign 
invasion. This is equally true for later 
times. As Professor Hunter showed 
long agb, designs on Harappan pottery 
persist to this day in the painted 
pottery of adjoining villages. Knobbed 
jar-covers of Mohenjo-daro and Jemdet 
Nasr type are still being made, and 
the eyes of figures are made of pellets 
of clay slit in the middle to simulate 
the aperture, as in the lowest levels of 
Mohenjc-daro.* 

There is no support for the “ current 
view that the Indo-Aryans entered 
India at a period considerably later ” ` 
than the latest level of the finds. . The 





2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1933, p. 819, m 


3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, Pl. I. 


4 Irag, Vol. IY, pp. I-To. 
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wonder is that one should continue to 
think that they entered at all! Every 
evidence of Asiatic history militates 
against such a supposition. How to 
account for the mention of the Hima- 
layas in the fifteenth century B. C. in 
the Kassite Record of Babylonia ? 
How to account for the terms surias 
and nasatya on both sides of Iran, 
unaffected by the philological change 
of s to h? We have now a fair knowl- 
edge of the history of Syria, [ran and 
Sumer from about 4000 B. C., but is 
there any trace of the eastward march 
of the Aryas through these lands ? 


The Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga. 
By PauL Brunton. (Rider and Co., 
London. 2ts.) 

A remarkable characteristic of the 
European mind is its inclination to 
propaganda. It is that characteristic 
which very often comes in the way of 
a European’s going deep into a 
subject with patience and devotion, 
particularly when that subject is an 
abstruse one requiring long and earnest 
study. The short-sighted view of 
existence as limited to the span of his 
present life, that the European is used 
to taking, makes the passing of minutes 
and of hours perturb his mind. Time 
is passing and the work in hand has, 
he thinks, to be finished within the 
time he chooses to allot to it, and so, 
with one eye on the clock, he turns 
the other to the work. This routine 
study may accomplish more or less in 
the case of common themes and sub- 
jects of topical interest, but not so in 
the case of philosophy, for the true 
appreciation and comprehension of 
which not only unflinching devotion is 
needed but also the development of a 
philosophical outlook through the 
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How to explain the conspiracy of 
silence among Rg-Vedic sages in regard 
to such essentials of Indic culture as 
silver, bronze, the tiger, serpent gods 
and the phallus, as well as of animals 
used as vehicles of gods and godcesses ? 
All these details are conspicuous by 
their absence from the Re-Veda, but 
are found in later Vedic literature. 
Only one conclusion seems possible— 
that the data of the Rg-Veda {apart 
from the date of the compilation ) 
represent a type of culture distinctly 
earlier than the Harappan. 

S. V. VENKATESWARA 


shaping and the moulding of life on a 
spiritual basis. This is specially true 
of Oriental philosophy in general and 
of Indian philosophy im particular. 
Time had its necessary limited signif- 
icance to the seers and the philosophers 
of India also, but its flight was not. 
allowed to disturb the tranquillity of 
their minds during their meditation and 
contemplation. That mentality was, 
however, not the growth of a few 
months or years, started and stopped 
at will, but a gradual evolution over 
years and. successive lives. 

This fact the Europeans will ‘not 
understand. ‘‘ Why should I be un- 
able to follow and to understand anv 
philosophy with the education that I 
have had, which enables me to read 
and to understand the language in 
which it is written and explained ?” they 
ask; and if an Indian mystic cannot be 
convinced of their capabilities and 
attainments they give him up as one 
unwilling to part with his secret. That 
is why, very generally, they are found 
speaking of Indian philosophy’ as full 
of secrets very carefully preserved by 
a few clever people, who want to 
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maintain their influence and import- 
ance in society with the aid of their 
exclusive knowledge. | 

This is, however, very far from truth. 
There is hardly anything meant to be 
kept a secret in higher Indian philos- 
ophy, including that of Yoga. But 
the Yogis rightly believed that it was 
not for everybody to learn everything. 
A school teacher selects boys for differ- 
ent subjects according to their natural 
aptitude. The Yogis selected their 
disciples according to their outlook 
and their mental development and 
discarded the ‘‘ casuals ’’ and the mere 
inquisitives, of whom obviously the 
writer of the present book is one. But 
that upsets the European inquisitive, 
who, by nature unwilling to admit 
his own shortcomings, makes much of 
the reticence and utilises it for profit- 
able propeganda. With his knack for 
propaganda, which also serves as a 
cloak for his incapacity for and’ dis- 
inclination to along and undistracted 
pursuit after deep knowledge, he 
endows the philosophy, which he has 
probably penetrated hardly an inch, 
with a halo of secrecy and of mys- 
ticism. And this mysticism he professes 
to have mastered and proceeds to 
present to his readers in a Manner 
that is likely to arrest their interest 
and attention. 


That is evidently the explanation of — 


the title which Mr. Brunton has chosen 
for this book. “ ThesHidden Teaching 
Beyond Yoga ” is indeed an attention- 


drawing title, which cannot fail to have. 


the desired effect of exciting curiosity 
in the mass of readers in the West 
for whom, as the author says, the 
book is meant; and I can well under- 
stand why and how his other books 
with such cleverly chosen names have 
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run irto more than one reprint. . 


Mr. Brunton had a short sojourn in 
India and he may have had access to 
some pandits and sadhus, but that 
could barely have been sufficient, even 
to a small extent, to befit him for even 
a superficial comprehension of the 
deep dhilosophy of Yoga, into which 
he tlought of locking. The late 
Mahazaja of Mysore may have suggest- 
ed tohim that he study and carry toa 
the West the higher philosophy of 
India, but Mr. Brunton was much 
mistaten if he took the Maharaja to 
mean that it was possible for him to 
do so during his short luxurious stay 
as a xuestin Mysore. The Maharaja 
could only have wanted to create in 
him em interest in the sublime phi- 


losopky of India, which the saintly 


Maharaja well knew to demand lifelong 
devotnn. 


Mr. Brunton, however, has tried to 
correcz his perspective and to look at 
the system of Indian philosophy with 
an understanding of the requirements 
necessary for the useful study of it. 
He no only has deveted a long chapter 
to phlosophical discipline, stressing 
the importance of concentration, calm- 
ness and review, but has also written 
at lenzth on the right and wrong use 
of words, on the training and develop- 
ment cf the thinking power, on philo- 
sophical living, etc. And he has 
inserted chapters on materialism and 
its faits and shortcomings, and on 
some modern concepts of science 
regard-ng space and time, relativity 
and sə on: but in the. book thus 
enlargzd there is not that appreciative 
synthesis of human experiences, subtle 
and crude, of mind and matter, of the 
Absolite and the Relative, of the 
Everlasting.and the unlasting, which: 
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the great Yogis have comprehended in 
their self-forgetful meditation, and to 
which the philosophy of Yoga seeks to 
Jead the resolute and the devoted, not 
through a prescribed course of study 
for a few years, as in an University, 
but through years and lives, during 
which, as we pass round the wheel 
of Karma, our experiences turn us to 
realisations which mould our living, 
stretch and elevate our thoughts, and 
extend and develop our finer vision 
and thus befit us to take the road to 
the Ultimate Realisation. What could 
a book on Yogic teaching be without 
an exposition of that essential in the 
philosophy of Yoga ? 

Mr. Brunton and others like him 
who come out to India on a trip and 
go round for a.time, seeing some people 
and some places, presume to have 
understood subjects like Yoga and 
other branches of Indian philosophy, 
but their readers will be really misled 
if they look in their books for a correct 


The Colour Bar in East Africa. By 
NORMAN Leys. (Hogarth Press, 
London. 7s. 6d. ) 

The Case for African Freedom. By 
Joyce Cary. (Searchlight Books. 
Martin Secker and Warburg, Ltd., 
London. 2s. ) 3 

Both these books are wise, moderate 
and well-informed, the work of men 
who have had actual administrative 
experience and have formed their 
views slowly. Their background is an 
Africa hardly known at all to the 
general public who remember only the 
Congo and the Rand, riches and 
natural luxuriance. This Africa is 
rapidly approaching ruin. Its forests 
are diminishing, rainfall lessens year 
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presentation of the matter and the 
teachings given in those systems. To 
the author himself I would suggest 
that when he understands the great 
significance of mental discipline and of 
right physical living, without which 
mental concentration and calmness are 
not possible, and the necessity of the 
growth and the development of the 
proper mental attitude, he should 
„devote himself to the attainment of 
those requirements, unswayed by any 
consideration of time or other things, 
in order that he might gradually reach 
the stage where the Yogic realisations 
and perceptions which have aroused 
his curiosity might become possible. 
To attempt to write a book on 
Yoga without such long self-training 
and preparation, both mentally and 
physically, can end only in the produc- 
tion of a volume that will have little 
substance though so much enlarged 
with extraneous and irrelevant matter. 


J. M. GANGULI 


by year, pasture is eaten up, and the 
thinning soil vanishes into thinner air. 
In that depressing physical environ- 
ment the white man struggles to maim- 
tain his ascendancy, and the black to 
master European culture. But their 
policies, whether idealistic, practical 
or selfish, are limited by poverty. The 
poverty is financial on the part of the 
government (who have no power to 
take over the profits of the companies 
and spend them in the provinces 
where they were made}; for the native 
it is a lack of goods and of trained 
and confident ability; generally and 
upon all there is the psychological 
penury produced by fear, disease or 
defeatism, Thus, for one reason or 
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another, there does not exist in all 
Africa any great will to advancement. 


Our authors are practical men: they 

do not expect any miraculous birth 
of indigenous energy. But they hope 
to free what exists from some entangle- 
ments at least. Mr. Leys calls for the 
abolition of the colour bar. It is a 
particularly foolish inhibition fencing 
in the lives of both black and white 
and, despite its convenience as an 
automatic definer of ruler and ruled, 
of course it ought to go. Mr. Cary 
would like to see a spread of education, 
especially by native teachers, begin- 
` ning simply with hygiene and culminat- 
ing at last in the transfer to self-govern- 
-ment. Very well, but the trouble 
with .all the schemes of benevolence 
administered from above is that they 
cannot animate a people. They rep- 
resent the good-will of the better- 
placed, a thing very proper to exercise, 
of course. We had examples of what 
it could do, and could not, in the 
many schemes worked out for the 
benefit of the unemployed during the 


The End of This War. By SToRM 
JAMESON, ( P. E. N. Books; George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s. 6d. ) 

The Idea of God. By J. D. BEREs- 
FORD. ‘(James Clarke and Co., Ltd., 
London. 3d. ) | | 

The Dilemma of Christianity. By 
JoEN MIDDLETON ‘Murry. (James 
Clarke and Co., Ltd., London. 3d. ) 

~. Lratning for the Life of the Spirit. 
By GERALD HEARD. (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., London. rs. 6d. ) 

_The limitations of a merely human- 
itarian reaction to the present world- 
agony are revealed as clearly. and 
confusedly in Miss Jameson’s little 
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depressions of the Great Armistice. 
These did good; they kept some alive 
who right not have been living now. 
Yet taey left the real problem of the 
unen-ployed man, which was how to 
become the initiator of his own life- 
circle unsolved; and it is still un- 
solvel, though the unemployed now 
wear uniforms and are the implements 
of, œ the defence against, untoward 
ambi ions. 

Th.s immense African apathy is not 
to be moved by the benevolence of the 
govemor. We should fecil it first fcr 
what it is, a numbness stealing upon 
humenity which threatens all. There 
is a Colour bar in Kenya, and it marks 
the ciminished manhood of those 
dividsd by it. There comes a racc- 
bar apon Occupied Eyrope, and its 
shadcw is the notable eclipse of cul- 
tures and the dwindling of peoples. 
The affliction is the same, and the 
deficiency is. Let our first word to the’ 
black man be an appeal for his help 
agairst it. We shall need him. 


Jack COMMON 


book as in anything I have read. Her 
sense of the vileness of a Nazi tyranny 
both in the physical horrors which it 
has xzerpetrated and in its satanic 
denia. of spiritual values is shared by 
ever} Aumane man and woman. But 
she: Las no real faith and no funda- 
mental reasoning with which to meet 
this cutrage to a generous sensibility. 
She Las only a liberal’s belief in the 
progressive possibilities of the civilisa- 


-tion and the social order which have 


bred this manster out of their own 
corrudtion. Of course she admits 
that the old order was full of faults 
and -njustices, but she never really 
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acknowledges the guilt which has 
brought upon us this ghastly retribu- 
tion. And until that acknowledg- 
ment has been made, until the last 
flicker of self-righteousness has gone 
out, there can be no real faith in the 
redemptive power of love. 


Miss Jameson no longer believes 
that charity, twenty-five years ago, 
would have called out its like in a 
defeated Germany. And doubtless 
nothing short of real charity, express- 
ed in self-sacrifice and spurning self- 
interest ina glad, yet costly, recogni- 
tion of the common human need, 
would have. Yet that charity, now 
as then and under conditions more 
costly than ever, is the only real 
answer and alternative to the vileness 
she hates. Europe in the end will 
be redeemed of Nazidom only by its 
real opposite, by a will to infinite 
sacrifice and generosity, by a true 
death from which life flows in the 
face of the false death of a frenzied 
self-destruction. For want of such 
a faith and a vision into fundamental 
causes Miss Jameson dismisses pacif- 
ism without ever truly understanding 
it, and her only hope for the future, 
that of victorious “ civilised ’’ powers 
combining to re-educate the German 
savage, backed for an indefinite time 
by military power, seems to me quite 
delusive. The contradictions, too, in 
which her essay abounds are signif- 
- icant of an incoherence within. 

Mr. Beresford’s and Mr. Murry’s 
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pamphlets are both criticisms of or- 
ganised Christianity, but Mr. Beresford 
ranges wide, surveying the develop- 
ment of the idea of God from primitive 
times, until under the proprietorship 
of the Churches, God became not a 
living God but a theory. He ends by 
outlining briefly a conception of God 
which a modern intelligence could 
accept and so be saved from a mere 
reaction into atheism. His essay 
treats of a big subject in a very small 
space and is in consequence rather 
too summary and external. Mr. Murry 
confines himself to the immediate 
situation and is, as usual, penetrating. 
He believes that the Christian Church 
will be .compelled to choose either 
acquiescing in and sanctifying the 
mechanical heathenism of modern war 
or taking its standin definite cefiance 
of the State. A true Christian Society, 
he insists, will be known by its power 
to bring forth the works of repentance. 
And in this his essay provides a search- 
ing answer to Miss Jameson’s. 


Mr. Heard’s little book condenses 
much that he has written before of 
methods of training by which a way 
through may be found, from the dis- 
abling self-consciousness in which 
modern man is imprisoned, to a new 
consciousness. His tendency is to over- 
emphasise the positive will in the 
process of growth. And his language 
is at times rather forbiddingly mech- 
anistic. But he has helpful and 
practical advice to give. 


Huen I'A. FAUSSET 
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The Transposed Heads: A Legend of 
India. By THomas Mann. Translated 
by H. T. Lowe-Porrer. ( Martin 
Secker and Warburg, Ltd., London. 6s. ) 


A new book by Thomas Mann is 
always a considerable literary event. 
In Buddenbrooks—aptly described as 
the German Forsyte Saga—Herr Mann 
gave a habitation and a name to what 
had been characteristic and best in the 
Germany of yesterday and the day 
before. In his second great novel, 
The Magic Mountain, Herr Mann’s 
sympathies covered a wider range, and 
its Tuberculosis Sanatorium is almost 
the ailing world itself in miniature. 
More recently, Herr Mann has been 
preoccupied mainly with recreating the 
faded and half-forgotten lineaments of 
the near or distant Past. The Young 
Joseph and Joseph in Egypt take our 
minds back through thousands of years, 
and we are enabled to scrutinize 
enraptured Judaism in its pristine 
significance. The old is rehabilitated 
in terms of the new and Man in his 
changing environment is seen to pre- 
serve his fundaméntal humanity. 
Lotte in Weimar, a superb historical 
romance; recreates with unerring 
psychological insight the apotheosis— 
or is it the after-glow ?—of Goethe’s 
grande passion for the fascinating Lotte. 
Undoubtedly these are among the 
great achievements in the realm of 
fiction. 


In his latest novel, however, Herr 
Mann attempts at once an easier and a 
more difficult task: easier because it is 
a story of comparatively small dimen- 
sions; more difficult because the scene 
of the story is laid in India (in axctent 
India), a country that is notoriousiy 
easy to misunderstand even when 
sympathy in the writer is not lacking. 
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Herr Mann has indeed done his best ; 
his prose is as supple as ever (and this 
is clear even in Mr. Lowe-Porter’s 
translation); whole paragraphs shimmer 
in iridescence and seem to ring and 
chime in unison with the atmosphere 
which, on its part, fairly creeps upon 
us, as it were. Yet surely something is 
lacking as well; or rather, some 
stranger element keeps somehow 
obtrucing itself, and the whole thing 
is all but jangled out of tune and grates 
upon our senses. What may have 
happened, then ? Irony has knocked 
its head against romance and destroyed 
the subtle spell. Herr Mann's irony 
is no doubt gentle and unmalicious ; 
but ever at the touch of irony must 
the soap-bubble fragility of romance 
surely shrivel into atoms. That is just 
what has happened in The Transposed 
Heads. 


This is the story : Sita, the girl with 
the beautiful hips, is beloved of Shri- 
daman the cultivated Brahmin ‘and 
Nanda the honest and muscular shep- 
herd. She marries Shridaman and 
respects him, but she is also enamourec 
of Nanda’s magnificent physique. 
While zoing on a jcurney, Shricdaman 
retires-to a temple and cuts off his own 
head in the presence of the. Goddess 
Kali; presently, Nanda_ too likewise 
commits suicide. Sita is now ordered 
by the Goddess to join the severed 
heads to the trunks so that, through 
Her grace, the men may come back to 
life. In her hurry Sita fits the heads 
to the wrong trunks and thus Shrida- 
man regains consciousness with his 
head joined to Nanda’s body and vice 
versa. Sita lives with Shridaman for 
some time and then seeks out Nanda 
to live with him. The friends and 
rivals fight a duel at last and both fall 
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down dead; Sita ascends the funeral 
pyre with them ; and that is the end of 
these three ill-fated people, and of the 
story as well. 

A story like this that hinges on a 
macabre superphysical occurrence 
requires to be handled reverently and 
with extraordinary care; the Goddess 
should be made to talk in a way that 
is worthy of Her awful and sacred 
majesty ; the characters in the triang- 
ular tangle should be credible and 
human; the events should move with 
the inevitability, rather than the mad 


Sri Aurobindo’s “The Life Divine” : 
A Brief Study. By V. CHANDRASEKHA- 
RAM. (Sri Aurobindo Library, Madras. 
Re. 1/-) 

Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Re- 
naissance. By SWAMI NIRVEDANANDA. 
(The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. Rs. 2/-) 


These books present two interesting 
aspects of the searching after truth 
which is undoubtedly taking place in 
the hearts of a great many people at 
the present time. Each in its own way 
makes some contribution to that search, 
but one cannot help feelmg.that both 
are marred by the over-zealousness of 
the disciples who wrote them. 

Mr. Chandrasekharam’s little book 
is by far the more intellectual of the 
two, but for the reviewer at least it 


is often very difficult to follow; one is’ 


inclined to get lost in abstractions that 
no doubt have great profundity of 
meaning but are obscure to the uninit- 
iated, for whom I take it the book 
is intended as an introduction to Auro- 
bindo’s The Life Divine, This is the 
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caprice, of fate; and the dénouement 
should be instinct with tragedy that is 
too deep for tears. Herr Mann’s 
imaginative sympatby with his char- 
acters has not been deep enough and his 
ironic detachment has proved a shade 
too prominent to permit him to make 
of the sanguinary story of Sita an 
artistic triumph. The Transposed Heads 
is of course a book that should be read; 
it has the rich flavour, if not the solid 
substance, of a typical Thomas Mann 
book; it is a pity that it should in the 
end leave a distaste behind. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


more a pity as otherwise it is an 
interesting little book and does give 
some of the flavour of the monumental 
work it deals with. But one wishes that 
a person of Mr. Chandrasekharam’s 
intellectual attainments would be more 
careful to avoid sweeping statements 
that cannot be supported in fact. For 
instance, he says :— 

But the ancient Seers did not work out the 
full intellectual implications of this position. 
They did not present to the mind a systematic 
and rational effort to assimilate our normal 
experience to this conception of the Reality ; 
only, they threw out intuitive suggestions to 
impel the seeking mind towards the goal.... 
And the pronouncements of the higher con- 
sciousness and the perceptions of pure Reason 
have to be justified to our intellect and 
ordinary experience. All this has been 
accomplished in the fulness of time, by “The 
Life Divine. ” 

This may be quite true with regard 
to Indian seers, but the assimilation of 
“our normal experience to this concep- 
tion of the Reality ” in “a systematic 
and rational” form was accomplished 
seven hundred years ago by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. No doubt Sri Aurobindo 
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knows this, but his disciples should 
study something of Christian philosophy 
before they venture to make too sweep- 
ing ‘statements, However, in spite of 
these defects Mr. Chandrasekharam 
manages to keep his book lively and 


interesting throughout. It is, however, 


to be recommended only for those who 
have had a good deal of philosophical 
training and are able to sift his state- 
ments through the sieve of their own 
knowledge and experience. 


Swami Nirvedananda’s interesting 
book is in strong contrast to the first, 
as its whole spirit is that of the non- 
intellectual, devout disciple preaching 
a message of good-will to the world. 
is opening is marred by unnecessarily 
vicious attacks on the West in general 
and on Christianity in particular, which 
would hardly seem consonant with the 
spirit of Ramakrishna ; but this may be 
excused as excessive religious fervour. 
Howevér, when we come to the end of 
the book and find the author making 
very much the same claims for Rama- 
krishna as the Christian Church makes 
for Christ we may wonder if the out- 
bursts were not inspired as much by 
. fear as by fervour. 

Putting these defects aside, the aver- 
age reader will find an extremely in- 
teresting account of Ramakrishna’s life 


Poems of Cloister and Jungle: A 
Buddhist Anthology. - By Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rays Davins. {Wisdom of the East 
Series, John Murray, London. 3s. 6d.) 

It is both foolish and cowardly to 
water down your religion in the hope 
that you will make it more acceptable 
to the unreligious, and a Buddhist will 
do well to acknowledge that he stands 
by a philosophy which is austere and 
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and teaching, as well as the implications 
to be derived from them in this volume. 
Swam. Nirvedananda’s English is some- 
times marred by excessive floweriness 
and decoration, but generally speaking 
it serves its purpose quite well; for, like 
the writing throughout, it is obviously — 
sincere and helps te give one a living 
picture of one of the greatest men oi 
our age. To.those not accustomed to 
the somewhat violent Kali worship and 
the Tantric practices, Ramakrishna 
may seem too parochial’ a- figure te 
command the following of men of non- 
Benga.i origin, But once one accustoms 
onesel= to these seeming excessives, one 
begins to discern behind and through 
them zhe spirit of a truly remarkable 
being, = being who is willing to give up 
life itself, if need be. in the search for 
truth. " 

Tha: is the picture left in the mind 
and imprinted in the heart of the 
review2r. There is no question that, 
in spit2 of the somewhat naive conclu- 
sions cf this book, it has much to give; 
both, those who know much about 
Ramakrishna and those who know 
little, will certainly gain by reading it. 
It contains a good bibliography and 
index, and seems altogether to have 
been v2ry carefully produced. 


BANNING RICHARDSON 


even severe. What is the aim of a 
Buddkist? To cease desiring, to cease 
creatirg karma, to dissolve the seeming- 
ego, ta achieve the mystery of Nirvana. 
From this it follows that he should 
detach himself as thoroughly as possible 
from tre world of the senses—excepting 
in so ñar as he must operate through 
that world if he means to draw other 
creatuves out of their inevitable unhapp- 
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iness. From this, again, it follows 
that beauty should be abhorred as 
resolutely by the Buddhist as it was by 
the Christian monks in the Egyptian 
desert and as itis by the Quaker and 
the Calvinist. Beauty is extremely 
dangerous. It can even reconcile men 
to the suffering of their lot. In other 
words, it may hold back the being who 
should want only to be free. 


. We ought not to be surprised, there- 
fore, if Indian Buddhism has produced 
no poetry although it has produced 
acres of versified aspiration, or if in its 
works of art (and, strictly speaking, 
they ought not to exist) beauty is 
nearly always subservient to religious 


meaning. Mrs. Rhys Davids, to whom - 


all lovers of Indian literature owe so 
large a debt, cannot persuade me that 
her monks and nuns were ever defiled 
by rising to the pitch of poetry. 
The following passages, more edifying 
than poetic, are characteristic of what 
she offers to us. | 


Lo, I have gone 
Up on the Ariyan, the eightfold Way 
That goeth to the state of Amata. 
Nirvana have I realised, and gazed 
Into the mirror of the holy Dharm.... 


Wisdom’s seven branches practising, 
The powers five, the forces too (? two) 


The Miraculous Birth of Language. 
By R. A. Witson. ( Published for the 
British Publishers’ Guild by J. M. Dent 
and Sons, Ltd., London. Is.) 

The author, who holds the Chair of 
English Language and Literature in the 
University of Saskatchewan, has written 
a profoundly interesting and stimulat- 
ing work. In a long preface by 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, written in 
February I941, there are some words 
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Enriched with jhana-subtiety, 
So will I in the jungle dwell.... 

The truth is that the purer the 
Buddhism of a country, the less art 
and poetry should we expect to find 
there. On the other hand, when we 
study the painting and poetry of China 
and Japan, where Buddhism was so 
much diluted by the Tao and other 
influences, we find that the essential 
moods of Buddhism are beautifully 
conveyed by those less rigorous pilgrims 
upon the narrow path. Chinese 
Jandscape-painters in particular excel 
in communicating a sense of spiritual 
unity behind physica! diversity, but 
had they been more devout they 
would not have rejoiced in the beauty 
of mountain and stream. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’ lively little book 
is not, then, for the reader who hopes 
to strike an unexplored vein of poetry, 
but it should fortify those “‘ world-losers 
and world-forsakers ” who like to know 
that others long ago passed through 
similar testings. I once introduced a 
Buddhist monk to an English painter, 
and after a few days the painter said 
“No wonder he finds life unhappy. 
He has no sense of beauty.” Perhaps 
we have to choose between art and 
asceticism. | 

CLIFFORD BAX 


which point more adequately than a 
review can do to the vital importance 
of Professor Wilson’s study of linguistic 
origins :— 

This book by Professor Wilson is one in 
which I should like everyone to be examined 
before being certified as educated or eligible 
for the franchise or for any scientific, relig- 
ious, legal, or civil employment. 

(If Mr. Shaw’s wish were realized, one 
might visualize a trernendous increase 
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of unemployment ! ) 


After a historical survey of theories 
of language, the author describes “the 
problem which gave birth to language.” 
He explains his purpose as being “to 
show the place of language in the 
general scheme of world evolution, and 
to point out its basic structure in 
relation to the two forms of sense, 
Space and Time.” An examination of 
these two sense-forms, he holds, “should 
be the self-evident starting-point in any 
true cosmic philosophy.” In his view, 
language is the instrument of the con- 
scious mind, and its unique characteris- 
tic is the “ transformation of natural 
sound from a pure time expression into 
. a space-time expression, by convention- 
alization,” and it is in language, and in 
language alone, that the mind ‘‘has 
attained its full freedom, has created 
an efficient instrument for the elabora- 
tion of its new world.” He defines 
language in these words :— 


Language is just that needed system of 
symbols which man has created for the 
elaboration of that new space-time world of 
mind to which he was called by the ‘‘World- 
Spirit’? when the world emerged from the 
preconscious to the conscious cycle of its self- 
development. 


This is confirmation of an ancient 
teaching about one of the earliest races 


A Handbook of Virasatvism, By S.C. 
NANDIMATH, M. A, PH. D., with a 
Foreword by R. D. RANADE, M. A. (The 
_ Literary Committee, L. E. Association, 
Dharwar. Rs. 3/-) 

About the second half of the eleventh 
century began a Saiva Protestant 
movement in the Kannada country 
which, during the twelfth, opened into 
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of mankind’s being, in our sense of the 
word, speechless, as it was devoid of 
mind ən the physical plane: “A human 
brain -s necessary for human speech. ” 
( The secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 661) 

Processor Wilson pays tribute to the 
early workers in the field of collecting 
an ade quate body of language material, 
particalarly in the discovery of Sanskrit. 
He quotes from the memorable address 
of Sir William Jones (1746-1794) to 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which 
becarre “the starting-point for the 
modern science of Comparative Philol- 
ogy ir Europe.” He criticises Darwin 
for omitting the central unifying fac- 
ulty o reason from his treatment of the 
problen of language in the Descent of 
Man, and, in a laudatory reference to 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, he asserts that 
it is “ in a very real sense the original 
Englisch text upon which all the ex- 
posito-v work on creative or emergent 
evolut.on of the present century has 
been Dased, however unconscious the 
exposiors may have been of Words- 
worth 3 pioneer work in the field, ”’ 

It ig much to be hoped that the treat- 
ise on the Evolution of the Alphabet, 
to whch Professor Wilson makes ref- 
erence. will find publication as a sequel 
to this work in the admirable Guild 
Books 


B, P. HOWELL 


full bləom under the fostering of ardent 
devotees like Basaveswara and the 
other seekers of spiritual truth who 
gathered at Kalyan where Basava was 
Minister to the reigning Kalacurya . 
King. Like all revival and reformation 
moverents, it set itself against the 
empty ritualism, the pedantry and the 
disparties between precept and practice 
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current among men of religion and 
built up enthusiasm for a fresher and 
a more direct and simplified religion. 
It was eclectic and democratic and 
stressed the independent human worth 
of each individual without limitations 
of caste, sex or condition in life. Each 
person was asked to engage in some 
work for earning his subsistence and 
parasitism of any kind was disapproved. 
Even like the Jaina the new religion 
said that before one could gain Mukti 
(final freedom ) one should have lived 
a worthy human life, the very gods 
having to attain to the highest in and 
through the human stage. 


Not only had the new Seers all the 
Vedic and non-Vedic religion and 
philosophical experience to draw upon; 
Siva worship itself had an ancestry going 
far back into the Indus Valley civilisa- 
tion. The Saiva and the Vaishnava 
religions both had theistic partialities 
and almost inevitably developed Bhakti 
cults through the ages. Those of the 
twelfth century in South India devel- 
oped a special type deriving both from 
the north and from the south, but more 
especially from the southern Nayanars 
(Saiva) and Azwars ( Vaishnava). 
Virasaivism drew thought and susten- 
ance also from all the Saivagamas, the 
Tantras, and from all contemporary and 
neighbouring movements. If early en- 
thusiasts prepared the ground, Basava 
contributed to the movement his rich 
Bhakti, his character and his prestige; 
Allama, his spacious, luminous wisdom ; 
Sister Mahadevi, her spiritual lyricism ; 
Siddharama, his Karma Yōga; and 
Channabasava, his grasp of the new 
doctrine and his powers of organisation 
and of leadership. 

Dr. Nandimath has many advantages 
for writing a book of this kind. He is 
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born to the religion and to the tongue 
in which its literature exists. He is 
equipped with knowledge of Sanskrit 
and of philosophy; and Western tradi- 
tions of critical scholarship have 
guided him in comparative study and 
estimation. 

The book expounds the principles 
and practices of Virasaivism which 
mark it out as an individual system of 
thought and of conduct. The last 
two chapters, called “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “The Quintessence of 
the Virasaiva Religion” are particularly 
good and have basic clarity. The 
new doctrine is also known as Shat 
Sthala (Six-strand) Siddhanta, pre- 
scribing a definite mode of life. It 
accepts gradualness and degrees of 
realisation and promises its votary the 
final state of attainment where God 
(Linga) and Soul (Anga) are one. 
But master-spirits may realise the 
Shat Sthala at any point or stage. A 
smile and a hope beckon, therefore, 
every pilgrim. Starting with,a fun- 
damental dualism it ends with the 
Absolute, the external world being 
real in the early stages of striving but 
for the Absolute being simply non- 
existent. 


As.in other religions, detail, form- 
alism and subtleties of classification 
and labelling soon overshadow the pure 
flame of experience. The six Sthalas 
expand into 36 andto 216! Another 
classification puts the Strands as ror, 
Argument develops whether the Gunas 
and the Tattvas are 75 and 25 only; 
and instead of the glory and the 
freshness of the carly vision we get 2 
new mystery and an exacting dogma. 
The history of all institutionalised 
religion shows this case-hardening and 
leaves one to wonder if technica 
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detail and argument will ever let the 
simplicities of the Spirit survive for 
human redemption. A mere Aid to 
Faith or a mode of worship or social 
practice often lays claim to a total 
prerogative which rightfully can 
belong only to the Spirit. 

Much clear thinking has gone into 
the making of this book. The Doctor's 
thesis is’ well documented and his 
explanations are generally objective. 
One wishes, however, that in chronolog- 
ical matters dealing with several 
principal Vachana writers he had not 
stuck so rigidly to safety, even under 
the wings of the late R. Narasimh- 
acharya. Elder contemporaries ` of 
Basava should not be put at or about 
z160 with definitely later men like Hari- 
hara and Raghavamka. The Doctor 


Naked Shingles. By MANJERI S: 
Isvaran. (Chitr Bhanu Book House, 
Madras. Re. 1/8 ) 

This small volume of short stories 
vividly depicting scenes of Indian 
village life merits praise. We need 
more of such books to offset the false 
impression given by many Western 
writers who seek popularity rather 
than truth in writing of India. Life 
in the villages is often hideous in its 
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‘Should, by now, be aware of Harihara’s 


poem cn Basava, which is the earliest 
autheatic work on the saint’s life. The 
seconc chapter coulc either have been 
made more positive and substantial or 
added to the first appendix. 

But these are extremely minor points. 
while indicating the quality of a hand- 
book which with its twelve chapters of 
main matter and very full appendices 
and notes adds considerably to our 
knowledge of the religion. The writer 
richly deserves Prof. R. D. Ranade’s 
complinent in his short prefatory note 
—that Dr. Nandimath has contributed 
anew work on the subject of Virasaivism so 
as to give to that system of thought a dignity 


and a place which it deserves in the entire 
scheme si Indian thought. 


V, SITARAMIAH 
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poverty, but in the hands of so sensi- 
tive an artist as Shri Isvaran, the ugly 
never becomes vulgar, nor is sordid 
ignorance allowed tc appear coarse. 
His ckeracters are vital creations 
whose s-mple human hearts stand out 
in high relief against the inscrutable 
tragedy of fate-driven men and women. 
We Jay down Naked Shingles regret- 
ting thet our author has not another 
volume ready for us to take up. 


D. C.T. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The recognition is growing that for a 
rounded and harmonious world culture 
every people must be free to make its 
own distinctive contribution. A dull, 
monotonous uniformity of thought and 
of expression is the totalitarian ideal, 
but it has no place in the deepening 
conception of a democratic world. 
‘“ Harmony comes.from a balancing of 
diversities, and discord from any effort 
to make harmony by force.” A Chinese 
leader recently voiced appreciation of 
the need in the international diapason 
for India’s unmuted note. Dr. Wang 
Chung-kui, Secretary-General of the 
Supreme National Defence Council, 
declared on the 22nd of March :-— 

I believe the culture and ideals of India are 
such that they deserve a greater degree of 
self-expression than that country has yet been 
able to achieve for itself. India is seeking an 
early realisation of its aspiration for freedom. 


It is my frank opinion that Britain has 
nothing to lose from this aspiration. 


In a striking article entitled “‘The 
New Disorder,” contributed to Horizon, 
E. M. Forster, speaking as a poet-writer , 
considers all the prevalent talk about 
a New Order a sheer waste of time. 

There never will be a new order and there 


never has been an old one, 
good enough for statesmen,... 


He concedes the possibility of order 
in the domains of the esthetic and the 
divine; the second on the evidence of 
the mystics and the first on that of the 
internal harmony which all artistic 


The phrases are - 


i ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 

creation involves. Attributing the 


present state of the world to the 
“implacable offensive of science” he 
observes. :— 

We cannot reach social and political 
stability for the reason that we continue to 
make scientific discoveries and to apply them 
and thus to destroy the arrangements which 
were based on more elementary discoveries. 
If science would only discover and never 
apply...mankind would bein a much safer 
position,...How can man get into harmony 
with his surroundings when he is constantly 
altering them? Order, in the social and 
political category, is unattainable under our 
present psychology. 


’ 


This is certainly taking an unduly 
pessimistic view. Life does not consist 
merely of the esthetic and the divine, 
which are only facets of man’s many- 
sided nature. Man is also a social þe- 
ing and a citizen of a state and, though 
the prospects for the future are now 
depressing enough, would one be justifi- 
ed in agreeing that order in the social 
category is unattainable unless man 
becomes altogether a different animal ? 

For centuries on end human nature 
has hardly changed and yet progress 
has been possible and has been achiev- 
ed. That is why, in spite of the 
disquieting present, one cannot forsake 
the hope of an era when nations will 
realise the spiritual unity that is man- 
kind and will look back upon past 
barbarity with regret and shame. 
Wars have raged, empires have crashed 
and destruction has stalked the earth 
times without number, heretofore, but 
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mankind has always recovered from 
these momentary fits of madness and 
has sometimes learnt its lessons, though 
at bitter cost. Never has -progress 
seemed impossible; nor, surely, is it 
now, -when, more than ever, so many 
recognise that humanity must outgrow 
its materialistic philosophy of which 
the present cultural crisis is but the 
logical culmination, to realise that 
above- political strifes, hatreds and nar- 
row aspirations lies the spirit of man, 
the spirit of universal brotherhood. 
The triumph of that spirit is the nope 
of a New Order. 

The physicists may, as Mr. Fortei 
writes, claim to have ruled out order 
from the cosmos, but the rising of to- 
morrow’s sun and the predicted timing 
of eclipses seem reasonable expectations 
still. Does Mr. Forster's difficulty lie 
in a too static conception of order ? 
There is nothing static, not even his 
esthetic and divine. The universe is 
an eternal process of becoming. The 
cycle ‘of the plant, from seed to root 
and shoot and leaf, from bud and flower 
and fruit to seed again, is an expression 
of order; so is the succession of the 
seasons ; so is the cycle of man’s life 
from birth through youth, maturity, 
old age, to death and birth again. 
Society is not a static thing; the way 
of progress hes through destruction of 
the out-worn form as well as through 
evolving of the new. 


+ 


It was a strong but deserved indict- 
ment which Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, 
Director of Education, Jammu and 
Kashmir, brought against our higher 
education in his convocation address 
late in February at the Sadiq Egerton 
College, Bahawalpur. 


Any institution which permits a majority 
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of its students to pass through . without 
quickening their conscience towards social 
problems and without giving them the 
capacit y to judge and weigh the momentous 
issues wf the present day is at besta respec- 
table futility. And if my experience of the 
averag2 quality of intellectual and social 
equipment of our graduates is any guide, 
we, wre are responsible for the present-day 
educat on, have little reason to congratulate 
ourselves on what we have achieved. 


Viewing facts, as the examination 
system encourages students to do, as 
temporary credentials for a pass-mark 
“ ratker than instruments for the 
liberazion of the mind” inevitably 
leads to the distortion of values and to . 
the failure to see that individual inter- . 
ests are inalienably rooted in the 
interests of the group. No wonder 
many youths, subjected to this artificial 
process, fail to see that ‘ personal 
success has no substance or stability in 
a socisty unjustly and unwisely plan- 
ned.” 

Hunan interdependence and the 
organ.c relationship between all our 
interests and problems was well 
brought out by Mr. Satyidain in the 
same address, with quotations from the 
Vedas, the Bible, the Quran, in con- 
firmation of his thesis. It has, as he 
implied, never been more important 
than -t is today to recognise what has 
always been true in the moral sense, 
that = literally no man dare live unto 
himsel alone,” and the education that 
fails to impart that conviction fails 
indeed. 


Wkatever one may think of socialism 
as a solution of our economic problems, 
one cannot fail to recognise the 
dynamic power of thought behind soma- 
of the tracts which the Fabian Society 
is pucting out. Take, the anonymous 
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Letter to a Soldier from a Comvade-in- 
Arms, homely, colloquial, even wrong- 
headed sometimes, as when it advocates 
the ruthless extirpation of the Hitler- 
conditioned lakhs who form the nucleus 
of Nazism. Yet it contains many a 
word that “ has the ring of a deed.” 


The writer of this tract sees as the 
only way out of chaos that “ the people 
themselves resolve to remake the 
world.” The common man has thought 
that politics was not his concern but 
“ politics has come home with a 
vengeance to the man who is not 
interested in it.” If we seek the 
common good and the common happ- 
iness, 


we must show in peace .the same common 
purpose and energy we have shown in war. 
We must put as much into conquering 
poverty and the slums as we have put into 
conquering Nazism....England must be 
planned : and England must be fully dem- 
ocratic.... The peoples of Europe must be 
helped to build the same sort of new world 
that we want in England. So must the 
peoples of the other continents, not least the 
peoples of India. 


The peoples of India may be par- 
doned for looking somewhat askance 
at this proffered help. England can 
help, perhaps, in the way that Russia 
has helped all those in other countries 
who would have a juster order, by her- 
self furnishing a shining demonstration 
that socialism works. The writer 
cites Russia’s contribution, but he goes 
on to talk of England’s mission to 
liberate the Czechs and the Poles and 
even the Germans themselves. Let Eng- 
land remember the mischief wrought by 
imperialism in the name of the close- 
ly related “ mission civtltsatrice.’’ How 
can a man riding pickaback help the 
one who is carrying him to lift a 
weight ? How, but by acting upon 
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Tolstoy’s exhortation : “ Let us get off 
the shoulders of our neighbours.” 


It is with genuine gratification that 
we welcome the reappearance of 
Triveni. After months of suspension, 
the first quarterly issue for 1942 has 
come out—the same Triveni, with the 
same skilful hand on the editorial helm, 
but published now from Bangalore 
instead of from Madras. It has survived 
numerous vicissitudes, from the polit- 
ical sentence served by Shri K. Rama- 
kotiswara Rau to an acute paper short- 
age. 

It is a regrettable commentary 
on what we call modern civilisation 
that pure idealistic and cultural aims 
are a positive handicap to a journal in 
competing with journals conducted 
with the profit motive. THE ARYAN 
PATH, with its idealistic aims, is in a 
position to sympathise. Our own 
emphasis is more on spirituality than 
on culture, more on wisdom in thought 
and nobility in conduct than on beauty 
of artistic expression, more on truth 
and goodness than on beauty. The 
three aspects of the Grecian Trinity are 
really inseparable, however, and 
Trivent, which lays primary emphasis 
upon the last, is complementing our 
own efforts. 

For, devoting itself to Art, Lit- 
erature, and History, and, through its 
translations especially, helping to inter- 
pret to each other the various linguistic 
cultures of our country, “ Triveni 
seeks to draw together cultured men 
and women in all lands” and t» 
‘establish a fellowship of the spirit. ” 
All movements that make for Idealism, 
in India as well as elsewhere, are with - 
in its purview, as they are within our 
own, and we are glad to commen¢ 
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Trivent's effort to the lovers of culture 
in India and abroad. 


Declaring open on March zoth the 
Women’s Training Camp at Abrama, 


under: the auspices of the All-India . 


Women’s Conference, Shrimati Hansa 
Mehta stressed the need for trained 
social workers, specially in times like 
the present when dangers threaten from 
within and without. Messages wishing 
the Camp every success were received 
from prominent leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Azad and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Pandit Nehru’s 
message is, as usual, spirited and provoc- 
ative i— 

Somehow we have got into the habit of 
thinking that our women are helpless, frail 
and feeble beings who require protection from 
others. If there is any trouble or disorder 
women are supposed to avoid that area or 
even keep"themselves imprisoned in their 
homes. If there is danger, women are 
supposed to be sent away to safer places. 
All this seems to me to be harmful nonsense. 
Nothing is so irritating to me as the word 
“ Abala” applied to women. 
got rid of this word and all that it implies. 
Women must look after themselves. No one 
else can look after them. In the present-day 
world war and destruction, only those who 
have strength and self-reliance can survive. 
‘Co depend on others is to invite trouble. 


While the training in social service 
contemplated by the Camp cannot but 
evoke generous appreciation from all 
quarters, one somehow wonders, after 
reading Pandit Nehru’s message, wheth- 
er, in our enthusiasm to make India’s 
women’ self-reliant and self-defending, 
we are not likely to let them down ina 
crucial hour. That “‘only those who have 
strength and self-reliance can survive” 
isa maxim ail right so far as it goes. The 
fittest do survive but isitnot the duty 
of the fittest also to let survive those 


It 1s time we. 


who are by nature dicat and soft 


_andwho have been throughout’ ‘history 


—maybe on account of the pressure of 
social restrictions—depéndent for their 
protection and safety on the sturdier 
sex? The rising tide of feminism may 
as much scorn women’s being called 
dependents as their being described as 
‘“ Abaas.” But facts persist and what 
must >€ a process of decades cannot be 
presse] through instantaneously when 
dange- is at our doors. The vast mass- 
es of women in India have yet to cover 
many a mile of progress before they 
can be left to take care of themselves. 
A few exceptions carmnot alter the rule. 
They Lave so far depended on man 
without inviting trouble. But trouble 
seems to lie the other way. Granting 
that as far as possible every human 
being should stand on his or her own 
feet, w2 can never do away with inter- 
depencence. For millenniums our 
women have been encouraged to lean. 
This is not the time to snatch away 
the prcp. 


Recalling the statement in the Quran 
that mankind is a single nation, the 
Hon. Sir Sultan Ahmed well stressed 
in his residential address at the All 
Religions’ Conference at New Delhi in 
mid-March that the brotherhood of 
man was the corner-stone of all the 
great religions of the world. Nowhere 
has the unity of mankind and of truth 
been rezognised more clearly than in 
India in centuries past, 
where Kabir and Nanak, Rajjab and Ravidas, 
Paitoo aad Prannath, Baba Lal and Dadu 
Dayal sarg of “ both Allah the bountiful and 
Ram." 

It is indeed, as Sir Sultan Ahmed 
said, a cruel irony that 
this very hallowed land—-~where the pre- 
Aryan, the Buddhist and the Zoroastrian, 
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the Sufi and the Bhagat, the Vedant and the 
Quran, Sanskrit and Persian, the East and 
the West, put forth melodies in a grand 
orchestra—-should be torn with the war of 
creeds. 


Orthodoxy, under whatever designa- 
tion, is the most irreconcilable foe of 
universal brotherhood, and the unique 
revelation, the exclusive claim, is the 
source of orthodoxy’s power. Antæus 
draws his strength from that touch 
with Earth; lift religion to the plane 
of universal truth and sectarianism 
must faint and fail. 


Prof. E. H. Johnston, in a talk on 
“Cultural Understanding between 
Britain and India ”’ which is published 
in the recently received Indian Art and 
Letters (Second Issue for 1941) roughly 
classifies three common attitudes to 
Indian culture prevalent in England. 
Firstly, there is the small but import- 
ant class, which includes the most 
important English art critics, who “find 
something constitutionally distasteful 
in the Indian view of life.” The second 
class, consisting of the great majority 
of English people, “frankly take no 
interest in India,” as they “find its 
ways and methods of thought incom- 
prehensible.”” The third group com- 
prises scholars, officials, journalists 
etc. who “ from their varying points of 
view have a good first-hand knowledge 
of India ” and others who have felt 
the fascination of India but “are a 
little too apt, perhaps, to look on India 
as a fairyland of romance, or as a place 
whence they may draw a new revela- 
tion.” 

While admitting that it is not neces- 
sary to be a scholar or an archæolo- 
gist to be able to understand India, 
Professor Johnston attributes the lack 
of cultural understanding between the 
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two countries to the Englishmen’s lack 
of intellectual curiosity and to their 
failure to appreciate the necessity of 
sympathetic understanding as a pre- 
requisite of judgment. Professor John- 
ston Says :— 

I am not prepared to single out any one 
class for blame ; at the bottom of everything, 
perhaps, lies our lack as a people of a quality 
which I might call receptivity. 

Dr. Johnston's analysis appears to be 
correct only in part. It may be true, 
as he says, that the absence of a sym- 
pathetic attitude is responsible for the 
present state of things but one wonders 
if the English are not intellectually ' 
curious. Is it not rather that the average. 
Englishman is hardly in a position to 
know what he really wants to know 
about India? Hecannot ask effectively 
for more. He hears of the exotic, the 
bizarre, the reprehensible. The.mission- 
aries would see to that. He knows all 
about Suttee and Thuggee and child- 
marriage and very little about Satya- 
graha and Ahimsa and the Sarda Act. 
What wonder if his curiosity is blunted 
and he dismisses India as a land of 
many gods, more devils and still more 
cobras ! 

Mutual cultural understanding be- 
tween a sovereign State and a subject 
people is the responsibility of the ruling 
state and such cultural understanding is 
hardly possible in the absence of an ear- 
nest endeavour on the part of the State 
to arouse and to satisfy genuine intel- 


lectual curiosity on both sides with in- 
formation that does justice to both 
countries. The responsibility which 
lies upon Britain is no small one. 
‘‘Moral greatness,” says Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry, “consists in respon- 
sibility. ” We should rather say that it 
consists in responsibility recognised ane| 
faithfully discharged. 
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Phe’ Vice-President ; ‘of ‘the Ù S: ‘Ay 


Mr. Henry A. Wallace, ‘Who. wrote in ; 
The “Atlantic, Monthly: for January on. 


“F oundations, of the Peace, ’ ’ insists on 
the broad view'as essential]. to the’ future 
‘of “human civilisation. Sensible co- 


operation between countries will most . 


certainly be necessary. ` He urges- the 
recognition? that “if we ,can afford 
tremendous sums of money:to win the 
war, we can afford to invest, whatever 
amount it takes to win thé peace. 

k a. Ways ‘must be found by which the 
potential abundance of the world can be 
translated into real wealth and a higher 
standard of living. Certain minimum stand- 
„ards af-food, clothing, and shelter ought to 
be established, and arrangements ought to be 
‘made to guarantee that no one should fall 
below those standards....Is it not time to 
recognise that minimum standards of nutri- 
tion are as important for growing children 
as miximum standards of education ? 


“A democracy where security, sta- 
bility, efficiency, and widely distributed 
abundance would prevail” is desirable 
indeed but we question whether any 
mere economic Measures, such as Mr. 
Wallace outlines, will even usher it in, 
far less maintain it in existence. There 
is a great deal too much talk about the 
new order and a great deal too little 
about the new men who are to adminis- 
ter it if it is not to go the way of all 
fancies. 


” 


Bernard Eugene Meland, writing in 
the Winter 1942 Personalist under the 
heading ‘‘ Two Paths to the Good 
Life, ’’ attempts to build up a contrast 
between the moral and the esthetic, 
the controlled and the creative ways 
of life. A statement of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s in one of his, essays that one 
acquires lasting esteem “not for the 
fewness of faults but by the greatness 
of beauties ” had suggested the possibil- 
ity of such a contrast. Mr. Meland 
says :— 

The Pharisee was a moral man; but Jesus 
possessed a ‘greater goodness. Meletus was 
a moral person ; but Socrates embodied what 
was more significant. Sees 


It is obvious that pic complete 
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. absence of faults cannot mean. tie 


possession of virtue. Just as. white 
means something definite’ and positive 


and not merely the absence of black 


or of grey, so virtue means the posses- 
sion of positive and definite qualities. 
The antithesis states contrasts rather 
than contradictions. Mr. Meland 
makes a needless distinction with mis- 
leading implications in so far as the 
unwary may deduce a conflict between 
moral earnestness and creative activity. 


Wes<ern civilisation, as he brings out, 
citing Matthew Arnold, is a complex 
synthesis of Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Arnold complained that the Hellenic 
or creative aspects of self-development 
were being neglected by his country- 
men and he insisted upon their cul- 
tivation, The aim of every prescription, 
whether moral or esthetic, is undoubt- 
edly self-realisation, and it will be 
admitted that for an all-round and 
harmorious life strictness of conduct 
is aS necessary as spontaneity of con- 
sciousnsss. The formulation of a 
code oi conduct calculated to achieve 
individual and collective well-being 
might have been rendered necessary 
by the inability of common humanity 
to percsive and to follow the creative 
process of self-realisation. The creative 
process with its spontaneous conscious- 
ness of the universe and man’s place 
in it is:n complete harmony with ‘the 
inner workings of Nature. This is 
proved oy the intuitional apprehensions 
of eternal truths by mystics and poets 
who in their highest flights transcend 
the workings of human reason. It is 
thus thet the creative or the esthetic 
fashioning of being naturally implies 
the restrictions imposed by the con- 
scious kuman intellect in the form of 
the moral code. 

It is e fatal fallacy that morals are 
all very well for the plodder but can be 
dispensed with by the man of genius. 
The more spirited the steed, the firmer 
must be the hand-on the bridle. The 
flame of what the world calls genius 


“would barn with a less flickering light 


if the arz of living were given its right- ` 
ful place as the greatest of all arts. 
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SCIENCE: FACT AND THEORY 


We publish in this issue an inter- 
esting article from the pen of Sir 
Richard Gregory, the Editor of 
Nature since 1919. He is as disting- 
uished for his humane and responsi- 
ble approach to the problems which 


. applied science has created as for 


His clarity of thought on the philos- 
ophy of science, which this article 
reflects. We will take this occasion 
to quote here a letter from Sir 
Richard to our friend Dr. Naga 
Raja Sarma, whose review of his 
volume Religion in Science and 
Civilization had appeared in this 
magazine. On the 2nd of February 
I94I Sir. Richard wrote :— 

I much appreciate the thoughtful 
notice of my book on “ Religion in 
Science and Civilization ’’ contributed 
by you to the November issue of THE 
ARYAN PATH and I wish to express my 
thanks for your clear statement of the 
main points presented by me. No 
other reviewer has dealt with the book 
in such an understanding way, because 
all of them have interpreted “Religion” 
in terms of ‘ Christianity ’’, and have 


missed the view that it represents an 
urge towards the attainment of high 
ideals which 1s common to all great 
human faiths and doctrines. 


I may say that the philosophy of 
Christian theology does not appeal to 
me at all, largely because it is based 
upon evidence for which historical 
support is unconvincing and requires 
the rejection of biological truths. 
The Indian philosophy to which you 
refer makes closer contacts with my 
thoughts, and there is no conflict 
between it and the natural sciences. 
It is only by service to human welfare 
that I care to measure the value of 
any religion. We may find in such 
influence and teaching the tie of world 
fellowship which most of us desire. 


You have no doubt read the chapter 

1 “Sacred Books and Doctrines ” ‘In 
my book. These different books o“ 
the great world religions, beginning 
with 178 pages of extracts from the 
Hindu Scriptures, are brought together 
in a volume of 1400 pages since publish- 
ed under the title of The Bible of thz 
World, by Messrs. Kegan Paul, London. 
The editors are Drs, Ballou and Friess, 
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of Columbia University, New York. 
The volume should be of great value 
in-extending knowledge of the lofty 
thoughts of the greatest and highest 
religious teachers. 


The middle paragraph of the 
ubove letter clearly indicates the 
breadth of view and depth of insight 
of our distinguished contributor. 
His article, however, shows how very 
difficult it is even for such a man of 
science to transcend the limitations 
created by its theories and hypoth- 
eses. No one could respect a 
scientist who disregarded well-estab- 
lished, repeatedly verified and 
reverifiable truths; but in what 
light does it place a scientist to fail 
to challenge the ring-pass-not of con- 
jectural theories? In this article, 
for example, our esteemed contrib- 
utor’s thesis is founded upon a 
premise by no means established, 
viz. that human civilization began 
in the ignorance of savagery ; that 
the early religion of mankind was 
magic, and its practice was a 
blind groping after knowledge. 
Now this is theory—not established 
fact. However far back we go in 
the history of the human race 
we come upon great civilizations— 
expressions of grand cultures, some 
of which, at any rate, prove them- 
selves on examination superior to 
our own of the twentieth century. 
Take China or Egypt or India; take 
the South and Central Americas: 
take their archaic periods ; and what 
do we find? Even in those ancient 
periods these civilizations had al- 
ready reached a very high level. 


How many centuries must we allow 


‘for tke development of such cultures 


—archaic in themselves ? 

We are beholden to Sir Richard 
Gregery for his remark—‘ The 
Indian philosophy to which you 
refer makes closer contacts with my 
thoughts, and there is no conflict 
between it and the natural sciences.” 
Now, Hindu chronology has been for 
long a tantalizing subject and its 
figures have been in doubt and 
dispu:e ; it seems as if for the time 
being the Western Orientalist is in 
possession of victory, and he smiles 
at the romancing of the orthodox 
Braheranical figures. But it is not 
likely that he will hold the field for 
very Ing. | 

Ancient Indian lore has many 
imporzant truths to impart to the 
modern astronomer, anthropologist, ' 
chemist, physiologist and psychol- 
ogist. And the cause of the advance- 
ment 2f knowledge would gain were 
dispassionate seekers after truth like 
Sir Rihard Gregory to consider as 
workirg hypotheses. other theories 
than chose advanced by modern 
science. For example, this: that 
humar civilization on earth did 
not begin in savagery (as we have 
already pointed out, modern science 
has næ proven this and we opine 
that it cannot do sc) but that since 
the very dawn of human mind there 
have ben geniuses and sages living 
side br side with animal men and 
savages. Putting aside for an hour 
the ticxlish question of how these 
classes originated—Esoteric Philos- 
ophy Las an answer for it—let a 
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clear thinker like Sir Richard 
examine the results of such a 
theory on the understanding of 
history and of human development. 
On the basis of this theory many 
puzzles and unsolved problems of 
today will be answered. This will 
naturally lead to enquiry into the 
origin and the genesis of human 
knowledge, will reveal the working 
of the Law of Periodicity and of 
Cycles, of the rise and fall of civiliza- 


tions, and will enable us to evaluate 
afresh the grand achievements of 
magicians and astrologers and al- 
chemists of ancient days. 

There are other points in Sir 
Richard’s article on which we would 
like to comment did space not forbid. 
We print it with pleasure and appeal 
to our mystically inclined readers to 
note how close Sir Richard comes 
on many points to their own cogita- 
tions and idéas. 


SCIENTIFIC PURPOSE AND THOUGHT 


In the study of man and his 
activities three types of cultural 
development may be recognized ; and 
they are all measured by different 
standards. In the fine arts the 
imaginative qualities of the mind 
appeal primarily to the emotions 
through stimulation of the esthetic 
judgment; material culture is the 
province of the industrial arts; and 
sclence—the domain of reason—is 
systematic and formulated knowl- 
edge in all fields of human understan- 
ding—natural, moral, social and 
political. 


Natural science or natural philos- 
ophy is only one division of science 
as thus defined, yet, in general usage, 
the single word “ science ” signifies 
verifiable knowledge acquired by 
observation and experiment. The 
history of civilization from this point 
of view is a history of intellectual 
development in which science has 
been the chief factor in changing 


habits of thought from superficial] 
observation and magical theories of 
causation to clear concepts, rational 
conclusions and progressive prin- 
ciples in the advancement of man 
and society. 


In the most primitive times man 
had to acquire knowledge of the 
world of Nature around him in order 
to survive. The effort to secure the 
food and shelter necessary for his 
existence demanded a never-ceasing 
exploitation of the resources of his 
environment for the progressive 
improvement of his material equip- 
ment—an equipment which he learn- 
ed to turn against his fellow-man, no 
less than against the animal world 
upon which he preyed for food and 
clothing, or against which he must 
defend himself. But in this struggle, 
even more than on his personal prow- 
ess, his skill and his knowledge of 
the habits of food—plant and animal! 
—man relied upon his imagined 
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understanding of, and his supposed 
` power to control, the hidden causes 
of the nature and behaviour of the 
beings and objects of his world; in 
other wards, his will to survive was 
rooted in magic. Though the magical 
beliefs of primitive man may seem 
to us vain and crude, they should not 
be despised ; for in these blind grop- 
ings to probe causation in Nature 
may be seen the remote and humble 
beginnings of -the urge to the 
understanding of the universe, which 
is science. 

It is common in these days to 
think of progress in terms of material 
development and to leave out of 
consideration the contacts of science 
with what is known as “polite” 
learning : literature, art, music, relig- 
ion and other expressions of the 
human spirit. The noblest works of 
man are not, however, represented 
by great industrial advances, but by 
the search for the truths upon which 
they are based, and by the influence 
of this effort upon personal and 
social ethics. It is in this desire to 
discover and to understand all that 
he can about factors which influence 
his existence upon the earth that man 
differs from other living creatures, 
whether the motive of his endeavours 
is direct use or purely intellectual 
expansion. ° 

‘In the pursuit of natural knowl- 
edge, therefore, the common object 
is to solve problems of life and 
thought, and all additions to knowl- 
edge. thus gained contribute to the 
world’s store, whether they admit of 
immediate practical application or 


are deposited in the archives of 
science for safe-keeping. There can 
be sciertific knowledge without ac- 
tion, awd action without scientific 
know.ecge ; and the two are combin- 
ed in applied science for practica! 
service. There are, however, many 
aspeccs of Nature which appeal tc 
the human mind, in addition to those 
in wh:ck usefulness is the measure of 
achievement. Purely scientific studies . 
may cdam to represent this attitude 
towards knowledge for its own sake 
and t3 be responses to a stimulus 
more exelted than that derived solely 
from material aims. So long as this 
spirit prevails, the influence of the 
high icecls of truth-seeking associat- 
ed with scientific research will be 
extended : without them, science be- 
comes 3 business in which the highest 
attributes and needs of human nature 
take no part. 

Worder and worship are more 
primitive reactions to Nature than 
those exercised by inquiring minds; 
and they have different standards of 
value. They are mostly aroused by 
what 13 mysterious, and are more 
emotiona. than rational. . Organised 
worship is religion, and organised 
natural knowledge in its service was 
the beg-nning of applied science. Ob- 
servations of the changing aspects 
of the ske were used, however, not 
only to d2termine dates of religious 
rites and seasonal operations, but 
also to construct a scheme or theory 
to expleir what had been observed 
and recorded. In so far as the, ob- 
servations approached natural truth, 
with waatever purpose or motive 
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they were made, they are part of 
the permanent store of natural 
knowledge. 

Concepts of natural causes and 
phenomena must change with in- 
creased insight and inquiry, whether 
the interpretations represented by 
them are myths or scientific theories. 
_ Science asks for no faith in theories, 
except as rational explanations based 
upon verifiable observations, or as 
suggestive schemes which may or 
may not be found true when tested 
by further knowledge. Its duty is 
to observe with open eye and un- 
prejudiced mind the picture present- 
ed by Nature, and to get nearer and 
nearer to the view. No loss of the 
sense of beauty need be involved in 
the analysis of the details which 
create the picture. The scientific 
mind is not satisfied with distant 
views and is critical of itself and its 
conclusions. It must, however, re- 
cord faithfully what it perceives, 
knowing that the value of the record 
will be measured by its approach to 
permanent truth. “ True to Nature ” 
is the highest tribute that can be paid 
toa scientific testimony, as it is also 
to reflections of Nature expressed in 
art and literature. 

Krom a practical, as well as from 
an artistic, point of view, it does not 
matter whether the sun, moon, 
planets and stars revolve around the 
earth as their centre, or whether the 
sun is the centre around which the 
earth and the other planets revolve 
while the celestial sphere turns a- 
round them daily. Early astronomers 
were able to apply their observations 


and discoveries, and thus to use 
knowledge for action, independently ` 
of any theory as to the cause or 
causes of celestial movements. For 
example, they had no correct concep- 
tion of the place of the solar 
system in the structure of the uni- 
verse, yet they discovered that the 
movements of the heavenly bodies 
were governed by laws and were 
amenable to calculation ; and by this 
knowledge they founded the science 
of astronomy, which is now rarely 
regarded as an applied science but 
is looked upon as a purely intellect- 
ual occupation of academic or recrea- 
tional interest. 

The discovery and the practical 
use of celestial movements are truly 
scientific achievements ; and records 
of them remain as permanent parts of 
the early history of science independ- 
ently of-the religious conceptions 
with which they were associated. 
This early association of natural 
phenomena with divine personalities 
gave particular importance to 
astronomical science, as well as 
power to the priestly guardians o: 
the knowledge acquired by observa- 
tion. Chief among the celestial 
objects personified as the leading 
deity in all early religions is the sun, 
which daily brings light and warmth 
to mankind and all living things on 
the earth. Many other objects and 
events in earth and sky have been 
regarded as sacred and, like the sun, 
have been worshipped as deities 
bélonging to an external world, or 
because their properties or actions 
suggested the existence of forces 
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other than those due to human 
agencies. 

When early man began to cultivate 
plants for food, he must have looked 
to the heavens for guidance in his 
calendar of operations in his fields 
and among his flocks and herds. 
Movements of celestial bodies, and 
the changing aspects of the sky 
during the year, were observed and 
remembered or recorded to mark the 
times of sowing and reaping and 
other activities upon which man’s 
daily life depended. Practical pur- 
pose, and not the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, was thus the 
motive of the earliest observations 
of Nature represented in the begin- 
nings of the arts of agriculture and 
astrolcgy. Properties of natural 
things, and simple relationships 
between them and natural phenom- 
ena, were discovered and used for 
human service before the mind was 
occupied with attempts to explain 
them. As they were mysterious, 
they were all associated with super- 
natural powers or causes ; and these 
, became objects of worship. 

The observations required to mark 
the times of operations of life in 
days, months and years thus became 
associated with religious observances 
and with magic, which represented 
man’s crude attempts to control 
them. Continuous records of celestial 
events revealed that they followed 
one another in orderly succession 
and could, therefore, be used for 
prediction. As the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets then known, 
Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury 


and Mars, were deities personified, 
it wa: natural to associate them 
with cirect influences upon human 
life, «specially when they were 
visible Their movements were found 
to follcw regular rules, and to result 
in reafpearances at intervals measur- 
ed in Gays, months or years. It was ' 
possible, therefore, to predict these 
celestiel visits many years in ad- 
vance; and as all things and move- 
ments vere valued in terms of their 
service to man, it was believed that 
their o:currences could be used to 
forecast human characteristics and 
affairs. 

Knov ledge acquired to mark times 
and sea: ons for operations of life was 
thus given the power of divination ; 
and this practical application of it 
was the purpose of the astronomical 
observa-ions made until relatively 
modern zimes. While the chief duty 
of the cbservers was to record the 
position. of the sun, moon and other 
celestial objects in order to determine 
times ard seasons, they had also to 
interpret the meaning of aspects of 
the heavens in the present and the 
future. In addition to stating the 
astronomical state of the sky, they 
often added comments upon current 
affairs oz suggested that the signs 
portended favours or disasters willed 
by the gods, whose influences were 
believed <o be reflected in the move- 
ments o: the planets and other 
celestial Lodies. This was the theory 
upon wh ch the predictions of early 
astrologezs were based; and in those 
times there were very good reasons 
for accefting it. When, however, 
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the planets and other celestial objects 
were divested of their divine attri- 
butes, and became substance instead 
of spirit, and their movements were 
proved to be controlled by the law 
of gravitation instead of by personal 
deities, the art of astrology required 
other principles based upon scientific 
evidence to make its works rationally 
acceptable. 

Observations carefully made and 
precisely recorded may be used or 
explained in various ways, but they 
are part of the permanent structure 
of natural knowledge. Whether 
undertaken with direct practical 
service in mind, or purely in the 
spirit of interest in natural objects 
and processes, is unimportant in 
comparison with the perception they 
afford of natural truths. In this 
respect, all who contribute to the 
store of verifiable knowledge increase 
the useful and the intellectual her- 
itages of the human race. 

Man is, indeed, more than an 
animal needing food and shelter and 
other essential means of existence: 
he seeks also to understand the 
nature and meaning of these things, 
usually with the view of deriving 
advantage for himself or for others 
from his discoveries, but often also 
with the desire to satisfy his curios- 
ity in the object and operations of 
Nature. The common aim is to 
obtain information by inquiry and 
experience, though the motive in 
one type of observer is application 
of the knowledge gained, while in the 
other it is to explore the unknown 
and to explain the mysterious, The 
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standard of value of one is use and 
of the other, intellectual satisfaction ; 
the difference between the two is that 
between practical service and phi- 
losophy. 

The discovery that certain natural 
events were repeated in orderly 
succession, and that their re-occur- 
rence could be predicted, was a prac- 
tical generalisation from systematic 
observations and revealed, therc- 
fore, a natural relationship. Ii a 
generalisation is well-founded, it re- 
mains true independently of specula- 
tions as to the powers or the causes 
which create and control the natura! 
phenomena observed. When the 
mind cannot comprehend the causes 
ef such phenomena, it relegates them 
to the supernatural and regards then: 
as expressing the will of deities to be 
worshipped in fear or adoration. 

At all times, Nature has created 
wonder in the human mind as well 
as the desire to use and to under- 
stand the proximate or ultimate 
causes of what is perceived by the 
senses. Knowledge of natural prop- 
erties and effects was first acquired 
to supply needs of the body; and 
their interpretation as influences of 
spirits in the empyrean has mystery 
as its basis. The separation of the 
study of Nature from that of per- 
sonal deities was made by eariy 
Greek philosophers. In the sixth 
century before the Christian era, 
Thales, Xenophanes and Pythagoras 
opened up those veins of speculative 
philosophy which occupied aftcr- 
wards so large a part of Greei. 
intellectual energy. It is in their 
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philosophies that the idea of an 
impersonal Nature was considered as 
a: subject of study apart from 
mythical conceptions. They defined 
the scope of natural philosophy 
with its objective character and 
invariable laws, discoverable by the 
exercise of human intellect, and they 
fitst used the word phusis, signifying 
Nature, and surviving in the words 
physics, physiology, physiography, 
and similar derivatives, to disting- 
nish such studies from theology. 
When early Greek philosophers 
began to speculate upon the nature 
of the universe and the meaning of 
life they introduced the spirit of 
liberty of thought in inquiring 
into all things—sacred, social or 
political—independent of authority, 
and thus established the principle of 
intellectual freedom essential for the 
advance of science, art, literature, 
or any other aspect of civilized 
culture. Many of their speculations 
were crude im the light of modern 
= knowledge, but they all represented 
attempts to apply reason to the 
problems presented to human senses, 
and some have proved to be of-fun- 
damental significance. The particular 
contributions of ‘the Greeks were 
not in the technical arts and 
crafts, or in knowledge gained by 
observation and experiment, but in 
generalised thinking about univer- 
sals. Their characteristic was creative 
theught and theory on intellectual 
planes as far removed from needs of 
the body as mind is apart from 
matter. They used knowledge of 
natural properties and processes, 


acquti:e by observers and craftsmen 
before ‘he classical period, not as 
useful applications of science but to 
construct philosophic systems whick 
were lozically sound and therefore 
requireé no other proof. It was — 
believed that truth in Nature could 
be revealed by abstract thought, 
without the slow and laborious 
process of learning by experience 


‘what things or circumstances in 


earth or sky could be applied to 
useful human service. 

In on: of his aphorisms, Francis 
Bacon said that “‘All knowledge 
should be referred to use and action.” 
On th:s narrow view, the value of 
scientiiic work is measured in terms 
of application to human service, 
without consideraticn of the dignity 
of kncw.edge and the intellectual 
aspiration to attain it. It is true 
that the main object of Bacon’s New 
Philoscphy was to enlarge the domin- 
ion of men by increasing his knowl- 
edge aid control of operations of 
Nature; and in this..sense - the 
standard of scientific achievement is 
service.. Whether his philosophy was 
limited tc this outlook is, however, 
unimportant in comparison with his 


‘advocacy of independent. observa- 


tions cf natural operations and 
events, and. legitimate inferences 
from therr., free from prejudice and to 


‘be judged only by their faithfulness 


to natura. truth. Whatever views 
may be held as to the interrelation- 
ships between science and society, 
civilized lize is shaped by the uses to 
which scientific discoveries are put; 
and the spirit and method of scientific 
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inquiry are now accepted as essential 
principles in the pursuit of truth 
through verifiable evidence of any 
kind. 

Theories based upon such evidence 
are mental models of structures and 
actions for use as stepping-stones tó 
further knowledge, and they have to 
be modified or discarded when they 
fail to satisfy crucial tests of their 
validity. Most natural philosophers 
are content to base their understand- 
ing of Nature upon the solid ground 
of observed facts, and to leave 
ultimate meanings to metaphysical 
minds. They are constructional en- 
gineers continually building bridges 
to cross into new territories and 
using materials of which they have 
discovered or created properties of 
practical value in the execution of 
the design. As the traffic of science 
increases, such bridges have to be 
replaced from time to time by others 
of newer designs and better mate- 
rials ; but the purpose is, as it is in all 
forms of organic hfe, the efficient 
adaptation of structure to function. 

Artists and poets may use their 
imaginations to construct scenes and 
cities having no factual foundation ; 
and without deliberate intention they 
sometimes anticipate designs and 
developments which eventually come 
to pass. Such conceptions of truth 
belong, however, to mysticism rather 
than to realism. The anticipations 
of expanding applications of scientific 
discoveries and their social con- 
sequences, made by Mr. H. G. Wells 
in many of his outlooks upon life, are 
of a very different character. They 
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are similar-in nature to scientiñc 
theories in which new relationships 
are foreseen from observed reactions, 
and are afterwards confirmed. They 
represent the products of a dis- 
ciplined imagination working upon 
existing knowledge with the wide 
vision and the adventurous insight 
by which the greatest advances have 
been made in both pure and applied 
science. It is in this spirit, and by 
the recognition of possibilities in 
opportunities presented by new 
contributions to knowledge, that 
material progress is achieved in 
industry and in science. 

In these aspects of progress, theory 
and practice are complementary 
factors of service, each being used to 
reconstruct the other by relating 
effect to cause. This is. the method 
of Bacon's inductive philosophy ; and 
the achievements of modern science 
are due to its application. It 
is possible, however, to arrive at 
generalisations about the nature of 
things and the structure of the 
universe by theoretical reasoning 
independently, or largely so, of 
observational or experimental evi- 
dence. With a few great exceptions, 
this was the method of approach of 
the classical Greek philosophers to- 
wards problems,of Nature; and it 
takes an important place in the 
history of science. They gave little 
consideration to the practical or use- 
ful services of science represented by 
chemistry, mechanics and enginecr- 
ing, but they take a supreme placc 
by their philosophic and mathemat- 
ical contributions. Many other 
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philosophers have meditated upon 


the nature of matter and space, each 
conceiving theories of primary el- 
ements or substances from which 
everything in the universe was form- 
ed and evolved. Abstract ideas about 
causes are thus discussed as propo- 
sitions to be. established or rejected 
by logical reasoning independently 
of knowledge perceptible by the 
senses. | 

In the fields of applied science, 
usefulness is the standard of value 
of both fact and theory. Natural 
relationships and laws represent the 
accumulation and collation of empir- 
ical knowledge, and nothing more is 
desired or claimed of them than 
service in action. Whether such 
generalisations, arrived at by theo- 
retical and experimental research, are 
purely tautological, and have no 
other significance, is too abstract a 
proposition to influence the activities 
of scientific workers generally in 
laboratory or field. When, however, 
the special theory of relativity, the 
quantum theory, the indeterminancy 
principle and similar mathematical 
conceptions, become factors which 
have to be taken into consideration 
in constructing rational schemes of 
structure and happenings in atoms 
and in the universe, physical laws 
appear to be only convenient rule- 
of-thumb guides to practice and not 
ultimate truths. poi 

Most scientific workers are satisfied 
with confirmatory experiment or 
observation as a test of the validity 
of a theory or principle. Clerk 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic equations 
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were of this type and were estab- 


lished as true by the experiments of 


Hertz and Lodge. Mathematical 
equations thus interpreted in phys- 
ical phenomena often develop, how- 
ever, into broader schemes and sug- 
gest that other states or conditions 
exist for which no objective proof 
may be attainable. In arriving at 
such equations upon purely mathe- 
matical principles, it is permissible 
to assume properties and relation- 
ships without reference to conscious 
knowledge of them. Though only a 
few of these revelations of the mind 
find contact with reality, while the 
rest belong to the realm of ideals, 
the general shape of the structure 
deperds upon mathematical reason- 
ing, which may be logically sound - 
even when it does not coincide with 
observational knowledge. 

The right of mathematicians tc 
construct schemes of this kind, in 
which laws are derived from æ priori 
concedts, must be conceded, however 
unsubstantial such flights of imagina- 
tion may appear to practical minds. 
A physical law is not an unalterable 
creed, but astatement of knowledge 
of particular relationships of Nature 
derived from observation and expe- 
rience [It has to be altered when 
cases arise which are not covered by 
it, anc is not, therefore, a permanent 
statute. No scientific mind supposes 
that <¢ physical law is among the 
eterna. verities or a faith which it is 
sacrileze to assail. It is sufficient for 
most scientific workers to pursue 
their diligent ‘‘ digging for victory,”’ 
continually clearing the land of 
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weeds and. confident that their 
labours will lead to practical knowl- 
edge of natural processes as well as 
supplies for human needs. It is 
upon the accumulation of these 
products of scientific industry in 
a world store, with distributing 
agencies everywhere, that modern 
civilization depends for whatever 
material advantages it possesses. 
Work of this kind is not under- 
taken in a hap-hazard way and is 
guided by what is known about 
relations between actions and effects. 
These admit of test and expansion 
by the method of experiment, the 
results of which are judged in the 
light of practical service. No claim 
is made that problems thus attacked 
and solved represent more than 
approaches to ultimate truth; but no 
one can dispute their significance as 
stages in the growth of natural 
knowledge. Itissometimes suggest- 
ed that fundamental laws established 
by this laborious method of scientific 
inquiry might have been conceived 
by mathematical reasoning without 
reference to observation. On this 
view, the experimental method, 
valuable as it is for use and action, 
represents surface digging rather 
than the deep mining at the bottom 
of mathematical shafts, and takes a 
much longer time to secure profitable 
returns. However this may be, it 
is the method which appeals to most 
minds, because it leads to results 
which can be tested and are accepted 
only when verified by independent 
experience. Such verifiable knowl- 
edge is the substance of most 


contributions to scientific societies, 
and its value depends largely upon 
closeness of contact with observable 
phenomena. 

There are, however, other stand- 
ards of value in Nature, in addition 
to those based upon scientific meth- 
ods of inquiry. These methods may, 
for example, be used to construct 
theories of the nature of the universe 
from what has been discovered as to 
the constitution and distribution of 
the bodies in it, but such theories 
can obviously be nothing more than 
rational pictures painted in the pig- 
ments available at the time. As they 
must change with the expansion of 
theoretical and observational knowl- 
edge, they can never be more than 
temporary schemes which explain 
what is known when they are ex- 
pressed and suggest a possible past 
and future history from present 
appearances. Mathematics and phi- 
losophy are, however, not confined 
to known laws of Nature or to 
observable phenomena : though these 
may be used in constructing mechan- 
ical systems of the universe, they 
are not essential factors in mathemai- 
ical conceptions, any more than they 
are in poetic flights of fancy. Ideas 
as to the origin and construction of 
the universe, based on logical 
mathematical ‘principles, can only 
be refuted, therefore, by positive 
evidence of their untruth, and not 
by the apparent lack of contact with 
what is known when they are pui 
forward. 

Our senses determine the range 0; 
objective phenomena, whatever 
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instrumental or other means are used 


to extend them ; but creative thought. 


has no such limitations. It is the 
‘source of the greatest human 
achievements, whether expressed in 
music and poetry or in scientific 
discovery and invention. Its exercise 
is determined not by what is known 
but by what is unknown; and whether 
a pursuit is worth while must be 
measured by originality of intenti6én 
and ‘result rather than by direct 
intellectual or practical service. 
Here, then, is the common standard 
by which all scientific inquiries, and 
all expressions of human feeling, may 
be judged. It makes no distinction 
between pure and applied science, so 
long as the object is increase of 
knowledge and the endeavour is the 
discovery of truth. 

When this is borne in mind, the 
pursuit: of knowledge for its own 
sake becomes just as estimable an 
occupation as that in which the 
purpose is use or action. It is 


generally acknowledged that re- 
searcles undertaken to solve purely 
scientific problems, and without 
thougat of their proximate or 
ultimate usefulness, have been the 
starting-points of most of the great 
achievements of modern science; and 
such academic or philosophic activ- 
ities should not be excluded in 
planning scientific work for the 
benefit of the community. Science 
has trensformed so many aspects of 
modern civilization that structures 
of society designed in earlier times 
have teen shaken to their founda- 
tions by it. Its sources and resources 
give amost unlimited powers to 
constrict a world in which life can 
be mace worth living to all peoples 
of the earth, if they are wisely used. 
They are the material basis upon 
which sound plans of reconstruction 
must be built and provision be made 
for the expansion of knowledge in the 
intelleccual as well as the practical 
service >f mankind. 

RICHARD A. GREGORY 


FORMER ANTI-INDIAN ART CRITICISM 
ITS REAL BACKGROUND 


[ What could promote the feeling of brotherhood among races and nations 
better than the vivifying cultural interchange among the peoples of the world 
which Dr. Hermann Goetz, a recognised authority on Indian art, gives us here 
as the present-day concept of art? A creative intercourse among the arts 07 
all nations, “all permanently fructifying each other and each again re-creating, 
the new impressions into perfect forms of self-expression. ’’ In an ideal society 
would not all human contacts be describable in similar terms? Arts at the 
present day would seem to be pointing the way to generous mutual apprecia- 


tion and mutual help.—Ep. ] 


Nothing has so much poisoned 
Indian art and art research as the 
deplorable West-contra-East con- 
troversy. That for a long time prom- 
iment European scholars either 
denied any artistic quality to Indian 
art or acknowledged it merely as a 
degenerate offshoot of Hellenic 
civilisation, has so irritated Indian 
artists and art historians that a 
great section of Indian art studies 
has been diverted from a natural 
and healthy development. It has 
created a well understandable prej- 
udice against all Western art, in 
other words, against the present art 
of the greater part of our globe. It 
has overshadowed the fact that 
much greater art authorities than 
the adverse critics, and among them 
old as well as new ones, such as 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, ` Rodin, 
Rothenstein and many others, have 
highly appreciated Indian art. It 
has kept Indians in ignorance of the 
fact that their art is at present ack- 
nowledged by every up-to-date 
critic and historian in the world as 


one of the great representative 
creations of human culture. It has 
broken the contact of living Indian 
art with the exterior world, whereas 
outside India the arts of all the 
nations are more and more conver- 
ging, modern Western art having 
broken through its former prejudices 
to draw mighty inspiration from Asia 
as well as from the South Seas, Africa 
and America. [t has kept Indian art 
criticism in a no longer necessary’ 
self-vindication, whereas inter- 
national criticism has progressed to 
methods and standards doing justice 
to every art of the world, including 
that of India. It has driven Indian 
art history into sterile controversics 
on the rôle of foreign influences, 
whereas the value of every art is 
dependent only on the creative 
inspiration obliterating such influ- 
ences. It-has inspired the theory of 
an Indian art isolated from the rest 
of the world, whereas international 
research of the last decades has 
pulled down the old barriers between 
all nations and civilisations, and 
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human art is now visualised as the 
creative intercourse of innumerable 
equal social individualities, all per- 
manently fructifying each other, 
and each again re-creating the new 
impressions into perfect forms of 
self-expression. While the arts and 
the art research of the world are 
growing together, those of India have 
become isolated. | 

How has this been possible? Be- 
cause the adverse criticism was taken 
as a challenge from the authorized 
representatives of Western civiliza- 
tion, and not as what it really was, 
a temporary current in the whirlpool 
of European cultural problems. The 
infallible authority which every 
European opinion enjoyed in India 
during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, resulted in an exces- 
sive overestimation of any such 
opinion, even when public opinion 
rejected it with indignation. An 
insufficient acquaintance by Indians 
with European affairs, which only 
now begins to disappear, prevented 
the correct assessment of its real 
importance. And the very indigna- 
tion created by such utterances 
finally led to such an alienation that 
any. correction became practically 
impossible. When certain European 
scholars denied the value and the 
originality of Indianvart, Indian art- 
ists and art critics did not ask 
whether those scholars really repre- 
sented competent Western opinion 
but retired to their great national 
art of the past and turned their backs 
on Western art and art criticism, 
not aware how much interest in and 
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sympa-ay for Indian culture and art 
were growing in the West. 

Even with the best will in the 
world, it could not be expected that 


Europe should frorn the beginning 


have appreciated Indian art. Europe 
had first to become acquainted with 
Indian art and art ideals, and this 
could only happen if real master- 
pieces were made accessible to the 
public in good reproductions and 
first-cless originals. Even Greek art, 
which ras so long teen the guiding 
star of Western artists, has acquired 
its autaority only since the Renais- 
sance vhen it could be studied by a 
large public in great museums and in 
innumerable publications. But Greek 
and Rcman monuments were found 
on European soil whereas India was 
far away. And could an appreciation 
be expected from the earliest scientif- 
ic pubkcations, most of which. were 
illustrated by untrained British offic- 
jals or from cheap bazar pictures ? 
Or from the sculptures which had 
been dragged away from India by 
quite inexperienced travellers? In 
the later Indian Middle Ages enor- 
mous quantities of sculptures were 
executed which were intended only 
as parts of great decorative schemes. 
Isolated from their frame, these 
sculptures are valueless, and yet it 
is just these which at first filled 
Westerr musea. On the same lines 
also, ccllections of European art 
might te brought together with the 
same dsastrous effect; much of the 
Westerr art in Indian museums is of 
the same type, and has likewise 
either tndermined Indian taste or 
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aroused a healthy, but unjustified, 
opposition, Only in the last decades 
has good Indian art become known 
in the West, and European and 
American opinion has gone over to 
admiration. 

But this is only one side of the 
problem. In order to appreciate an 
alien art, it is necessary to be pre- 
pared for it, to bein a sensitive and 
responsive state of mind. This 
condition, however, presupposes long 
training and a broad cultural tra- 
dition, and these are found in any 
society only periodically. In Europe 
this condition was actually fulfilled 
in the period from the seventeenth 
to the early nineteenth century, when 
India was hardly known; such 
genuine Indian art as came to 
Europe (e. g., textiles and Mogul 
miniatures) was much admired and 
esteemed. But then the great social 
and economic upheaval, initiated by 
British industrialization and the 
French revolution, disorganized 
European artistic tradition and taste 
as much as, on the other hand, it 
gave tremendous stimulus to other 
aspects of civilization. It necessitated 
a whole century to strike again the 
cultural balance, and the political 
balance has not yet been restored, 
down to the present day. The old 
aristocracy was swamped by vigorous 
social upstarts without cultural train- 
ing and sensitiveness ; the old ideals 
for which art had so far stood, pass- 
ed away, and new ideals, new tasks 
and new forms of life began to assume 
shape only slowly. 

In the same way in which the 


Indian cultured classes have in the 
last decades reacted against the 
drabness of an invading early cap- 
italism by a reversion towards the 
great arts of a balanced past, Europe- 
an artists and art connoisseurs, 
poets and thinkers of the last 
century likewise turned towards the 
great old arts; and as Indians, 
according to their individual tem- 
peraments, vacillate between the 
grand memory of the classical Gupta 
age and the sweet intimacy of 
Mogal and Rajput tradition, so the 
Western Classicists sought consola- 
tion in Greek, Roman and Renais- 
sance art and literature, and the 
Romantics in the simple mysticism 
of Gothic culture. As for many 
people in present-day India the 
art of the national past is the only 
acceptable measure, so the Classicists 
and the Romantics acknowledged 
only the Greco-Roman or the 
Gothic ideals as standards for judg- 
ing other arts or civilizations of the 
world. With a philistine new 
bourgeoisie and a classicist or roman- 
tic orthodoxy of the educated 
classes, how could Europe be respor- 
sive to the call of the East? The 
lack of appreciation of Indian art 
in the nineteenth century was 
mainly a result of this incapacity 
to understand any art, European 
not less than Indian, which did not 
conform to these orthodox ideals. 
It was not a question of Wes! 
against East. For if Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese or Muslim art was not 
understood, European art of the 
early Middle Ages, of Byzantium 
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and of Russia, everything of the 
nature of the baroque and the 
recoco was likewise banned; such 
artists as now stand highest in our 
esteem, such as Greco, Tintoretto 
and Rembrandt, were snubbed. 
Only slowly a change for the 
better came: In fact, as early as 
the middle of the last century a 
minority of artists had begun to see 
the world with new eyes, not least 
under the impression of Japanese 
Ukiyoe engravings and Chinese 
Buddhist pictures. But these were 
pioneers. From the nineties on, this 
cultural revolution more and more 
conquered the leading sections of 
Western society, but it was only after 
the last war that the new tendencies 
gained supremacy in cultural life. 
Then modern civilization broke away 
{from the limitations of the nine- 
teenth century ; it accepted indus- 
trialization and tried to use it for a 
better, once again balanced form of 
society ; its outlook grew interna- 
tional, assimilating valuable inspira- 
tion from many countries, nations 
and civilizations. It was in this 
atmosphere that modern Western 
art developed, absorbing much of 
Eastern ideology alongside new 
technical experiments. Egypt and 
China have rejuvenated sculpture ; 
China and Japan, painting : Persia, 
Japan and India, book illustration ; 
India, the Far East and the Islamic 
countries, most forms of decorative 
art. And at the same time art 
criticism and art history have 
evolved a new, broader outlook and 
methods comprising the whole world. 


i 


Hew were Western criticism and 
art history influenced ‘by this 
change? As already noted, the 
majority of the middle classes oppos- 
ed tke new “crazy” tendencies 
until 1920, even 1930. And just 
from these circles there came most 
of the trst explorers of Indian art, 
such as Vincent Smith, Foucher, 
Griinvedel, von Le Coq, etc.. What- 
ever training they possessed, they 
were meinly philologists, and their 
outlook was far behind artistic 
opinion. They still represented the 
old clessicist orthodoxy when every- 
where around them broader-minded 
ideas were victoricus. They were 
not ckaracteristic of Western ideas 
on Indien art, and none of the 
younger generation has followed in 
their steps. Such artists as Rodin, 
Rotherstein, Roerich, Havell, and 
many cthers in whose work the 
study cf Indian art can be felt, have 
never accepted their ideas. 

This anti-Indian attitude cannot, 
however, always be explained as a 
mere relic of the past. It was con- 
ditioned also by ideas which, fer- 
menting everywhere in sections of 
European society, have finally found 
their expression in National-Socialist 
Germarry. Any one who has per- 
sonally mown the German critics of 
Indian ar: is aware that all of them 
were airii-Semites and imperialists, 
partisans of the Nazi doctrines in 
their pze-Hitlerite form, as they 
have beer. expressed in Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century. According 
to their rotions,. all cultural pro- 
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gress procceded from the Nordic 
supermen, and Indians as a dark 
race could, therefore, not have 
created any superior civilization. 
Whatever was great in India must 
have been the work of the Aryan or 
Greek conquering classes in the same 
way as in the Semitic countries 
everything of importance, such as 
the Christian religion, must have 
been the work of stray Aryan 
immigrants, Amorites, Philistines, 
etc.. Buddhism, moreover, is, like 
Judaism, a pessimistic ideology of 
the slave races to destroy the bright 
conquerors. Buddhism could, there- 
fore, never have created an art, nor 
later Hinduism, and their “ arts ” 
must, thus, have been caricatures of 
the genume arts of Nordic con- 
querors, in this case of the Greeks. 
In its official Nazi version this 
conception has, however, undergone 
a considerable transformation which 
—curiously enough-—-has mainly been 
the involuntary work of Jewish 
scholars. The “ Viennese school” 
under Joseph Strzygowski revolu- 
tionized European art history by 
exploring the elements of nomadic 
and of old Iranian art which had in 
different periods strongly influenced 
early Chinese, Indo-Scythian, late 
Roman, early Romanesque, Turkish- 
Muhammedan and Medizeval-Hindu 
(geometrical ornament and West- 
Indian sculpture style) art. By 
these studies the arts of Europe and 
of Asia were linked together as 
never before. But for this very 
reason Strzygowski was bitterly 
attacked by the conservative class- 


icists. Embittered by these attacks 
Strzygowski went finally so far as 
to decry all Southern arts ( Greco- 
Roman, Italian, Renaissance, Sassan- 
ian, Maurya, Gupta, etc.) as showy 
and superficial court arts in contrast 
to the popular symbolical arts of the 
North. Whereas most of his earlier 
results have been accepted by inter- 
national research, this latter thesis 
was not accepted even by most of 
his pupils. 

But it is just this North-contra- 
South theory which was taken up by 
the Nazi art critics. Since the time 
of the Romantic movement a current 
of anti-classicist ideas had existed, 
mainly in Germany, which decried 
Greco-Roman and Renaissance art as 
showy and materialistic ‘‘ Southern ” 
products, in contrast to the spiritua? 
mystic Gothic art of the North, and 
it found, even in the last decades, 
clever champions in the “ Rem- 
brandt-Deutsche,”’ Worringer (The 
Spirit of Gothic Art) and others. 
These ideas were now taken up by 
the Nazi ideologists and merged wita 
Strzygowski's antithesis and finally 
with their own theory of a great 
symbolic art of prehistoric Northern 
Europe as it had been developed by 
Cossina. Again the white man of 
the North is the only creative force 
of the untverse,’the only born thinker, 
artist and competent ruler; all the 
other races are slaves, and their ari 
and culture are rebellion and the 
spirit of disintegration. India, too. 
is a slave nation. Yet, if propagande 
purposes demand it, its former 
Aryan and Greek conquerors may be 
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brought to the foreground and the 
contribution of the darker-skinned 
Hindu population temporarily over- 
looked, in the same way as Malayo- 
Mongolian Japan, for the sake of the 
Axis alliance, has been advanced to 
the position of an “ Aryan ” nation. 

In the rest of the world, however, 
Indian art and Indian culture have 
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now been fully acknowledged by 
artists as well as by scholars as one 
of the chief representatives of human 
civilization. The time has passed 
when isolation m the interest of 
cultural self-defence was justified. 
The time has now come to reintegrate 
Indian art into the living stream of 
human art. 


HERMANN GOETZ 


REVERENCE FOR LAW 


That what makes for order “ is not 
the mere will of a monarch, however 
disinterested, but the spirit of reverence 
for law,” is brought out by Charles 
Roden Buxton in The Contempovary 
Review for February. ‘‘ Order depends, 
at bottom,” he maintains, 
or those particular virtues wnich meant most 
to the serious Roman—grav-tas, seriousness, 
and, above all, piefas, a sense of duty, a 
respect for observances, a reverence for the 
past, for the ancient loyalties and usages 
which are the growth of ages, and yet are so 
easily and quickly undermined. 

And he insists that “man must 
recognise, too, the principle of steady, 
purposeful, constructive labour” typ- 
ical of which he finds the life of the 
Italian farmer. 


Of gravitas and pietas India knows 


no dearth. There is perhaps no country 
at the present day with greater rey- 
erence for its heritage or with a more 
compelling sense of duty towards it. 
But the right attitude towards “ steady, 
purposeiul, constructive labour ” we do 
quite generally and disastrously: lack. 
The caste system, admirable as orig- 
inally ccnceived but grown rigid in the 
course af ages, deserves only part of 
the blame. The rest must be laid at 
the doot of the false standards bred 
by Western education with its over- 
emphasis on qualifying for clerical 
posts. Recognition of the dignity of 
all honest work is necessary not only 
for our sconomic and social advance 
but also for the final laying of the 
spectre of Untouchability. 


KIERKEGAARD AND THE PRESENT AGE 


[ To Kierkegaard, into whose painful, all-consuming zeal for Truth Mr. 
Hugh PA. Fausset here gives us an insight, the solitary path of independent 
thought-——Godward—was a via dolorosa, “To be great,” wrote Emerson, “1s 
to be misunderstood. ?” Kierkegaard did not come back from his quest emp- 
ty-handed—no honest searcher ever does. His conviction that “it is only after 
the individual has acquired an ethical outlook, in face of the whole world, that 
there can be any suggestion of really joining together” offers a clue to tne 
failure of so many well-meaning attempts to establish true democracy on earth. 
Man is himself the great Paradox and the resolution of the conflict between his 
Higher and his lower nature in the unconditional victory of the former is, we 


believe, the only formula for lasting peace.—ED., | 


It is nearly a hundred years since 
Sören Kierkegaard wrote his essay, 
entitled ‘‘ The Present Age,” which 
is now, with a number of his other 
works, including his ‘‘ Journals, ” 
obtainable in excellent English 
translations. Yet any one reading 
it today might suppose that it was 
the work of a contemporary author 
of genius. Few, if any, in his own 
country, Denmark, understood it at 
the time and, outside his own coun- 
try, little attention has been paid to 
him until recently. This is not 
surprising, since he struck at all the 
vested interests in thought and 
belief and with a rapier which none 
of those concerned to preserve these 
interests could parry. 

In the last year of his life he came 
out into the open against the estab- 
lished Christian Church itself, having 
previously demanded of its Primate, 
a man for whom he had personally 
a deep affection, an admission that 
the Christianity of the Churches was 
a conspiracy against that of the 
New Testament. No such admission, 


of course, was given. But neither 
could the authorities make any effec- 
tive reply to the charge which 
Kierkegaard brought against them. 
In the light of his burning defini- 
tion of what a true Christianity 
meant and involved they werc 
proved to be mere trimmers anc 
hedgers, concerned to preserve their 
privileged position as respectable: 
edifiers of an uncritical multituce, 
but aghast at the suggestion thai 
for a true disciple of Christ thei: 
comfortable world must be turnec 
upside-down. 
, The man who thus embarrasseci 
them by his insistent honesty but, 
greatly to their relief, died at the 
age of forty-two, had had a remark- 
able history, though most of it was 
hidden from the public gaze. Every- 
thing had conduced to throw him: 
back upon himself, above all hi. 
birth and upbringing. His father 
who was fifty-seven when he wa: 
born, towered over his childhooc 
like a Biblical Patriarch, a figure o. 
religious grandeur and humai 
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pathos. 
lfe by a profound melancholy rooted 
in a conviction that he had twice 
sinned grievously and that the 
divine punishment was only with- 
held. This melancholy. his son 
inherited and also caught as an 
infection from the old man who was 
his constant companion in childhood 
and to whom he was closely bound 
by affection. With him, too, he 
shared a remarkable imagination 
and gift for dialectic, an unusual 
combination. And both characteris- 
tics were precociously excited, so 
much so that it seemed to him later 
that he was already an old man 
when he was born and that he leapt 
completely over childhood and 
youth. How much he suffered in 
consequence, and to what strange 
devices he was driven to conceal bis 
melancholy and his unlikeness to 
those of his own age, he left on 
record in many poignant passages in 
his works. 

Next to his relation with his 
father the most influential and 


painful event in his life was his’ 


engagement at the age of twenty- 
seven to Regina Olsen, a girl ten 
years his junior. In any one but 
him this extraordinary engagement, 
from which he recoiled almost from 
the moment of acceptance by the 
girl whom he loved, would seem a 
most inhuman affair. It did, indeed, 
expose in an almost grotesque 
manner the inhuman side to his 
nature which is felt, too, at times in 
the combative cunning of his dialec- 
tic. But there was a depth of 
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pathos and of religious seriousness 
in the battle which he fought in 
himseH against the love through 
which he had hoped to become 
humar as others were, but which he 
believed, after taking a decisive step 
towarcs it, that he must resign. 
And h-s conviction that he was fated 
to be = the exception, ” the solitary 
God-haunted individual, was con- 
firmed six years later when he 
became the victim of a campaign of 
ridicule conducted by a scurrilous 
newspefer which he had coura- 
geouslr attacked. 

Fror. the ordinary human stand- 
point, then, Kierkegaard was an 
exception indeed.. But he came to 
accept àis extraordinary destiny as 
a call tp an extraordinary vocation. 
He beieved that he had been 
deprived of normal human satisfac- 
tions tkat he might experience and 
elucidale with a peculiar intensity 
what bs called the “ God-relation- 
ship.” His whole life, he said, and 
all his work as an author was 
related to the problem “of becom- 
ing a Christian ” or, as he put it 
elsewhee, of defining what faith is. 
And thz penetration of his analysis 
of the nature of true faith was due 
to the unrelenting grasp of his 
reason. His passion for thought 
was as intense as his passion for 
the power which transcended 
though= He embodied the Paradox, 
the tension of opposites without 
which here can be no real whole- - 
ness. And he was the tireless 
antagorist of all orders, whether it 
was a Caurch or a bourgeois civiliza- 
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tion, which lacked the truth and 
vitality to maintain this tension 
and continually to resolve it in the 
courage of creative living. The 
nineteenth century, as we can now 
see, alike in its common arts, its 
religion and its social life, revealed 
this slackening of the creative pulse 
which resulted in the multiplication 
of degenerate forms and of outward 
conditions that lacked an inward 
necessity. But it needed a man of 
acute awareness and fearless honesty 
to diagnose the disease, as Kierke- 
gaard did, in the forties of the last 
century. 

He began his diagnosis in ‘‘ The 
Present Age” by remarking that 
“our age is essentially one of 
understanding and reflection, with- 
out passion, momentarily bursting 
into enthusiasm, and shrewdly 
relapsing into repose.” And it was 
because he himself was such a 
master of reflection and so fanat- 
ically in love with it that he knew 
so well its disabilities, if it was not 
counterpoised by a faith as strong 
as itself. Without that counter- 
balancing faith, virtue went out of 
life. Reflection left everything 
standing but emptied it of signif- 
icance. A minority might be highly 
intelligent, but at bottom they were 
indifferent. And because they 
stood in no vital relation either to 
God or to their fellow-men, all their 
higher powers were neutralised and 
all that was low and despicable 
came to the fore. 

Kierkegaard saw the low and the 
despicable particularly in what he 
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called that ‘‘monstrous abstraction, 
and all-embracing something which 
is nothing, a mirage, that phantom 
the public.” And this phantom, 
he considered, was largely produced 
by the modern Press, itself an 
abstraction. A public, he wrote, 


is everything and nothing, the most 
dangerous of all powers and the most 
insignificant: one can speak to a 
whole nation in the name of the public 
and still the public will be less than 
a single real man however un- 
important. 


In these days of the radio as well 
as the Press we are learning that 
Kierkegaard did not exaggerate 
when he described a public so 
addressed and so manipulated as a 
“ gruesome abstraction.” The state 


of the world today manifests terribly 


enough the truth of his words that 


it is only after the individual has 
acquired an ethical outlook, in face of 
the whole world, that there can be 
any suggestion of really joining 
together. Otherwise the association 
of individuals who are in themselves 
weak, is just as disgusting and as 
harmful as the marriage of children. 
Kierkegaard disclaimed a public 
for his own writings and addressed 
each of his “ Edifying Discourses,” 
the most purely religious of his 
works, to “the Individual, whom 
with joy and gratitude I call my 
reader.” And he insisted that the 
abstraction of the false levelling 
process could only be stopped “ by 
the individual attaining the relig- 
ious courage which springs from his 
individual religious isolation.” 
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. Few had experienced that isolation 
more intensely than he and he had 
learnt from it not that reflection was 
in itself an evil, still less that the 
reflective individual should assume 
an air of authority and distinction as 
possessing what most people lacked. 
The false levelling process was nat 
to be combated in this way. The 
individual who had truly found him- 
self or, as he put it, chosen himself, 
by leaping in full consciousness into 
the arms of God, became a man and 
nothing else, in the complete equali- 
tarian sense. He ceased. altogether 
to want to dominate others or to 
appear superior to them or exclusive. 
He was “ unrecognizable, ” so much 
so that he might seem to be com- 
pletely ordinary. Yet the hidden 
reality to which he had attained 
would call out the reality in each 
person with whom he associated. 
This was the only true way of com- 
bating the false levelling process and 
fostering a real equality. It could 
not be overcome directly, since that 
would be to act with authority. He 
could only overcome it in suffering 
and in that way express “the law 
of his existence, which is not to dom- 
inate, to guide, to lead, but to serve 
in suffering and help indirectly.” 

“ Suffering action ’—that Kierke- 
gaard came to see was the only way 
by which the mere crowd, which was 
always false, could be disintegrated 
and gradually changed into a brother- 
hood ofrealmen. It was the paradox 
which in all his thinking and living 
he strove to restore to a world which 
had lost the secret of it, And it was 
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in trie faith that this Paradox was 
most tensely embodied. Reflection 
was oInly a snare when one was 
caugtt in it. But once, he wrote, 
“the ‘leap’ of enthusiasm has beer: 
taken, the relation is a different one 
and iz becomes a noose which drags 


one irto eternity.” 


It vas in his interpretation of the 
story of Abraham’s readiness to 
sacriffe his son Isaac, entitled ‘‘ Fear 


and Trembling,” that he expressed 


most srofoundly what he meant by 
‘ performing the movement of faith.” 
Courageous as he was, he confessed 
himse_f incapable of the pure move- 
ment Df faith, in which an infinite 
resignation co-existed with as intense 
a fidel-ty to the finite. This was the 
paradcx through which eternal truth 
might come into existence in time. 
Viewec from a merely rational stand- 
point all faith was and must be 
“faith in the absurd.” If it was less 
than tais, it could not be truly faith, 
but ony a compromise with reason. 
It was a leap into the unknown, the 
unproven, into the heart of the 
creative mystery itself. To calculate 
where sne would land was to destroy 
the vir ue of the leap. Yet only the 
man w2 had become an expert in 
reflectian, who had calculated all the 
possibibties and then disdained them, 
was teaily capable of this pure leap, 
of a faith which triumphed over its 
opposit= by gathering it into itself. 
And so true faith was qualitatively 
differens from a mere life instinct. 
It was © immediacy after reflection. ” 
It was knowledge reunited with 


being, «onsciousness centred again 
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in its divine source. One who had 
reached this state was not only 
reconciled within in the unity of his 
passional and his reflective selves. 
But he was at one, also, with the 
humblest of his fellows, realizing, as 
Kierkegaard wrote, that 


between the wise man and the 
simple man there is just this little 
insignificant difference, that the simple 
man knows all that is essential, the 
wise man little by little is aware that 
he knows it, or is aware that he 
doesn’t know it, but that which they 
know is the same. 


So it was natural that Kierkegaard 
should address his last words to 
the “plain man.” For such a man 
had not become so demoralised by 
speculation as to forget what it was 
“to EXIST and what INWARDNESS 


“REAPING THE 


If any demonstration were needed 
of the truism that they who sow the 
wind must reap the whirlwind, the 
magazines of the day would furnish it. 
The virus of violence has got into the 
blood of erstwhile sober thinkers and 
their delirious mutterings are given 
space by erstwhile sober editors. The 
proposals for treatment to be meted 
out to Germany after the war become 
ever more fantastic, more macabre. 
In The Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review for February 1942 Mr. Archibald 
Robertson, after quite lucidly discred- 
iting the racial depravity nonsense, 
goes on to declare feverishly that 

Germany must be disarmed, and retribution, 


to the point of extermination for all practical 
purposes, meted out to the Gestapo, S.S., 
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means.” The demoralisation has 
spread far since he wrote and eaten 
into the whole world. All that he 
foresaw has come to pass. And the 
forgery of established Christianity is 
now so apparent that it needs no 
“ Knight of Faith” to expose it. Yet 
the meaning and the cost of living a 
real Christianity are still so “absurd” 
in men’s eyes that they can see in 
it only a worse destruction than that 
in which they are being engulfed. 
Because the paradox is too hard for 
them, they doom themselves to 
endless conflict. For want of faith 
in that which is greater than reason, 
their reason has become madness, 
And perhaps it will only be through 
despair that they will learn the 
necessity of taking the leap. 


Hueu A. FAUSSET 


WHIRLWIND 


Hitler Youth, and other thugs who are at 
this moment making Europe a hell....But 
that once done, and done ruthlessly, there 
must be no Versailles nonsense. There must 
be a new world order, economic and political, 
based on organised work of hand and brain, 
and co-operation between men and between 
nations. 


When exhausted Germany, Italy 
and Japan sit down at the Peace Table 
with the exhausted Allies, there must 
be no mutual recriminations. The 
best efforts of all will be needed to 
chain again the unleashed forces of 
death and destruction, to stop the 
world now hurtling to disintegration, 


‘to set humanity’s feet upon the painful 


upward climb towards mutual helpful- 
ness and unity. 


THOUGHTS RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHIC 


[ The idealistic reflections brought togetker here are from the pen of Mr. 
Merton S. Yewdale, an American writer well known to readers of THE ARYAN 
PATH. Men are denying brotherhood today in word and terrible deed, but 


repudiation of their relationship cannot alter acts. 


spirit is a fact in nature, 


Brotherhood of soul and 


For any man to realise it more profoundly and to 


live as a brother to all men; will not that help to usher in the day of universal 


peace ?—EDp. ] 


Throughout the world, there are 
individuals living here and there in 
many lands who form an invisible 
congregation of souls. They are 
universal beings who live on a 
celestial plane and above the prej- 
udices and the enmities which are 
born from an exaggerated sense 
of the.importance of any special 
race, nationality, colour, religion, 
country, family, social class, form of 
government, or philosophy of living. 
They engage in no controversies, 
they take sides in no earthly dis- 
putes, but they come to an under- 
standing of what is right by follow- 
ing the road which is illuminated 
by the Light of Heaven. They are 
the celestial citizenry of the world, 
who live on Earth according to the 
laws of the Spirit. They constitute 
the vanguard of a great spiritual 
multitude which is slowly but 
inevitably growing larger and larger, 
and moving gradually away from 
the materialistic dispensation of 
Earth and toward the spiritual dis- 
pensation of Heaven. This swell- 
ing multitude—the hope of the 
world—is the great religious com- 
pany which all men will eventually 
join in their travel toward the 


realm of the Divine Spirit, where 
alone can be fulfilled the two great 
ideal: of human aspiration—univer- 
sal peace and the brotherhood of 
man. 


In zhe human heart, and human 
mind. and human soul, there is no 
colou. 


"When man prays, he becomes a 
tem:p_2 in which he sees God through 
the exes of his soul. 


Lt 


Mea ascend to the Light of Faith. 
Wher they begin to lose their faith, 
they start to descend. An agnostic 
is-one who has fallen from the light 
of fash into the twilight of doubt. 
An étheist is one who has fallen 
from ihe twilight of doubt into the 
darkness of unbelief. Doubt and 
unbel:af are growing pains of the 
intellect and temporary obstructions 
to tke Spirit. Faith is ‘spiritual 
affirm:tion and the substance of 
eterna. life. 


When men succeed in their under- 
takings and achieve fame, they 


shoulc. look to others for the reason. 


When men fail and are criticised, 
they should look to themselves. For 
men succeed only with the help of 
others. They fail largely because of 
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some defect in themselves. 


Wars will cease when al men 
come to feel that victory, after the 
slaughter of countless human beings, 
is as hateful as defeat. 


Many people who justify war on 
the ground that it is universal in 
Nature, hold the belief that man 
evolved from the animal kingdom. 
But those who understand that man 
is a soul and a phenomenal emana- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, know that 
war among men is not only un- 
natural, but also an unfailing sign 
that those engaged in it have fallen 
from the kingdom of the Spirit, 
down to the level of the animals. To 
justify as well as to sanctify war, is 
to give praise to the animal instincts 
manifested in man and to dishonour 
his eternal heritage from the Divine 
Spirit. For man as soul is forever a 
pulse in the Eternal Heart and a 
thought in the Eternal Mind. 


Religion illuminates life; Art rep- 
resents it; Science explains it. It is 
through a knowledge of the spiritual 
laws of Religion, the esthetic laws 
of Art, and the natural laws of 
science, that man acquires a cosmic 
understanding of the working of the 
Divine Consciousness both in himself 
and in the universe. 


A great many good and merito- 
rious deeds are done by people 
from a sense of duty. But only 
those deeds are truly spiritual which 
flow richly from a full heart and 
which cause a feeling of pain and 
frustration if they are refused 
expression, 


All through the ages, men have 
sought to define Good and Evil. Yet 
it is simple and clear. Good is when 
men are moving toward the Divine 
Spirit ; Evil is when they are moving 
away from it. Religion alone can 
reveal this truth to men. 


The moment a man begins to think 
with satisfaction about his good 
qualities and the good deeds he has 
performed, it is but a short time till 
his thought centres upon his self. 
He begins to see himself as the 
possessor and the doer of much good, 
and soon his self commences to swell 
within him, gradually filling his inner 
life and leaving less and less space 
for the Divine Spirit which ever 
flows into him. 


In the life of man, there is this 
incessant conflict between his self 
and the Divine Spirit ; and the proof 
of his spiritual growth is, that his 
self grows smaller and smaller, and 
his capacity to receive the Divine 
Spirit becomes correspondingly 
greater. Only when man attains to 
perfect selflessness can the Spirit 
intimately pervade him—flowing 
through every part of his life and 
purifying his every feeling and 
thought and deed. 

Those acts of men are to be sus- 
pected which have to be explained 
and justified by cleverly devised 
words. Only when their acts are in 
accordance with spiritual law can 
men speak of them with simplicity 
and sincerity. 

It is the Earthly Way for men ic 
remember most readily the good 
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deeds they have dont and the injuries 
they have received from others. 
They forget more easily the kind- 
nesses which have come to them, as 
well as the injustices they have 
visited upon others. The Heavenly 
Way is for men to forget their own 
good deeds and their own injuries, 
and to remember not only the kind- 
nesses they have received, that they 


may be ever mindful and grateful, 


but especially the injustices that they 
have done to others, that they may 
be ever repentant and resolved 
henceforth to love mercy and com- 
passion, to act justly toward all 
men, and to walk honourably and 
uprightly in the eternal Light of 
. Heaven. 


The spiritual ideals which are 
now considered to be lofty goals 
toward which men of today strive 
but which they often despair of 
ever reaching, were once the natural 
possession of all men and the direct- 
ing force which guided their con- 
duct in everyday life. When the 
men of later times became less 
spiritual and more materialistic, and 
were incapable of living on the 
early high spiritual plane, they 
nevertheless carried within them- 


. .. selves an atavistic memory of the 


ancient truths. For it is one of the 
great mystic principles, that any 
exalted ideal which has ever been 
reached by the race of men, persists 
forever in the memory of succeeding 
generations. The spiritual ideals 
are not alone the symbol of the 
distance which man has fallen away 
from his true heritage, but also the 
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ever-3urning beacon lights by which 
he can find his way back. 


Terrestrially, human beings form 
three social classes—upper, middle 
and lower. The basis upon which 
they are formed is that of an 
arbitrary conception of social merit, 
and zhe direction of the vision 
within this earthly structure is pri- 
marily downward. The upper class 
looks down upon the middle and 
lower classes; the middle class looks 
down upon the lower class. Thus, 
barriers separate the classes and 
discord prevails among men. 

Celestially, human beings form 
three classes also, but according to 
the ag2 of the soul—youth, middle 
age an-l old age. The direction of 
the vision within this celestial struc- 
ture is ,upward—for it is spiritual. 
Youth looks up to Middle Age for 
knowledge ; Middle Age looks up to 
Old Age for,wisdom ; Old Age looks 
up to the Divine Spirit for more 
Light. It is those of great soul age 
who are the Teachers of the world, 
and wh) reveal a working knowledge 
of the spiritual laws to the genera- 
tions ol younger soul age, in order 
that they may live their Earth lives 
by spirttual principles, and also that 
they may have a deeper knowledge 
of the Divine Spirit and an under- 
standing that they are forever a 
part of it, whether chey are living 
in a bocy on Earth or as a soul in 
the inv:sible world of the Spirit— 
the werld which alone is real, 
changeless, spiritual and eternal. 
It is the celestial crder which is 
natural and which leads men up- 
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ward to the plane of the Spirit where 
they can live together in justice and 
harmony and good-will. 

Multitudes of people in this world 
possess ideals which they find no 
difficulty in upholding while life 1s 
going along easily and favourably. 
But when an emergency arises, either 
in their personal affairs or in the 
national life, and their ideals are 
subjected to a practical test, they 
forsake them and resort to earthly 
measures of compromise and 
expediency. 

It is not enough for a man to 
possess ideals: the ideals must 
possess him. Also, they must form 
the texture of his innermost being 
and become the spiritual law of his 
life, if he is to live up to them. 

In architecture, the ornaments 
which form an integral part of a 
structure are those that are contained 
within its esthetic organism and 
grow out of it naturally and logically. 
The ornaments which are merely 
surface decorations have no connec- 
tion with the inner life of the 
organism and are therefore artificial 
and without esthetic significance. 

In like manner, the ideals which 
are possessed by man, lie on the 
surface. They are decorations, but 
without life. The ideals which 
possess man are alone living and 


dynamic, and maintain his life at a’ 


lofty spiritual elevation; for they 
have their roots deep and they flower 
naturally and inevitably under the 
generating force. of his spiritual life. 
It is the living ideals which enable 
man to live up to the Heavenly 


within him. 

The Sacred Writings of history 
differ in their individual manner of 
interpreting the spiritual principles. 
But they are alike, in that each text 
is a network through which the 
Divine Spirit comes and passes to 
man. The Sacred Texts are like an 
æolian harp, which gives forth its 
music only when the wind blows 
through its strings. 

From the Divine Consciousness 
came Non-existence; from Non- 
existence came Existence: from 
Existence came the Universe. Per- 
iodically, the universe emerges into 
space to take form in a phenomenal 
existence, and then at an appointed 
time divests itself of its form and 
returns to the Divine Consciousness 
which gave it birth. Likewise, all 
things in the universe come into the 
visible world of existence, pass 
through their stages of activity, and 
then, when they have fulfilled their 
end, return to the invisible world of 
stillness whence they came. 

When we look at the universe 
with our corporeal eyes, we see it in 
allits parts individually and in their 
relationships within the webwork 
of its Grand Unity. When we look 
at the universe with our spiritual 


eyes, we see it as a sacred place, in 
which Sun and Moon and Stars, 
Mountains and Hills and Valleys, 
Trees and Flowers, Animals and 
Birds and Man himself, are all unit- 
ed ina vast assembly and fulfilling 
their appointed tasks ever in the 
sight of their Maker. For the 
universe is the Temple of God. 
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JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


[This is the sixth of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents the 
Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Law.—Ep.] 


VI.—HIS OCCULT TEACHING 


Nothing would have seemed more 
natural to the contemporaries of 
Jesus than the idea of his having an 
inner and secret school for the few 
found worthy and capable of under- 
going its training. The Jews ac- 
cepted this idea as well as the 
“ Gentiles” —Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and so on. In Pales- 
_ tine, the Essenes formed the princi- 
pal community in which there 
existed possibilities of a lofty spiri- 
tual development, with the natural 
flowering of the powers of the spirit, 
which can only be safely exercised 
by those whose moral standard is 
of the highest. Even in the more 
orthodox priestly schools there had 
survived fragments of occultism, 
claiming back to the Prophets 
Samuel and Elijah. There were the 
Nazarites, who neither ate flesh nor 
drank wine and who allowed their 
hair to grow long (like the Sikhs 
of India ). There were the followers 
of John the Baptiser, snatches of 
whose esoteric thought have come 
down to us in what are known as 
the 
Christians (who were not really 
Christians at all }). 

During the life of Jesus on earth, 
the extension of “ the Kingdom ” 


Scriptures of the Mandzan 


could hardly be expected. Indeed, 
he made no great effort in that 
direct:on, confining himself mainly 
to his own little race. There is no 
warrami for the common belief that 
he died at the age of thirty-three, 
after < brief ministry of three years. 
The zemark made to him and 
recorded in the Gospel, ‘‘ Thou art 
not yet fifty years cf age,” indicates 
that ke was about fifty when he 
met hs death. Starting his public 
career at the age of thirty, this 
would give him about twenty years 
in whith to lay the foundations of 
the fuiure work that others would 
have to do for “the Kingdom of 
God.” 


Only males are mentioned as. 
taking part in the public work of 
teaching and healing, in deference 
to Jewish prejudice, for we note 
that jesus did not create antag- 
cnism, save where Truth and Love 
were p-ously violated. But women 
played. an important part behind 
the scenes. Mary of Bethany, who 


seems to be the same as Mary 


Magda.ene, was a true mystic, 
“ sitting at his feet and hearing his 
word,” commended by him as hav- 
ing “ caosen the better part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 
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The last mention of his mother is 
her presence with the disciples in 
prayer and meditation, awaiting 
the promised gift of spiritual power ; 
and not Mary only, but “the 
women.” It was to these men and 
women that the Hebrew Adept 
imparted all that could be imparted 
from without. The full occult achieve- 
ment had to be accomplished from 
within, by the awakening of what 
the Hindu would call Kundalini, 
the Serpent Fire, which Jesus spoke 
of as the Holy Spirit. | 
Jesus had a definite occult object 
in his secret training. His chosen 
disciples for this work were to exer- 
cise powers of white magic for the 
alleviation of human misery. They 
were to preach “the Kingdom” 
and in addition, they were to heal 
the sick, to restore the mentallv 
and emotionally unbalanced, to offer 
tangible proofs of the existence of 
an unseen world. What he offered 
and what his initiated disciples 
must offer in their turn was what 
Buddha had offered to India five 
hundred years earlier : Liberation. 
But, dealing with a different type 
of humanity, Jesus chose a different 
way to awaken in man the longing 
for deliverance. He was dealing 
with a race mentally alert, emo- 
tionally exuberant and physically 
vital but not highly spiritual. To 
these Semites, disease appeared as 
something to be dreaded, far more 
of a terror than it seemed to some 
of the Aryan sub-races. It was in 
the healing of disease that Jesus 
saw his great opportunity to call 
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men’s attention to the spiritual 
realities. 

He purposed to train his disciples 
in the same way. “These things 
shall ye do and greater than these 
shall ye do.” He made no arrange- 
ment that the occult powers should 
be mechanically transmitted by some 
device known as the “ Apostolic 
Succession.” He was unable to dc 
so. And it is worth recalling that 
the very priests of orthodox Christ- 
lanity, who claim the powers of 
absolution and of transubstantiation 
and whatever other powers are purely 
subjective, do not claim the power 
of healing or of the casting out cf 
“evil spirits?” or anything that 
necessitates an objective result. 

First of all, he insisted that they 
must grow in that divine love which 
could forgive all possible injuries, to 
themselves or to others, so that 
through this ineffable compassion 
they could unfold safely those powers 
of discernment that laid the soul of 
the transgressor and the trifler nakec 
before their steady and comprehend- 


ing gaze. Thus only could they 
help. 

They had to learn the profound 
difference between what the. 


thought and did, and the thinkin: 
and action of the man of the world 
If the ordinary man sought revenge 
refused forgiveness, thwartec. 
another through jealousy or envy 
exploited him through greed, ex- 
perienced repulsion or failed ii 
tender full service to his fellows, he 
caused limitation and suffering iu 
the lower world of the passin: 
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personality, but his delinquencies 
hardly touched the loftier phases 
of being. He brought about evil 
effects, but they were limited; he 
was compelled to accept at some 
time the inevitable results of his hate 
and greed, but on the physical plane. 
His sin began and ended there. 
With the Initiate it was very diff- 
erent. He was linked to the higher 
realms of being and every movement 
of his inner life found an echo there. 
He could set free, if the movements 
of his consciousness were those of 
Truth and of Love; he could frus- 
trate and limit, if in any way he 
worked against Truth and Love. So 
the words ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on -earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven ” are a warning rather than 
a conveyance of priestly power of 
absolution. So, we find, Peter under- 
stood the words, for he asks soon 
after, ‘‘Master, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him?” Forgiveness of injuries was 
to Jesus a releasing force and a 
vehicle of healing of the soul and 
the body of the injurer. 

Next to Love, he placed Faith. 
Some of his assertions regarding the 
power of Faith (used in the sense 
of a sublime confidence arising 
within the very depths of the soul ) 
have appeared almost extravagant 
to dubious minds. And there has 
come into existence a Church pan- 
dering to dubious minds rather than 
able to awaken Faith. “If ye have 
faith, ye shall say unto this 
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mountain, be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea; it 
shall be done.” We may doubt 
whether he meant this literally, as 
we may doubt whether, in offering 
the bread and wine as his body and 
blood, he was implying transub- 
stantiation. But he had to show 
how all occult power is brought into 
activity through faith, the supreme 
confidence in one’s Higher Self which 
nothing can shake, the undaunted 
will that, linked in intensity to the 


‘Divine Will, knew that it was 


irresistible, the courage that could 
face everything, brave everything, 
do everything. l 

And itis likely that one petition 
in the model of Prayer given by 
Jesus ran: “Lead us into tempta- 
tion.” Every temptation must be 
faced, not escaped, faced not with 
terror but with certain victory, for, ` 
with each temptation overcome, the 
Initiate gathers strength for tempta- 
tions and tests yet more fierce, until 
he become “a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more 
out.” There must be no hesitation ; 
the disciple must move swiftly for 
good or evil. To the disciple who 
betrayed him, Jesus said, referring 
to his evil purpose: “That thou 
doest, do guickly.” For the whole 
life of the Initiate is inspired by 
a swift intuition that cannot be 
served by a slow uncertainty. “He 
who hesitates is lost’’ applies more 
to the disciple than to the man 
of the world, for the ordinary man 
would be surely lost unless he 
thought twice and thrice before he 
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acted, and drew back before he took 
a step in the dark. 

Between such one-pointed pur- 
pose, and the sly, shuffling, shame- 
faced motives that urge on the 
ordinary man, there is a gulf fixed 
deep and wide. As one reads the 
records of verbal encounters between 
Jesus and some of his opponents, 
one feels he is not breathing the 
same air as they. “Ye are from 
beneath; I am from above. Ye are 
of this world; I am not of this 
world....My Kingdom is not of 
this world.” He was glad of it, and 
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restless until he could initiate his 
disciples in the same way. He drew 
them out of this world, not in the 
sense of drawing them from the 
service of humanity, for he pledged 
them to it yet more fully, but from 
the power of the “Prince of this 
world, ” liberating them for the pure 
life of the Spirit. Just before he 
ended his earthly life, he could say 
of them to his “ Father” : ‘‘ They 
are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world.” In that asser- 
tion, he had completed his occult 
work for them. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


IMPERIALISM 


Shri J. C. Kumarappa gets back to 
archetypes in his article in Harijan on 
‘Imperialism Within Us.” People are 
all too prone to externalise difficulties, 
to decry the poison flower and to 
forget the poison seed that they them- 
selves have planted. It is but rarely 
that we recognise that human nature 
is the battle ground whereon all wars 
are fought, where every force of evil 
wages fight against the powers of 
good. 

We have space to quote only the 
opening paragraph which serves Shri 
Kumarappa as text for his plea for 
village-made articles. That which 
stands in the way of their prospering 
is the fairer distribution of wealth 


which their somewhat higher prices 
impose. To buy mill-made goods instead 
is to acquiesce in economic injustice, 
to confess to the selfish desire to benetit 
from another’s toil, to declare ourselves 
on the side of imperialism instead of 
on that of the oppressed. 


We usually understand by imperialism a 
state where one nation holds down another 
in bondage so as to obtain some benefit to 
itself at -the cost of the subjection of the 
other. We may have the spirit of such 
imperialism without having to cross nationai, 
political or geographical boundaries. The 
essence of imperialism is often found in even 
a single individual. When reduced to its 
lowest terms it arises out of the desire to gain 
something for oneself at the cost of another. 
Wherever we find this we have the elements 
of imperialism. 
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Poems. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
( Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 2, College 
Square, Calcutta. Rs. 2/8) 


One hundred and twenty-two trans- 
lations into English by the poet himself 
of his Bengali prose poems, poems, free 
verse writings and songs are published 
in this volume, which thus furnishes in 
a collected form the very valuable 
work of the poet, which was lying 
scattered in various magazines and 
journals. It is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the literature emanating from 
the poet. We advisedly describe it as 
literature, inasmuch as looking to the 
quantity and the quality of the poet’s 
writings, and the renaissance it has 
ushered into the life not only of Bengal 
but also of the whole of his native land, 
nay, not of India only, but of the whole 
cultured world outside India, no other 
word could adequately describe his 
achievement. 


The collection is divided into four 
sections, which roughly represent four 
major divisions of his writings. The 
last nine poems have not been translat- 
ed by him, but they include the very 
last poem (No, 121 }) dictated by him 
from what practically turned out to be 
his death-bed and the one composed a 
year and a half earlier and to which he 
was so much attached that he desired 
it to be recited after his death, viz., 
No. 122 in the collection. The text 
itself furnishes the clue to the occasion 
for which the poem was written. The 
verses are so grand and so prophetic 
that they would bear repetition. A 
noble Patriarch and Prophet, standing 


on the brink of eternity and ready and 
equipped to go back to the peaceful 
regions from which he came, alone 
could Lave uttered them. The follow- 
ing few lines typify the poem’s great- 
ness, grace and grandeur :— 


In front lies the ccean of peace. 
Launch the boat, Helmsman. 
You will be the comrade ever, 
Take O take him in your lap. 
Ia the path of the Infinite 

will shine the Dhruva-tara. 


The poet did not take to studies at 
school in his childhood or thereafter. 
He educated himself. His was a 
notable case of self-instruction ; and it 
reachec a stage which in its height, 
depth and breadth was miraculous. 
He was a great observer, philosopher, 
thinker and patriot. He won inter- 
national fame. The contents of this 
book bear testimony to the reason why 
such world-wide fame came spon- 
taneously to him. 

The Talcutta of his childhood was 
different from the Calcutta of his old 
age. Society, life, amenities, were 
entirely different then. Politics as we 
understand them hardly existed. Some 
of these poems are reminiscent of those . 
days. They recapture and reproduce 
the conditions obtaining then and are, 
in that respect, autobiographical. 

This book is a rich treasure house of 
song and poem. The get-up is in 
keeping with the contents. It is neatly 
printed and contains pictures of the 
poet fit for a memorial volume. 

In spite, however, cf the fine get-up 
and the excellence of the translations 
made bry the poet himself and by Dr. 
Amiya Chakravarty, who has translat- 
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nunen: 


cd the last nine poems, one does feel 
that the charm, the innate beauty and 
simplicity of the original are wanting : 
before the reader of the original the 


The Secrei Shakespeare: Who Was He? 
By ALFRED Dopp. (Rider and Co., 
London. 4s. 6d.) 


Apparently we have not heard the 
last of the Baconians yet. We are 
quite familiar by now with their argu- 
ments: the plays attributed to Shake- 
speare are good, very good, but we know 
little of their supposed author. In fact, 
the few things we do know about him 
make us rather doubt if such a man 
could have really written Hamlet, 
Macbeth and the other plays in the 
canon, And yet, since the plays are 
there for all to read and to admire, 
some author must surely have written 
them. But who? A scholar, a wit, a 
nobleman—only such a man could have 
performed the feat. The eligible can- 
didates for the honour are many and 
much posthumous canvassing has been 
going on in favour of, among others, 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Oxford, 
the Earl of Rutland, and Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Alban. The noble Earls 
are preferable to a mere Viscount, 
but, if it could be proved that the Vis- 
count in question was in reality much 
more than a Viscount, wouldn’t it 
alter the situation completely ? 

While thus Shakespeare is a taxing 
problem to our critical Don Quixotes, 
Queen Elizabeth is no less taxing a 
problem to our historians. Was Eliza- 
beth truly a Virgin Queen? Not likely ! 
She must have married—quite secretly, 
of course !—the dashing young courtier, 
the Earl of Leicester; and she must 
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translation falls flat. But this is 
inevitable in a translation. The genius- 
es of the two languages differ, and not 
all translators are Sir Edwin Arnolds. 


K. M. JHAVERI 


have had children as well. There were 
two at any rate—both boys; the 
younger, the Earl of Essex, had to be 
beheaded because he would defy his 
Queen-Mother, but the elder was more 
satisfactory. He was grave, he was 
wise; he wrote books, he prosecuted 
his own brother, Essex, with commend- 
able dexterity ; and he wrote “ Shake- 
speare.”’ 

Nor is this all; our Bacon-Shake- 
speare-Tudor was an adept at cyphers ; 
he was a Freemason, he was indeed 
the Founder and Organizer of Free- 
masonry in England. As he wished to 
keep his name away from the title-pages 
of the Plays, lest its association (wholly 
undeserved, need we doubt?) with 
corruption and bribery should jeop- 
ardise their success, he bought the 
name of “Wiljam Shakespeare” al, 
considerable expense. It was nol 
exactly a profitable transaction, for 
this name proved to be the name ofa 
man who had lived a life “uniformly 
coarse and vulgar.” At the same time, 
Bacon was careful to weave into the 
patterns of his plays clues of all sorts 


, (wasn’t he a specialist in cyphers?) 


and, thanks to Mr. Alfred Dodd and 
his indefatigable predecessors and 
associates, we now know what is what. 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare ! 

At the risk of being called by Mr, 
Dodd “a mental flat-earther,’’ I musi 
say that all this romancing leaves me 
cold. Mr. Dodd is, I believe, on the 
wrong track altogether. His proofs are 
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no proofs but elaborate facades built 
ow the quicksands of fancy. “F?” is 
sometimes ‘‘Francis’’ and sometimes 
“Freemason”; now Mr. Dodd reads 
the initial capitals down and elsewhere 
in the reverse direction; and if the 
resulting letters don’t make sense, 
“W” means “your” and “con” means 
“Bacon,” and the trick is done ; if worst 
should come to worst, the letters 
must mean something or other in 
French or Latin or Greek, and lo and 
behold! “ the Master reveals Himself !’’ 


Heaven Wasn't Hts Destination. By 
W. B. CHAMBERLAIN. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

“There is nothing unfair,” says 
Erdmann, “‘in placing. Feuerbach and 
Bruno Bauer as deifiers of themselves.” 
Fichte and Hegel made the Ego and 
Mind the starting-point of their philos- 
ophy. And their starting-point was 
transcendent. But for Feuerbach they 
were immanent. He identified them 
with the actual man and built up a 
philosophy of humanism instead of 
one of pantheism and absolutism. | 

The nature of man is twofold, both 
sensuous and intellectual. And sensa- 
tion is the touchstone of reality. Hence 
Feuerbach’s sensationalism. And as 
there is no existence without sensation 
and no sensation without time, there 
can be no immortality, which is only 
an instinct of self-preservation. Feuer- 
bach’s conclusion in his Thoughts on 
Death and Immortality is that the soul, 
being a function of the body, cannot 
survive the latter and that the only kind 
of immortality possible is the influence 
exerted on the world after a man’s death 
through his good works. 
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Mr. Dodd’s ingenuity and industry 
would be worthy of respect if they had 
been canalized in behalf of a worthier 
cause. [n spite of his contempt for the 
academiz Mandarins and his invectives 
against the “actor Shaksper,’”’ the 
world will continue to believe in the 
Shakespearian authorship of the Plays 
and admire them as plays and for their 
poetry and not as cross-word puzzles or 
as an intriguing source-book of Free- 
masonry. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Iri ethics Feuerbach is a Tuist. Love 
is the central principle of morality. 

The essential nature of man as found in the 
community is love. Itis the unity of thought 
and being, of the I and the Thou, the principle 
of our conduct. 

This ove is not Christian love, ‘* for 
Christians who love God have no love 
left for men.” — | 

The Marxists generally treat Feuer- 
bach as a vulgar materialist. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, following Hook, contends 
that he is not this but a naturalist 
opposed to supernaturalism, and that 
only in that sense may we call him a 
materia_ist. 

The Marxian materialism does not 
start w:th the world of dead matter, 
but with human activity, namely,. the 
economical, and is thus distinguished 
from vulgar materialism. Marx accepts 
Feuerbarh’s bringing down the Absolute 
Mind ard identifying it with Man; but 
he contends that Feuerbach should 
have proceeded farther to analyse the 
nature >of Man, who should not be 
considered an isolated being outside 
social like and history. And this devel- 
opment of thought places Feuerbach 
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between Hegel and Marx, for which 
reason Chamberlain calls him the son 
of Hegel and the father of Marx. 


Mr. Chamberlain has written a very 
interesting and scholarly book, which 


All Change Humanity. By CLAUDE 
HovcuTon. (William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London. gs. 6d. ) 

Mr. Houghton’s remark ‘in a recent 
number of THE ARYAN PATH, that “the 
spiritual and psychological states of 
being awakened by the coming of 
extremity await revelation by the 
novelist. equipped to reveal them, ” 
return to the mind in reading his own 
latest novel. For it is, even more 
perhaps than its predecessors, a sensa- 
tional tract upon the latter days, more 
precisely the period between May 1938 
and September 1939, when a bankrupt 
civilization was sliding to the abyss. I 
think Mr. Houghton’s view of the 
modern novelist’s function takes too 
little account of the fact that, if he is 
to create works of real significance he 
must be primarily an artist who is 
concerned with the reality and interplay 
of characters. That the characters 
must embody a conflict of ideas goes 
without saying and that the conflict 
must be related, implicitly at least, to 
the actual situation today. But if the 
emphasis is put on the ideas, and the 
novelist is conceived as a kind of 
evangelist helping a new order to 
emerge out of the ruins of the old, his 
characters are’ likely to be puppets 
illustrating a thesis instead of real men 
and women suffering the agonies and 
the exultations of life. That, to a 
considerable extent, is what the charac- 
ters in this novel are. 

On the one hand we have the family 
clan of the Mannerings and the Teas- 
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should be read by all who wish to know 
the growth of a most important line of 
thought that has been swaying the 
minds of men for decades. 


P. T. Raju 


dales, all of whom, with the exception 
of Sir Michael, the volcanic old man ai. 
their head, are perverse or depraved. 
At the other extreme is Christopher 
Bell, the mystery man and also the 
“new man.” For he is a transformed 
being. How he has become this we are 
never told. All we are assured is that 
his presence causes an inner liberation 
very like that which music creates 
and we catch glimpses of him from time 
to time waking things in people 
instead of imposing things on them, 
while in the background is Beulah 
Island, the spiritual home of all who 
are touched with the new madness, as 
it seems to those whose eyes are not 
similarly opened and who still cling to 
the corrupt past. The idea is a good 
one, rendered the more piquant by the 
fact that Christopher has a large for- 
tune which he has never touched and 
after which the Mannering clan are in 
full cry. Through the narrator, too, 
and the more intelligent Mannerings, 
Mr. Houghton says many pungent anl 
penetrating things about the modern 
world viewed as an asylum in which 
humanity is trying to turn itself into 
machinery and in the process is finding 
war a necessity. He is, too, exceed- 
ingly adroit at handling the odd and the 
sensationally mysterious, though he 
tends to repeat some of his old tricks. 
As a caricaturist, also, he can be 
admirable, notably in his picture of 
Mr. Harold Teasdale, the solicitor. But 
of real characterisation there is very 
little that rings true. Christopher is a 
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fabulous figure of serene and joyous 
living and most of the Mannerings are 
as fabulous monsters of the sexual 
under-world. The choice between light 


Al-Minhaz: Being the Evolution of 
Curriculum in the Muslim Educational 
Institutions of India. By G. M. D. SUFI, 
M. A., L. T., D. LITT. (Paris). (Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore}. 


Nations that have lost their élan and 
look back wistfully on the greatness 
that is no more, naturally inquire into 
the causes that made them what they 
were and the causes that have brought 
them into the present state of cultural 
decadence. They live in and draw 
solace from- the belief that their halcyon 
davs are not gone for ever, that their 
eclipse is but a temporary phase and 
that their culture will take a new lease 
on life in the time to come. It is but 
natural that they should subject to a 
careful examination their educational 
system and re-evaluate their educa- 
tional values. 

We are thankful to Dr. Sufi for draw- 
ing our attention to the import and the 
significance of the curriculum. His 
book deals, as he himself says, with 
only one aspect of the problem, for it 
is confined to the Muslim Educational 
Institutions of India. He has taken 
much trouble to show us historically all 
that.was imparted to Muslim youth in 
the chequered course of Muslim culture 
in India and has indirectly shown us 
the guiding educational ideals. Weare 
further given an interesting glimpse into 
the forces that have moulded the 
Muslim world, forces whose influence is 
still felt. Finally, we are led to an 
instructive discussion of the curriculum 


and darkness, salvation and suicide, is 
more provocatively advertised than 
sensitively expressed. 
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as it oaght to be in a free and au- 
tonomoqs India. 


It is gratifying that Dr. Sufi’s scheme, - 
though ziving religion its due, is out to 
eradicafe any narrow tendencies that 
are at variance with a great religion 
like Islam, a religion the alpha and the 
omega >f whose message is the all- 
embracing mercy of the All-Merciful. 

Interesting and instructive as his 
suggestions are, however, they leave 
much tc be desired. However laudable 
the institutions that have done away 
with an alien tongue as a medium -of 
instruction, necessarily divorced from 
the cultural associations of our land, 
they have not had the courage and the 
initiative to evolve a new curriculum 
in agreement with the educational ideals 
and tracitions of India. The same stress 
on examinations and degrees, the same 
zeal for all that is foreign in learning 
and culture, vitiates the fruits that the 
eliminat.on of a foreign tongue could 
have brcught about. Our educational 
system zs anything but a system; it is 
based on a hodgepodge of confused 
ideas. Our much advertised efforts 
have noz gone to the root causes. that 
have p-ayed: such rnischief in the 
national growth of our country. 


The cld education current in the 
Middle Ages, however faulty in its 
contemp: for the empirical, in its 
emphasis on the formal elements of 
education, deserves our compliments 
for the place that it assigned to the 
discipline of thought. A course in the 
elements of logic and in ancient and 
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modern philosophy would certainly 
have a most wholesome effect on the 
minds of our youth and would be helpful 
in promoting disciplined and rigorous 
thinking among them. We are glad 
that Dr. Sufi himself is not satisfied 


Italian Economy and Cullure: A 
Siudy in Economic and Social Transfor- 
mations. By M. MOULIK, D. sc. (Rome). 
(Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Co., 
Ltd., 15 College Square, Calcutta. 
Rs. 3/-) 

To pass from the outward phenom- 
ena of a national renaissance in all 
the spheres of life to the inward fount 
of inspiration, to trace them to their 
roots in the past and to interpret them 
in terms of their drives and their 
ideals is a large undertaking, requiring 
a many-sided preparation and a ver- 
itable tapas. The reader should not 
look for this in this book, which is a 
sketch or an outline rather than a 
study. 

It is a coliection of information, of 
impressions and of statistics, presenting 
lists of associations and institutions at 
their face value. Italy under Musso- 
lini ts said to have been remade in 
every sphere of life. Commerce, 
Industry, the Civil Service, Agriculture 
and Education have all been trans- 
formed under the Fascist régime. A 
renewal of life has certainly taken 
place, but the book makes no attempt 
to help us to discriminate between the 
abiding and wholesome, the fleeting 
and poisonous elements in this mighty 
shake-up. 

The Italy of Mussolini is certainly 
different from the dream of Mazzini, 
the spiritual father of modern Italy. 
The first policy of a united and freed 
Italy was Imperialist aggression in 
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with anything short of a new orienta- 
tion of mind and that he definitely aims 
at a new type of education and we only 
wish to see his aspirations transforming 
themselves into reality. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 


Tripoli, a policy continued by Musso- 
lini in Abyssinia. The book unde 
review was written before his treacher- 
ous stabbing of Falling France. 


Is it impossible to have national 
self-recovery without unjust aggres- 
sion? Will the India of Gandhi anå 
Nebru fall into step, revealing the ape 
and the tiger in her the moment Swaraj 
is attained ? What is it in the na- 
tional life of Italy that accounts for 
this transformation? How was the 
liberal humanitarian and idealist 
nationalism of Mazzini captured bv 
predatory forces in social life ? 


The life of a nation is reflected in its 
literature. The book reports a number 
of interviews with eminent poets and 
novelists which form its most interest- 
ing and valuable part. The review 
may fitly close with a couple of 
extracts from them. Pirandello the 


dramatist was interviewed by the 
author. 
Question—“‘Do you think that the 


present tension over the Locarno questiou 
would precipitate into a war in Europe ? ” 


Answer—" I don’t think so. But at the 
same time I do not believe in perpetuai 
peace.... Justice was not done at Versailles 
to some nations, Germany and Italy, anu 
now justice is going to vindicate itself. Lei 
them dream of peace who may, I do not.” 


Question—‘‘Don’t you believe that humas- 
itarian ideals will one day triumph ove- 
narrow national aspirations ? ” 

Answer—‘‘ Humanity does not exist, it is 
an abstraction ; exist only men! ”’ 


I will extract from another inter- 
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view with Sibilla Aleramo, a woman 
writer of New Italy. 


Question-—‘‘ Some say that the ideal of 
womanhood is motherhood. Woman realises 
herself when she achieves the mother. What 
do you think of that?” 

Answer-—-‘‘ Motherhood is just a coinci- 
dence in woman’s life. To represent it as 
the ideal of her life would be to underesti- 
mate her, to consider her as nothing more 
than a necessary spoke in the wheel of crea- 
tion, A woman loves not because she wants 
to be a mother, but becomes a mother 
because she loves, Love is the sunnnum 
bonum of life !’’ l 


No wonder she confesses to an 


The Curve of Fate: From the Man- 
Ape tothe Man-God. By J. LONSDALE 
Bryans. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Bryans is a little ecstatic in his 
discovery. ‘‘ Now for the first time 
in history,’’. he writes, “the human 
intellect is ripe for the conception of 
the full truth of full Divinity and full 
humanity. combined.’’ For him, the 
end of the world is synonymous with 
the termination of a separate self- 
consciousness in man. He desires 
ardently that present-day man shall 
“ realise actively the ancient Brahmin 
Truth which proclaims to him ‘Thou 
Art Brahman.’’’ The author claims 
first-hand experience (in his chapter 
entitled “ Nirvana” ) of what he calls 
“Brahmic Splendour.” He was a 
young man at the time, and he then 
called it ‘' Visualization.” 

He was sitting in a garden on a summer 
afternoon, thinking ‘‘theories’’ (as he used 
to call them then ), when the cosmic “light” 
suddenly descended upon him so strongly 
that, arguing unconsciously along the conven- 
tional lines that he was going mad, he jumped 
up—half hoping to shake it off-~and walked 
straight up to a bush. 
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admira-ion for Ibsen. These glimpses 
of the dashing stream of inner life 
among the writers of Italy give a clue 
to the turbid and violent nature of 
The spirit of the 
nation, voung and vital as no doubt 
it is, is captured and swayed by greed . 
and by violence. One looks in vain 
for the serene outlook, deep as the 
ocean, pure as the stars, that recognises 
that ncthing, neither land nor love, 
is valueble for its own sake but that 
anything acquires imperishable value 
solely a3 a vehicle of the spirit. 


M. A. VENKATA RAO 


It is ro doubt this xind of .personal 
experierce which accounts for the 
fervent nature of his writing ; but it is 
questiorable if there is any foundation 
for the publisher’s statement that this 
“is an epoch-making book.” None- 
the-less it may lead the new enquirer 
to further search, and, it is to be hoped, 
to a mocification of the anthropological 
and theological’ assertions made by 
Mr. Bryans, not to mention the need 
for a deeper acquaintance with religions 


viewed in the light of comparative 


study. It is doubtful if any Buddhist 
would subscribe to his treatment of the 
subject of Nirvana. At one moment 
it seems to Mr. Bryans to imply “ the 
extinction of self-consciousness in the 
simultan3ous apprehension of cosmic 
consciousness ’’; and then he subscribes 
to the theory that the union which 
produces cosmic consciousness ‘‘ is 
effected oy the subconscious, or sub- 
liminal, mind’’! All this is a little 
confusing. Above all, what conclusion 
can we reach about an author dealing 
with these serious matiérs who writes 
in this vein :— 

.. just 2s 29 prospective other can predict 
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to the minute when she will deliver the 
goods, so the Individual in Whom evolution 
shall consummate the final coup d'etat cannot 
predict precisely when He will deliver the 
Goods—wind up (and " put the wind up”) 
the World Incorporated, and, produce the 


From Wuichcraft to Chemotherapy. 
The Linacre Lecture, 1941. By SIR 
WALTER Lancpon-Brown. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. ) 


This lecture at St. John’s Collége, 
Cambridge, is in the scholarly tradation, 
with many facts of interest, but it is 
based upon two fallacies. One assump- 
tion is that in the past men groped their 
way to partial understanding through 
legends, myths, fertility cults and 
witchcraft, while present-day knowl- 
edge, built upon empirical’ successes 
aided by laboratory and general 
research, is far in advance of anything 
previously achieved. Yet every cen- 
tury has had its wise “scientists, ” 


intellectual researchers and supersti- 
t 


tious mob, and to compare the supersti- 
tion of the past with the research of 
the present, while ignoring the third 
group, establishes false values. 

To a layman, chemotherapy gives 
the impression of dealing with ever- 
multiplying effects, without getting 
down to causes. Since the term is 
comparatively new, it may be explain- 
ed as the branch of organic chemistry 
concerned with the treatment. of 
parasitic diseases by means of powerful 
synthetic drugs, chiefly of the sulpho- 
namide group. These (so it is conject- 
ured ) paralyse the chemical processes 
of the infecting microbes without mark- 
ed toxic effects on the patient, thus 
enabling the phagocytes and other 
defenders of the body to dispose of 
them. 


Second Coming of the Christ, which is the 
“ coming of the Son of man.” 


Is this not a profanation of the Mys- 
teries ? 
B. P. HOWELL 


The lecturer claims that the discov- 
eries of endocrines, antitoxins and 
vitamins have directed the course 
of therapeutics towards the applica- 
tion of nature’s own remedies, 
and further, that synthetic prepara- 
tions that produce the same reac- 


tions apparently as the chemical 
substances natural to the body can 
also be intelligently used to aid and 
to utilize the natural defences of the 
body. There can be no disagreement 
about the aim, to aid nature, but what 
confidence can one have that modern 
experimental science has sufficient 
knowledge of the “ balance of nature ” 
to ensure that it is not meddling 
instead of aiding ? The lecture itself 
mentions more than one unknown 
factor and points out that * vaccine 
therapy has by no means fulfilled al! 
the early enthusiastic expectations. ”’ 
Indeed, the claim that the injection of 
vaccines, endocrines, drugs, synthetic 
and otherwise, into the bodily system, 
is, a natural method is categorically 
denied by many thinkers, including all 
who recognise the validity of Theo- 
sophical principles. Space does not 
permit taking the matter up here—it 
can be studied in Theosophical books 
—but it should be recognised that the 
error of defining such methods as 
natural is the outcome of the faulty 
postulate as to the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge. When assump- 
tions are put forward by men of the 
status of Sir Walter, they often carry 
more weight than arguments, and the 
need for examining those assumptions 
has to be stressed as a preparation for 
any investigation of the true natural 
therapeutics. 


W. E. W. 
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Immortality. By Count HERMANN 
KEYSERLING. Translated by JANE 
MARSHALL. (Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press. 5s. ) 


. Plato’s Mistake. By RICHARD 
CHURCH; Magic Casemenis. By 
ELEANOR FARJEON. (P. E. N. Books, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
2s. each ) 

Gautama the Enlightened. -By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. ( William Heinemann, 
Ltd., London. 5s. ) 


The Oxford University Press have 
done well to republish, in an identical 
edition but at half its original price, 
Keyserling’s book on Immortality, 
which first appeared in Miss Marshall’s 
translation three years ago. Actually 
it was first published in German more 
than thirty years ago and so is a work 
of its author’s youth. But there is 
little sign of immaturity in it and 
time has made his approach to his 
subject only more relevant. For it 
is against a wrongly individualistic 
view of immortality that he argues 
throughout, a view which inevitably 
disintegrates the relationship between 
man and the indestructible whole to 
which he belongs. Beneath all theories 
of or all striving for immortality 
lies an obscure and ultimate sense of 
an eternal whole. In the measure that 
the individual participates in this 
whole he rises above the conventional 
antithesis of death and life to the 
paradoxical synthesis that death is a 
condition of life and that ‘‘we feel 
ourselves eternal, because we are 
mortal.” Keyserling examines from 
different angles man’s relation as a 
person to this transcendent whole, 
which includes his relation to society 
and that of the individual to the 
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specize: He tends at times to over- 
stress x little the supra-personal at the 
expen of the personal. But he 
expour ds with intellectual cogency the 
reality of the “ Being ’’ which can only 
be attuned through the continual 
death cf “ Becoming. ” l 

Mr Churcb’s and Miss Farjeon’s 
essays are by contrast light and even 
playful reading. Bur out of playful- 
ness, ag Mr. Church contends, ‘‘some of 
the mest serious ard valuable dis- 
covere: emerge.” His own essay is 
certain-y concerned with a serious 
enough subject, the degree to which 
the im¢ginative spirit, particularly of 
the poet, will be allowed the freedom 
it needs in a regimented post-war world. 
As ore who has been a Civil Servant 
as well as being a poet, he is well 
qualifel to stress the dangers of 
officia-dom and a bureaucratic machine, 
without at the same time assuming 
that crzative artists are necessarily 
angels of light and men of affairs 
ministers of darkness. But he argues 
well tast the nuisance value of poets 
is socizty’s salvation. 


Miss Sarjeon writes with delightful 
intimac~ of the poet’s vision, as she 
has experienced it in words that have 
opened ‘magic casements,’’ in a walk 
over the downs with D. H. Lawrence, 
or in a child adoring a rainbow. On 
every pige she quickens our sense of 
the reaLty of the simple imaginative 
mind wien, silently working, it comes 
on the sdirit with a fine suddenness. 

The same can hardly be said of Mr. 
Masefield’s new poems, least of all of 
the one which gives his volume its 
title. A picturesque fluency may be 
approprate enough to a poem on 
‘““Shoppng in Oxford,” but it is 
lamentasly inadequate to the signif- 
icance bi the life-story of the Buddha. 


H. PA, FAUSSET 
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A Bakers Dozen. 
Powys. (John Lane, 
Head, London. 6s. ) 

Among the writings of Llewelyn 
Powys are some that offend religious 
susceptibilities by their cocksure and 
blatant atheism. But this volume of 
thirteen essays contains nothing but 
delight for every kind of reader. These 
are in the best tradition of the English 
essay. In a style that immediately 
wins the reader’s ear, the author 
speaks intimately of his feelings and 
his thoughts of many things. 

A love of life and of all that is on 
earth runs through all his thought and 
feeling. As his brother, John Cowper 
Powys, says in his Introduction—itself 
a piece of fine literary criticism :— 

To have been born into life at all} to be 
alive at all, was to his mind the one miracle 
that mattered. 

Hence he finds joy in everything 
about him, no matter how insignificant 
or commonplace ; and he shares that 
joy with the reader, so that he reveals 
in these essays that best of a poet’s 
gifts: his capacity to display the 


By LLEWELYN 
The Bodley 


Some Memorable Yesterdays : Or Men, 
Women and Events of Indian History. 
By BHABANI BHATTACHARYA, B. A. 
Hons. ( London ), PH. D. ( London )}). 
(Pustak-Bhandar, Patna. Re. 1/-~) 


This is a collection of the author’s 
contributions to The Hindu as a weekly 
feature. Some memorable men, women 
and events from Indian history, ‘from 
Lord Buddha to Job Charnock, from 
Padmini to Mumtaj, from the British 
invasion of Nepal to the establishment 
of the Indian National Congress, are 
here recalled in nineteen sketches in 
convincing detail and dramatic setting. 
For all the “lack of design ” and the 
conspicuous omissions, the book affords 
lively reading. 

It is the manner of presentation 
which makes history dull or diverting 
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beauty and significance in the little 
things of life that ordinary persons 
pass by unnoticing. Just asa falling 
feather or a rainy noon is made a 
thing of beauty by Rabindranath 
Tagore in his Golden Boat, so Powys 
discovers heart-warming things in a 
village shop or in herring gulls. This 
is partly due to a seeing eye; but it is 
also due to his investing the objects 
with the colours of memory. He 
recollects meditatively and with gentle 
affection many little experiences of the 
past years, and writes of them with 
something of the ruminant charm of 
Charles Lamb. The quaint humour 
and the heartiness of that prince of 
essayists may not be found in Powys; 
but there is an ever-present quiet and 
tender reflectiveness which puts the 
reader in key to find much more 
delight than the words actually convey. 


Hence it is that these essays give morc 


and more pleasure as one reads them 
again and again. This volume claims 
for Llewelyn Powys a place among the 
dozen best essayists of England. 


P. L. STEPHEN 


and, though in the present book the 
author is not so much concerned with 
regular history as such as with certain 
stray historical.events and personages, 
the manner of narration adopted by 
Shri Bhattacharya certainly evokes the 
dramatic and the human aspects of the 
persons or the events chosen. One 
notices that imagination, withoul 
distorting historical truth, has only 
enliyened it and lent it an air of 
authenticity. 

Incidents are narrated with a brisk 
dramatic vigour and personages are 
picked out from the coloured pageant 
of the past with delicacy and care. 
Shri Bhattacharya’s book, short as it is, 
succeeds in lifting for a while the veil 
of centuries that shrouds from our eyes 
many a memorable yesterday. 


Va M i. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


One of the most valuable articles in 
the opening issue of Free World, an 
important American monthly mag- 
azine ‘‘ devoted to democracy and world 
affairs,’ is that in which Wou Saofong 
analyses “The Secret of China's 
Strength.” Why has China been able 
to hold on grimly for so many gruelling 
years while France, so much stronger 
from both the military and the economic 
points of view, collapsed? Mr. Wou 
Saofong ascribes China’s successful 
resistance to her being sustained by an 
ideal which her people consider worth 
dying for. Not only the traditional 
Chinese view of life, but specifically the 
noble Confucian doctrine of Ta-Ton 
( Universal Union ) and the programme 
of the Chinese Revolution devised for 
the progressive application of that 
doctrine, have made the people consider 
endless resistance “a thing that ought 
to be done.” The Chinese Revolution, 
he writes, 
places the question of What Ought to be 
Done before the question of What Can be 
Done. The reverse order of these two 
questions has been the traditional weakness 
of the Western democracies, particularly 
where the class interests of the ruling groups 
are involved. It is obvious that faithful 
application of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in every case of aggression was a 
‘ thing which ought to have been done. Japan’s 
aggression in Manchuria and Fascist Italy’s 
aggression in Ethiopia ought to have been 
halted by effective application of sanctions. 
The failure of the Western Powers in this 
connection because of their prime concern 
for what they thought could be done is the 


es ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


real caase of the terrific events now taking 
place throughout the world. 

It has been said that the world 
divides itself into two classes of people, 
those «ho, in the face of any challenge 
to effert, think first of what has to be 
done.and those who think first of the 
obstacles in the way. The first group 
do evarything worth doing that gets 
done; the second are a brake on the 
car o: progress. ‘“‘Greatly resolve” 
and tke battle is half won. 


For Indians the concept of Dharma 
is a nc less compelling force than that 
of Ta-Ton is for China. And, although 
the subordination of personal inclina- 
tion to duty is perhaps less general in 
the West than in the East, there is 
many an individual there who would 
lay down his life for the Right as he 
saw it. What is needed the world 
over i; the recognition that nations 
must face their obligations no less than 
the incividuals that compose them and 
that in the last analysis it is not 
machires, not material goods, not even 
men tet will determine the issue, but 
the irresistible moral might that springs 
from = common spiritual ideal. As 
Abraham Lincoln adjures us, _ | 

Let us have faith that right makes might; 


and in tiat faith let us dare to do our duty 
as we urcerstand it. 


Next, perhaps, to shared ideals as a 
welder of men and nations together is 
the mctual respect which is indispens- 
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able to fruitful co-operation and which 
must rest upon mutual understanding. 
Such an effort to interpret Russia to 
the United States as is represented by 
The Russian Review, launched in New. 
York last November under the editor- 
ship of William Henry Chamberlin, is 
commendable, broad in its scope and 
apparently above the suspicion of being 
a propaganda effort. The first issue 
contains a number of interesting con- 
tributions on various Russian personal- 
ities and on diverse aspects of the 
Russian scene. Mr. Chamberlin speaks 
in his Foreword of the direct and 
marked Oriental influence in Russian 
music, and, to a lesser extent, in art and 
literature, and claims that Russia has 
always been to some extent a bridge 
between Europe and Asia. 


Of special interest to Indian readers 
will be the features which Russia, as 
described in the Editorial Foreword, 
shares with India. Not only does 
the variety of peoples and of languages 
spoken throughout Russia’s vast extent 
correspond to the ethnic and linguistic 
situation in India; not only does the 
sturdy peasant still loom large in the 
scene there as here, but less tangible 
characteristics of the two nations are 
also comparable. Thus Mr. Chamberlin 
speaks of the “ extraordinary Russian 
faculty of recuperation from the hard- 
est blows and adaptation to the most 
unfavourable circumstances,” a faculty 
which hoary India has abundantly 
exemplified. Doubtless, man for man, 
the Russian is less inclined to spiritual- 
ity than the Indian, but Mr. Chamber- 
lin finds both the Old and the New 
Russia characterised by “ the tendency 
to think in terms of absolute values. ” 
Scepticism, he tells us, contrary to the 
common impression, has never pen- 
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etrated deeply into the Russian national 
consciousness. 


One point which emerges from Hugo 
Buchthal’s lecture on “ Indian Fables 
in Islamic Art, ” which appears in Part 
4, 1941, of the Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Soctety of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is the amenability of cultural 
expressions to the same cyclic law 
which brings reaction on the heel of 
action to nations as to men. The 
Indian tales and animal fables called 
the Panchatanira passed from Sanskrit 
into Arabic via Pehlevi. Kalila wa 
Dimna, dating from twelve hundred 
years ago, enjoyed unrivalled popularity 
for centuries throughout the Arabic- 
speaking world. The illustrations of 
these “ Fables of Bidpai’”’ are traceable 
“almost through the whole history of 
Islamic miniature painting.” Islamic 
art shows Eastern Christian influence 
before the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; then it ‘‘ began to look to the 
East for influence and guidance.” 
Translated into Latin, the fables were 
then rendered into the various 
European languages. 

Soon the whole of Europe was familiar with 
these stories from the East which were used 
and remodelled by innumerable authors and 
writers throughout the Christian world. 

It is curious that the Fables of Bidpai 
spread not only to the West, but also east- 
wards back toIndia. Soafter a migration of a 
thousand years Kalila wa Dimna returned to 
its country of origin. When in the sixteenth 
century descendants of Timur conquered 
Afghanistan and Northern India and estab- 
lished themselves as Sultans in Delhi, they 
brought with them the cultural and ertistic 
traditions of Islamic Persia. Several extant 
Bidpai manuscripts. . . were illustrated at the 
Imperial court. The miniatures are entirely 
in the Persian tradition...they do not in the 
least betray that the greater part of their 
subject-matter was ultimately not of Islamic, 
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but of Indian origin, and to a certain extent 
even had its own artistic tradition on Indian 
soil, 


Writing in the Visva-Bharati Quarter- 
ly for February-April 1942 on the art 
of Rabindranath Tagore, Shri Nandalal 
Bose says that Tagore’s art is 
characterised by: the three essential 
qualities :.a sense of rhythm, a sense 
of proportion and a sense of identity. 
Tagore took to painting late in ‘life 
when he had already mastered the 
secrets of proportion and rhythm in 
the cognate spheres of literature and 
of music. A picture is successful in 
so far as it is able to effect a’synthesis 
of a variety of rhythms and in the 
paintings of Tagore we not only 
find such a synthesis but we find 
it in a highly vitalised form. Art is 
the evoking of spirit through form and 
Tagore, deeply observant of Nature in 
all her aspects and moods as he was, 
always concerned himself with life in 
its process of unfoldment so that a sug- 
gestion of abounding life and energy 
was never absent from what he painted. 
With his keen sense of proportion, he 
painted in the true Indian tradition 
which does not.so much care for line 


and colour as for the suggestive value. 


of a composition as a whole. The 
three-dimensional realism of the Wes- 
tern schools of painting, with its photo- 
graphic accuracy of detail, has never 
found place in traditional Indian 
painting, which has always sought to 
represent the idea and the reality behind 
form. The idea or the motive behind 
a picture, the technique, the balance, 
the treatment and lastly the life move- 
ment all are harmoniously intermingled 
so that the ultimate result is a work of 
art which is not merely realistic but 
real, representing not the outward form 
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of a thing but its inner vitality and 
life-svirit. Many have questioned the 
purpose or the meaning behind an art 
Tagore hirnself has given a 
reply :— 

They have nothing ulterior behind their 
owr appearance for tke thoughts to explore 


` and words to describe and if that appearance 


carries its ultimate worth then they remain, 
otherwise they are rejected and forgotten 
even though they may have some scientific 
truth a: ethical justification. 


We wish that every Indian uncon-. 
vinced of the Christian mission school 
menace would ponder the implications 
of a statistical analysis of ‘‘ Changing 
Attitudes in a Conflict of Cultures ” 
which William Stevens Taylor of the 
Indore Christian College reports in 
Character and Personality for December. 
The study was based on questionnaires 
in which “Hindu students; whose early 
training was designed to make their 
outicck conform to the Hindu pattern,” 
were asked to choose, in regard to 
fifty-two questions, answers ascribed, 
respectively, to the Hindu, the Christ- 
ian and the secular culture pattern. 
Hinde. co-operation is alleged to have 
been enlisted to insure the faithfulness 
of the Hindu answers to the orthodox 
views but how just is the investigator’s 
concept of Hindu ideology may be 
judged from the following statement 
whose fundamental falsity is. not 
redeemed by admission of its ‘' over- 
sim p.ification”’ :— : 

‘A man who is personally vicious and a 
man who is personally virtuous may equally 
progress towards salvation if they perform 
their prescribed: duties with equal conscien- 
tiousress. 

Tke claim that the Christian religion 
lays more emphasis on the develop- 
ment of personal character than does 
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the Hindu is sheer impertinence. Leav- 
ing aside, however, this gross libel 
upon a noble religious philosophy, and 
also the naive claim, so far from the, 
obvious facts, that “in the Christian 
pattern, social practices are intimately 
connected with beliefs about the nature 
of God and of His incarnation in 
Christ,” the crux of the article is its 
convincing demonstration of the cum- 
ulative effect upon the student of press- 
ure from influences “ virtually the 
antithesis of those brought to bear on 
him by the orthodox Hindu education.” 

It is not stated that the five Arts 
Colleges in North, Central and South 
India in which the test was given to 
Hindu students in the first; second and 
fourth year classes were denominational 
institutions but if secular institutions 
were included, the case against mission 
schools with their more direct pressure 
in favour of the Christian attitude is 
only strengthened. Mr. Taylor admits 
that the influences to which the student 
is subjected under Western forms of 
education 
are definitely non-Hindu. The literature 
used is saturated with Christian and secular 
Western attitudes. In organization, teaching 
methods, and literature, the educational 
infinences are of a type designed originally to 
produce people with attitudes congruent to 
non-Hindu culture patterns. 

The results of the test are eloquent. 
The religious attitude so characteristic 
of the Indian was found in general to 
persist but many a student had acquir- 
ed new points of view, prominent 
among them the essentially unphilo- 
sophical belief in a God to whom 
personal attributes and attitudes may 
be ascribed. 

Of the belicis and attitudes selected to 


represent the Hindu pattern, those referring 
to social problems showed the most decided 
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changes. In a iew of these there was an 
increased support for points of view belonging 
to the Hindu pattern. In most of them there 
was a decrease of support. 


The traditional Indian education, 
Mr. Taylor writes, laid emphasis 
“rather on the comprehension of spir- 
itual meaning than on the systematic 
observation of objective data.” Are 
we to infer that a reversal of emphasis 
is a step in human progress ? 


Writing in ¡Philosophy for January 
1942 in the Discussions Section, on 
“Seeking a Way Through Our Present 
Perplexities, ” Mr. George H. Langley 
asks why, corresponding to the scien- 
tist’s openness of mind and prepared- 
ness: to universalise his conclusions, 
there should not be similar openness in 
approaching the problems of humanity 
and why it should not be possible for 
man to universalise personal desires 
by a rational appeal to something 
universal in him. He comes to the 
conclusion that it is possible to find 
principles for guidance in the higher 
realm of human action through the 
rationalising of purpose. Constituted 
as human nature is, self-interest or 
group interest is the most powerful 
motive for human action :—~ 

If it can be shown that for man the ends 
of self-interest or of his group-interest can 
only be adequately achieved when guidance 
by universal principles is accepted, we mav 
then hope that he will pursue his satisfaction 
in the better way. 

It is a truism that one should not 
be selfish but should look to the 
interest of one’s neighbour as well. 
But it is not the less important just 
because we have heard it sooften. It 
is lifted above the commonplace by the 
aristocracy of the spirit who have 
reiterated it from age to age. 
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If, as Mr. Langley holds and as many 
will agree, such a “ closed purpose and 
outlook” as characterise the Nazi 
ideology ( as every other type of selfish- 
ness in varying degree) “ must lead to 
eventual frustration...since it cuts 
them off from the universal springs of 
life for man '’’—then the corollary must 
also be true, that the way out of our 
present perplexities can lie only in a 
general attempt to merge individual 
interests with those of the commonweal 
and to regard civilisation itself as a 
co-operative pursuit of general happ- 
iness. . 


In his address given before the Delhi 
Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion not very long ago, which The 
. Calcutta Municipal Gazette reported, 
Mr. Arthur Moore stressed the need 
for co-ordination between the sciences 
of psychology and physiology and 
between the characteristic approaches 
of East and West, in the interest of 
further medical research, so that the 
subjective approach of the former and 
the objective approach of the latter in 
the treatment of human disease might 
together yield a better understanding 
of the ailment itself and of possible 
remedies. | 


The interaction between the body on 
the one hand and feelings and thoughts 
on the other is being: increasingly 
recognised, as-is the fact that whereas 
the East has engaged in introspection, 
in a study more of the inward nature 
of man than of man as a physical 
being, the West generally has sought 
to understand the phenomenal world 
by its rigorous methods of objective 
scientific research, analysis and classi- 
fication, ‘much to the neglect of a 
necessary complementary study of the 


self. 


So tle West went ahead with an almos: 
entirely material science, the scientist exper- 
imenting on the phenomena outside himself 
without considering it essential to know his 
own ins de first. In addition because of his 
desire tc find the truth and nothing but the ~ 
truth hs often set cut without a creative - 
vision. ; l 

Mr. Moore's address was particularly 
significant for his finding a key to 
sciences having often proved a curse 
instead of a blessing in this very 
interesi of the Western scientist in 
external phenomena without correspon- 
ding sc-entific study of himself. 

The East has always kept alive some 
remembrince of the precept ‘‘ Know thyself.” 
Psycholezy is a modern science in the West. 
...PsycLology in the East is immemorial. 
Jt has eso been more truly scientific.... 
Orientals see directly what after all should be 
a very <mple truth that in this lfe our 
bodies ars only instruments for all purposes. 
...What the West, then, tends to forget 
and the East to remember is that the greatest 
sages the human race has produced, the men 
who real-y Anew something and were not 
just guessing, the founders of the greatest 
religions, meant literally what they said. 


But tne East has gone too far in 
ignoring the outer. The balance needs 
to be rzdressed and when the two 
attitudes are reconciled, “ Sympathy 
will take on a much deeper content, 
and a sense of human unity and 
harmony be promoted.” 





Sir Mzlcolm Darling has been long 
enough and intimately enough associat-. 
ed with cural India for his paper on 
‘The Indian Peasant and the Modern 
World” The Asiatic Review, January 
1942) to carry a presumption of clear 
understar-ding. This presumption seems 
to be fulfilled as far as his recognition 
of the existing situation is concerned. 
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But one might have expected a juster 
assignment of responsibility for that 
situation than one finds. He pronounces 
the ‘‘disintegration of the village 
community, once the peasant’s strong- 
est bulwark ” the “greatest disservice 
that the modern world has done him.” 
True, but why callin the modern world 
as whipping-boy when the mischief has 
been done by British ignorance and 
nothing else? It is primarily the 
stripping of the village panchayats of 
the authority which they had- exercised 
successfully for thousands of years that 
has reduced the villages’ to their 
present stagnation and inertia. The 
governing of a subject country so vast 
and so distant from the administrative 
centre may speciously have justified 
the centralisation of authority but 
fruiting can be controlled by less 
drastic measures than cutting a tree off 
at the roots. 


Co-operation is natural to the Indian 
village, which from time immemorial 
has been virtually autonomous from 
the political point of view and has 
rested socially and industrially on an 
integrated social order and on mutual 
exchange of services. 

Sir Malcolm’s analysis of the effect 
of modern Westernized education, 
differing so widely from that of educa- 
tion of the traditional Indian type, 
seems to us just. He admits the present 
rulers’ responsibility for the system, 
which he blames for doing nothing to 
arrest the process of disintegration. 

The education we have introduced into the 
country is too individualistic for that, It 
tends to make people more conscious of their 
rights than of their obligations, and of what 
separates them from their neighbours than of 
what binds them together. It encourages 
the competitive, if not the acquisitive spirit, 
and where comparatively few are educated, 
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it tempts them to scorn and even exploit 
those who are not. These tendencies may 
be accepted features of town life, but in the 
village they are like white ants eating their 
way unseen into the fabric of village life, for 
men live so closely together there that they 
cannot live happily without a strong sense of 
mutual obligation. It was a villager, nota 
townsman, who first proclaimed the import- 
ance of the duty to your neighbour. 


That scientific control of agriculture 
demands not only official supervision 
but “an addition something of poetic 
insight and sympathy” is a revolution- 
ary concept, though profoundly true. 
In the popular presentation of a 
scientific subject which Dr. Gilbert J. 
Fowler contributed to Indian Farming 
for December, “India’s Millions and 
the Food Cycle,” he attempted a syn- 
thesis in scientific thinking as arresting 
as it is rare, though he reported 
an increasing feeling among scientific 
workers that departmentalism in scientific 
research is becoming excessive so that each 
worker tends to be confined in a little cell by 
himself and is virtually unaware of the bearing 
of his results on wider issues. 

Naturally inspiration suffers from 
this artificial cribbing and cabining of 
interest. A philosophy of modern 
science is greatly needed. If specialists 
would pool their knowledge they would 
find how much of it is overlapping that 
in other fields. The interdepenclence of 
animal and vegetable life is generally 
recognized, and the dependence of the 
life of plant and of animal upon the 
elements, but Dr. Fowler goes further. 
He follows the life of the growing 
plant, considering the interrelation of 
the numerous factors involved in the 
relatively simple natural process of 
plant growth and their bearing on the 
life of man. Not only does ke bring 
out in sweeping terms the action and 
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the interplay. of sun, air, water and 
soil ; he ‘shows the contribution of man 
the cultivator and of animals, including 
‘the ploughing service of the humble 
worm and the mutually complementary 
activities of the various soil bacteria. 
Nowhere is he more illuminating than 
in his stress upon the indispensability 
of co-operation among even the constit- 
uents in the varied life of the soil as 
well as between them and the growing 
plant itself. From it all he draws a 
lesson for harmonious living :— 

For healthy life, whether of plant, animal 
or man, there must be co-operation. If at any 
point this cycle fails and there is a consequent 
undue accumulation,...disease, 7. e. dishar- 
mony results..., Essentially, it will be seen, 
life is civcslation. Life is movement, and 
movement not of a portion bit of the whole 
of the constituents of the living system.... 
War. and social unrest ultimately originate 
from an imperfect and inharmonious cycle 
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which results -în various forms of social 
injustice and’ exploitation. 


Fears for the future, this study in 
interrelationships convinces him, would 
be set at rest by a true social adjust- 
ment which there was co-operation 
—co-cperation, he implies, among 


living beings and between living beings 


and natural forces. Dr. Fowler dis- 
claims gratuitously, and we think 
unconvincingly, the implication of 
“mysticism ° or “magic” im his — 
findings. For what is Mysticism bu: 
the realisation of the profound oneness 
of all life, and what is Magic but the 
recogrition of the vital, intelligent - 
consciousness at the core of matter, | 
supplemented by knowledge of the | 
forces of nature, their correlations and 
their potencies, and of how those forces 
may ke brought under control by man ? 


Point out the 


“ Way "—however dimly, Y, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening * 
star to these who tread their path in darkness. 
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THE COLOUR BAR 


Men and women belonging to 
every school of thought are con- 
templating the New Order to be 
established after the War. There 
are certain problems which call for 
immediate attention even while the 
War is going on, and among them 
is the destruction of the colour bar. 
Gandhiji repeats in his own way 
what Madame Chiang Kai-Shek said 
a few weeks ago. She said :— 


{n the New World Order that we are 
going to create, there must be no talk 
of superior or inferior. We must be 
equal—men and women of all races— 
pushing forward to a great ideal. 

And Gandhiji :— 

Here, I would like to repeat what 
I have said about the withdrawal of 
the British Power from India. Both 
America and Britain lack the moral 
basis for engaging in this war, unless 
they put their own houses in order, by 
making it their fixed determination to 
withdraw their influence and power 
both from Africa and Asia and remove 
the colour bar. They have no right 
to talk of protecting Democracy and 


protecting civilisation and human free- 
dom, until the canker of White superior- 
ity is destroyed in its entirety. 

This journal has published many 
articles on the subject, for it holds 
as a conviction that unless the 
problem of colour bar is solved there 
must ensue in the future, perhaps 
the near future, a struggle between 
the “ white ’’ and the coloured. races 
which in tts hatred and bloodshed 
would make even the ghastliness of 
the present world-war pale into 
insignificance. Rather than pen our 
own comments, we print below a 
few extracts only from some of the 
articles which have already appeared 
in our previous volumes. 

Describing the conditions in British 
Africa, Mr. Arthur J. Hoffman con- 
cludes :— 

Had we imagination none of these 
things could be; had we moral sense 
we could never one day talk of our 
obligations to the colonies and another 
consider the benefits derived from 
trade; had we honest intellect we could 
not at one moment put forward trustee- 
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ship of the black races and at the next 
urge colonial development as the solu- 
tion of our own ‘imemployment and 
other problems. Is this doing unto 
others what we would that they should 
do to us? 


(“ What Civilization Has Done 
for the Native.’ 
TRE ARYAN PATH, February 1930 } 


Colour prejudice is immoral because 
it contrives to give a natural justifica- 
tion for pride and a conviction of 
superiority: and that pride and that 
conviction, in their turn, supply the 
excuse and justification for oppression 
and the enslavement of the weaker to 
subserve the purposes of the stronger. 


(‘‘Some Moral Aspects of the 
Colour Bar,” by Lord Olivier. 
THE ARYAN Patu, March 1930) 


Nor can it be disputed that the 
ingrained Imperialism of white people, 
particularly ‘in the case of English 
people, has a very great deal to do 
with the anti-colour attitude. For 
“the glory of Empire ’’—that Empire 
“upon which the sun never sets” in 
spite of slums and unemployment and 
an exploited proletariat—India must 
be ruled with a firm hand “ for its own 
good” and for the sake of British 
prestige in the East...and lest the 
rising tide in the East flood over the 
West and submerge it once and for 
all...Only, of course, that sort of 
thing is not admitted in the capitalist- 
controlled Imperialist press; it sounds 
so much better—so much more dig- 
nified, and re-assuring, to talk about 
India’s inability to govern itself, and 
the glory of Empire. 

(“The Colour Question,” by 
Ethel Mannin. 
THE Aryan PATH, February 1933 ) 
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The problem of the Negroes thus 
remains a part of the world-wide clash 
So, too, the problem of the 
Indians can never be simply a problem 
of autonomy in the British common- 
wealth of nations. They must always 
stard as representatives of the coloured ~’ 
races—of the yellow and black peoples 


as well as the brown—of the majority ', 


of mankind, and together with the 
Negrces they must face the insistent 
problem of the assumption of the white 
peoples of Europe that they have .a 
right to dominate the world and 
especially so to organize it politically 
and industrially as to make most men 
their slaves and servants. 


(“The Clash of Colour,” by _ 
W. E. B. Du Bois . 
THE ARYAN PATH, March 1936) - 


Euz when the investigator of race 
conflict in the United States has given 
full weight to economic causes he will 
come upon something else not so easily 
explained. He will find, permeating 
strate of society that cannot be affected 
by eccnomic competition, and among 
persons totally aloof from all interests 
of or intercourse with the workers, a 
strange, malignant, bitter and persisting 
hatred of all human beings of African 
ancest-y. He will find white men of 
staticn, wealth, and even of education, 
conspiring to prevent legislation against 
lynching, and secretly or openly gloat- 
ing when a lynching has been done. 
He will be compelled to admit that 
this naatred among: such men is often 
carried to extremes that seem hardly 
sane and elsewhere would be deemed 
incred:ble, To understand this feeling 
among such men (and women ) is the 
most difficult part of the inquiry and 
yet unescapable if the problem is ever 
to be comprehended and solved. 

( “The Racial Situation in America,” 
. by Charles Edward Russell. 
THE ARYAN PATH, March 1937 ) 


DOSTOEVSKY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL 


T Over fifty years ago Mme. H. P. Blavatsky wrote that what the European 
world needed was a dozen writers such as Dostoevsky, “ not authors writing for 
wealth or fame, but fearless apostles of the living Word of Truth, moral healers 


of the pustulous sores of our century. ”’ 


And she added : “ To write novels with 


a moral sense in them deep enough, to stir Society, requires a great literary talent 
and a born theosophist as was Dostoevsky. ” 

We publish here the first of two articles by Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
on the great novelist’s struggles with the problem of evil, which will form one 
chapter in his forthcoming book on Dostoevsky.—ED. ] 


1.—SORROW IS 


Dostoevsky was primarily a nov- 
elist, a literary artist, but he was also 
a thinker who constantly brooded 
over the destiny of man on our 
planet; he could not ignore for a 
minute the pathos of the human 
situation, how for most of us 

A little fruit a little while is ours, 

And the worm finds it soon. 

Dostoevsky’s childhood and youth 
were not particularly happy; his 
father was a stern man and rarely 
touched his son’s heart; his mother, 
of course, was worthy of affection 
and respect, but she too played no 
vital part in Dostoevsky’s life ; as for 
early acquaintances, with Dostoevsky 
it was a case of “all or nothing, ” 
and hence even his occasional friend- 
ships tormented rather than soothed 
him. In his fifteenth year, Dosto- 
evsky lost his mother, and thus he 
knew Pain at close quarters. More- 
over, he had been caught by the 
Romantic fever of his time and was 
given to meditative moodiness. In 
his sixteenth year, Dostoevsky was, 


to quote Mr. E. H. Carr, 


a youth of awkward demeanour, thick- 
set, blond and abnormally pale; shun- 
ning the dancing-classes and other 
lighter shades of life in the Academy ; 
sitting in the corner of a dark and 
airless dormitory reading or writing by 
the light of a tallow candle; or pacing 
to and fro in precocious discussion of 
the problems of existence with. one or 
two kindred spirits. 


The youth of sixteen discussing 
“the problems of existence” is not 
an ordinary phenomenon ; but in the 
Dostoevskian world there are charac- 
ters like the precocious Ippolit Ter- 
entyev and Kolya Krassotkin who 
are equally oppressed by the “ prob- 
lems of existence.” Soon, however, 
another calamity happened; three 
years after his mother’s death, Dos- 
toevsky heard the news of his father’s 
murder. The old man had lived a 
fast life on his farm, and some of his 
angry peasants had presumably mur- 
dered their landlord in order to 
avenge some real or fancied wrong. 
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The murder of his parent was a great 
shock, and his habitual depression 
only put.on darker hues. The posi- 
tion of the family, too, was ‘‘appall- 
ing.” Nevertheless, Dostoevsky 
“carried on ” ; he read and he wrote, 
he doubted and he brooded ; he made 
acquaintances and quarrelled with 
them; he was perpetually in want. 
Exultation followed close upon 
depression, but presently depression 
gained control over him again. He 
now experienced the pangs of author- 
ship; he was almost a literary 
celebrity ; but his health made him 
feel uneasy and he tortured himself 
with all sorts of doubts and fears. 
It was no singularly happy man who 
was suddenly caught by the current 
of prosecution and swept into the 
wastes of Siberia. The conviction 
but isolated and accentuated Dosto- 
evsky's inward agony. 

Siberia was to prove Dostoevsky’s 
spiritual laboratory. Divorced alto- 
gether from civilization—from his 
kith and kin, from the world of books, 
from the companionship of cultured 
men—Dostoevsky could now indeed 
fix his gaze on the problems of exist- 
ence, obstinately seeking their solu- 
tion. There is Pain in this world, 
sure enough, made up of disease, 
ugliness, cruelty, double-dealing, 
stupidity, and what not; if Pain 
exists, and exists so triumphantly, 
then Evil also exists! If, then, we 
should accept Pain and Evil as our 
daily portion, what can possibly be 
the nature of ultimate Reality? If 
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God exists, why does He permit 
Pain and Evil to ravage the human 
heart and to contaminate the human 
soul? If human life is a mere vale 
of tears, how is its continuation— 
immortal life—likely to be? Or—do 
not God and immortality exist after 
all ? 

In The Brothers Karamazov, Ivan 
tells Alyosha :— 

“Tt s different for other people; but, 
we in our green youth have to settle 
the eternal questions first of all. That’s 
what we care about. Young Russia 
is taking about nothing but the © 
eternal questions now. Just when the © 
old fools are all taken up with prac- 
tical cuestions.” 1 ` 


That was how Dostoevsky felt in 
Siberia. Practical questions of 
prison reform could wait; they 
hardly mattered; the urgent thing 
to de was to invade the invisible 
and discover what was there. It 
was thus of vital importance to him 
to th-ow his faith into the crucible 
of his dialectic, and to watch and 
wait for the result. He should, 
once and for all, either accept God 
and immortality or give them their 
congé. 

Dcstoevsky presumably revolved 
these “eternal questions” in his 
mind again and again; he gathered 
up h:s own experiences, culled bits 
from lfe and from literature and 
from the columns of the newspapers 
and wished to shake them together 
into & single compound : it was a 
hopeless business; it led him no- 





1 The quotations are from Mrs. Constance Garnett’s English translations of Dostoevsky's 


novels. 
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where. He now placed hypothetical 
characters in tense situations, 
watched them react to their envi- 
ronment, registered their shifting 
movements in the worlds of matter 
and of spirit. As he brooded more 
and more, wrestling with his fancies 
and his nightmare visions, his great 
characters assumed form and signil- 
icance, and seemed to “glance from 
heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ” : they became, in John 
Cowper Powys’s words, apocalyptic 
visions of psychic ecstasies. As an 
unashamedly honest and vital 
human being, Dostoevsky delved 
into the depths of the unconscious 
in himself and dared to imagine the 
ultimate possibilities of their 
development ; at the same time, he 
scaled also the intellectual and 
spiritual heights to which his own 
subtler self had fitfully and feverishly 
aspired, and, off and on, he even 
landed on a Himalayan peak or two. 
No wonder, he was “ frightened 
like a mouse ” sometimes; we, his 
readers, are also often frightened 
like mice when we confront some of 
his great creations. Fiction becomes 
more urgent than fact; we are for 
ever implicated in the Dostoevskian 
universe, and we cannot extricate 
ourselves from its apocalyptic 
struggles between Good and Evil— 
Good indicated by Form, and 
Harmony, and Happiness and Evil 
by Disorder, and mere Noise, and 
meaningless Pain. 

Dostoevsky’s great creations are 
thus not only palpitatingly human 
but they are also symbolic of his 
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own heart-searchings, obstinate 
questionings and tortuous reasonings 
on the fundamental issue between 
Good and Evil. Dostoevsky would 
exhaust, one by one, the various 
possibilities of tackling the “ eternal 


question.” There is, first of all, 
the way in which man the animal 
faces the issue. It is Fyodor 


Paviovitch’s way. Like the wild 
beasts, he is governed by mere 
animal instincts: he can talk 
cleverly, he can lie with ease, he 
can accumulate money; but in 
essence he is a superb beast. He 
would live as long as he can, drain 
the cup of life to the very bottom. 
All women attract him; he finds 
“ something devilishly interesting ” 
in every woman. He will drink 
and sleep with women and snore 
to the very end : he will stand on 
the “ rock of sensuality ” till he can 
stand so no more. Papa Karamazov 
will neither regret the past nor 
worry himself about the meaning 
of life. He will merely live his life 
in his own beastly way, relishing, 
if he can, every moment of it, every 
sensation it can yet give him; and 
we know that men like Fyodor 
Pavlovitch are thrilled by a perennial 
sense of fulfilment, and are con- 
sequently “ happy.” 

Ivan loathes people like his father, 
but he can understand them, even 
appreciate them in a way. It is 
Ivan who almost scandalizes Dmitri 
by saying : “ Fyodor Pavlovitch, our 
papa, was a pig, but his ideas were 
right enough.” If there is no God 
and no immortality, everything is 
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certainly lawful; and if he desires 
it, man can of course revel in the 
mire of sensuality as long as he can 
and as much as he can | 

Simple people like Dmitri, Sonia 
Marmeladov and Natasha take for 
granted that God exists; without 
this faith, they would feel helpless, 
and they would be unable to endure 
life for an instant. Believing in 
God, they reconcile themselves to 
this world and its unescapable con- 
comitant, Pain; they even think 
that, in some obscure way, they are 
bound to reach self-knowledge and 
the reality of salvation through 
suffering and pain. Dmitri puts the 
point of view of these simple people 
thus :— 

“ If God doesn’t exist, man is the 
chief of the earth, of the universe. 
Magnificent ! Only how is he going to 
be good without God ?...For whom is 
man going to love then? To whom 
will he be thankful? To whom will 
he sing the hymn ? ” 

The rationalist may laugh at these 
questions, but to Dmitri these rhetor- 
ical questions are sufficient proof of 
the existence of God and hence of 
immortality. 

The simple reasoning of a Dmitri is 
based on an axiom: man desperately 
needs some mysterious Power whom 
he can love, to whom he can feel 
grateful and in whose honour he 
can sing hallelujahs. Since without 
such a Power man’s life will be 
savourless and insupportable, ergo, it 
exists. To other men, more severely 
Jogical than a Dmitri Karamazov, 
the issue is a more complex one and 
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is not to be so easily settled. If God 
really exists, why does He tolerate so 
much misery, bestiality and cruelty 
in our midst ? Surely, He could have 
somerow or other prevented the 
murder of Aloyna Ivanovna? On 
the contrary, destiny intervenes in so 
perverse a fashion that Raskolnikov 
kills, not only the pawnbroker 
woman, but her innocuous sister as 
well! It may be that the murderer, . 
Raskelnikov, is driven by his own — 
inward agony to confess his crime to - 
the aathorities. This does not, by 
any means, undo the murder itself. 
Can it be, then, that God doesn’t 
exist? Or does it mean that the 
Powe: that rules over us is only an 
Evil Power, bent upon causing misery 
and turning all our good enterprises — 
awry? It cannot be, for Good too 
is nct altogether foreign to this 
world ; Raskolnikov murdered with- 
out hindrance, but he also scattered 
benefits on his fellow human beings. 
The Power, even if it exists, is thus 
neither Good nor Evil; it is in- 
differant, that’s all ! 

This exactly is the dialectic of a 
Svidngailov. His lucid intelligence 
has surveyed the human prospect 
and found no unifying purpose there- 
in. He, Svidrigailov, is the sole 
raison d’étre for his own existence ; 
he might say, as does Prince Valkov- 
sky, that all is nonsense except 
hims:lf—his own personality. He 
can do what he likes, will what he 
likes: like the denizen of the under- 
world, Svidrigaiiov too would assert 
his right “ to desiderate for himself 
what is foolish and harmful,” and 
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would be bound by no obligation 
whatever to desiderate merely so- 
called good or sensible things. How 
else could he assert his reality, his 
individual personality ? Of course, 
if there does exist a Power that 
governs everything, a Power that 
will make him knuckle under, aye, 
crush him, so much the better: the 
thrill of discovery will more than 
compensate for the loss of his own 
omnipotence. How, then, put the 
matter to a crucial test? He has 
had country wenches in the past, 
but they had been willing to be 
seduced by him—and, perhaps, no 
real “crime ” had been committed 
at all. He would now attempt a 
wholly abominable thing, and see 
what happened: a sort of scientific 
inquiry in his unique spiritual 
laboratory ! 

It is one of the great scenes in 
Dostoevsky. Making use of his 
knowledge of Raskolnikov’s secret, 
Svidrigailov has lured Dounia, the 
murderer’s sister, to his room alone 
and he fixes on her a look oi 
unfaltering determination. Wouldn’t 
God hurl His thunderbolt on this 
unspeakable villain? The minutes 
speed on. Dounia has probably 
expected this: being a determined 
woman herself, she faces her tormen- 
tor squarely and aims her pistol at 
him. After all, there is a divinity..? 
No; twice she shoots at Svidrigailov, 
at pretty close quarters, and yet 
nothing happens to him. Now 
hardly two paces separate them; 
ovidrigailov asks her to make a 
third attempt. She cannot do it, 
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she flings the revolver away. “A 
weight seemed to have rolled from 
his heart—perhaps not only the 
fear of death ; indeed he may scarce- 
ly have felt it at that moment. It 
was the deliverance from anothcr 
feeling, darker and more bitter, 
which he could not himself have 
defined.” He needn’t fear Him,—- 
He doesn’t exist; Arkady Ivano- 
vitch Svidrigailov is his own law, 
the master of his own fate and the 
captain of his own soul. There’s 
none really to call him to order; 
there is none to love him either ; his 
unholy eminence frightens him and 
disgusts him. He hands Dounia the 
key to the door—and she is gone. 

It is possible to argue that the 
very fact that Svidrigailov ultimate- 
ly spares Dounia shows that, after 
all, a divinity does shape our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will. Svi- 
drigailov himself thinks otherwise ; 
he has spared Dounia because he has 
lost all relish for further experiments 
with truth. He is alone, and that 
is enough for him. He has done 
evil and he has not been punished ; 
he will now do some good, knowing 
full well that he is not going to be 
blessed either. He therefore pro- 
vides for the Marmeladov children, 
including Sonia, and he makes a rich 
present to the girl he is not going to 
marry. One thing only remains. 
His experiments with truth have 
shown him no truth higher than the 
validity of his own will. Can the 
fact of death alter the situation ? Can 
there be sucha thing as immortality ? 
Maybe, even should it exist, im- 
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mortality and eternity may be no 
more than a sort of cribbed and 
cabinned monotony in a tiny bath- 
room in a country-house. Never- 
theless, that too should be put to 
the test: hence, coolly and logically, 
Svidrigailov blows his brains out. 
Nikolay Stavrogin is Svidrigailov 
himself, but a Svidrigailov realized 
in heroic proportions. He is young 
and beautiful, and there is genius in 
merely being young and beautiful. 
He is a creature of the modern age, 
severely self-conscious and insatiably 
curious; his pellucid intelligence, ever 
working with chilling clarity, lures 
him further and further and lands 
him at last, high and dry, on the 
shrivelling snows of despair. Coldly 
and deliberately, only to satisfy his 
pride—the pride that would deside- 
rate anything and everything—he 
wills and achieves, one by one, 
various conquests over what ordinary 
people would call instincts, emotions, 
and even common-sense. His whole 
vocation becomes an endless 
experimentation, and out of it all 
nothing but despair issues in the 
end. He has ridden rough-shod over 
his innate sense of decency and of 
decorum, over his self-interest, over 
his pride itself; he has made a dash 
across the network of conventions, 
the elaborate facade of human ethics 
and morality; and he has landed 
himself outside the City of God. But 
his life is a failure, and he realizes 
that there is no going back for him. 
He has inspired others—a Shatov, a 
Kirillov, even a Pyotr Verhovensky 
—to take themselves and their 
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mission seriously ; but he, Stavrogin, 
can pluck no inspiration from his 
own heart or head to turn his life 
into a purposeful thing, or even 
merely to endye it. A ventriloquist 
of the spirit, Stavrogin has forgotten 
the neture of his own voice; when 
the revels are ended, and both Marya 
and Lizaveta are dead, Stavrogin’s 
spirit is atrophied and the will to 
live is altogether gone. How can it . 
profit him that his consciousness has 
asserted its supremacy over every- 
thing and everybody? A desert is 
all that is left to it to rule over— 
“the frozen waste of eternity ;” 
neither love nor hate, neither spite 
nor envy has now any part or lot in- 
Stavrogin’s life. Like Svidrigailov, 
Stavrogin too realizes the futility of 
living ; but, being ‘‘afraid of show- 
ing greatness of soul, ” he does not, 
like Svidrigailov, shoot himself, 
insteed, he hangs himself with a 
strong cord, “chosen and prepared 
beforehand ” and “thickly smeared 
with soap. ” 

Stevrogin’s virile and uncompro- 
mising self-consciousness issues 
constantly in action, and through it 
alone realizes its potentialities. Ivan 
Karamazov, on the other hand, is 
merely a supersensitive engine of 
daring speculation. His real prede- 
cessor in the Dostoevskian universe 
is not so much Stavrogin or 
Svidrigailov as the precocious and 
consumptive boy, [ppolit Terentyey. 
After scrutinizing a picture of the 
Christ (avery good copy of a 
Holkein, according to Myshkin ) in 
Rogozhin’s gloomy house, young 
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Ippolit is urged to write thus : “In the 
picture the face is terribly crushed 
by blows, swollen, covered with fear- 
ful, swollen, blood-stained bruises ; 
the eyes are open and squinting ; the 
great wide-open whites of the eyes 
glitter with a sort of deathly glassy 
light.” The unspeakable agony 
depicted in the picture makes Ippolit 
wonder if Nature is not really a 
blind, implacable, and merciless 
beast or an enormous modern me- 
chanical engine ; Jesus Christ may be 
the greatest of men, but the beast 
mangles him all the same, the 
machine crushes him none-the-less. 
He who could triumphantly say— 
“Lazarus, come forta !’—could not 
save himself in the end. Ippolit 
fecls that, if the Christ could have 
seen Himself after the crucifixion, 
He might not have consented to 
mount the cross. No wonder 
Myshkin says that the picture in 
Rogozhin’s house “might make some 
people lose their faith’; and Rogo- 
zhin chimes in: “Thats what it is 
doing.” Ippolit has known disease 
and seen suffering at close quarters ; 
and these puzzle him ; he cannot see 
their relation to a just order in the 
universe. Of course, he admits that 
he cannot wrest Nature’s ultimate 
secret, for it is not given to mere 
man, living in our Euclidean world, 
to succeed in this enterprise. But 
Ippolit cannot “accept ” the world ; 
it makes him dream bad dreams, 
and in itself it is incomprehensible ; 
he doesn’t want even the three weeks 
he is entitled to live, he will there- 
fore put an end to his existence at 
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Ivan Karamazov is an older, arid 
a far more mature and sensitive, 
character. Whereas Svidrigailov and 
Stavrogin brood as well as act, Ivan 
only broods and thinks dangerous 
thoughts ; his dialectic may lead him 
to the conclusion that “ everything 
is lawful,” but he simply cannot 
put his theory into practice. Intell- 
ectually he may feel convinced that 
Papa Karamazov is merely a pig 
and, should Dmitri kill him, it is 
nothing to worry about—one reptile 
will have devoured another ; and yet, 
after the murder, Ivan hates Dmitri 
“ gust because he was the murderer of 
his father.” He may say that Fyodor 
Pavlovitch’s views are right enough ; 
but the very thought of acting in 
accordance with those views sends 
Ivan into a frenzy of despair. He 
says that the Karamazov way of 
living will be, in any case, impossible 
for him after the age of thirty: and 
then nothing will remain except to 
dash the cup of life to the ground ! 
It is doubtful if Ivan, constituted as 
he is, would ever agree to lean on 
the “strength of the Karamazov 
baseness”; a man like him would 
put the evil hour off and off, and dic 
rather than stifle his soul with 
debauchery. 

Thus Ivan’s struggle is hardly 
ever on a terrestrial plane; it takes 
place rather in the theatre of his 
own soul, and it is the more exhaust- 
ing and deadly for that very reason. 
Svidrigailov and Stavrogin can sus- 
tain their interest in life as long as 
there are fresh worlds to conquer ; 
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they can forget themselves in the 
thrill of action. As for Ivan, personal 
experimentation is not at all neces- 
sary to help him to arrive at his start- 
ling conclusions. He has but to look 
about himself and to survey human 
history to get corroboration for his 
theories. And what does he find ? 
He puts the matter succinctly: 
‘People talk sometimes of bestial 
cruelty, but that’s a great injustice 
and insult to the beasts; a beast can 
never be so cruel as man, so artist- 
ically cruel.” People are cruel, cruel 
to one another, cruel to the defence- 
less because they are defenceless, 
cruel for the sake of cruelty rather 
than with a view to punishing the 
guilty ; Ivan knows that “ there are 
people who at every blow are worked 
up to sensuality, to literal sensuality, 
which increases progressively at 
every biow they inflict”; and Ivan 
screams out the question, Why ? 
Why ? Why should such things be? 
If you say that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, 
such a truth, says Ivan, “is not of 
this world and is beyond my com- 
prehension.” If you say that these 
manifold instances of Pain are only 
the necessary parts of a superior 
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Harmony, Ivan flares up in indigna- 
tion. ‘I don’t want harmony. From 
love of humanity I don’t want it. I 
would rather be left with the un- 
avenged suffering...and unsatisfied 
indignation...It’s not God that I 
don't accept, Alyosha, only I most 
respectfully return Him the ticket.” 
This is “rebellion,” sure enough, 
and Ivan knows that one cannot 
“Jive” in rebellion ; and yet, although 
his logic has demolished his desire 
to live, the Karamazov thirst for life 
is strong in him still. He readily 
confesses to Alyosha: “I love the 
sticky little leaves as they open in 
sprirg. I love the blue sky, I love 
some people...[I love some great 
deeds done by men...” Such a 
man as Ivan, in spite of his logic, 
cannot be lost ; his conscience is the 
more excruciating for being ever 
pitted against his cold, remorseless 
logic; he tortures himself with the 
thought that he may have indirectly 
instigated Smerdyakov to kill 
Fyodor Pavlovitch; and one may 
suppose that, when he recovers from 
his brain-fever, he will accept the 
defeat of his logic and be healed by 

the 2motion of love. 
K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


THE DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION 
IN GNOSTIC THOUGHT 


[It is only to be expected that the Gnosis, a clear echo of the archaic 
secret teaching of the East, should include the doctrine of reincarnation which 


is a fundamental tenet of the latter. 


Each of the Gnostic sects “ was founded 


by an Initiate, while their tenets were based on the correct knowledge of the 


symbolism of every nation.” 


Gnosticism undeniably shared many elements in 


common with other offshoots of the traditional secret knowledge but it is open 
to question whether the term syncretism, which Dr. Margaret Smith applies 
to Gnosticism in this interesting study does not apply more justly to the 
Christian canon, which is a mosaic of fragments of Gnostic wisdom.—Ep. ] 


Gnosticism, as its name indicates, 
is a system of teaching based upon 
the belief in a Gnosis or knowledge 
higher than that obtained by mere 
human study : 
the knowledge of who we were, what 
we have become, where we were, into 
what place we have been thrown: 
whither we are hastening, whence we 
are redeemed: what is birth, what 
rebirth. 


Gnosticism is a syncretism, con- 
taining elements derived from many 
sources, the chief of which are to be 
found ultimately in Babylonia, 
Persia and Egypt, while India had 
some influence upon it. It has also 
derived a considerable amount from 
Hellenistic thought. In all Gnostic 
systems there is a belief in salvation 
and redemption, to be obtained by 
means of Gnosis, which is enlight- 
enment through the Divine Light. 
In all, the material world, especially 
the body, is regarded as an evil from 
which the soul, which naturally be- 
longs to the spiritual world, seeks to 
escape. In most of the Gnostic sys- 
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tems is found the belief in destiny, 
which controls human actions, but 
also the conviction that the soul 
which has been purified, in which 
the spiritual element has obtained 
the victory over the material, can be 
set free from the Law of Necessity 
and be reunited with the Light 
whence it came forth. In most 
Gnostic systems purification through 
Gnosis is obtained by the practice 
of asceticism. 

The chief exposition of pre-thrist- 
ian Gnosticism is to be found in the 
Hermetic Writings, which contain 
teachings traditionally ascribed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, believed to 
be derived from the books of Thoth 
(=Hermes ), the messenger of the 
Egyptian gods, but the Writings, as 
they now exist, belong to the second 
and third centuries of the Christian 
era. They were compiled in Egypt 
by thinkers who had made a study 
of Greek philosophy, especially of 
Platonism, men such as Ammonius 
Saccus? and others, who had gather- 
ed disciples round them. These 
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writings include records of their 
discussions. As both Pythagoras 
and Plato had studied in Egypt, 
these thinkers held that they must 
have derived some of their knowl- 
edge from ancient Egyptian litera- 
ture, and hence the name given to 
these writings. 

The Hermetic. books teach ‘that 
God is Light and Mind, a Light 
consisting of innumerable Powers 
which have formed an ordered but 
infinite world, the archetypal form, 
which was prior to the beginning of 
existent things. This First Intell- 
igence, which is Life and Light, 
produces a Creator, God in action. 
God is therefore the Source of all 
that exists, mind and matter and 
nature alike, and He manifests His 
wisdom in all things that are work- 
ing His will through Nature, whose 
task is the extinction and the 
renewal of all material things. God 
is invisible, yet manifest in His 
works ; without form, yet embodied 
in all forms. 


There is nothing that is not He, for 
all things that exist are even He.... 
Thou art Mind, in that Thou thinkest, 
and Father, in that Thou Createst: 
and God, in that Thou workest, and 
Good, in that Thou makest all things.” 


God is the Sole Source of all, 
encompassing all and uniting all 
things together. He is therefore 


co-existent with existence, things 


material and things immaterial, 
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intelizibles and objects of sense 


- perception alike. “ There is nothing 


in waich God is not.”’ He is the 
Gooc and the Gocd is God. The 
evil and the defilement found in the 
world are not to be attributed to 
God but arise in the making of 
things, “just as rust forms on a 
metal or dirt collects on a man’s 
body. “4 

Tre human soul, the Writings 
teach. is Divine, like unto God Him- 
self, but man is both mortal and 
imm rtal : mortal in respect of his 
body and therein subject to Destiny, 
but lso immortal because of the 
Divinity within and, being immortal, 


he kas all things ultimately in his 


power. It is because of carnal 
desire that souls are attached to 
mortel bodies, and man suffers 
deata. Those who are led astray 
by desire, and cleave to what is 
sensual, will continue to wander in 
the Jarkness of this material world 
and io suffer death. Persisting in 
evil, such souls are dragged back 
again to human bodies. This is an 
inescapable law. 


‘Nothing, whether good or bad, 
affecting the body, can come to pass 
aparı from Destiny, but it is destined 
also that he who has done evil. shall 
suffe: evil.® 

Ir order to attain salvation, man 
mus: free himself from the fetters 
of tie body, which is the sphere of 
darkness, ignorance, corruption, 
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2 Hermetic Books, LV. 
3 Ibid., Bk. XI. 

4 Ibid., Bk. XIX. 
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desire, passion, suffering and all 
things evil, which holds down the 
soul and prevents it from looking 
upward and beholding the beauty 
of Reality and the Good. Hermes 
asks mén why they give themselves 
up to death when they might par- 
take of immortality and appeals to 
them to repent, to free themselves 
from error, ignorance and darkness, 
and, forsaking corruption, to lay 
hold on light and immortality.’ 

It is through Gnosis, the knowl- 
edge of God and of the Divinity 
within itself, that the soul can 
return to its Source. The road 
thereto is easy, for God will show 
Himself to the soul that seeks Him, 
and will be near at all times to His 
lover, whether he wakes or sleeps, 
by mght and by day, whether he 
speaks or is silent? Striving 
through contemplation and a holy 
hfe io attain to knowledge of God 
and the knowledge that it is, itself, 
one with Life and Light, the soul 
learns what is the Real and the 
Good and henceforth cannot fall 
away to what is evil and unreal, It 
lives its life aright and such a soul 
is adorned with knowledge, joy, self- 
control, endurance, unselfishness and 
truth. Such souls, in their final 
incarnation, are as kings and gods, 
differing in nothing from the immor- 
tals save in being still embodied upon 
earth. They are now beyond the 
power of Destiny, for they find no 
joy in human happiness. They hold 





1 Fbid., Bk. VIII. 
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3 Ibid, Bk, I. 
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pleasure in subjection, and cannot 
be harmed by any ills that Fate 
inflicts. The soul of such as these 
is looking forever upon the incorrupt- 
ible Beauty of God and, having 
that Vision before it, can see noth- 
ing else and speak of nothing else, 
so that Divine Beauty or Light 
draws the soul up to Itself. The 
soul leaves the body for ever and is 
changed from the corruptible into 
incorruption. It has passed into 
the world where all is unified and 
all in harmony, 

for the spell which binds them one to 
another is Love, the same in all, and 
by it all are wronght together into one 
harmonious whole.’ 


The soul has entered inte union 
with the Divine and knows itself to 
be one with God. “ He who has 
recognised himself enters into the 
Good, which is God.’’4 

One of the most important 
representatives of early Christian 
Gnosticism was Basilides of Alexan- 
dria, who lived during the first half 
of the second century. He was 
probably a MHellenised Egyptian, 
with an inclination towards Oriental 
thought and ideas. In Alexandria, 
in his time, he would have found 
representatives of many nations and 
schools of thought, not only Greeks, 
Italians and Syrians, but Ethio- 
pians and Arabs, Scythians and 
Persians, and also Indian Buddhists. 
Syro-Babylonian and Jewish relig- 
ious doctrines, as well as those of 
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Zoroastrianism, Mithraism and 
Hellenism, all had their effect upon 
the Gnostic systems which developed 
at this time. 

Basilides’ idea of God is an 
abstract and negative conception. 
God, he maintains, is unknowable, 
and not even the fact of existence 
can be asserted in relation to Him, 
for this would limit His absolute- 
ness. The world is co-eternal with 
Him, and it is thought of under two 
aspects, aS an ideal, containing 
within it the possibility of all life, 
and also as a concrete thing, in 
which potentiality has been brought 
to actuality, which manifests forth 
all the manifold forms of being 
which are to be found within the 
universe. Basilides divides exist- 
ence into five spheres: the Highest, 
that of God Absolute; the second, 
that of the Holy Spirit; the third, 
that of the Great Archon ; the fourth ; 
that of the Lesser Archon ; the fifth, 
that of earth, the sphere of matter. 
The Rational Soul belongs naturally 
to the spiritual world and in its 
pristine state was pure, but the light 
has been mingled with darkness; it 
has become corrupted and hindered 
by the passions, which Basilides calls 
“appendages,” evil spirits which 
cling about the soul and delude it, 
degrading its desires to the level of 
those of lower natures, so that man 
becomes lustful and callous. Basil- 
ides is convinced of the universality 
of suffering. ‘‘ Pain and fear,” he 
says, “are as inherent in human 
affairs as rust is in iron,” and he 
assumes that all suffering is the 


result of sin, whether actually com- 
mitted in this life or in an earlier 
life, oc an inheritec: tendency to sin. 
The only sins which can be forgiven, 
he believes, are those committed 
uncorsciously or through ignorance ; 
every deliberate sin will bear its 
fruit in a future life. He found this 
view necessary in order to vindicate 
the Divine righteousness and to save 
himseif from the admission that God 
could have been responsible for an 
evil world. Even the martyrs and 
the rmhteous suffer for their sins, 
though they may not be aware of 
them and may have committed none 
in their present life. This law of 
transmigration governs all things: 
every act bears its fruit, and the 
consequence of every act in any lite 
must be endured in the following 
rebirta. For the sins of a previous 
life the soul must endure retribution 
in its present life and be purified by 
suffermg: the elect suffer for sins 
committed before this present in- 
carnation, and are purified through 
martyrdom, but they will hereafter 
reap the reward of their righteousness 
in their present hfe. Man’s will, 
Basilides teaches, is free but the 
consecuences of action are inevitable 
and man’s destiny is predetermined. 

It 15 the freedom of man’s will 
which holds out the possibility of 
salvation, and salvation means 
separation from the evil which has 
attached itself to the good, t. e., to 
the Rational Soul. It is for man, 
Basilices holds, to rise superior to 
the passions which beset him, by 
virtue of his rationality, and so to 
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triumph over his baser nature. Ifa 
man strives continually to obtain 
good, he will obtain it. Yet, on the 
other hand, Basilides appears to 
think that only the elect are saved; 
the rest of mankind will be for ever 
bound to the everlasting cycle of 
causation and rebirth. This view 
was perhaps the result of his desire 
to reconcile the fact of the universal- 
ity of suffering with the righteousness 
of God displayed towardsman. But 
he is not altogether consistent here, 
for he also asserts that everything 
ascends and nothing descends, 
that all things are moving from 
below upwards, from the worse to 
the better. He also looks forward 
to a time of redemption, when God 
will bring restitution on al! things, a 
time when the soul of the true 
Gnostic, purified at last from all 
defilements and all that fettered it, 
will ascend to the Eternal Silence, the 
realm of the Divine Light of lights. 


The ethical teaching of Basilides 
is summed up in the law of Love, to 
God and to one’s neighbour. Men 
should be like God, he says, 1n their 
love for one another and in their 
freedom from hatred and desire. 
Kindness and compassion towards 
others are characteristic of his teach- 
ing. It is to be noted that the 
spiritually pure, instead of hastening 
towards their own salvation, are con- 
tent to linger upon earth for the sake 
of teaching and training those who 
are still unpurified. The teaching of 
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Basilides attracted many followers ; 
Basilidean Gnostics were to be found 
in Syria, in Egypt and in Europe as 
late as the fourteenth century. 
Another sect of Gnostics who ap- 
pear to have accepted the doctrine 
of reincarnation were the Man- 
icheans, the followers of Mani, said 
to have lived in the third century, 
whose teachings include elemenis 


drawn from Zoroastrian, Muslim and 
Western and Oriental Christian 
sources, which resulted in what has 
been called a Christianised Zoroastri- 
anism. Mani taught that corruption 
was the result of darkness and that 
the admixture of light and darkness 
was the cause of the material world, 
which offered to the soul a means of 
returning to the Light. Manichzans 
were divided into the inner circle of 
the Elect, and the common folk or 
Hearers. They worshipped God as 
Light, Wisdom and Power, They 
taught that purification included the 
renunciation of evil thoughts, words 
and deeds, as well as abstention from 
the eating of flesh. The Elect, who 
were purified, would pass after death 
straight into the Presence of God, 
but the Hearers would need to pass 
through many rebirths in order to 
attain to purification and so to 
become of the number of the Elect. 
A final conflagration, they believed, 
consuming all evil, would mean the 
Redemption of the Light and its 
triumph over darkness. 

These Gnostic systems, therefore, 
found the doctrine of reincarnation 
a necessary part of their doctrine of 
God and the human soul and the 
relation between the two. 


MARGARET SMITH 


Bibliography: The Hermetic Books, edited by W. Scorr; The System of Basilides. By 
J. Kennepy. Jour, R. A. S., 1902; Literary History of Persia, 1, pp. 154 ff. By E. G, 
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WANTED—A NEW GITA 


i Mr. S. K. George formulates here a difficulty which he shares with 
many a modern but which requires for its solution not “a new Gita ” but a 
new approach to the old one. Surely, if we find a spiritual teacher advocating 
violence and, in the next breath, like all his Predecessors and the great Teachers 
who have followed him, extolling Ahimsa and freedom from enmity, proclaiming 
the One Self presiding in the hearts of all, the primary meaning is plain that 
the conflict to which he urges his disciple is symbolical, that the violence to be 
offered is less to outside enemies than to the lower tendencies within, which 
every Arjuna finds ranged against him when he undertakes the Holy War for 
the regaining of his kingdom. His allies are his higher faculties and powers. 
In the interpretation of the Gita as of every scr.pture, ‘‘ the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” And yet, no spiritual teacher has ever advocated 
cowardice or supine acquiescence in evil. No one could justify the wanton 
bombing of defenceless civilians as in the present war, and yet, sometimes the 
money-changers do have to be driven out of zhe temple. What is the very 
Nishkama Karma which Mr. George appreciates -n the Gita but action performed 
as duty without concern for its fruits r—ED. | 


answers from them to suit our needs. 
The Cita itself condemns those 
who scek to find texts to suit their 


I venture to write on a problem 
that has perplexed me regarding the 
Bhagavad Gita, seeking enlight- 


enment from those who have made a 
deeper study of the sacred book. I 
write as a non-Hindu who has tried 
reverently to understand scriptures 
other than his own, but who has 
sought to bring the same critical 
attitude to bear on those scriptures 
that he has on those of his own 
religion, Apart from the particular 
issue raised with regard to the Gita, 
I would like this article to be regard- 
ed as a plea for historical realism in 
the understanding of all scriptures. 


We go to ancient scriptures to find 
answers for our modern problems. 
But when we go to them we ought 
not: to seek somehow to wrest 


1 EDWIN ARNOLD : The Song Celestial. 


occasicns. 


... Like as when a tank pours water forth 
To suit all needs, so do these Brahmans draw 
Text for all wants from tank of Holy Writ. 


We ought rather to understand 
the problems these ancient texts 
were faced with and the answers 
they gave to them in the light of 
their historical setting. For, how- 
ever inspired those texts are, they 
were written at specific times and 
dealt with specific issues that were 
vital in those days. It is true that 
to the extent that they looked at 
these problems in the light of eternal 
princip-es they still have messages 
for us. I find that eternal wisdom 
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of the Gita in its doctrine of Nish- 
kama Karma, its ideal of detach- 
ment. 

But in spite of all my appreciation 
of the Gita, I do not feel that the 
Gita was concerned with the problem 
that is crucial for us today—the 
problem of the rightness or oth- 
erwise of the use of violence at all in 
the arbitrament of individual and 
national disputes. The Gila, as I 
understand it, takes the legitimacy 
of war for granted. Both Arjuna 
and Shri Krishna proceed on the 
assumption that war is a normal 
process, that it is the duty of the 
Kshatriya to fight. Only Arjuna is 
overcome by considerations of pity 
for the kith and kin whom duty 
compels him to slay. If at all there 
is aversion to, and a questioning of 
the method of, war it is of civil 
war—not of war as such. 

And Shri Krishna fully shares that 
attitude to war—in fact bases his 
answer on that sense of duty that 
Arjuna feels. Of course, in the 
conflict between sentiment and duty, 
duty should certainly prevail. But 
incidentally I would remark that 
the appeal to loss of reputation is 
not on a particularly high plane. 
A good name is the last thing a 
man of conviction cares for, even 
when the conviction is based on 
nothing more than sentiment. 

The main appeal is definitely to 
the sense of duty, the principle 
of Swadharma, accepted without 
question by Arjuna himself, the 
consciousness that it is his duty as 
a Kshatriya to fight for the preserva- 
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tion of order and good government. 
But is not that very conception 
questioned and perhaps abandoned 
by modern thought? And that on 
two grounds. First, that the rigid 
classification of men into different 
classes or castes, whether on the 
principle of heredity or on that of 
dominant qualities, is no longer held 
to be unalterably valid. Not. that 
such distinctions and tendencies do 
not exist; but that they are not 
irremediable. Both religion and 
education based on modern psychol- 
ogy seek to correct and to reform 
such tendencies and to make people 
conform to certain accepted ideals. 
The Buddha, for example, addressed 
his teaching of love not only to the 
sattvic but to all men, in the belief 
that sattvic elements are present in 
all men. So too with Jesus. And 
Gandhiji today refuses to despair 
even of Hitler, confident of finding 
some element of good lurking even 
in him. And the instances in which 
these saviours of mankind have 
redeemed and remade people who 
would ordinarily be condemned as 
tamasaic and beyond redemption go 
to show that any rigid classification 
is wide of the mark. Modern 
education, based on sound psychol- 
ogy, also aims at the correction 
of inherited qualities towards the 
attainment of a higher level. 
Further, even Hindu thought, in 
spite of its apparent acquiescence in 
the varied levels of man’s spiritual 
evolution, holds out certain things 
as desirable for all and would fain 
impose certain things on all. Vege- 
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tarilanism, for example, it would hold 
as right not only for the sattvic, but 
as desirable for all: and would like 
to put a ban on cow-slaughter. How 
much more should it feel it a duty 
to impose a ban on the far more 
heinous crime of manslaughter, 
practised in modern warfare ! 

The second argument I would 
press for rethinking the whole of the 
Gia teaching on the subject is 
this. War may have been a 
good thing, a necessary thing, in 
certain stages of man’s evolutionary 
career. But war is definitely no 
longer sech under modern conditions. 
It has long since ceased to be a 
conflict between trained combatants 
on either side, between Kshatriyas 
or Knights-errant, but involves 
today total destruction of whole 
populations. It is seen to be what 


THE GREAT 


Thomas Mann brings out in “ How 
to Win the Peace, > translated in The 
Attaniic Monthly for February, how 
the developments of our day have 
brought Lome, as perhaps never before, 
the inter-meshing of all spheres of life, 
have made it apparent that to draw a 
sharp lire of demarcation between 
spirit and life, between philosophy and 
art on the one hand and political 
reality on the other was a fatal mistake. 
“ You cannot today—if it was ever 
possible, ” the exiled German thinker 
declares, “properly separate the sphere 
of art, culture and spirit from the 
sphere of politics.” No more can you 
do so, in fact, than principles can ever 
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it is, a mad folly, a preventable 
calamity. Can any one imagine a 
relig_ous teacher today, much less an 
incarnate God, telling a bomber 
poised up in the clouds, about to rain 
destcuction on the helpless people 
below, to do his duty as a trained 
bomber, regardless of consequences, 
because those helpless victims are 
not really slain, and that he is only 
an iastrument to send them hurry- 
ing into the open jaws of God 
himself? No, we have gone beyond 
the sense of duty, the morality, im- 
plied in the Gita teaching on this 
subject; and religious insight today 
must speak in the light of that larger 
conception, that greater sense. of 
human responsibility that we have 


arrived at. We need a new Gita 
today. 

S. K. GEORGE 
CIVIL WAR 


be separated from living without result- 
ing hypocrisy in attitude and futility 
in action. 

We zre really living in a totalitarian world 
today, from a spiritual point of view,—in 
which 2vertyhing is interconnected, the small- 
est and the greatest....The specific exper- 
ience cf our time is the unity of the world, 
the totality of all things human. 

The unity, of course, has always 
existed, but men are perhaps readier 
now to agree with Herr Mann that the 
presemt war-is a civil war. Narrow 
nationalism is out of date. 

Ever the term Europe is already a provin- 
cialis today. The concept of the kingdom 
of the zarth, the city of man, has been born 
and wil not rest until it has assumed reality. 


PANDITARAYA—A POET-CUM-CRITIC 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


[ As a research scholar, Prof. U. Venkatakrishna Rao of Madras Christ- 
ian College at Tambaram is concerned with history rather than with tradition 
and so he fails to meation that the subject of his article, the South Indian poet 
Panditaraya, is alleged to have won not only a title from the Mogul Ruler Shah 


Jehan but also a royal bride. 


The tradition, if true, throws an interesting light 


on Hindu-Muslim relations in seventeenth-century India.—ED. | 


South India acclaims with pride 
her unique contribution to the 
Vedantic schools of philosophy; not 
less unique is her proud record 
among the connoisseurs of other 
branches of learning, notably in the 
field of poetics. Dandin, Bhoja, 
Vidyanatha and Jagannatha Pan- 
ditaraya are as much honoured in 
the Alamkarika circles as the Kash- 
mirian Anandavardhana, Mammata 
and others. 

Alone among the countries of the 
world, India enjoys the peculiar 
privilege of combining in one and 
the same person the two distinct 
types of genius, the creative and the 
critical, Valmiki was also the 
father of the science and the art of 
esthetics. His pathos garbed itself 
in poetry, a sweetest song chron- 
icling saddest thought. Kalidasa, 
Bana and Magha have also indirect- 
ly hinted at some critical theories 
in their kavyas. Conversely, almost 
every critic of note cites usually his 
own example in verse. Ananda- 
vardhana, the greatest critic, wrote 
some fine lyrics. Bhoja wrote the 
Champuramayana. Panditaraya, the 
crown of all Alamkara writers, com- 


posed some fine emotional lyrics. 
Matthew Arnold is perhaps the only 
possible approach in English litera- 
ture to such a unique combination, 
but, as a creative artist, he does not 
rank very high. 

Panditaraya was a versatile genius 
and had mastered all the Sastras. 
Besides his lyrics and his critical 
work the Rasagangadhara, he wrote 
the Proudhamanorama Kucka M ar- 
dana, a demolishing critique on the 
Proudha Manorama, a highly learned 
commentary on his own Siddhanta 
Kaumudi by Bhattoji Diksita. He 
had therefore mastered grammar. 
The first verse of his Bhamini Vilasa 
suggests that all dialecticians fled 
away in terror before him, suggesting 
that he had mastered the Nyaya 
Sastva also. He was at home in the 
Vedanta too. Tradition also records 
that he even studied the Muslim 
scriptures and defeated the Kazis on 
their own ground. It was no wonder, 
then, that even the Dilleeshvara. 


Shah Jehan (1628-1658 A. D.) 
honoured him with the title 
Panditaraya. 


Another striking feature that must 
attract our attention is the essen- 
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tially moral atmosphere that 
pervades his lyrics. Many Alam- 
karika works teem with immoral 
verses, but with this poet morality 
is the declared objective. His 
Sringara Vilasa might be compared 
with Bhartrihari’s Svingara Shataka 
or with Hala’s Saptashatt to prove 
this. Verse ror, recording a conversa- 
‘tion between a married woman 
and a pining traveller, would illus- 
trate this point. “ O slender lady, 
why are you so lean?” The 
woman’s answer is curt, ‘ Why 
meddle with other’s affairs ? ” Even 
though repulsed, the traveller per- 
sists, “ Pray tell, if only to satisfy 
my curiosity.” But the advice is 
summarily given, “ Go and ask your 
wife” (who must also be pining 
similarly ). Hala, the author of the 
Saptashati might have easily created 
an opportunity for the heroine to 
misbehave. Jagannatha’s verses 
have not lost in any way their 
lyrical fervour thereby. 

Tradition may say that he lived 
with a Muslim woman in Delhi. 
But it also does justice to him by 
declaring that he married her. His 
unpopularity among his contem- 
poraries might have been the result 
of such heterodox conduct. The 
Pandits might excommunicate him 
even to the point of forbidding him 
to touch: the Ganga waters, but 
they could not prevent him from 
being washed by Ganga herself 
on her hearing his devotional Ganga- 
lahart. 

Kalidasa as a critic has supplied 
us with the definition of a lyric in 
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his [feghaduta. It must be utkan- 
thaartvachitapada or the words in it 
shou.d be composed by the poet's - 
utkariha or emotion, Utkantha or 
emotion must take the. pen and 
write out his poetry. 

Matthew Arnold also passed a 
similer judgment on Wordsworth’s 
lyrics when he said, ‘‘ Nature took 
the p2n out of Wordsworth’s hands 
and wrote out his poetry for him.” 
Nature, or Utkantaa, it is immate- 
rial; proper attunement with Nature 
produces the zkantha steeped in 
which poetry spontaneously gushes 
forth. Are not Panditaraya’s lyrics 
steeped in wtkantha? Is not his 
Karuna Vilasa the heart-felt lament 
of the fond husband from whom 
his wife and son have been snatched 
away: Will not anybody be moved 
on reading the fifth verse ? 

She sould not, on the marriage day, 
ascend even a small piece of stone 
called Gaureepratishiha (believed to 
bless the couple with undying love of 
Gauree}. How could she ascend to 
heaven without anvbody’s help ? 

This Karuna V:lasa_ positively 
declares that it was her love which 
inspir2i him to write poetry. Could 
we nct say that it was designed as 
an artistic Taj Mahal to commem- 
orate - her? His protest against 
worldly inequities, again, in Santa 
Vilasa proceeds from the depths 
of his teart. 


Prosperity reigns in the houses of the 
mean, while loud cries emanate from 
the hoses of the learned. Alas! 
destruction awaits the good, whereas 
those treading wicked paths flourish for 
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a full century. I may fume and fret, 
but am powerless, whilst thou, O Lord, 
art all-powerful. 


Is he not, again, expressing a 
profound truth when he advises the 
good man not to cultivate many 
good virtues in Verse 98 of his 
Prastavika Vilasa—those amiable 
virtues serve as daily food to Kali 
and we may become the victims of 
her cruelty soon? His profound 
observation is illustrated in his 
Santa Vilasa. | 

Many are the beautiful birds in this 
world; among them my strong attach- 
ment is to the chataka bird for its 
appearance makes me think of the 
cloud which reminds me in its turn of 
Lord Sri Krishna’s colour. 

The cloud inspires him to some 
of his best poetry. That his sym- 
pathies were ever with the needy and 
the destitute emerges from his re- 
mark in the Prastavika Vilasa— 
‘ Better to be born as a small pond 
by the wayside rather than aspire 
to be the useless expanse, the sea!” 

Why he should have named his 
books as he has done deserves to be 
speculated upon. Being steeped in 
the Alamkarika tradition, he could 
not but give names involving some 
figure of speech. The laharis or 
waves are euphemistically so many 
moving streams leading us to the 
ocean of mercy, the Lord. They con- 
tinue the tradition of Sri Shankara’s 
Soundaryalahart. As regards the 
name Bhaminit Viiasa which has 
been misunderstood as the immoral 
amorous sports of women, the name 
involves a metaphor, Kavya her- 
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self is the Bhamini and he seems to 
suggest the proper method of draw- 
ing out all these’ vilasas. The 
title Rasagangadhara is difficult to 
explain: it has two elements; Rasa 
seems to refer to the Upanishadic 
identification of Rasa with God. 
Ganga represents His female coun- 
terpart. Thus the Ardhanarecshvara 
concept so highly extolled by Kali- 
dasa as the crowning culmination of 
his esthetic and moral ideals, is 
visualised by, Jagannatha. There is 
the suggestion that every Kavya 
should be a fountain of Rasa. 

seme of his especial contributions 
to literary criticism deserve to he 
noted. His section on the relative 
importance of Pratibha or poetic 
genius and V4uipatt: or literary 
attainments is a masterly survey of 
all the important theories held so 
far and his view is practically the 
same as that of Dandin. His defini- 
tion of Kavya as ramaneeyaartha pra- 
tipaadaka shabda is the simplest in 
the realm of poetics. 

His elevation of the Guneebhutla 
Vyangya classed as madhyama 
Kavya to its rightful place as the 
uttama Kavya is a just but rather 
belated recognition of its impoztance. 
Orthodox critics had underrated the 
appeal of charming verses like 
The twilight is ruddy (also, in love); 
the cay is just in front {reciprocating ); 
but alas! mysterious is the working of 
destiny—union is denied to them. 

Their simple ground for assigning 
this lower class was that the last 
clause made the suggested sense too 
plain. But the appeal was irresistible 
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and by the side of the orthodox 
example, the injustice was too 
patent. Rendered into English, the 
other verse would be :— 

Three types of men reap the golden- 
flowered harvest of the earth, the 
brave, the learned and those that know 
how to serve loyally. 


The suggested sense may be prop- 
erly veiled here, but poetic justice 
recognises the superiority of the 
exquisite charm in the first verse 
and it was reserved for Jagannatha 
alone to stand up boldly and protest 
against this gross injustice. 

Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta 
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and Mammata constitute a trio 
almcest as .revered.in Alamkarika 
circlss as the Munitraya in the field 
of grammar. It is indeed a matter 
for zrdtification for every South 
Indizn that Jagannatha, one of 
them, had the.rare good fortune to 
outwit these sage authorities in 
theiz. own field and to receive the 
highzst meed of recognition, the title 
Panditaraya, at the hands of the 
greatzst political monarch of the 
time. despite the fact that the latter 
hailed from a different faith and 
cultcre. 


U. VENEATAKRISHNA RAO 


“I believe in the primacy of Man above the individual and of the univer- 


gal above the particular. 


“I believe that the cult of the universal exalts and heightens our particular 


riches, and founds the sole veritable order, wh-zh is the order of life. 


A tree is 


an object of order, despite the diversity of its dots and branches. 
“ I believe that the cult of the particular is the cult of death, for it founds 


its order upon likeness. 


It mistakes identity of parts for unity of Being. It 
destroys the cathedral in order to line up the stones, 


Therefore I shall fight 


against all those who strive to impose a particular way of life upon other ways 
of life, a particular people upon other peoples, a particular race upon other 
races, a particular system of thought upon other systems of thought. 

“ I believe that the primacy of Man founds the only equality and the only 


liberty that possess significance. 
inherent in every man. 


I believe in zte equality of the rights of Man 
I believe that liberty signifies the ascension of Man. 


Equality is not identity. Liberty is not the exaltation of the individual against 


Man. 


I shall fight against all those who seek to subject the liberty of Man 


either to an individual or to the mass of individuals. 
“I believe that what my civilization cats charity is the sacrifice granted 


Man for the purpose of his own fulfilment. 
present in the insignificance of the individual It creates Man. 


‘charity is the gift made to Man 
I shall fgh: 


against all those who, maintaining that my charity pays homage to mediocrity, 
would destroy Man and thus imprison the individual in an irredeemable 


mediocrity. 


“I shall fight for Man. Against Man’s enemies—-but against myself as 
well.” — Credo” from Wind, Sand and Starz by ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 
quoted in The New York Times Book Review. 


JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


[This is the seventh of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which presents 
the Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Law.—Ep.] 


VIL—HIS MARTYRDOM 


“Bult by the hands of many 
Masters of Compassion, raised by 
their tortures, by their blood 
cemented...” Those grave, beautiful 
words rise to the mind as one 
approaches the final scenes of the 
earthly life- of Jesus in Palestine. 
During the last years of his public 
life, he had been forced into open 
hostility to the priestcraft and the 
materialism of his day. (The two 
generally run side by side, seeking 
to divide the world between them. ) 
This antagonism was not of his 
seeking. He had declared that he 
had no wish to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets. He had worshipped 
in the synagogues and had visited 
the Temple at Jerusalem, though, 
owing to his clear Essene sympathies, 
he had taken no part in the blood- 
smeared sacrifices. He had sent a 
man whom he had healed to show 
himself to the priest and to carry 
out the ritual for the cleansing of a 
leper. He had declared his intention 
to keep to his own people, proposing 
to make a re-spiritualised Hebrew 
Race the inner heart of the West, 
as India is of Asia. He observed 
the Passover and in a broad way 
kept the Sabbath Day as holy. All 
that was useless, stifling and supersti- 


tious in these things would pass 
away as men entered the radiance 
of the Kingdom of God. He offered 
quiet and reasoned excuses for 
his deviations from strict customs 
hallowed by time into divine or- 
dinances. There was no need to 
hurry simple hearts or to anger 
rigidly pious minds. 

But his enemies would not allow 
matters to drift on in a way that 
to them must have seemed unsatis- 
factory and full of danger. His 
enemies were chiefly priests—as they 
are now. They were more concerned 
about discomfiting and silencing a 
rival than about searching for Truth, 
for Truth is a fierce sun and the fog 
of priestcraft does not long endure 
before it. They sought to humiliate 
him, to entangle him in his ideas 
and to tempt him into some indis- 
cretion. They failed. There was 
only one other way open to them. 
They must silence him by death; 
scatter the band of enthusiasts he 
had gathered together ; destroy their 
faith in him by the obliterating 
finger of a cruel martyrdom. 

Jerusalem was to the Jew as 
Benares is to the Hindu. Its 
inhabitants were daily moved by 
religious fervdtrs and ceremonies of 
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sacrifice both dark and magnificent. 
There would be a small stationary 
number of inhabitants, living on 
religion as a profitable business, 
much as one finds today at Lourdes; 
there would be a far greater number 
coming and going, pilgrims seeking 
for God, travelling long distances 
under conditions of peril and severity 
to find what they could easily have 
found on their own door-step. The 
crowd would never be the same, 
month by month. And the words 
used symbolically of the soul’s unrest 
in material bondage—‘‘ Here we 
have no continuing city ’—may have 
been suggested to the writer as he 
watched the daily scenes in the holy 
city; holy then to one faith, rev- 
erenced now by three. 

The story of Jesus escorted into 
the city by a crowd strewing branches 
and garments across his path, and 
the story of the fierce mob that 
clamoured for his blood a few days 
later, have been used as an illustra- 
tion of the fickleness of crowds. 
Theré is no reason to suppose that 
the men and women who led him in 
triumph through Jerusalem, alarm- 
ing the priests, composed the mob 
that howled against him within the 
same week. And we may rid our- 
selves of that accusation against the 
Jewish people that, as a race, they 
brought about the death of Jesus. 
Crowds rarely have represented a 
nation; they have represented fac- 
tions and sects. It was a band of 
religious gangsters that hurried 
Jesus to his death, urged on by the 
priests, while the respectable and the 
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gente hid away, fearful for them- 
selves if they interfered and possibly 
deeply sorry for the unfortunate 
Teacher. 

Tke Initiate “saves others; him- 
self ae cannot save.” It has been 
supposed that when the priests said 
this of Jesus, they were mocking. 
It is more likely that they knew 
enouzh of Initiation to know that 
they were taking advantage of a 
law which no Initiate of the White 
Road may disobey. Recognising 
their victim as an Initiate, they 
sincerely believed he had broken the 
rules and obligations of the Occult 
Brotherhood. 

It -s here that we come upon one 
of the most difficult parts of the 
Gospel narratives as related by four 
distinct writers. Earlier in the 
Gospel of John there is some talk 
of a stoning, and there are traditions 
that affirm that Jesus met his end by 
that method of Jewish punishment 
for the blasphemer. And the story 
of the alleged trial, torture and final 
crucifxion of Jesus, though told 
unanimously by the four Evangel- 
ists, is not easy to accept as related. 
We can summarise the account given 
in the Fourth Gospel. Jesus was 
taken before one of the high priests, 
Annas. It is clear from this that 
the proposed charges against Jesus . 
were cf religious delinquency—blas- 
phemy dnd perhaps’ false use of 
magic. The high priest questioned 
him “as to his doctrine.” He was 
then sent to another high priest, 
Caiaphas, son-in-law to Annas. This 
one little touch of the relationship 
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between the two priests indicates 
that up to this point, at least, we are 
dealing with “history. ’’ There is no 
charge made of a political character; 
he is a heretic and a blasphemer. 
This is the view-point presented by 
Jewish stories about Jesus. In the 
Toldoth Jeschu stories, he is a 
deceiver, a blasphemer, a false 
magician. . 
Now we leave history altogether. 
Jesus is taken before the Roman 
Procurator, whose name is given as 
Pontius Pilate. Pilate says: “ Take 
him and judge him according to your 
law.” The accusations must have 
been of a religious character for a 
Roman Governor to say that. No 
Roman official would have dared 
hand back a man charged with an 
offence against the Imperial author- 
ity. The Jews are reported as 
saying: ‘It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death.” But that 
they claimed and used the power to 
put men to death for religious 
offences is clear from ‘‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles,’’ where it is related 
that Stephen and others were stoned 
to death for the faith of Jesus. “I 
find no fault in him at all,”’ says 
Pilate. Then he causes him to be 
scourged. Again he declares he 
finds no fault in him. He repeats 
this a third time, and then hands 
him over to be crucified. And this 
wholly incredible narrative tells of 
Pilate washing his hands, repudiat- 
ing any consent in the man’s death 
and of how the Jews replied: ‘‘ His 
blood be upon us and our children.” 
That men, fanatically believing 
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Jesus had blasphemed against their 
sacred laws and taboos, would make 
this remark is just one unbelievable 
thing among many in the Crucifixion 
story. We are no longer in the 
realm of history, even of history 
perverted. We are not, as some have 
thought, in the realm of sheer drama, 


allegorically telling a tale. We have 


stumbled across some shreds of 
initiation stories that have crept out 
of the Mysteries and been muddled 
up with physical plane happenings ; 
themselves on another plane alto- 
gether. 

There is little doubt that Jesus 
died a martyr’s death. The Jewish 
legends about him admit this. It 
was an unpleasant way the ancient 
peoples had and that the European 
peoples have intensively imitated: 
“Ye build the sepulchres of the 
Prophets and your fathers killed 
them.” Perhaps those words were 
uttered as Jesus faced the horrors of 
his death. There is an account given 
in the tenth chapter of John’s 
Gospel: “Then the Jews took up 
stones to stone him.” Jesus said 
unto them: ‘‘Many good works have 
I shewed you from my Father; for 
which of those works do ye stone 
me?” 

The Jews answered : “ For a good 
work, we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God. ” 

Jesus said unto them: “ Is it not 
written in your law...Ye are 
Gods ?”’ 

The story is made to say that 
Jesus escaped out of the hands of 
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the stoners, possibly to fit in with 
the later narrative of a Crucifixion. 
He would be bound to a tree, most 
probably. And the terrible punish- 
ment for the blasphemer, ordered by 
their God, as they believed, would so 
be carried out. It was not then that 
Jesus cried out; “Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani!” to which the erro- 
neous translatioi has been attached : 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?”’. He had declared 
that he and the Father were one; 
how could he be forsaken by That 
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which was the very essence of his 
being? It was in Initiation that he 
used the words, meaning : ‘‘ My God, 
how hast thou fulfilled thy work in 
me—how hast thou glorified me!” 
So linking naturally to that cry of 
his in John’s Gospel: “ I have finish- 
ed the work Thou gavest me to do, 
and now, O Father, glorify me with 
Thine own Self.” The key-note 
of th= life of Jesus, as of every Adept, 
for all its difficulties, was a joyful 
exclamation, not a despairing note 
of query. 

ERNEST V. HAYES 


REVELATION AND INTUITION 


The problem of thiversals is not mere- 
ly of academic importance, as Mr. Rob- 
ert Leet Patterson shows in his article 
on “‘Universals and the Philosophy 
of Religion” (The Review of Religion, 
November 1941), because our attitude 
toit “must affect profoundly our views 
both of the nature of knowledge and of 


the character of that which is known.” 


And he finds his inquiry further justified 
by “the wide-spread and ever-growing 
conviction that the present peril to our 
civilisation is due primarily to a break- 
down of the spiritual life.” He brings 
out the fundamental antithesis between 
the belief in a ‘once-for-all divine 
revelation linked to a particular histor- 
ical event, which characterises most 
theological orthodoxies, and the 
universal, philosophical, mystical type 
of religion which claims no uniqueness 
and whose principles hold good univer- 
sally, irrespective of place, time or 
teacher. Religions like Jainism and 
primitive Buddhism substitute intuition 
for revelation, rejecting the notion of 


divine agency, basing themselves on the 
“supernormal, but not superhuman, 
insight of the advar.ced contemplative .- 
....a direct awareness falling under 
the nétive powers of the intellect.” 


Mr. Patterson maintains an admir- 
able detachment in presenting conflict- 
ing views but he makes out the most 
plausible case for the realist. If 
universals are cognisable it can only be 
by noa-perceptual intuition. For the 
possibilities of induction are definitely 
limited. Only a part of the universe 
being empirically known and the pro- 
portion which it represents of the whole 
being quite unknown, conclusions of the 
whole based on experience of the part 
are valueless. “ Some universals, such 
as mozal qualities, never characterise 
sensible objects.” We are in touch not 
only with ‘‘a sensible but also with an 
intelligible world.” There is, he writes, 
no mystery about the origin of a priori 
knowledge ‘‘except in so far as all 
knowing is mysterious.” 
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WE HAVE 5O MUCH TO GIVE EACH OTHER * 


A peculiar interest attaches to a good 
book written by a man (or woman) 
whose job is other than writing. Ian 
Black, author of A Friend of France, 
is a business man: this is his first 
published work. No one sensitive 
could fail to be impressed and charmed 
by it. The standard of values in it is 
that of an idealist, a realist, a deeply- 
civilised human being. I should 
imagine it rare for a person of Mr. 
Black’s mercantile and financial en- 
tourage to have kept himself so little 
affected by it. How has this been 
achieved ? In part, clearly, by some- 
thing he was born with: character. In 
part by something that happened to 
him: France. 

At just the right age, that magnetic, 
faulty, peerless country captured him. 
It is possible, of course, to be captured 
by France without going there phys- 
ically. But if you do go there physically, 
and if you are of the right age (in 
years or in development), and of a 
certain cast of mind, then you are 
captured for always; cannot throw off 
the spell, cease to hunger, to plot your 
return, cease, when shut out, to dream. 

Certainly Ian Black has remained 
captured. From the first, his emotion 
was a remarkably complete one: it 
included understanding of aspects of 
French national life usually ignored ; 
was not esthetic merely ; not a holiday 
emotion ; was clear-eyed, while tender. 
Indeed, this friend-lover would have 

been happy to knot up his existence 


permanently with France; this not 
being possible, he worked on in'London, 
using all opportunities—and his own 
business afforded him many—to fly 
there like a bird. 

His book is autobiography, but not 
of the usual type. Private events bulk 
small in it. You could call it a 
commentary on current affairs ; a long 
discursive essay; a sort of diary with- 
out dates—the period covered being 
the inter-war years and the first year 
of World War II, It is concerned with 
public figures, their good or baleful 
influence on Europe, with political 
groupings, economic remedies, the 
theatre, art movements; above all, 
with the entity France. That is the 
jumping-off ground for the author’s 
reflections; that 1s where he returns 
after détours ; that is the raison d'être 
of his strictures on official England. 
In his view, official England was 
inimical to his love France. That 
official France was also inimical to 
France, during the inter-war years, he 
allows. But to a less degree, because 
less powerful. And not all the time, at 
certain dates only. And in any case 
(it is implied ), decency demands that 
we deal first with the beam in our 
own eye. 

Therefore, soberly but with clarity 
and vigour, this British business man— 
who was just too young to be involved 
in World War I—proceeds to put 
certain considerations before other 
British business men: before the 
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entrenched and complacent old of all 
professions. He reminds them that 
“the aim of government in France was 
to provide a civilised and cultivated 
life, but in England to increase our 
trade.” That. “the post-war period 
of financial chaos and -ductuating 
exchange hit more hardly on the 
French. ...” 


England refused to co-operate with 
France, was unwilling to guarantee her 
frontiers when America had stepped 
back. Her pursuit of a Balance of Power 
policy rightly made her distrusted and 
disliked. Considering that our econom- 
ics and foreign trades were mutually 
advantageous, it seemed imbecile to 
go on losing vast opportunities of 
collaboration with our late ally. 


Mr. Black says truly of the English 
Tories that they unfailingly backed 
the least wise, least humane elements 
in France—that country which on the 
whole was the one remaining bulwark 
of progression. He emphasises the rôle 
of “the gentlemen of the City,” the 
big bankers who work in the dark. 
But although it is on them and their 
system that he lays the original respon- 
sibility for the world’s chaos, he lets off 
none of the more visible ruling groups : 
theirs is the responsibility at only one 
remove. They were in a position to 
denounce and alter the system; but 
chose to abide by it. 

“We had no men of ability and 
imagination in the Government at the 
time of our greatest peril, because we 
had been unfaithful to our democratic 
faith, ” 

Alas, yes. And with such a Gov- 
ernment, Munich was inevitable. Such 
a Government naturally preferred to 
appease the enemy than to disturb the 
lives of the rich and privileged whom 
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it represented. 

Certainly the author blames the 
French Government, too, for Munich ; it 
couldr.’t be otherwise, But, again, less 
harshly than ours ; even over this situa- 
tion; even although, because of their 
alliance with the Czechs, the French 
Government, from the letter-of-the-law 
point of view, outstripped ours in base- 
ness. There was, he contends, just this 
much excuse: always, in case of war, 
always it is France who has to bear the 
barbazian onslaught first. Anglo-Sax- 
ondora rallies after a while, sees the 
thing through, but the immediate 
shock is on France. Her nerves, her 
very 2arth, groaned at the prospect 
of a third devastation within living 
memory. 


It came, the third devastation—not 
then, but not much later. And it 
came, che ultimate betrayal of France. 
And waat does he say of it, our author ? 
Nothing that is not gentle, understan- 
ding, compassionate. Nothing that 
may not serve as warning to ourselves. 


It is not a case of France’s having 
let England down ; or, for that matter, 
of Engkand’s having let France down. 
Both were let down by the fossilised 
incomp2tents, the near-traitors (and 
full traizors) who held the reins of power 
—~and neglected even the element- 
ary duty of arming us. He pleads the 
union of our two countries later; 
reminds us of what we have in common 
and of cur fruitful differences. Urges 
that together we plar: with sanity for 
the future. We have so much to give 
each other. 

The book is far from being all politics. 
Throughout are passages—about pic- 
tures, buildings, the Ouspensky experi- 
ment at Fontainebleau, the Compagnie 
des Quirze, Burgundian villages, Pro- 
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vençal sunshine, streets in Paris, 
studio parties in Chelsea—which convey 
the author’s delight in sheer living, 
and in the varied world. 

All Frenchmen over here who are 
able to read English should get hold of 
this book. It will warm their hearts, 
confirm them, if this be needed, in 
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their faith and patriotism. Perhaps 
also they may be brought by it to 
realise a little, in the midst of their 
own exile and desolate anxieties, what 
thousands of English “friends of 
France” are feeling in the way of dep- 
rivation, because their second country, 
their other home, is no longer there. 


IRENE RATHBONE 


THE NATURE OF MAN* 


[ We published in our April issue an American review of this important 
book. We print here the reaction to it of the well-known English novelist and 


thinker, Mr. J. D. Beresford.—Ep. ] 


The science for which Madame 
Blavatsky so freely expressed her 
contempt was predominantly that of 
biology, physics in her day not having 
emerged into its present phase. The 
biologist and the physiologist are, it 
would seem, handicapped from a philo- 
sophical point of view by the nature 
of their study. In their examination 
of the intricate and elaborate mech- 
anisms that maintain the appearance of 
life in the physical body, they are 
confined to the observation of a strict 
series of proximate causations and 
interrelations, the former being re- 
garded almost exclusively as sense 
reflexes. This was the science that 
begot the philosophy of Behaviourism, 
since up to a point it seemed to offer 
sufficient explanation of a very wide 
range of conduct, although at the last 
analysis it becomes evident that by 
their own showing the Behaviourists’ 
arguments and conclusions are them- 
selves only reflexes and can have, 
therefore, no more validity than those 
of any other philosophy. 


* Man on his Nature, 


Sir Charles Sherrington, O. M., in 
the Gifford Lectures for 1937-8, has 
given us a very full exposition of the 
biological method. He goes further 
than the biologists of the last century 
in his tendency to attribute sornething 
that may be called “life” to the 
inorganic world and, paying deference 
to modern physics, his major term is 
referred to as energy rather than 
matter. These shifts from an earlier 
mode, however, in no way aftect the 
main deduction that “ Nature,” em- 
pitical in its methods, unforeseeing and 
non-moral, is alone responsible for the 
phenomena of evolution. This assumed 
sponsor of biological movement (*“‘prog- 
ress” is too tendential a word in this 
connection ) is presented very clearly 
to us through her activities, such as, to 
take a single instance, the life history 
of the parasite responsible for malaria, 
a simple organism that motivated by 
its ‘zest for life” is responsible in 
India alone for the deaths of more than 
a million human beings every year. In 
fact we see “ Nature” throughout as 





By SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON, O. M. The Gifford Lectures, 


Edinburgh, 1937-8. (Macmillan and Co., New York, and Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
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careless of any differentiation between 
lower and higher organisms, her single 
test of virtue being survival value. 


So much for what we have called Sir 
Charles’s major term, energy coupled 
with the “ zest-to-live.’’ His second 
term is Mind, a disturbing phenomenon 
that, as he admits, refuses to be classed 
as energy and for whose liaison with 
it, he is frankly unable to account, 
beyond the suggestion that it derives 
from the activities of the cortex, 
pictured in this relation as a “ trigger 
organ, ” which " as bringing about the 
release or checking of a motor act, 
brings about a reaction of the mind. ” 
Mind, then, germinated “in the prim- 
itive animal as an appurtenance to 
motricity,’’ and we may say of it :— 

Evolution brought it; natural selection 
sanctioned it; it had survival value, What 
was it like? Doubtless we have no word 
which can fitit. Language never had acquaint- 
ance with it. Nor has our experience now. 
Yet from it, we may think, sprang as from 
one common germ the several types of 
mental experience which we have; sonation, 


affect, perception and the subconsci3zus which 
escapes all words because it is subconscious. 


One other peculiarly significant com- 
ment in this relation must be noted 
before we make a final comment on 
Sir Charles’s exposition. It is this: 
“ Physiology can even tell us that 
consciousness wholly lapses when 
stripped of sense.” We wonder on what 
grounds? We know that the stripping 
of the two most important senses, 
sight and hearing, in no way affects 
consciousness, as witness the mental 
activity of a Helen Keller. We cannot 
assume that the loss of two more, 
taste and smell, would make any 
difference. There remains ther only 
the sense of touch, feeling, resident in 
the nerveends. But we cannot believe 
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that this is the single seat of con- 
sciousness, since the almost completely 
paralysed can still demonstrate that 
their consciousness is unimpaired. And 
what does “ physiology ” have to say 
about the adept who can leave the 
physical body completely inert without 
perceptible breath or heart-beat; or 
even Df those who in deep sleep can 
carry consciousness. into the world 
beyond the realm of common dreams ? 
The truth is that physiology prefers to 
ignore these contradictions of its 
mechenistic assumptions. For phys- 
iology. consciousness is only evidenced 
by the ability to display a physical 
reflex, a demonstrably inefficient test. 


In short, what a hopelessly in- 
sufficient explanation of all the most 
important terms, lize, consciousness, 
mind, is Sir Charles able to give us! 
He speaks of nature and evolution as 
the activating causes of all the develop- 
ments of the physical world, but can 
tell us nothing about the nature of 
these abstract forces. If they are 
inherent in all energy, is their liaison 
with it any more easy to explain than 
the liason of mind with the same 
medium? Here, too, we find no least 
reference to those apparent exceptions 
to the causality of natural laws, which 
we speck of, however incorrectly, as 
“‘mirac.es.”’ There is, indeed, no place 
for exceptions of tkis kind in the 
observations of the biologist, who, as 
a man of science, is concerned only 
with proximate and not with prime 
causes, and when some reference to the 
latter is necessitated takes refuge in 
such incomprehensible abstractions as 
evolution, an unconscious, unforeseeing 
and non-moral force that has produced 
man frem the amoeba with no dis- 
cernible purpose. 
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Sir Charles has devoted his two first 
chapters to a study of the sixteenth 
century philosopher-physician Jean 
Fernel, one of whose works had a very 
considerable vogue, And throughout 
all the lectures, Ferneal’s opinions ( he 
conformed to the religious beliefs of his 
period) are used as a touchstone by 
which we may measure the increase of 
scientific knowledge and the decrease 


Thomas Hardy. By H, W. NEVINSON. 
(P. E. N. Books, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s.) 


It would probably heve been too much 
to expect that even as skilled a writer 
as H. W. Nevinson should have been 
able satisfactorily to deal with as large 
a subject as Hardy and his work in a 
booklet of sixty-odd pages. Inevitably, 
as Nevinson himself acknowledged, this 
little study is inadequate ; in some ways 
it is even perfunctory. For Hardy is 
not only a large subject but also a pro- 
found one. He needs explanation and 
examination before he can be appreciat- 
ed by this generation. It is necessary 
to understand why, and on what 
grounds, Hardy, who wrote one or two 
of the finest stories in the English 
language and but few poems which can 
compare with the best, deprecated his 
novel-writing and regarded his poems 
rather more highly than they deserve ; 
and one requires to know what, if 
“pessimism ”’ is too superficial a word 
to describe his philcsophic outlook, is 
the true description of the attitude to 
life reflected in Hardy’s works. Such 
questions Nevinson answers at least in 
part, though of necessity in a cursory 
way, in this booklet whose greatest 
value lies perhaps in its personal record 
of Hardy as a man. 
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of spiritual beliefs that separate his age 
from our own. Nevertheless Fernel 
had an explanation of the word and 
Sir Charles, in effect, has none; and it 
may well be that a writer in some 
future age may quote Man on his 
Nature as an instance of the strange 
blindness of a man of science in the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


That Hardy was a tragedian rather 
than a ‘‘ pessimist ” there can be little 
doubt; but he appears to have been 
unable on the whole to see beyond the 
bounds of a tragic story. He saw 
(none more clearly) the dark side of 
tragic destiny, but he failed to reach 
the point at which this dark side is 
given meaning by being turned inside- 
out to reveal joy. He knew that weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but not 
that joy cometh in the morning; he 
understood Calvary, but could not com- 
pass the Resurrection. It is this double 
nature of tragedy which is the central 
experience of the poetic vision and it 
may be that Hardy’s preoccupation 
with only half the truth excluded him 
from the ranks of true poets. Nor was 
the lyric poet’s ability to see eternity in 
a grain of sand very consistently his, 
consistent though his attempt to be a 
lyric poet remained. That he was 
aware of the need for the “moment of 
vision” cannot be doubted and perhaps 
his desire to be regarded as a poet 
sprang rather from his striving to 
attain it than from an inward knowl- 
edge of its attainment. Thus Hardy 
himself becomes a tragic figure, since 
tragedy is always the result of an 
illusory knowledge of the self. 


It is true, as Nevinson implied, that 
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Hardy is little read in these days, but 
it is perhaps not surprising. His real 
gift, that of understanding the dark 
aspect of tragedy, which showed at its 
best in such novels as The Return of the 
Native and again in The Dynasts, does 
not speak very directly to these days; 
its true function was to warn the 
fatness of his own pursy times. We 
live in the moment of tragedy itself 
and do not need to be told so ; we live 
in the day in which the illusion of 
complacent security from the wrath of 
the Gods is broken, at the point which 
Othello reached when his belief in 
Desdemona’s faithfulness (a justified 
belief, but that only adds irony to 
tragedy ) was shattered and her life and 


John Millington Synge. By L.A. G. 
STRONG. (P. E. N. Books, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s.) 
A new two-shilling P.E.N. volume— 
which suits Synge very well since he 
does not lend himself to a lengthy 
study in spite of the fact that at times 
he can sit with Shakespeare or even 
Herman Melville. Mr. Strong handles 
the job with the kind of modest mastery 
so typical of him. One quotation:— 

“ The language of Synge’s plays is not 
the language of the peasants insomuch 
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his own were shattered with it. What 
this generation is reaching after is that 
part of tragedy to which Hardy could 
not come, the rebirth, through the 
spirit 1al death of bitter experience, out 
of an illusory attitude to. life and into 
a realistic one. There Hardy cannot 
help us, and thus it is historically right 
and understandable that we should not 
turn to him; for in any historical period 
quest:oning minds turn by some strange | 
instinct to those writers of the past 
who can teil them more about them- 
selves than they already know. What 
Hardy had to say is already reality to 
us and we must go to men of deeper 
vision for knowledge of the next step” 
in our souls’ evolution. 


R. H. Warp 


as no peasant talks consistently as 
Synges characters talk: it 7s the 
language of the peasants in that it 
contains no word or phrase a peasant 
did not actually use.” 

Surely the proper word to have 
emphasised here is consistently. And 
it is going a great deal too far to 
sugges. that Synge never invented, 
did not frequently invent, phrases 
which 10 peasant ever did use or was 
likely to use. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 
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Masters of Reality. By Una ELLIS- 
FERMOR. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London. 6s.) 


Faced with the extreme number and 
complexity of modern problems, the 
average man is paralysed. He knows 
that he ought to do something himself, 
for it is clear that every man 1s respon- 


sible for the sins of the whole 
world. But how make a start? 
The answer to that question is 


provided by the author. For there is 


an answer. Only one answer, of course, ` 


there can never be two right answers, 
only one-—and the author gives it in a 
book of really great merit. Start with 
yourself, she says, Agreed, replies the 
seeker, but having realised that I 
must make a start with myself I am 
again baulked by not knowing the 
point of departure. And it is here that 
the author gives the perfectly clear 
answer, showing the only way now 
open to mankind. 


Her theme is as follows. Pre-indus- 
trial man, though not perfect, was a 
reasonable human being, employing 
his faculties of wonder, awe, reverence, 
worship—she gives an example from a 
Wordsworthian peasant. Present-day 
man—and the author rightly takes an 
extreme example—has had most of his 
human and animal faculties so blunted 
by his mechanised environment that he 
has deteriorated to’ so appalling a 
degree that he is now best employed in 
exterminating himself. What can he 
do to be saved? He must call forth 
his slumbering faculty of imagination 
and thereby transform his world. She 
gives an example of a modern man 
doing so—for many modern men do 
so. Let all men practise this method 
and they will find themselves changing, 
and their change will be reflected in an 


environment again mastered by men. 


She emphasises the difficulty of 
doing this but, what 1s more important, 
she makes it quite clear that it is not 
so terribly difficult, since we all do 
possess the initial poetic faculty to 
carry it out. There is no flaw in her 


` argument. It is the old one, but she is 


far more helpful on the practical side 
than, say, Keyserling, whose tremen- 
dously pregnant phrase “significance 
creates the facts” is her theme through- 
out. She takes a lead from T. S. 
Ehiot’s Family Reunion and Words- 
worth’s Imagination as “ Reason in her 
most exalted mood.” And having 
established this method of advance, she 
exposes the fallacy of supposing that 
there is any difference in kind between 
esthetic and religious experience. 


The author does not cry in the 
wilderness. She is not alone. This is 
the path we shall pursue if—There is 
an if, there is a snag. The masses are 
like animals and -adapt themselves 
completely to the circumstances. Hence 
there is no hope unless this becomes 
one of the main tasks of Education as 
it should be the main task of the 
Church. 


Finally, one error. The author is 
inclined to speak of getting back to 
the quiet vision of the Wordsworthian 
peasant. This is a confusion. The 
faculty we must now use was previous- 
ly never consciously used as a policy. 
Today we must do a new thing, be 
a new thing, and a superior thing I 
think—deliberate and audacious trans- 
formers and magicians. I have no space 
to praise this book; but it is more 
important than hundreds of pretentious 
philosophical volumes put together. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIs 
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The Historic Misson of Jesus: A 
Constructive Re-exanvination of the 
Lschatological Teaching of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By C. J. CADOUX, M.A., 
D.Litt, D.D. (Lutterworth Press, 
London. 21s, ) 

The publication of Dr. Cadoux’s book 
two and a half years after the outbreak 
of a total war is fresh assurance that 
no catastrophe, however destructive, 
can crush the creative spirit in man. 
The book ts a fine achievement. 
Though at first sight remote from con- 
temporary issues, wholly irrelevant to 
the death-grapple of nations, closer 
examination reveals its theme as start- 
lingly relevant. Jesus found in the 
gospel of forgiveness the only means 
of averting the coming war with Rome 
which did in fact eventually shatter his 
country. ` So we, says Dr. Cadoux, 
in the midst of a war on behalf of the decen- 
cies of international conduct, can break the 
vicious circle of ceaseless enmity only by 
introducing a new spirit and policy which 
shall more truly reflect the ethic of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Thus the teaching of Jesus is still 
fundamentally significant; but’ the 
peoples have yet to learn how to be 
worthy of the Kingdom ere it can 
come. That is Dr. Cadoux’s conclu- 
sion. His book, refreshingly free of 
metaphysical presuppositions, is an 
honest and scholarly examination of 
the thought of the historic Jesus. 

No brief review such as this can do 
justice to the fulness of his treatment 
of the vexing problem indicated in the 
sub-title. Dr. Cadoux, who is Vice- 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has elsewhere described himself as a 
liberal evangelical, but, like most of us, 
he sees the inadequacy of the kind of 
liberalism which arose out of the first 
application of modern critical methods 
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to the Gospel sources. All one had to 
do was to strip away the accretions to 
see Jesas as he was, = sublime prophet 
and teecher. The method, a good one 
as far zs it went, erred through over- 
simplification: as Dr. Cadoux points 
out, it :dentified the morally acceptable 
with the historically true. To deter- 
mine the historically true is the chief 
purpcse of this book; it means facing 
some awkward facts—for example, that 
Jesus’ xnowledge was conditioned by 
his education’ and race, and, more 
serious, that he uttered predictions 
concerning the future of the Jewish 
people and his own rôle as Messiah 
which were not fulfilled, and, as we 
think, were incapable of fulfilment. 

While rejecting the extreme eschato- 
logical theory associated with the name 
of Albert Schweitzer, Dr. Cadoux 
accepts the view that Jesus believed 
himself to be the promised Messiah who 
should redeem Israel. It is probable 
that, at the beginning of his ministry, 
Jesus 
seriously 2xpected to secure the acceptance 
and loyal obedience of the nation at large 
and that his ultimate rejection at its hands 
signified rot only the frustration of his efforts 
but the dSappointment of his expectations. 

Jesus’ final submission, to his death, 
in sorrow and agony, was a voluntary 
but not a despairing ect; he believed 
he would return to inaugurate the 
Kingdom of God when all flesh would 
rise fter. the dead and each be judged 
according to his deeds. 

It is possible, of course, to adopt a 
“spiritual” interpretation of Jesus’ 
eschatological utterances and to say 
they need not be accepted literally ; 
and undoubtedly we are right in allow- 
ing for metaphor and imagery ; but we 
are not right, the author insists, in 
explaining realistic sayings figuratively 
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in order to defend Jesus’ infallibility or 
in assigning to his words a meaning 
they would not have conveyed to his 
hearers. 


Yet, whatever Jesus may have 
believed about future world-events, 
his ethical teaching stands the test of 


What Is Hinduism ? By D. S. SARMA, 
M. A. (Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mylapore, Madras. Re. 1/8) 

The author has attempted to outline, 
broadly, liberal and non-sectarian 
Hinduism, After discussing the origin 
of religion and the divine and human 
elements in it he devotes two chapters 
to an examination of the sources of 
Hinduism—the Sruti and the Smriti— 
and the Hindu rituals and their func- 
tion. The metaphysical basis of Hindu 
ethics, the theory of the Varnasrama 
Dharma, the Law of Karma and the 
Law of Grace form the subject of 
another chapter which is followed by a 
critical account of the Hindu Sadhanas, 
Yogic, Tantric and Vedantic. 

Hindu philosophy receives detailed 
attention. The Adwaita system of 
Shankara, the Saguna and Nirguna 
conceptions of Brahman, an outline 
of Vaishnava Theism, together with a 
comparative study of Shankara’s Ad- 
waita with Ramanuja’s Visistadwaita, 
Saiva-siddhanta and finally the Dwaita 
system of Madhwa with its doctrine of 
dependent and independent realities, 
are all placed before the reader in a 
clear and unbiased exposition. 

The concluding chapter summarises 


time, for it derives from a profound 
spiritual insight andja love for God and 
Man. It was Jesus’ mission to seek 
and to save the lost for the sake of the 
coming Kingdom. Losing all, he gain- 
ed the reverence of mankind. 

LESLIE BELTON 


the fundamentals of Hinduism. A 
liberal Hinduism has always insisted 
that its ultimate authority les in the 
spiritual experience of a host of seers, 
that corresponding to the physical law 
of causation there is the law of Karma 
in the moral world, that Karma can be 
transcended through yoga, that Deity 
is one though men give it many names 
and forms and that the life of the in- 
dividual, the growth of society and the 


evolution of life in general are only 


aspects of a greater spiritual purpose 
running through all manifestation. The 
author observes that Hinduisra “ is a 
synthesis of all types of religious expe- 
rience. It is a whole and complete 
view of life.” 

The book is written in an extremely 
lucid style and the arrangement: as well 
as the discussion of various topics is as 
systematic as it is thorough. The scope 
of the book certainly extends beyond 
the class room, for. which the author 
says itis intended, and any one interest- 
ed in Hinduism will find in it a discus- 
sion stimulating and unbiased of all 
that constitutes the Hindu view of life 
and of all that has made Hinduism one 
of the great religions of the world. 


V. M. INAMDAR 
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The Gesture Language of the Hindu 
Dance. By La Merri. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $10.00) 


Dancing was a living art in ancient 
India. Its rank and dignity in Indian 
civilization is fully reflected in -the 
Natyasastra of Bharata, which has 
continued to exert its influence on 
Indian life and literature for the last 
two thousand years. Every art re- 
quires contact with life for its growth 
and expansion. The history of the art 
of dancing in India reveals the fact 
that Hindu dancing, though it sprang 
from the holy Four Vedas, fell into 
disrepute and its votaries were not 
always looked upon with favour by the 
respectable section of the public in 
later periods of history. In spite of 
aristocratic patronage the art of danc- 
ing ceased to be dynamic in later 
times. 


In recent years much interest has 
been roused in the history of Indian 
culture in all its aspects and Hindu 
dancing has now assumed its former 
rank and dignity consequent upon the 
care bestowed upon it by Indian 
esthetes and their Western confrères., 
The Indian artistic renaissance has 
contributed not a little to the better 
appreciation of the classic theories upon 
which Hindu dancing is based. Madame 
La Meri, the writer of the work before 
us, is a student of the dance in the 
fullest sense of the word. She possesses 
not only theoretical knowledge of 
dancing but unique ability to perform 
itin many of its regional and Vedic 
forms. In the presentation of this 
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work she has opened the door to a new 
beauty by setting ‘orth the gesture 
languaze of the Indian Natya to make 
its usage comprehensible to the Western 
laymaz. 


The volume contains a brief Fore- 
word >y Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
who is the Bharata. of our Indian 
artistic renaissance and whose never- 
ending inspiration and idealism have 
revivifed the dead tones of the classic 
theories of Indian art. The brilliant 
Introdaction by Prof. Henry Zimmer, 
which follows the Foreword, gives us 
in bold lines a correct fand balanced 
historical perspective of the art of 
Hindu dancing. ` 


In har account of the Hindu Natya 
Madame La Meri deals with its 
religious background, its legendary 
history, its characteristic schools and 
its technique. The description and 
interpretation in pictures as well as in 
words of all the single-hand poses is 
quite complete and their selection as 
made Ly the writer and illustrated in 
the volume is sufficient to acquaint any 
laymar with the gesture language of 
the FHndu dance. The relation of 
the Incian dance to Hindu culture has 
been explained in terms of religion and 
philosophy with a view to showing the 
extent to which the dance form has 
been woven into the life of the people. 
The volume thus possesses not only 
academic value but practical utility 
and deserves a prominent place on the 
shelves of all lovers cf Indian art and 
culture 

P. K. GODE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FREUD’S THEORY OF SUBLIMATION 


í Dr, G. Narayana Menon of the Benares Hindu University assails in the following 
communication the position taken by Dr. K. C. Varadachari in his note on “Sublimation and 


Substitution,’’ which appeared in our February issue. 


Dr. Menon disclaims a controversial 


spirit but he believes with us that the clarification of this issue is important,—-En. | 


Whenever Freud came across any 
remarkable case in his clinic, he threw 
out speculations, but he formulated no 
system of thought, nor did he point 
out how the meanings of terms under- 
went changes from time to time. The 
employment of psychoanalytical ter- 
minology is therefore liable to cause 
confusion unless we clarify the under- 
lying assumptions. 

The assumption underlying the 
theory of sublimation is that the libido 
or sexual energy is diverted to moral 
and spiritual channels. The peculiar 
mark of Freudian thought is the sharp 
distinction between the energy belong- 
ing to the sexual instinct and the 
energy which is at the base of other 
instincts. The energy earmarked for 
sex is supposed to differ qualitatively 
from the energy available for general 
purposes. Freud is positive on this 
point. His main quarrel with Jung is 
that the latter equates libido with 
psychical energy. If all activities can 
have access to the same energy, the 
Freudian theory, that it is only by 
passing as a substitute for sex that a 
spiritual activity can draw upon the 
libido, becomes gratuitous. 

Is the libido earmarked for sex? 
Freud says that, in the child, ego and 
sex are undifferentiated: so that it 
makes no difference whether you call 
his energy, ego libido or sex libido. It 


is only when the libido becomes capable 
of being directed to objects, that it 
becomes sexual in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Even at this stage, 
sexuality is a comprehensive function. 
All the affections are included in it. 
Even the desire for self-preservation 1s 
sexual, The concept of bisexuality 
makes the term still more indefinite. 
A third complicating factor is that the 
same symbol can stand for different 
impulses. Since the coveted girl goes 
to the successful man, erotic dreams 
are also visions of glory. Life’s un- 
satisfied longings speak the language 
of sex; the woman that analysis finds 
at the bottom of everything is not 
always a woman, she is the master 
dream, into the texture of which have 
been woven all our most cherished 
magical dreams. 

Sex as conceived by Frend thus 
tends to extend its boundaries and to 
become co-extensive with life. Freud 
appears to have been aware of this. 
In his early writings he talked of the 
struggle between the ego and sex, but 
in his latest books the struggle is said 
to be between the life-wish and the 
death-wish, and the term used to 
indicate the former is Eros or Love. 

Viewed in the light of this revision, 
the Freudian theory of sublimation 
loses all its revolutionary implications. 

Biological evidence shows that “ the 
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differentiation of conation into in- 
stinctive impulses does not constitute 
a metamorphosis of energy, an individ- 
ualisation of energy into a number of 
kinds.” Every activity is an activity 
of the entire organism. 

But the analyst singles out one 
instinct and traces its vicissitudes, as 
if we could explain the bends and 
twists of one single thread of a net by 
examining that thread alone. The fact 
that Freud could trace the growth of 
the sex instinct does not mean that it 
grew in isolation, and that a defect in 
adult behaviour can be traced to a 
disturbance in the development of sex 
in childhood. 


This raises the general question of 
Freudian determinism. Ii, during 
analysis, a man says that, when he was 
a child, his nurse once threatened to 
castrate him, can the analyst conclude 
that the threat was the cause of his 
present illness? Normal people pass 
through such experiences. Why are 
they unaffected? Freud puts the 
question, ‘‘ Why are not all reuroses 
episodes of development which are 
concluded with the attainment of the 
next phase?’’ The answer is note- 
worthy. ‘‘ After decades of analytical 
investigation, this problem looms before 
us as unsolved as in the beginning.” 


That a man recalls an infantile 
incident does not mean that it 
happened. The memories that come 
up during analysis are often mere 
phantasies. They throw light not on 
the past but on the present. 
Analysis delves into the past, kut the 
root that it digs up is not the 
same as the seed out of which the 
plant grew. The shape of the root did 
not determine the shape of the tree; 


on the other hand, the tree has, tc some - 
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extent, determined the shape and the 
direction of the roots. 


So che present is as significant as the 
past. On the eve of an examination a 
boy may get neuralgia, or dream of 
being pursued by snakes, or develop 
hostility to his teacher. Analysis will 
trace each symptom to some past situa- 
tion r2al or imaginary, but it is the 
fear of the present that makes the 
symptoms appear. Life energy, meet- 
ing an obstacle, flows back and fills up 
the by-streams once relinquished. 


But granting that portions of the 
libido cre left on the path of the devel- 
opmen- of sex, how can the non-avail- 
ability of that energy prevent the 
adult’s adjustment to a non-sexual 
situaticn, seeing that the energy left on 
the pach is sexual end consequently 
incapatle of being used for general 
purposes ? 

The theory that sex has a separate 
fund of energy and a separate devel- 
opment-is belied by the fact that its 
disturbence indicates the disturbance 
of the entire personality. 

Sublimation, whether of the ordinary 
or the reaction-formation type, is ren- 
dered possible by the obstruction to 
instinct. The libido cannot build a 
dam agzinst itself, or raise itself to a 
higher plane by using itself as a lever. 
Freud recognizes the biological value 
of the repressing factor, but he looks 
upon it as foreign to the organism. 
Sublimation, though desirable, is un- 
natural, being no better than -an 
artificial grafting. 

On wkat evidence does Freud base 
his opinion that the repressing factor 
is a pavasitical intruder? What is 
there to prove that all the factors 
participa-ing in the evolution of per- 
sonality are not latent in human 
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nature ? 


Freud is, as usual, modest. He con- 
fesses that the inner determinants of 
repression and sublimation are totally 
unknown to analysts. The history of 
psychoanalysis is a record of an attempt 
to locate and to understand the re- 
pressing factor, Freud at first thought 


in terms of a conflict between the ` 


individual and society, but soon he 
understood that the conflict was within 
the individual. So he formulated the 
Ego-Sex conflict theory. When he dis- 
covered that neither the ego nor sex 
could explain social activity, he pos- 
tulated a super-ego, or conscience. This 
was at first visualized as floating on 
the surface and repressing immoral 
impulses into the unconscious; but, 
when the theory of the conflict between 
the conscious and the unconscious 
broke down, conscience was acknowl- 
edged to be functioning at all levels 
whether conscious or unconscious. 
Some followers of Freud, like Dr. Bose, 
pushed this idea of repression through 
the interaction of dynamic ‘factors 
further, and hinted that conscience 
was a function of the organism, but, 
to the end of his life, Freud protested 
against this trend of thought. “ Con- 
science is no doubt something from 
within, but it was not there from the 
beginning.” 


Whether conscience is innate or not 
is the crucial question. According to 
Freud, when the (Œdipus conflict sub- 
sides, the child identifies itself with its 
father and forms the father-imago or 
conscience. In 1931, I threw out a 
suggestion that the anxiety evinced by 
children before the Cidipus conflict 
begins is not different in kind from 
the anxiety shown afterwards. Many 
psychologists agree with this. Freud 
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men anderen 


himself has made a significant admis- 
sion. Previously, Freud held that 
repression caused anxiety and anxiety 
produced -neurosis, but in his New 
Introductory Lectures he said, ‘ The 
anxiety was there first and creates the 
repression, ”’ 


If the anxiety that produces 
repression existed before the Œdipus 
complex was formed, does it not follow 
that the rôle of the father in the 
formation of conscience has lost the 
significance that Freud originally 
attached to it? How can we hold that 
conscience is produced out of sexual 
jealousy when it is shown that some 
children belonging to matriarchal fam- 
ilies identify themselves with the uncle, 
who under no circumstances is ever 
seen in the company of a woman? 
Children who have never seen their 
fathers create the image of an ideal 
father. Identification with father, uncle, 
teacher, healer, ruler and God seems to 
be in obedience to the innate command, 
‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” 


Freud confesses that he has not fully 
understood the process of identifica- 
tion ; but, explaining it in terms of the 
root rather than of the fruit, he calls 
God a father-substitute. We can re- 
verse the verdict and call the father a 
God-substitute. 


The stock example of sublimation 
given by the analysts is Jack who, 
being unable to win his Jill, coniposes 
love poetry or worships the Virgin. 
The substitution of ideal ends turns 
energy to socially approved harmless 
channels; but no analyst holds that it 
is the legitimate fulfilment of the 
instinct. 

As a corrective, we may take the 
example of Tulsidas. He and his wife 
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loved each other intensely. The inten- 
sity led to his realization that such 
powerful attraction could not have 
been physical. The thirst eternal can- 
not be quenched, and could not have 
been caused, by the ephemeral body. 
Tulsidas understood that he had all 
along been impelled by a desire for the 
soul of things, Rama, and that his wife 
had served till then as a substitute. 
When he renounced sex and began 
composing his epic, he gave up a sub- 
stitute in favour of the. original. 
The instinct was restored to its legit- 
imate object. 


Hindu University, Benares. 
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The drawback to the analytical 
technique is that it can grasp neither _ 
the reality nor the validity of spirit. 
To the orthodox analyst Sankaracharye 
and Shakespeare were fellows who ex- 
pressel the Cdipus complex in the 
shape of literature and philosophy ; and 
Joan cf Arc was a hysterical girl whom 
marriage might have cured, The flower 
is notaiing but leaves twisted out of 
shape. Freaud’s thought is ego-centric: 
he carnot look upon individuals and 
stages as the varied manifestations of 
a larger lite. Freud is a spokesman of 
dying individualism. | 


C, NARAYANA MENON 


TOWARDS NATURAL ERADICATION OF THE 
EVILS OF CASTE 


The great institution of caste, like 
many an old institution, has long been 


` deteriorating; it is seldom that the 


course is checked by a thorough reform 
until a strong incarnation, with special 
intent and purpose, appears in the field. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to nd an 


occasional study by a keen student, 


embodying his- research and observa- 
tions calculated to arrest the attention 
of the reformer. Shri M. N. Srinivas 
deserves the thanks of Indian society 
for having introduced the topic, “A 
New Threat from Caste ” in THE ARYAN 
PatH for last July. Not only Hindu 
society, but humanity at large, is suffer- 
ing from the effects of caste, the originai 
purpose of which has long been lost. 
When Shri Srinivas mentioned five 
major divisions of Aryans in India, he 
must have added the ‘‘ Pafichama, ” 
the fifth caste, to the traditional four 


varnas, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisgya 
and Sidra, The divisions were not 
always -igid. 

It mzy be mentioned in passing that 
the blanketing of whole groups into the 
higher caste, as in the cases to which 
Shri Sr.nivas referred, is not without 
precedent in Indian history. The all- 
embracing proselytising attitude of the 
early Aryans in India absorbed the 
Sakas end Huns (boch of whom had 
come as conquerors ) by giving them the 
distinguished positions of Brahmanas 
and Kskatriyas respectively. The late 
Mahamzhopadhyaya Acharya Satiéa- 
chandra Vidyabhishana, Principal of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College, was a 
descendant of the Saka line, known still 
as Saka [dvipiya]. Erahmana. The 
Huns were treated as a particular class 
of Kshatriyas. The Mewars of Udaipur 
are known to be originally coming from 
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Media, settling in Medapatha ( Mewar 
in Rajputana—vide Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. 2, p. 409). In later days, how- 
ever, the Aryans, under the influence 
of the Brahmanas, became rather suspi- 
cious of neighbours or newcomers. And 
the Muslims were for all time kept aloof, 
and were not recognised as a particular 
caste, following a Kshatriya incarna- 
tion. Efforts of the medizval saints, 
Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya and others, 
however fruitful in other ways, proved 
rather futile in popularising the idea 
that Mohammad, the hero of Arabia, 
was an Avatara. | 


Shri Srinivas stressed the sense of 
inferiority in the later castes. (I prefer 
the terms “earlier ” and “later” to 
“ higher” and “lower” as the latter 
are likely to convey a false notion. ) 
But not only is there a complex of 
inferiority in some, but equally, if not 
more, a complex of superiority in others, 
affecting the entire society. Just as 
the so-called inferior castes cultivate 
an inferiority complex, the so-called 
superior ones cultivate its opposite, 
which is in no way less harmful to 
society. It is not enough to get rid of 
the inferiority complex ; it is equally 
necessary to remove the superiority 
complex from others who are less 
conscious of the existence of any com- 
plex in them, and as such should really 
be objects of greater pity. 


An attempt to move one end of the 
rod to the position of the other will 
never nullify the existence of the rod. 
If the complex is allowed to remain, 
the very people now suffering from an 
inferiority complex are sure to suffer 
afterwards from a superiority complex. 
Hence the comprehensive measure sug- 
gested by Shri Srinivas, of destroying 
the ‘caste mentality ” is welcome, But 
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in adopting the suggestion, the political 
leaders, to whom his appeal is partic- 
ularly made, should take care not to 
destroy the old order without attempt- 
ing to construct a new one. The task 
is rather sociological or, say, cultural, 
than merely political. 


The necessity for castes in the sense 
of professional groups (or even guilds) 
cannot be denied. If there were no 
castes of hereditary weavers to work 
on hand-looms—the Jolahs of the Mus- 
lims and the Tantts (Tantuvayas) of 
the Hindus, | mean—the success of 
the politico-cultural leader Mahatma 
Gandhi in creating a ‘‘hand-spun 
mentality ” would have been insignif- 
icant or only partial. 


The establishment of the dignity of 
labour and a high moral standard in 
the workers of the nation is likely to 
undermine the ‘“‘caste-mentality’’ we 
often complain of. In the eyes of the 
people ( who are, we believe, inherently 
moral, although living today in, and 
influenced by, rather an immoral 
society ) only the selfless individual 
commands respect and adoration, not 
the mere offspring of a caste-Brahmana 
or even of a king. The infallibility of 
the latter is always in question: the 
more so in the present age of democratic 
ideas. If we go deep into the real 
condition of society we shall find that 
the caste-Brahmana is not held in 
respect today by virtue of his being 
born of Brahmana parents. His position 
may be grudged (like that of the rich 
man living upon the labours of the 
poor ) for the social position which he 
still enjoys to some extent without 
deserving it. The people’s real respect 
is for the good in heart, the lofty in 
head and the clever in hand, no matter 
whether such people are rich or poor, 
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‘‘high-born”’ or not, Brahmana or non- 
Brahmana. The common people or 
moral men have ceased to- copy the 
so-called Brahmana of the Kali 
(modern ) age, although they will still 
follow a true Sreshtha, as the Gita 
puts it in the 21st sloka of the third 
canto :— 

Whatsoever a great man does, that 


others also do ; 
the people go by the standard he sets up. 


The so-called high castes themselves 
are now losing faith in their old-time 
customs and traditions. The Sikha 
(tuft) and the Sūtra (yajfta-siitra, 
upavita) are no longer necessary as 
badges of noble origin: some Brah- 
manas have given them both up, and 
many others have made a beginning 
by discarding one. As to widow- 
marriage and marriage after puberty 
there is a distinctly favourable ten- 
dency everywhere. The Brahmanas 
_ have few restrictions now about strict 
- vegetarian food. Cremation or burying 
is but a minor matter, the moze 
hygienic or scientific way predominat- 
ing in the long run. Why then čo 
we find community after community 
adopting their practices ? Only to gain 
prestige. 

Shri Srinivas mentioned instances 
of new castes claiming to be called 
Valmika-Broahmana (after the leg- 
endary origin of the author of the 
. Ramayana from a class of hunters}, 
Viswakarma-Brahmana ( after Viśwa- 


karma, god of craftsmen) and the- 


Kannada Sajjana potters, etc. Let me 
supplement these by mentioning the 
Bhimihdara (cultivator ) Brahmana, the 
Vaidya (physician) Brahmana, the 


Yogi (weaver) Brahmana, the Rishs- 


(cobbler) Brahmana, end Narasundara 
(barber) Brahmana. There are Brah- 


manes also among Namah-Sudras 
(the huge class in Bengal, outside the 
four driginal castes) who perform their 
religious rites. 

The tendency for a whole caste or a 
group of people to seek a so-called 
higher status by claiming ‘‘ Brahmana- 
ship’ rather than remaining in the 
three main castes of the non-Brah- 
mana category, scems to be rather 
a natural way to destroy the “ caste- 
mentzl:ty ” in the leng run. The rapid ` 
change of non-Brahmana castes to new- 
ly-formed sects of the so-called highest 
group (the Brahmana) will one day 
form only one caste—viz., that of 
Brahmenas only, with numerous sects 
withir the Brahmana category. It is 
not easy tc predict what will come next. 
But i- is not unlikely that those sects 
will last for a time, and that the term 
Brahr_ana will come to be synonymous 
with Aryan or even “man.” If such 
a stage is ever reached, will it not be 
natural to expect a reversion to. caste 
accord.ng to vrtti { vocation) rather 
than according to mere birth? Socio- 
political sanyasis will also then be in 
a posit.on to help in rhe process. 


The reformed Hindus (drawn from 
all classes) such as the Brahma-Samaj- 
ists, tha Prirthana-, Deva- and Arya- 
Samajists, are commanding in all 
quarters respect like that accorded 
Brahmenas. The Brahmas of Bengal 


are now no less than Brahmanas in the “ 


public estimation, the non-Brahmanas 
coming within the fold of Brahmaism 


being ecnsidered as elevated to a+. 


positior they fully deserve. In like 
manner conversion in high life to 
another faith ( when there is no ulterior 
motive >f marriage or the like) is held . 
in respect. Is it too much to expect 
that in time all will be Brahmanised 
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or treated with respect ? 


The brotherhood of all religions, as 
popularised particularly by Theosophy, 
is a great force that has long been at 
work, and no true student of Theosophy 
would treat a fellow-student as a non- 
Brahmana—the Theosophist holds the 
entire world in the respect due to a 
Brahmana. 

It is only in the case of Harijanas, 
awaiting uplift at the hands of others, 
that the idea of an inferior position 
persists in the minds of the common 
people. But as soon as Harijanas 
themselves gather together to help 
themselves they will feel elevated and 
will command respect. Supposing that 
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we call such elevated people Harijana- 
Brahmanas, then we shall fully Brah- 
manise society, eliminating all idea of 
non-Brahmanas. 

The time may not be far distant 
when all idea of inferiority will vanish, 
and the terms Brahma, Brahmana and 
the like will denote a man of culture. 
If such a time ever comes the evils of 
caste will no doubt be eliminated and 
a readjustment on the basis of vrtti or 
vocation will be possible under the 
guidance of one or more selfless men, 
specially destined to take up such work, 
which is done only once in a yuga. 
Let us await such a time. 

S. C GUHA 


Gandhigram, Benares. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the significant challenges of 
the recently issued General Report of 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education is the 
obligation on society to provide employ- 
ment for the rising generation through 
concerted planning. 

For most young people, true freedom will 
never exist until we establish conditions 
which will maintain an abundance of available 
employment opportunity in a world at peace. 

The psychological effect of coming 
out of school and finding no opportu- 
nity to apply the knowledge and the 
skills acquired is undeniably bad, as 
many a country has found, There can 
be no equitable and enduring social 
order without the meeting of this chal- 
jenge, not for youth alone but for every 


human being with head and hands and 
the will to work. Dr. Tagore wrote 
truly :— 

Rhythm gives reality to that which is 
desultory, which is insignificant in itself.... 
To solve the unemployment problem of the 


homeless heterogeneous into an interrelated 
balance of fulfilment, is creation itself. 


No Government has the right to 
claim unemployment an irremediable 
evil under any conditions whatever. 
The human intelligence that has solved 
so many baffling problems of science, 
that has wrought the marvels of 
economic planning which some of the 
gigantic business combines represent, 
can lay the spectre of joblessness even 
in times of peace, if only given the incen- 
tive of a quickened social conscience. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The annual report of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh for 1940-41, which is row 
before us, gives an eloquent idea of the 
selfless and valuable work that is being 
done by the Sangh towards the removal 
of untouchability. In spite cf earnest 
efforts of the Sangh, class distinctions 
do persist and the essential conser- 
vatism of the orthodox Hindus stands 
much in the way of progressive moves 
like the throwing open of the temples 
to Harijans for worship. The report 
gives an idea of the wide field of activ- 
ity which the Sangh has undertaken. 
From providing water to these depress- 
ed classes by either digging new wells 
or getting existing ones thrown open to 
them, up to providing educational and 
residential facilities and affording 
scholarships and other necessaries, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh embraces a vast 
field of activity and does work which is 
constructive and exemplary. Progres- 
sive education of both the sexes among 
the depressed classes, as is attempted 
to be secured by the establishment, at 
various centres, of hostels for boys ard 
girls, boarding-houses and schools like 
the Harijan Kanya Vidyalaya, Sabar- 
mati, will not only bring to them an 
awareness of their own condition, and 
of the need for physical and mental 
cleanliness, but also will dispel from 
their minds all sense of an ingrained 
inferiority which is nothing else but the 
result of long ages of suppression. 
Particularly regarding temple-entry the 
report makes interesting reading. In 


tf 


ends of verse - 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS, 


Malabar and in Bombay City, though 
the temples have been thrown open by 
legislative provision, the depressed 
classes are reluctant to avail themselves 
of the right, either through superstition 
or fecr of social harassment. It must 
be a part of the education imparted to 
the depressed classes to convince therm 
that :n the matter of civic rights and 
responsibilities they should not regard 
themeelves as inferior in any way. 


The scope of the work is vast and 
the finds, the Secretary reports, are 
meagre. A mere perusal of the present 
report is more than enough to convince 
the most sceptical that the national 
value of such work is incalculable. It 
is time that those who could help the 
Sangh to tide over its precarious 
finances, should uncerstand the social 
cruelty of suppressing and maintaining 
in perpetual ignorance our own breth- 
ren. Whatever may be said for the 


‘caste system as originally instituted, 


and itis much, there is no defence for 
the artificial division of society which 
leaves millions outside the fold. It is 
time that we put forth our full effort in 
removing this blot from the fair name 
of Hinduism. Working with a miss- 
ionary zeal, towards an ideal that is as 
much -eligious in the true sense as 
social, the workers of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh deserve not only our warm ap- 
preciation but the sincere and solid 
support of l] men of good-will. 


[ July 1942 ] 





The achievements of China are on 
everybody’s lips. She was unorganized 
when Japan, militarized after the patt- 
ern of her masters, the great European 
nations, attacked her. How many 
decades ago was that, if time is to be 
counted by China’s transformation ? 
That change must be considered the 
greatest foe of Japan for it has a moral 
basis and is bound to emerge trium- 
phant. Unaided by the “great powers,” 
not only militarily but also morally, 
China has become a Power to be reck- 
oned with and respected all over the 
world. In a very interesting article in 
Asta for March, Professor P. K. Mok 
gives some reasons why “We Chi- 
nese Defend Our Faith ” ; “‘ Faith ” that 
has enabled China to be victorious even 
though so much of her terrain is in 
Japanese hands. Prof. Mok writes :— 


I remember a favorite slogan among the 
students during the decade after the first 
World War: ' We want the civilization of 
the West, not its milifayization.’’ Childish as 
it may seem, the distinction is fundamental. 
It affirms that there is a great deal to be 
learned by China fromthe West. It indicates 
what it is that China wishes to learn. It 
does not identify the greatness of the West 
with its military power, Tar from expressing 
the superiority complex of the weak, it 
reaffirms ‘the faith that the common good 
can be attained only through sympathy and 
mutual admiration of proved excellencies. 
It declares that this slave-turned-master, 
this misapplication of buman inventions, 
deserves no adulation; and that China’s 
modernization has been and will be a free 
experiment : the people choose. 


In the process of China’s learning from the 
West the people have always been, in their 
wisdom, holding the infallible scale of life 
and human values to guide their judgment. 
Does this or that new thing make life richer 
and happier? Try it and experience will 
tell. There is no ruler to limit the sphere of 
learning and to apply control. The govern- 
ment may encourage or discourage and the 
people may follow its advice or laugh at it, 
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Unlike Japan’s westernization, which is 
partial, limited, dictated, prescribed and 
controlled, China’s learning is a free, 
democratic, all-sided experiment. 


And what is the lesson that all the 
world has to learn from China ? 


Whenever rebarbarization is going on about 
us, it is already a moral victory for us if we 
reaffirm our faith in them f these ideals]. To 
believe that man has the will and capacity 
to achieve, by rational and humane means, 
the good life for himself and, collectively, for 
the greatest number; that he has a dignity 
and worth which make him an end in himself ; 
that he owes no allegiance to any one excep? 
by conscience; that all Sabbaths are made 
for the opportunity and freedom of growth 
and increasing satisfaction of all—thes: 
ideals have always been with us here iu 
China, lived, perhaps, more than sung. 


There is a valuable message for the 
leaders of the U.S. A. and Great Britain 
who now claim China as an Ally. 
Victory on the moral plane is much 
more important than on land or on sea 
or in air. The latter, devoid of moral 
force, will not make the world safe for 
any lasting peace. The greatest Mora! 
Force in the world today is embodied 
in Gandhiyi— “the little man of Seva- 
gram,’’ as he is sometimes called; his 
small, lean frame is a symbol of the 
steadily burning spiritual fire which 
consumes flesh and therefore shines ali 
the more in its native hue. If a truly 
new world is to arise, full of peace and 
prosperity, it can only be by the U_S. A. 
and Britain respecting the Moral Force 
which has been bringing victory to 
China ; and all, including China hersel!. 
should affirm that Gandhiji’s way oi 
Ahimsa is the creator of true Peace anc 
his Weapon of Satyagraha the builde: 
of true Prosperity. 
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Professor Mok concludes :— 


` There is ‘not the slightest doubt that the 
twentieth century—possibly also the twenty- 
first—will be an American century....Having 
the will, America, alone of all nations, has 
the means to be leader of free nations. 

In itself this is a good sign. We 
ourselves pointed this out in our Edito- 
rial for last September on ‘ India 
and the Americas in the Future. ” We 
then said :-— 

The world will look not to Europe, but to 
the Americas—the centre o2 civilization will 
not be in Paris, London, and Berlin, but in 
Washington, New York, Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 

And we also pointed to the part 
India can and should play in the 
reconstruction of a world now shatt- 
ering. 

Friends of humanity everywhere will 
need great tolerance to perceive each 
other’s points of view. And appositely 
we may quote here words of Gandhiji 
himself in Harijan of 31st May :— 

-Evolution of democracy is not possible if 
we are not prepared to hear the other side, 
We shut the doors of reason when we refuse 
to listen to our opponents or having listened 
maxe fun of them. If intolerance becomes a 
habit, we run the risk of missing the truth. 
Whilst with the limits that nature has put 
upon our understanding, we must act fear- 
lessly according to the light vouchsafed to 
us, we must always keep an open mind and 
be ever ready to find that what we believed 
to be truth was, after all, untruth. This 
openness of mind strengthens the truth in us 
and removes the dross from it, if there is any. 


While the Orient has lessons to learn 
from the Occident, as mentioned by 
Professor Mok, for which calm and 
dispassionate tolerance is necessary, 
the immediate and pressing requirement 
of the ‘‘ White ” peoples is to learn to 
understand the point of view of the 
coloured races. In its issue of 13th 


February last, The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly writes some words in this 
conneczion which are worth recording : 


After the war Asia, stirred by all its 
emotions and passions, will demand much 
more than has yet been conceded. At the 
Peace Ccnference Japan proposed that racial 
equality should be found a place in the 
principles of the League of Nations; the 
demand was rejected. The demand will be 
more insistent after this war. The most 
hopeful -eatuze of the present situation is 
the military co-operation of China and the 
Western >owers. The prawess of the Chinese 
has desticyed, we may hope, the spirit of 
patronising superiority that has marked the 
British bshaviour so often in the past ; our 
debt to Chinese heroism in a struggle on 
which our life depends will compel our 
Governments to take serious account of the 
Chinese taint of view. Our aliance with 
japan was an alliance of convenience; this 
isan alliance of principle. This relationship 
is bound to touch the British imagination 
and to giv2 a Wider reach to British sympathy 
and understanding. If, again, we can over- 
come our clifficalties and give effect to what 
is undouttedly the genuine desire of the 
British peaple to see India free and united 
we shall kave given a great impetus to the 
spirit of ccnciliation between East and West. 
What is nsedec is a moral revolution that 
will break down the resencment of Asia and 
the arrogance oi Europe. The war may well 
produce it. 


article in The Social Welfare 
for 21st May on “Sport: A Powerful 
Weapon Zor National Unity,” Mr. A. 
F. S. Talrarkhan maintains that espec- 
ially on the play-ground is it possible 
for us to resolve our communal diff- 
erences ar.d to make of sport a powerful 
tool for iorging national unity. He 
points with enthusiasm to the agree- 
ment of the P. J. Hindu Gymkhana at 
Bombay “to accept a certain number 
of the menbers of the Islam and Parsee 
Gymkhanas, either for the duration of 
the war oz during such time as these 
two gymkjanas are without their usual 
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facilities.” We: agree that it is a 
generous gesture, though we are not 
swept off our feet by “the Greatest 
Sporting Event of all time in India.” 

No one denies the possible advant- 
ages of such repudiation of the commu- 
nal spirit. But when it actually 
comes to sinking differences and forget- 
ting creedal labels in a co-operative 
endeavour one realises the difference 
between altruism in ‚theory and in 
practice, The gesture made by the 
P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, really generous, 
will be fruitless if it does not inspire 
the members of the other gymkhanas 
to the realisation that now an oppor- 
tunity has arisen to set an example by 
a constructive effort at liquidating our 
artificial but harmful misunderstand- 
ings. Thus emphasis on sectional 
differences can be precluded and a 
willing acceptance end expansion of the 
idea may soon materialise into clubs 
and gymkhanas without communal 
labels. Such a development would be 
in line with the fervent appeal which 
Shri Manu Subedar made in THE ARYAN 
PATH for January 1940, for the estab- 
lishment of an Anti-Communal League. 
It isnot impossible that our gymkhanas, 
should they in times like the present 
thus shed their differences, may lead 
the way to communal harmony not so 
much by precept as by more potent 
example. 


The important part which even school 
sports can play in breaking down 
communal barriers was brought out 
not long ago at a large meeting of the 
teachers of Kashmir on which Sadhana 
comments constructively. The Inspec- 
tor of Schools, Kashmir circle, who 
presided, brought out the part which 
sporting activities in the schools could 
play in promoting broad-mindedness 
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and intercommunal friendships. Too 
often, alas,.the schools, with their 
communal hostels and linguistic soci- 
eties, widen the existing gaps, fomenting 
disunity instead of fostering harmony. 
It is high time that those in charge 
recognised their responsibilities for 
promoting brotherhood among the 
younger generation. “As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined. ” 


At once mere important and more 
dificult to obtain than a certificate of 
technical preparedness for village ser- 
vice is the less tangible certificate of 
ability to serve acceptably for which 
the village worker has to look to thosc 
whom he hopes to help. This was 
brought out by Shri Vinoba Bhave in 
his convocation address to the students 
of the Gram Sevak Vidyalaya a: 
Wardha which is reported in Gram 
Udyog Patrika for May. 

He emphasised the need for willing 
personal effort in enlarging the scope 
of the crafts within the rural areas and 
the necessity of winning, in actvai 
practical work in the villages, the love 
and recognition of the rural folk for 
whose service the training was pri- 
marily designed. That, said Shri 
Bhave, was no easy thing. The vill- 
agers’ standard of service was high. No 
one could meet it who would treat the 
villagers with supercilious aloofness:— 

They must not be looked down on by us, 
their servants, as illiterate or ignorant in 
comparison with ourselves. They have their 
own methods of work in agriculture as in a!! 
matters pertaining to their requirements. 
The villagers are hard working as a rule. Wo 
worker, therefore, with half-baked knowledge 
or one who is lazy will make good in v 
village. There can be no entrance for + 
worker into the hearts of the people unless 


he Jearns to be attratted by their qualities 
and disregard their shortcomings. 


- 


of virtue and work.” 


rd 


The fe requisite, ihereiore, for one 


“who | goes to, the villages with a view to 


improving ; ‘them is that he must bring 
himself ` te an appreciation of what is 


good ` and: worth emulating in the 


villages, so that by a process of persua- 


, Sive co-operation there may be created 
opportunities for an all-round rural 


development. “If we are unable to 


see the good in others, there is some- 


thing gravely lacking in us. ” 

Gandhiji has held up the ideal for 
village workers of becoming a ‘‘pattern 
And now, more 
than ever, when large sections of the 
urban population are migrating into 
the villages, no small field of activity 
is open to those who cherish in their 
hearts a genuine desire to ameliorate 
village conditions. But it deserves to 
bé repeated that it is useless to go to 


the villages with an air of superiority. | 


What both Gandhiji and Bhave insist 
upon is humanity of spirit, the achiev- 
ing of a truly village mentality that 
can bring one nearer to the hearts of 
tke rural folk and a patient acceptance 
of all the inconveniences of rural life, 
not with an eye to reward but purely 
in a spirit of selfless and disinterested 
service. 


St. John Ervine strikes a warning 
note in Homes and Gardens for Feb- 
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ruary, apropos of an effect of war that 
is often: losz sight of. 

War breecs both good and evil. The good 
looks after itself...how are we to cope with 
the more] sepsis which is growing insidiously ? 

Doubtless the British Isles could not 
claim 2 monopoly on the “wave of 
dishonesty ” that he reports flowing 
over them and his reminder is worth 
pondermg that 
victory will be useless to us if it finds us with 
a demorzlised people, and we must, if victory 
is to benefit the world, resist evil ia ourselves . 
no less than we resist itinothers....Stand- ' 
ards are moze easily lowered than raised. | 
The more] sepsis we acquire in a week or a 
month may take years to cure. 

He marshals a number of proofs of 
the lowering of moral tone. We need 
not take very seriously the coincidence 
of the increase in dishonesty and the 
drastic Cecline in Sunday-School attend- 
ance in the last thirty years. Devel- 
opments may be concurrent without 
being causal_y related. But he makes 
a valuakls point in the infectious nature 
of vice, thocrgh he properly refuses’ to 
admit tie plea that ‘‘ Everybody does 
it” in extenuation of rnoral debility. 

Wrong is st:ll wrong, whether it be done 
only by one person or by a million persons, 
and the fact that my neighbour steals from 
me does not justify me in stealing from him! 


Our victory, when itis won will not be worth 
while if the war makes thieves of us all. 
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“ Way ”—however dimly, ; 
and lost among the host-—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. “> 
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TRUTH VERSUS THE WILL TO BELIEVE 


Complete intellectual honesty is 
among the rarest of human qualities. 
With most men, truth which conflicts 
with preconceptions or challenges 
prejudice has scant chance of a hear- 
ing. How often the opportunity to 
prove or to disprove a belief is delib- 
erately evaded! An instinct, half- 
protective, half-defensive, prompts 
the millions of devotees of a Personal 
God to avoid putting Him too sharply 
to the test. There is not a Personal 
God of any religion who does not 
fail to live up to the promises made 
- on His behalf by priests who claim 
the right to speak for Him. A man 
who fails to fulfil the terms of his 
contract, if he is not the victim of 
circumstances beyond his present 
control, is recognised as guilty of a 
breach of faith and other men are 
hesitant to deal with him in future. 
Not so when God fails those who 
serve Him most punctiliously. The 
faithful may fulfil to the letter all the 
conditions they are told their God 
demands, but when the due response 
is not forthcoming, instead of taxing 


Him with bad faith or with impo- 
tence, they evade the issue with pious 
excuses. “ His ways are past finding 
out.” ‘He doeth all things well.” 
“These things are mysteries into 
which it is not lawful to enquire. ” 

One man who ultimately recovered 
from such mental paralysis confessed 
that-as a deeply religious youth he 
had given up praying with the half- 
realised motive, which he certainly 
would not have admitted at the time, 
of saving God’s face. God did not 
answer prayers even for things it 
would have seemed very easy for Him 
to arrange and even apparently to 
His interest as well. Obviously He 
couldn’t manage it. It seemed to 
the lad unkind to keep putting God 
in positions where His impotence was 
made so plainly obvious. He felt 
sorry for the Deity. For years he 
kept to himself his discovery that 
God was ineffectual. For a long time 
he went to church more assiduously 
than before, but he left off prayers 
for specific things as unfair to God, 
not sporting, as it were, 
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What are such expedients but a 
defence mechanism for beliefs intu- 
itively recognised as not sufficiently 
robust to withstand frank challenge ? 
The blind believer shrinks from fac- 
ing facts as owls avoid the sun. He 
prefers resting undisturbed in what 
_he wants to think. To the orthodox 
of any creed a universe of law, just 
_and unerring, seems chill, inhospit- 
able. Cause and effect offer a dreary 
substitute for the glamourcus pos- 
sibilities of miracle. So in all ages 
men have let their fancy range in 
wish-fulfilment dreams and scouted 
facts that negatived their cherished 
beliefs. 

The infantile mind has always 
resented opposition and refused to 
recognise any law transcending its 
desires. Many people grow up in- 
credulous that men and circumstan- 
ces will not ultimately bend before 
their will. Our civilisation is full cf 
adults whose attitude to life is still 
that of spoiled and petted children. 
When they meet opposition from 
their fellows or from their environ- 
ment, such men and women instinc- 
_ tively turn for backing to a higher 
power, as in their infancy they 
demanded and received enforcement 
of their thwarted wishes through the 
intervention of parent or of nurse. 
The deus ex machina is invoked, as 
in ancient drama, to descend to 
disentangle the confusion of events 
and bring his devotee to victory. 

But that most convenient device 
of the ancient dramatist to further 
the action of the play has no counter- 
part in real life. Causes once set in 


motion will sweep inevitably to their 
due effect as the breaking wave 
spreads itself out on the sandy shore. 
No intensity of hope or fervency of 
prayer can turn tne wave back till 
its force is spent. No power on earth 
or in heaven can make the fu- 
sion of two parts of hydrogen and 
one part of oxygen anything but 
water; as the gun is pointed when 
the trigger is pulled, so the bullet will 
fly ; the apple-tree will bear apples, . 
the mango-tree mangoes ; soit always 
has been and so it ever will be. The 
law works throughout the physical 
universe—no effect without its due 
cause, no cause set up that does not 
produce its effect. Logic and univer- 
sal experience point to the identity 
of this law of action and reaction with 
the məral law and to the impossibil- 
ity of any legerdemain, human or 
divine. averting the destiny which 
each has sown and must in due 
course reap. 

Belief in a Personal God and in 
the efficacy of intercessory prayer 
flouts the Law, as it belittles Deity, 
the divine principle of omnipresent 
Life. Sich belief substitutes a cari- 
cature for the majestic concept of 
the Boundless and Unknowable. It 
pictures God as a celestial sleight-of- 
hand performer who could, if he but 
would, at any time produce a rabbit 
out of = high hat or other gape-seed 
for the sredulous. Faith in such a 
God may make life more interesting ` 
for the immature, but such a 
faith at best gives a factitious sense 
of freedom from the law, as drugs. 
may make the priscner forget his 
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bars. In fact, sincere belief that one 
can so transcend the laws of nature 
as to escape the consequences of his 
acts, whether by unaided effort or 
through appeal to a heavenly ally, is 
a form of megalomania no less 
pathetic because it is so common. 

The most unfortunate effect of the 
Personal God complex, however, is 
not this delusion of greatness which 
it fosters. Megalomania per se is 
relatively harmless. But the logical 
deduction from the fallacy that 
legitimate results can be turned aside 
is that the motive and the course of 
action do not greatly matter. That 
is a fatal error. The world today is 
reaping in misery and confusion the 
results of centuries of action on this 
false notion and of failure to rec- 
ognise that with power, always 
and everywhere, goes corresponding 
responsibility. 

The lesson has not yet been 
learned. The average man still 
prefers comfortable mental inertia to 
intellectual effort. Comparatively 
few can echo sincerely the noble 
words of Emerson, “I covet truth. ”’ 
The power of passive resistance is 
never more clearly illustrated than 
when blind faith is challenged by an 
uncongenial fact. The will to believe 
is the most implacable foe of truth. 
Fact and logic are alike powerless 
against an intense will to believe in 
that which their testimony contra- 
dicts. Illogical and dangerous, 
therefore, as are belief in a Personal 
God and the resulting denial of the 
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universality and impersonality of 
Law, they will persist as long as men 
desire to be deceived. 

But the religious devotee is by no 
means the only blind believer. The 
average scientist, however open his 
mind in his own laboratory, offers an 
impregnable front to facts which 
negative his basic conceptions. The 
attitude of almost all the little men 
of science, and of many of the 
so-called great as well, towards 
well-attested psychic phenomena is 
strongly reminiscent of the reaction 
of the ignorant old man who on his 
first sight of a giraffe stoutly declared 
that there could be no such animai. 
Suggest to such a scientist that the 
Wise Men of the East, ancient or 
modern, may have possessed or may 
possess today truth far beyond the 
ken of Western science of the present 
time-—-and observe his reaction ! 

The technique of meeting truth 
which comes from an unpopular 
source and which conflicts with pre- 
conceived ideas is well developed : to 
deny as long as possible; to ignore 
what can no longer be denied ; and, 
when neither denial nor ignoring 
quashes unwelcome truth, to attack 
the bona fides of whoever stated it. 
Few men indeed among the ranks ci 
either scientists or churchmen of 
whatever creed observe the wisc 
ancient injunction: ‘‘ Never utter 
these words: ‘I do not know this 
—therefore it is false.’ One musi 
study to know, know to understand, 
understand to judge. ” 


THE INDIAN POET'S POET 


[ We are glad to welcome among our contributors Shri K. Chandra- 


sekharan, a well-known scholar aná advocate of South India. 


He brings out 


here an important aspect of our common interdependence, the affinity that 
asserts itself, in terms of consubstantiality, between mer. of like mind regardless 
of the centuries that separate them in time. The spiritual Guruparampara 


Chain has its esthetic analogue.—En. ] 


When Matthew Arnold wrote his 
sonnet on Shakespeare beginning 
with the lines, | 

Others abide our question ; thou art free 

We ask and ask; thou standest still 

Out-topping knowledge, 
his intense perception of the truth 
about Shakespeare’s greatness im- 
pressed all the literary minds of 
the world. Scholars and professors 
of English making Shakespeare their 
favourite study marked every line of 
it as significant. We, the “ compul- 
sorily educated ones”? in the 
foreign language, began to glow with 
pride that Shakespeare had made 
“the Heaven of Heavens his dwell- 
ing place.” Some of us, while 
taking occasional peeps into the 
magic world of Sanskrit, also came 
under the spell of that master of 
English. Our partiality for our own 
Kalidasa sought to raise his status 
in the international world by com- 
paring his comprehensive range of 
thought with that of the English 
dramatist. We could not feel happy 
until a profound observation of the 
one on life or a bewitching simile of 
the other drawn from nature, con- 
vinced the reader that the poets, 
both of England and India, never 
exclusively belonged to any partic- 


ular place or clime. 

No doubt the universality of a 
poet marks the peak of his glory. 
Otherwise his mission on earth 
misses its true objective. But to 
understand a poet fully, one needs 
must be more than a literary 
person. ‘‘He must be great to 
describe the greater” said Emerson, 
describing a good biographer. 
The same must hold good in 
the case of poets also. To under-. 
stand a poet’s heart one must have 
in him all the faculties which make 
for such abundance in the other. 
When Rabindranath Tagore makes 
out the crowning philosophy of 
Kalidasa’s life in the meaning of his 
Megha-Sandesa, where we, ordinary 
men, sense oniy the passion of a 
Yaksha’s yearning for his beloved, 
it makes all the difference between 
the prose and the poetry of thought 
hidden in it. 

Tagore’s reverence for Kalidasa is 
based upon the more ancient bond 
that knit Kalidasa so closely to 
Valmiki. The Adikavi was to Kali- 
dasa what he himself is to Tagore. In 
many a verse cf his, Kalidasa re- 
minds us of the pure springs of 
beauty and creativity in Valmiki 
which he has tasted and made others 
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also taste. Similarly, Tagore is nevez 
tired of resuscitating Kalidasa’; 
perfect art of blending life and 
nature in an exquisite phrase or 
metaphor. In song and drama, h= 
loves to recall his predecessor’s ur- 
failing rendering oi the tunes ani 
cadences of the human heart. If 
nature was to Kalidasa the one 
supreme helpmate to the eternal 
soul in its path of self-realization, to 
Rabindranath equally was it “tke 
giver of immortal gifts” and the 
“giver of the power of renuncia- 
tion.” If Tagores imaginati 
conjured up for us ‘‘ Urvasi”’ as the 
light of heaven fascinating the earta, 
it was Kalidasa’s wizardry that led 
the way to Tagore’s abstract ideas 
taking concrete forms and figures. 
If Eternal Good was to wed Power, 
then, Kalidasa felt, it should be 
after Power or Sakti got purified of 
its passion. Hence was Uma, the 
mountain-born, spurned in anger by 
the Lord of the Universe, because 
she had not known yet her ovn 
integrity by penance and severe 
austerities. But as soon as her 
inner light radiated with the power 
born of restraint and love, she was 
espoused by the God himself in 
boonful companionship. 

To read into every one of Kali- 
dasa’s writings a hidden meaning and 
a motif, may not always appeal to 
the dilettante whose satisfaction is 
complete with the dulcet sounds of 
the sonorous Sanskrit and the in- 
ageries of Oriental imagination. Eut 
the earnest soul that lives upon the 
true and the ultimate reality behind 


all forms, may not stop till its goal 
is reached. We can account for 
Tagcre’s fresh interpretations of 
Kalidasa to his own soul steeped in 
Rasc-Lhvant (thought-suggestion ), 
which is the soul of all art. Without 
any fond display of originality, 
Tagore pours out a “tiny stream, 
weaving in its murmur the rnemory 
of cur parting moment” from all 
tha= was once our priceless posses- 
Sior- 

The Megha-Duia of Kalidasa 
strikes every intelligent reader of 
Sanskrit poetry as a poem of re- 
markable workmanship. Beyond 
the wail of a lover separated from 
his sweetheart, it leaves on the 
ordmary reader little more than a 
rich intoxication of metre and music. 
To Rabindranath the Yaksha is no 
mere lover cursed by his master to 
live in exile away from his love, 
but the incarnation of the human 
sou. in misery, when bereft of the 
spizitual life with which it longs to 
joir. It is the cream end the 
object of the hungering heart to fill 
itself with plenty. Tagore surmises 
that Kalidasa himself bewails the 
poverty of spirituality that comes 
upon mankind with their exodus to 
the city. The forest life that was 
Kelidasa’s dream was nowhere near 
him at the Court of Ujjain. Across 
the lines of a love-song flit the sad 
reveries of a hungering soul pining 
for things which were once its own. 
Tke following verse of the poet 
of Shanti-Niketan condenses his 
thought about the origin and the 
theme of the Megha-Sandesa. Per- 
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haps, nowhere in the whole gamut 
of literary criticism written so far on 
Kalidasa could there be found such 
newness of interpretation :— 


At youth’s coronation, Kalidasa, 
You took your seat, your belovei by your 
side, 
In Love’s primal paradise. 
Earth spread its emerald green carpet 
l beneath your feet, 
the sky held over your heads 
its canopy gold-embroidered ; 
the seasons danced round you 
carrying their winecups of varied al- 
lurements, 
the whole universe yielded itself to your 
loneliness of delight, 
leaving no trace of human sorrows and 
sufferings 
in the immense solitude of your bridal 
chamber. 
Suddenly God’s curse descended from on 
high 
hurling its thunderbolt of separation 
upon the boundless detachment of youth's 
egotism. 
The seasons’ ministry in a moment was 
ended 
When the veil was wrenched from love’s 
isolation 
and onthe tear-misted sky appeared the 
pageantry of the rainy world of June 
across which journeyed the sad notes of 
your bereaved heart 
towards a distant dream. 1 


“ The distant dream” can be no 
less than the spiritual balm for 
the soul immersed in materialism. 
Because, what life gives we spurn; 


what nature offers we miss; what 
beauty teaches we heed not. 

For it is a desperate age of hurry and 

hustle 

and ihe lyric muse has to take her journey 


to her tryst of hearts 
on trams and buses. 


The cry of Kalidasa was for the 
distant dream of a hopeful age. But 
the ge of Kalidasa, curiously 
enough, was to Tagore the Golden 
Age. “Iam hopelessly born in the 
age ol the busy printing-press—a 
belated Kalidasa, and you, my love, 
are utterly modern.” So what was 
more ancient is the sole dream of 
the modern poet. Nevertheless 
thouglt which is ever fresh is never 
ancien. Tagore knew that Kali- 
dasa’s spiritual urge was actuating 
him in every line and song that he 
composed. And. we understand 
Tagores heart feeling the same 
sadness and want in the midst of 
seeming plenty. Felicitous expres- 
sion was not enough for him to 
remain unaffected in his pride of a 
poet’s life. He kissed the dust 
where the footprints of his own God 
were leit. He paid with his sorrows 
the price of this initiation into a 
greater life. 

K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 





1 Poems. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


( Visva-Bha-ati Book-shop, Calcutta ) 


UNITY 


[We agree with Miss Elizabeth Cross that unity among men, irrespective 
of race, creed, sex and condition, in short, of all the false or artificial cistinc- 
tions made in the world, is the great desideratum. We go so far as to accept 
as the criterion of every proposed reform whether it will tend to promote that 
true universal brotherhood. But any effort to achieve unity must fail unless 
those who make it have succeeded in some measure in killing out in themselves 
the “ great dire heresy of separateness ” from which all evil springs.—ED. ] 


Never has the world more needed 
unity of purpose towards good-will, 
but so far the greatest unity has 
been shown by those of evil purpose. 
We know the truth of the old prov- 
erb “ Unity is strength,” while we 
have had new and bitter emphasis 
on the cynical advice to “divide and 
rule.” 

The pre-war years found the dem- 
ocratic countries being more and 
more parcelled out into little sets 
and cliques, exclusive classes and 
intolerant groups. While preparation 
was going on for their gradual 
destruction, the woolly-minded in 
England and America were per- 
fectly comfortable attending lectures 
concerning their own pet interests, 
entertaining the kind of people that 
reflected their own upbringing, care- 
fully ignoring any need for social 
service or for taking a vital part in 
the reform of education, labour 
conditions or the general economic 
chaos. 

The Fascist countries may have 
achieved a false and possibly a 
merely temporary unity, but for the 
moment it is sufficient for us to 
recognise its efficiency. We should 
not delude ourselves into the happy 


belief that this unity is entirely 
false, merely because we disapprove 
of the methods by which it was 
achieved. It may be a unity based 
on undesirable ideals and beliefs, 
but the fact that is important for us 
is that the people have beer: led to 
admire these beliefs and to wish to 
live up to these ideals. The undesir- 
able beliefs and ideals are not 
exclusive to any small set or class ; 
they are wide-spread and create a 
comforting atmosphere of union. 

As an ideal, “unity”? must mean 
unity in the attitude towards those 
values that have a universal approv- 
al. There can be argument and 
discussions concerning what these 
values may be, but we have sufficient 
guidance from the great teachers of 
all times and nations to set us on 
the right path. In fact, it is mere 
quibbling on our part to pretend 
that we do not know something oi 
these worth-while values. There is 
no excuse for the parent who fails to 
set a right example or to live in an 
inspiring manner. We cannot plead 
ignorance merely because we are not 
able to accept every dogma of our 
national religiqn ; we know very well 
what are the basic truths that 
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underlie any coating of superstition 
or legend. l 

It may be helpful to examine 
some causes of our lamentable 
“ disunity ” in order to find out how 
cur failings may be remedied in the 
future. What have we done or left 
undone to bring us to the state of 
distrust that prevailed when first 
one and then another nation failed 
to unite with the rest in time to 
save themselves from a common 
enemy? What have we done to 
deserve citizens who are so untrust- 
worthy that the State considers it 
necessary to deprive them of their 
freedom? It may well be that 
many of those so deprived are 
undeserving of their fate, yet the 
suspicious atmosphere is abroad that 
makes it all possible. Again, we have 
evidence of grave disunity among the 
workers of our democratic countries, 
strikes, compulsion, differences 
between labour and management, 
differences between management 
and government departments. In 
England many of these differences 
have now disappeared under threat 
of danger, but it is to be feared that 
without considerable changes this 
disunity would reappear if danger 
departed. 

The lack of a common religion is 
a serious contributory factor to this 
disunity, and it is quite useless to 
hope for a revival of ancient forms 
and ceremonies that have lost their 
meaning for the majority. There 
have been occasional rushes to 
special services, but they partake 
more of the nature of superstition 


and ‘“‘totemism’’ than of any true 
religious feeling. The general at- 
mosphere is entirely non-religious, 
with a semi-savage consciousness 
that “there may be something in 
it, ” and so, in addition to astrology, 
fortune-telling and so on, there is an 
occasional attempt at prayer and at 
church attendance. 

In general, organised religion also 
contributes to disunity by reason of 
its many sects and special creeds. 
Many modern religious teachers 
have made great efforts to emphasise 
the commen factors of, for instance, 
the Christian religion, but the 
majority are content to go on in their 
own particular rut. The compar- 
ative few who take partin any active 
religious exercises are often content 
with their own small section and 
show nc interest or sympathy with 
those outside the particular flock. 
They seern completely unaware 
that there exist those ‘‘ other sheep ” 
of whom Jesus Christ spoke. In 
return, the ‘ other sheep ” find the 
church-goers narrow and intolerant 
and decide to stay outside the fold 
to enjoy themselves in their own 
way and to risk any wolves that 
may come along ! 

Modern conditions in general, 
particularly ease of travel, the con- 
venience of the telephone, etc., all 
make it possible for people to ignore 
their near neighbours. and to come 
in contact only with those who are 
particularly congenial to them. 
They have little or no knowledge of 
the life of those who have different 
work, different tastes or different 
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accents from their own. They tend 
to judge by appearances ; the well- 
to-do fear the shabby, while the 
shabby often envy and despise the 
well-to-do. The old life of village 
and neighbourhood, when all met at 
church and at work, with the 
interdependence of craftsmen and 
housewives, has gone, and we have 
found nothing worth-while to put 
in its place. 

In England, now, there seems 
some hope of a breaking down of 
barriers by reason of the national 
effort, conscription and general war 
work. Transport is growing restrict- 
ed and a local social life, based on 
mutual service, is beginning to 
appear. Naturally this is not being 
achieved without great difficulty 
and friction, but here and there real 
friendships begun at work and con- 
tinued in the home, are springing up 
between very dissimilar types of 
people. Class is becoming less import- 
ant and more worth-while values 
are the standard of judgement. 
Again, with restricted buying power, 
material wealth is less important 
also, while creative gifts are coming 
into their own again. 

What can we do to encourage 
these germs of unity, what must we 
try to resist in the way of useless 
traditions? First and most import- 
ant, surely, is to make every effort 
to help achieve a truly “ public” 
school system. The founders of our 
ancient Public schools meant them 
for the people, for boys who deserv- 
ed the kind of education they 
provided. They were certainly 


not intended for a privileged class 
in the sense of a wealthy class. To- 
day we believe that a certain 
standard of education is proper to 
every child, regardless of his parents’ 
capacity to pay for it. Let us now 
go further and refuse to waste any 
money, space or teachers’ time on 
special education for children mere- 
ly because a parent is ready to pay 
large sums for this. Education 
should be suited to the child, not to 
the parents’ whims. Every child, 
regardless of wealth, should attend 
the right type of school for kis age 
and abilities, and should also receive 
the appropriate type of academic or 
technical training to follow this 
schooling. We must stop segregat- 
ing our children into completely 
artificial divisions merely because 
some are wealthier than others. 

In the actual schools the teachers 
have the greatest chance of all in 
promoting general unity by em- 
phasising the common needs and 
aims of mankind instead of dwelling 
on superficial differences. Men may 
differ as to the colour of their skins 
and the kind of buildings they may 
live in, but they have all the same 
digestive systems and the same 
desire for happiness, exciternent and 
power. We may go even further 
and emphasise the amazing similar- 
ities to be traced throughout the 
whole of creation, our kinship with 
the lowliest organisms, both veg- 
etable and animal. More time given 
to Nature Study.and Biology and 
less to detailed military history 
would have a profound effect on 
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young and plastic minds. 

In addition to throwing our chil- 
dren into contact with each other 
during their school-days it does seem 
worth-while to consider some scheme 
by which each one should render 
special service to the community. 
This need not be by any regimented 
scheme, but should be so arranged 
that parents will be glad to encour- 
age a voluntary system of work 
that would operate in each neigh- 
bourhood. There is no reason why 
we should need a world war to show 
us the necessity for social service 
and real effort for the community, 
but it has worked out that way. 
Now boys and girls are to þe encour- 
aged to join various organisations 
that will help their country. In peace 
they need similar encouragement to 
help their neighbours. These neigh- 
bours must gradually become part 
of a larger circle, so that eventually 
we shall be as ready to work hard to 
aid a famine area in China or in 
India as we are to help ourselves 
today. 

There can be no true sympathy 
and unity without actual experience 
of others’ conditions; therefore the 
young citizen does need to spend 
some time ( possibly during holidays 
irom his technical or college course ) 
in actual work with those who 
undertake our hardest and least 
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rewe-ded tasxs. Why shouldn’t every 
physcally fit boy work for a while 
in a coal-mire, as a farm labourer, 
on a fishing vessel and so on ? There 
could be choice as to which arduous 
occuzation he should try, but it 
would be a salutary experience for 
all. Girls would benefit in the same 
way by working in a factory, a 
hosp:zal, a laundry or some other 
place that called for physical labour. 
If we are to make something 
wortt-while of the world we need to 
achiere unitv of fundamental in- 
teres-3. This cannot be done by 
passi-g resolutions or by joining 
socie=.es where we meet only those 
of owr own intellectual and social 
class. We must, each on his own, 
try tz make contact with all fellow 
humen beings, to make a friendly 
appecl to the basic human nature 
that anderlies all veneer of educa- 
tion or of nationality. We must 
sink sur own treasured prejudices 
and see whether we haven't some- . 
thing in comrnon with everyone we 
meet. At the same time we must 
try. tc pass or. the idea of unity, by 
refrai-ing from gossip and by help- 
ing on general neighbourliness. We 
can co most of all by helping the 
child=en and young people to join 
in act-vities outside their immediate 
circle =nd by introducing them to the 
larger world of common humanity. 
ELIZABETH CROSS 


WHITHER MAN? 


| Neither Shri Nolini Kanta Gupta, the well-known Bengali essayist, nor 
Dr. J. N. Chubb is a stranger to ARYAN PATH readers. We bring together 
here their articles, on themes more closely related than might appear on cursory 
examination, because in juxtaposition they bring out interestingly the contrast 
between the typically Indian metaphysical approach and the Western philo- 
sophical one. 


Evolution is too often regarded as a closed chapter. That water can rise 
no higher than its source is an elementary physical proposition. The orthodox 
evolutionist, by tacitly denying the application of the principle to his field, 
flouts the clue of analogy which alone can guide him through the labyrinth of 
Nature. Without prior involution in matter, how could the potencies of Spirit 
or of Life unfold in the physical world? And if all is, as the Ancients claimed, 
an emanation from the Highest, the impersonal Deity, surely the present stage 
can and must be vastly transcended before we rise to the level of our Source. 
It is of the higher levels of human evolution that both these articles treat.—Ep. ] 


I.—AN ASPECT OF EMERGENT EVOLUTION 


The theory of Emergent Evolution 
should be considered no longer as a 
theory, but as a statement of fact. 
The fact, at its barest, stripped of 
all assumptions and even generalisa- 
tions, is the fact observed and 
implicit in all evolution, which can 
be denied only by the perverse and 
the purblind. It is this, that at 
each crucial step Nature undergoes 
a sudden and total change, brings 
forth a new element which was not 
there before and which could not 
be foreseen or foretold by any process 
of deduction from the actual factors 
in play. 

At the very outset of the evolu- 
tionary march, when Material Nature 
meant only a mass or masses of 
incandescent gaseous elements, the 
first miracle that happened was the 
formation, the advent, of water. 


There was Hydrogen and there was 
Oxygen existing and moving side 
by side, for millions of years perhaps ; 
but only at a given moment did an 
electric current happen to pass 
through a certain mixture of the 
two elements somewhere, and behold, 
a liquid drop was the product, an 
absolutely new, unforeseen, unpre- 
dictable and wonderful object ! Ex- 
amples can be multiplied. 

The fact is admitted, on the whole, 
unless one is a Fundamentalist and 
prefers still to live in the conscious- 
ness ofa bygone century. Difference 
comes in when the question of 
explanations and of view-points re- 
garding them is raised. A materialist 
like Professor Broad would consider 
Mind and Life as fundamentally 
formations of Matter, however dift- 
erent they might seem from each 
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other and from the latter. Water, 
the so-called miracle-product of 
Oxygen and Hydrogen, according to 
him, is as material as these two; 
even so; Life and Mind, however 
miraculously produced, being born 
of Matter, are nothing but the same 
single reality, only in different forms. 
Others, who are more or less idealists, 
Alexander and Lloyd Morgan, for 
example (some of them call them- 
selves neo-realists, however ), would 
not view the phenomenon in the 
same way. Alexander says. that 
Matter and Life and Mind are very 
different from each other; they are 
truly emergents, that is to say, 
novelties; but how the thing has 
been possible, one need not inquire ; 
one should accept the fact with 
“natural piety.” 

Morgan proffers an explanation. 
He says that whatever there is, 
exists in God who is the all-continent. 
In fact, everything that is or was 
or shall be is in Him. And the 
evolutionary gradation expresses or 
puts in front, one by ore, all the 
principles or types of existence that 
God holds in Himself. The explana- 
tion hardly explains. It simply 
posits the existence of Matter and 
Life and Mind and whatever is to 
come hereafter in the infinity of 
God, but the passage from one to 
another, the connecting link between 
two succeeding terms, and the necess- 
ity of the link, are left as obscure 
as before. Lifeis tagged onto Matter 
and Mind is tagged onto Life in the 
name of the Lord God. 

Bertrand Russell made a move in 


the right direction with a happy 
suggestion which unhappily he had 
not tke courage to follow up. Mind 
(and Life), he says, are certainly 
emergents out of Matter; that is 
because the reality is neither, it is 
a neucral stuff out of which all 
emergents issue. The conclusion is 
logical anc. sensible. But as he was 
initialhy bound to his position of 
scientiic scepticism he could not 
further question or probe the 
“ neutzal ” and stopped on the fence. | 
The problem in reality, however, 
is simdle enough, if we allow the 
facts to speak for themselves and do 
not hesitate to accept the conclu- 
sions tc which they inevitably lead. 
After Matter came Life; that is to 
say that out of Matter came Life, 
and that can only be because Life 
was involved in Matter. And if 
such a tonclusion makes of Matter a 
potentially living thing, we shall 
have to accept the position. In the 
same wey, Mind thet followed Life 
came out of Life, because Mind was 
involved in Life; and if that means 
endowing Life with a secret mentality, 
well, there is nc help for it. And if, 
as a natural consequence of the two 
premisses we Aave to admit the 
existence of some kind of mind or 
consciousness secreted in Matter—a 
mininal psychic life, according to 
McDougall—that would be but what 
the Upanishads always declared : 
Creation is a vibretion of con- 
sciousness, and all things and ‘all 
kinds of 2xistence are only forms and 
modalities of consciousness. 
However, we thus arrive at Mind 
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in following the evolutionary process. 
Now after Mind there emerges 
another principle which has been 
termed Deity. By Deity the emer- 
gent evolutionists mean the 
embodiment of the religious feeling— 
piety, charity, worship, love of God 
or of God’s creatures. Indeed, saints 
and prophets are visible deities, 
embodiments of the Deity in the 
making. These represent another 
element in the evolutionary process— 
a new evolute. - 

Does this point to the emergence 
of a new type of superhuman beings 
forming a class or a species by 
themselves ? The possibility has been 
envisaged by some of the protagonists 
of emergent evolution, but has not 
been sufficiently examined or con- 
sidered. Philosophers seem to walk 
in this region with caution and 
incertitude, as if on quicksand and 
quagmire. But in this connection 
we are faced with a problem which 
Morgan had the happy intuition to 
seize and to bring forward. It is 
our purpose to draw attention to 
this matter. 

Professor Alexander spoke of the 
emergence of deities who would 
embody emergent properties other 
than those manifest in the Mind of 
man. Morgan asks whether there 
is not also a Deity—-or the Deity—in 
the making. He establishes the 
logical necessity of such a consumma- 
tion in this way: The evolutionary 
urge (or nisus, as it has been called ) 
in its upward drive creates and 
throws up onall sides, at each stage, 
forms of the new property or princi- 
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ple of existence that has come into 
evidence. These multiple forms may 
appear anywhere and everywhere ; 
they are strewn about on the entire 
surface of Nature. These are, how- 
ever, the branchings of the evolu- 
tionary nisus which has a central 
line of advance running through the 
entire gradation of emergents : it is, 
as it were, the central pillar round 
which is erected a many-storeyed 
edifice. The interesting point is 
this, that at the present stage of 
emergence, what the central line 
touches and arrives at is the Deity. 
Or, again, the thing can be viewed 
in another way. At the bottom the 
evolutionary movement is broad- 
based on Matter but as it proceeds 
upward its extent is gradually 
narrowed down; Life is less extensive 
than Matter and Mind is still less 
extensive than Life. Thus the 
scheme of the movement can be 
figured as a pyramid—the base of 
the pyramid represents Matter, but 
the apex where the narrowing sides 
converge is what is called the Deity. 

What is the implication of such a 
conclusion ? It comes perilously near 
the Indian conception of Avatar- 
hood! The central line of evolu- 
tionary nisus is the line of Avatar- 
hood. At each point of the line, on 
the level of the newly emerged 
principle, there is a divine embod- 
iment of that principle. The esoteric 
significance of the graded scale of 
Avatarhood, as illustrated in Vish- 
nu’s ten Forms, has long ago been 
pointed out, by Vivekananda, I 
think, in this light. 
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The principle of Avatarhood 
stands justified in this scheme as a 
necessary and inevitable element in 
the terrestrial evolutionary move- 
ment. An Avatar embodies a new 
emergent property: he incarnates a 
new principle of being and con- 
sciousness, he manifests—unfolds 
from below or brings down from 
above upon earth—a higher and 
deeper principle of organisation. He 
is the nucleus round which the new 
organisation crystallises. A Rama 
comes and human society attains a 
new status: against a mainly vitalis- 
tic and egoistic organisation whose 
defender and protagonist is Ravana, 
is set up an ideal of sattwic human- 
ity. A Krishna appears and human 
consciousness is lifted, potentially at 
least, to a still higher level of spiritual 
possibility. The Avatar following, 
rather tracing, in his upward move- 
ment the central line of the evolu- 
tionary nisus, cuts a path, as it were, 
in the virgin forest of a realm of 
consciousness still unknown and 
foreign to human steps. As the 
Avatar presses and passes on, the 
way is cleared for other, ordinary 
human beings to come up and nat- 
uralise themselves in a new country 


promising a higher destiny which He 


discovers and conquers—for them. 
Now at this point we reach the 
crux of the problem, the supreme 
secret—Rahasyam ultamam—as the 
Gita would say. For the apex of the 
pyramid, the crown of evolution, 
the consummation of the central 
line of emergence would then be 
nothing less than the manifestation, 


the terrestrial incarnation of the 
Supreme Divine. The Deity thus 
fully emerged would embody the 
truth and play of creation in its 
widest scope and highest elevation ; 
it would mean the utter fulfilment 
of human destiny and terrestrial 
Furpose. 

In Indian terminology, it would be 
the advent of the Purna Bhagawan 
in the human body—manushim 
tanumasritam. All previous Avatars 
are only a preparation for the com- 
ing of this Supreme Divine. It is 
said also that the present epoch 
marks a crucial turn and transition. 
We await the Kalki Avatara who 
will wipe off the past, the Iron Age, 
and bring in the Golden Age, Satya 
Yuga. 

A question inevitably arises here 
—what next? Once the evolutionary 
movement has reached the apex, 
does it stop there? After the apex, 
the Void? It need not beso. The 
completion of the pyramid would 
mean simply the end of a particular 
order of creation, the creation in 
ignorance. This is, indeed, what 
Sri Aurobindo envisages in his 
concepticn cf the creation in supra- 
mental Gnosis. The evolutionary 
nisus, on its arrival at the apex, 
according ta him crosses a border- 
land, leaps into another order of 
world, the world of infinite Truth- 
Consciousness. Thereafter another 
new creation starts, the building 
perhaps of another pyramid (if we 
want to continue the metaphor ). 
The progression of the evolutionary 
course is naturally expected to be an 
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unending series. The pyramids rise 
tier upon tier ad infinitum. Only it 
is to be noted that in the basic 
pyramid the evolution starts from 
inconscience and moves from more 
ignorance to less ignorance through 
a gradually lessening density of dark- 
ness until the apex is reached where 
all shade of darkress is eliminated 
for ever. Beyond thereis no mix- 
ture, however thin and diluted : it is 
a movement from light to light, from 
one expression of it to another, 
perhaps richer, but of the same 
quality. 

This, however, is an aspect of the 
problem with which we are not 
immediately concerned. There is 
one question with which we have 
omitted to deal but which is nearer 
to us and touches present actualities. 
We spoke of the emergence of the 
Deity—and of the Supreme Deity— 
after Mind. The question is, how 
long after? I do not refer to the 
duration of time needed, but to the 
steps or the stages that have to be 
passed. For between Mind and 
Deity, certainly between Mind and 
the Supreme Deity (Purushottama, 
as we would say), there may presum- 
ably still le a course of graded 
emergence. In fact Sri Aurobindo 
speaks of the Overmind and the 
Supermind, as farther steps of the 
evolutionary progress coming after 


ama 


Minc. He says that Mind closes the 
inferior hemisphere of man’s nature 
and consciousness; with Overmind 
man enters into the higher sphere of 
the Spirit. In this view, the religious 
feeling or perception or conduct 
would be but an intermediary stage 
between Mind and Overmind. They 
are nct really emergent properties, 
but reflections, faint echces and 
premises of what is to come, mixed 
up with attributes of the present 
mentality. The Overmind brings in 
a true emergence. 

Still Overmind—whose characteris- 
tic is a cosmic consciousness and a 
transcendence of all ego-sense—is 
not the firm basis on which a new 
terrestrial organisation can stand 
anc endure. It is still a basis of 
unstable equilibrium. For it is not 
the supernal light and, although it 
traascends all ignorance, yet docs 
not possess that absolute synthetic 
un-ty, that transcendent power of 
consciousness which is at once the 
cosmic and the individual. That is 
the domain of the Supermind. 

The whole urge of evolutionary 
Neture today is to bring out first 
the Overmental principle and then 
thzough it the Supramental which 
will establish and fix upon earth the 
principle of Deity and the Supreme 
D-vine. 

NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 
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I1.—THE PHILOSOPHIC MIND 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” (I Cor. 


XII. 1) 


It has become almost a common- 
place that the mind of man today is 
overpowered by a sense of confusion 
and futility in all things. And now 
on every side we hear ominous 
prophecies about ‘‘the crash ot 
civilization ” and “the extinction of 
the human race” whose effect is to 
a certain extent counteracted by 
such hope-kindling phrases as “A 
New World Order,” “ Federal 
Union, ” “Social Justice ” and ‘‘ The 
Rights of Man.” While fortunately 
the popular prejudice against philos- 
ophy is not carried to the extent 
of calling the philosophers to account 
for the sorry state of.things in which 
we find ourselves, it is largely agreed 
that they are not the persons to 
whom we should turn for guidance 
in our efforts to save Civilization 
from being swept off the face of this 
earth. If such a prejudice against 
philosophy exists I shall leave it 
‘to spend itself, merely remark- 
ing that it rests on the mistaken 
belief that to be a philosopher is to 
cut oneself off from what are termed 
“the practical issues” of life. But 
the most ‘‘ practical-minded ”?” among 
us cannot dispense with theories, 
even though he may call such 
theories ‘‘ practical thinking.” We 
cannot set about changing the world 
without interpreting it. And if it 
is believed that philosophy is the 
business of the solitary dweller in 


the “ivory tower” it will not be 
denied that thinking systematically 
and effectively is, or should be, every 
man’s business. 

Now philosophy to a large extent 
is thinking about thinking, or think- 
ing becoming aware of itself. If 
sound thinking is necessary for 
reaching sane conclusions about 
practical atfairs, an activity that 
examines the nature and the presup- 
positions of thinking, that tries to 
find out what it is that we do when 
we think, cannot conceivably be 
dismissec as something alien and un- 
related to practical life. A great part 
of our thinking is done in collabora- 
tion with other minds through 
written and oral discussions. We 
must therefore know what collabora- 
tive thinking is and what it implies. 
Hence it is not too much to say 
that it is the business of everyone 
who thinks to understand what 
thinking is and it is the business of 
everyone who discusses to learn to 
distinguish a healthy and profitable 
discussion from a futile duel of, 
words. The philosophic mind is 
thus, in one of its aspects, the 
self-conscious mind cf thought or 
reasoning. 

This process of becoming con- 
scious of our minds in thinking is 
not introspection, a mere passive © 
awareness of something that goes on 
in our mirds. All understanding is 
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creative or, if you like, recreative. 
It is both a finding and a making. 
It transforms that which it under- 
stands. Thinking as so transformed 
or recreated through self-conscious- 
ness I shall call philosophic thinking, 
the epithet “philosophic” being 
applied to thinking when it functions 
in a certain way and not merely 
when it is directed to a certain kind 
of object. Philosophic thinking is 
really thinking liberated from its 
accidental limitations, working freely 
and naturally according to the laws 
of its own being. 

Let us consider the process of 
thinking as it occurs in the ordinary 
affairs of life and more systematically 
in the various sciences. To think, 
we are told, is to judge, judgment 
being regarded as the unit of 
thought. But this does not give 
us an adequate idea of the nature of 
thinking, for it suggests that think- 
ing consists in adding judgment to 
judgment, each judgment being 
regarded as a unit complete in itself. 
Thinking, however, is not a discrete 
but a continuous process and hence 
there can be no such thing asa unit 
of thought. A judgment taken in 
isolation from other judgments con- 
tains no thought whatever. It 
becomes a significant activity only 
if we take into account the occasion 
which called it forth, in other words, 
the context or background which it 
necessarily presupposes and from 
which it takes its rise. To cut it 
loose from its background, which is 
a system of judgments, in order to 
understand its significance in itself, 
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is like trying to study the function 
of an amputated limb. Every state- 
ment that we make is really an 
answer to a question and hence its 
significance is determined by dis- 
covering the question to which it is 
meant to be an answer. The thought 
expressed in a judgment is never 
confined to the four corners of the 
judgment itself, but there is always 
more in or behind the judgment than 
meets the ear. 

It is hence unfortunate that in 
our discussions we ignore the truth 
that in every statement that we 
make we present merely the surface 
of our minds, that we never mean 
only what we say and conversely 
that we never succeed in saying 
wholly what we mean. If this truth 
were generally recognized much 
misunderstanding and many futile 
controversies could be avoided. 
Communication between minds 
would become easier if we trained 
ourselves never to allow the face 
value of a statement to prejudice us 
against it and always probed into 
its underlying significance. Thinking 
therefore consists in drawing upon 
(in our own case) and probing into 
(in the case of another) what is to 
us a vast unconscious mind which is 
neither your mind nor mine, but 
ours; with it each of our minds is 
continuous and therefore our minds 
are continuous with each other. 

We shall have a better insight 
into the philosophic mind in scientif- 
ic thinking by contrasting it with 
the unphilosophic mode of thought. 
Unphilosophical thinking is not a 
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different species of thinking, but is 
thinking limited and circumscribed 
and in the long run made impotent. 
It is not a way of thirking but 
rather a way of refusing to think. 
Thought, to be free and fully self- 
possessed, should be fluidic, both 
penetrating and disarming, and non- 
partisan in spirit. Human thinking 
as we actually find it is too often 
inflexible, constantly on the defens- 
ive and corrupted by a spirit of 
partisanship. Partisan thinking is 
antithetical, antagonistic, in terms 
of conflicting opposites. It is think- 
ing not in collaboration with but in 
opposition to other minds, thinking 
in terms of rigid “absolutes” for 
which opposition and discord are in 
the very life-blood of reasoning, and 
agreement and harmony merely its 
incidental and occasional results. 

So long as the mind does not 
understand itself, does not think 
philosophically, it allows its ideas to 
harden into “pronounced” opinions, 
rounded and rigid ‘‘Schoals’’ of 
thought and absolute “points of 
view.” We are asked to “make a 
stand” on a definite issue, to come 
down on one or the other side of 
the fence, to swear by personalities 
and creeds, to “‘ defend” our “ posi- 
tion” against the attacks of others 
who are called our “opponents” 
and to “attack” their position in 
turn. Such thinking delights in the 
language of warfare, which in reality 
describes the working of the un- 
philosophic mind more literally than 
one would think. When a discussion 
becomes a dispute or a debate and 


the grace of conversation is lost in 
the beat of controversy there takes 
place a “ battle of wits ” and a duel 
of words, whose object is dialectical 
triumph rather than the discovery 
of truth. All disputation, it is said, 
betravs an enthusiasm for half- 
truths, 

The great charm of the philosophic 
mind is that it is at once disarmed 
and d:sarming. The law ofits being 
requires it to abjure violence and to 
be ccmpletely vulnerable in the 
process of thinking. It thinks to 
understand and to be understood. 
It has no position to “defend” 
against outside attacks, which means 
that it does not use the instrument 
of reason for setting up for itself and 
for defencing a bubble reputation 
as a debater or a dialectician. 
partisan mind is always armed and 
on the defensive. And since attack 
is the best form of defence, it is 
aggressive in thinking. It builds a 
defensive wall round itself by the 
use of clichés, expressions which 
suggest set reactions of thought, by 
obscure or technical language which 
serves to conceal rather than to 
reveal ihe thought within. 

The method of probing into the 
mental background of our partner 
(not “opponent ” ) in thinking may 
be accu-ately described as the histor- 
ical way of dealing with problems. 
Just as a single thought has a 
mental bacxground in which alone 
it gains significance, so a social 
phenomenon has its past history as 
its background into which we have 
to prote diligently to understand 
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and to appreciate the significance 
of the contemporary phenomenon. 
So to develop and to deepen the 
historical insight, which is also to 
deepen the sympathetically imagina- 
tive insight into human institutions, 
both alien and our own, is most 
requisite for those who have to deal 
with human situations and for those 
who assume the rôle of political 
leadership. History thus becomes a 
school of political and social wisdom. 

But in order to use the historical 
insight for sane and profitable ends 
there must be a process of philosoph- 
ic thinking which consists in the 
discovery and hence the recreation 
of ultimate values. This species of 
thinking provides the moral or 
spiritual foundation of all scientific 
thought. It is to this deeper and 
more comprehensive aspect of the 
philosophic mind that I shall lead 
my discussion as to a culminating 
point. 


Spiritual thinking, which is a fur- ° 


ther deepening of self-consciousness, 
is the realization not merely of the 
mind in reasoning, but of the mind as 
awhole. Itisan understanding that 
manifests itself not fragmentarily 
in mere theory but completely in 
action. It is the whole mind at 
work and therefore its action is as 
much living as thinking. To think 
comprehensively is to live fully and 
to love greatly. 

The spiritual insight cannot be 
positively described except as an 
awareness of and therefore a freedom 
from the layer upon layer of defensive 
reactions with which we shut our- 
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selves off from life. The moral law 
may be formulated thus :—Become 
completely vulnerable to life. We 
have to lose ourselves to find our- 
selves. Specific virtues are the form 
which our moral life exhibits, but 
we cannot take the insensate form of 
morality and create a spirit to dwell 
init. The form itself is the expression 
of a spontaneous creation of the 
spirit. The action of the spiritual 
mind, which is the mind working 
as a whole, is pure action, action 
without passion, that is, action 
which is complete in itself and yet 
is completely unattached to its ob- 
ject, which is the same thing as 
freedom (moksha). And since the 
mind is completely disarmed it can 
harbour no desire for economic, 
moral or intellectual exploitation of 
its environment. It lives harmo- 
niously and purposively, but with 
full recognition that there is no 
purpose in life beyond living. In 
the immortal words of Kant, it 
“ treats humanity whether in its own 
person or in that of another always 
as an end and never as a means, ”’ 

I suppose the world today needs, 
as it has always needed, men oi 
action and men of ideals, but more 
than these it needs men who are 


‘profound thinkers and lovers of 


humanity. Men of vision in whom, 
all passion spent, there is a sane 
understanding of the goods of life, 
political, social and economic, as 
necessarily subordinated to the ul- 
timate good which they discover and 
live through in their own moral 
experience. Thus the true philos- 
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opher is not only a spectator of all 
time and existence, but also a citizen 
of the world in which he tries to 


embody his scheme of values in 


terms of rights and obligations in 
a just order of society, through exam- 
ple, through persuasion, through a 
system of education which liberates 
the mind from settled habits of 
thought; and all inspired by a feel- 
ing of profound love and respect 
for humanity. There is a wholeness 
about his vision, rational, historical 
and spiritual, in which all divisions 
of life and dualisms of thought enter 
and disappear. If he has no panacea 
to offer he does not escape from this 
world to live in a Utopia of his own. 
He himself sets up no claim to be 


WHAT ABOUT 


That the word Weltanschauung so 
often on Nazi tongues contains a chall- 
enge to Western civilization is pointed 
out in The Times Literary Supplement 
of 14th March in the review of a book, 
The Path to Reconstruction, on Albert 
schweitzer’s philosophy. The pertinent 
question is put :— 

What view of the world have those who 
hate the Hitlerian myth to set against it? 
The barrenness of the land is revealed as by 
lightning. Until Western civilization is able 
to provide a convincing alternative, its 
defenders will be fighting in the dark. 


a ruler of men or a shaper of their 
destinies. But those of us who are 
not complete philosophers, including 
myself, may well make that claim 
on behalf of those who are. I shall 
quote, with a sight modification, the 
well-known words from the Fifth 
Book of the Republic :-— 

“Until historians become philos- 
ophers and philosovhers are made 
kings, or the kings and princes of 
this world have the spirit and power 
of philosophy and political greatness 
and wisdom meet in one, cities will 
never have rest from their evils—no, 
nor the human race—and then only 
will this our State have a possibility 
of life and behold the light of day. ” 


J. N. CHUBB 


OLD CHARTS? 


Is it the alternative that is lacking 
or the will to apply it ? The clamour 
for bread is raised around full granaries. 
The accumulated wisdom of the ages is 
there to draw upon. To use a different 
simile, it is not the strategists or the 
diplomats or the barkers that can 
lead the peoples out of this desert of 
the spirit in which they are foundering, 
but men of clear vision, to find the 
charts buried under the sands of dogma 
and superstition, and of humility to 
follow the way out which those old 
charts show. 


THE COMPANY OF MYSTICS 


( Shri J. Vijaya-Tunga’s article brings out plainly the confusion which 
exists in the public mind on the subject of Mysticism. Many follies have been 
committed in its name to its discrediting with those who take the imitation for 
the real. The genuine Mystic is the rare flower of humanity; he is one who 


knows ; all other men opine.—ED. ] 


Ideas can be manufactured as 
much as things. One goes into a shop 
and buys a thing without knowing 
the history of its invention. But at 
least a thing has a particular use, 
and one at least knows how to use 
it. Not so with ideas. They pass 
from mouth to mouth, become clichés 
and phrases and space-fillers on the 
tongue of some orator, and for all 
their use and purpose, they are as 
useless as Egyptian mummies. 

Regard the term Mystic. How 
easy its use! And how current! 
But how few of those people who 
use it in their speech or writing know 
what they mean by it! Have they 
stopped to examine what Mysticism 
is exactly? Neither apparel nor 
demeanour bespeaks the mystic. 
If the only claim of Ramdas (1608- 
1681) to mysticism had been that he 
made himself scarce on his wedding- 
day it would be a poor claim, nay, 
afalseclaim. But by his subsequent 
career of spiritual striving and 
intellectual effort he earned the 
appellation of Mystic. For while 
there was nothing strikingly original 
about it, did he not arrive, by his 
own untutored thinking, at this 
definition of Cosmogony :— 


When the earth is dry from the heat 
of the sun, God sends rain upon it to 


cool it off and the winter season results. 
When all animals become distressed 
because of the cold and the trees be- 
come withered, the summer season 
ensues. Living beings exist in orderly 
arrangement of time, which is divided 
into morning, noon and evening. 


That last sentence is almost an 
echo from St. Thomas Aquinas :— 

Nothing moves for the sake of mov- 
ing, but only that it may reach some 
goal: all these movements must come 
to an end. 


Neither the renunciation of carnal 
pleasures nor the continuous chant- 
ing of psalms makes for mysticism. 
These may or may not characterize 
a mystic. But above these charac- 
teristics (which become tricks in the 
hands of, the cheat) there must be 
character, and a sublimation of the 
intellect, before one is entitled ic 
that rare designation of Mystic. 


As I understand it, there cannot 
be such a distinction as between 
minor and major Mysticism. Any 
state that falls short of Mysticism 
must be provided for under some 
other heading such as Sainthood, 
Enthusiasm, or Ecstasy. True, somc 
of the European mystics were 
canonized. 

Every age, every civilisation, has 
had its mystics, and no country o: 
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period has had a monopoly of them. 
If we are familiar with certain names 
only it is because the record goes no 
further back or it has been lost. We 
might cast our eyes back to 
Jerusalem when Herod ruled and 
examine the teachings of Rabbi 
Hillel to see whether he was only a 
wise man who, by virtue of his 
wisdom, was elected Head of the 
Sanhedrim, or whether he was at the 
same time a mystic. | 

Hillel, householder and church 
executive though he was, was a 
mystic, the kind we should be 
recognizing more in our twentieth 
century if we had a clearer concep- 
tion of what constitutes Mysticism. 
One can be dressed in a lounge suit 
and be clean-shaven, and yet be a 
mystic. A man like Eugene Debs, 
former unsuccessful candidate for 
the U. S. Presidency, deserves to be 
called a mystic. This is what he 
said at his trial on December and, 
1918 :— 

Years ago I recognized my kinship 
with all living beings, and I made up 
my mind that I was not one bit better 
than the meanest of earth. I said then, 
and I say now, that while there is a 
criminal element I am of it, and while 
there is a soul in prison I am not free. 


How very reminiscent of Chai- 
tanya (1485-1533) who said :-— 

One should be humbler than a straw, 
more meek and patient than a tree, 
and without seeking honour for one’s 
own self freely give it to cthers, and in 
humble spirit sing the praises of 
Krishna. 

Being eloquent in a court of law, 


or being martyred, is not a sufficient 
qualification for mysticism. The rest 
of a man’s life must fit into the 
pattern before his fellow-men could 
call him a mystic. 

Menzion of Shri Chaitanya brings 
to mind Mme. Guyon ( 1648-1717 ) 
one of the famous Quietists. Chai- 
tanya’s inspiration was Krishna, 
while Mime. Guyor.’s was Christ. 


_ By upbringing and tradition the two 


were worlds apart. Ard yet what 
striking similarity there is in the two 
passages which follow ! 

On seeing the Jagannath Temple 
at Puri Chaitanya was so overcome 
by emotion that he kept on crying 
“ Jag, Jag, Jag,” until he fell 
down in a faint. On regaining con- 
sciousness he burst into song :— 


I remember the day when we loved 
each other on the bangs of the Reva. 
Today tie sweet breeze blews. The 
Malati blooms around and the Kadamba 
flower, drenched with dew, sends its 
fragrance, and you, my beloved, are 
present before me here, and so am [ 
before ycu, tie same that I ever was. 
But yet coes my heart ‘ong for a union 
with yot in the shades cf the cane 
bowers on the banks of the Reva. 


And Mme. Guyon, convent- 
closeted, following her own visions, 
uttered these words :— 


After Thou hast wounded me so 
deeply, Thou didst begin, Oh my God, 
to withdraw Thyself from me: and the 
pain of Thy absence was the more bit- 
ter to me because Thy presence was 
so sweet =o me. 


The leader of the Quietists was 
Molinos about whom Bishop Burnett, 
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writing from Italy in 1685, reported 
as follows :— 


The new method of Molinos doth so 
much prevail at Naples, that it is 
believed he hath above twenty thou- 
sand followers in the city. He hath 
writ a book which is entitled J? Guida 
Spirituale which is a short abstract of 
the mystical divinity ; the substance of 
the whole is reduced to this, that in 
our prayers and other devotions the 
best methods are to retire the mind 
from all gross images, and so to form 
an act of faith and thereby to present 
ourselves before God, and then to sink 
into a silence, and cessation of new 
acts, and to let God act and to follow 
His conduct. 

Quietists, Allombrados, Iluminati 
(in Andalusia ), [lluminés (in Picar- 
dy )}—there were many such in- 
spired bands of devotees in France 
and in Spain in the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries, and Papal 
Rome had good reason for fearing 
them. For the Mystic, believing in 
universal truths, cannot be bigoted, 
and caste, colour, race, veligion—none 
of these stand between him and a 
single one of God's creatures. 

A Church Father who was in- 
fluenced by the French mystics was 
Fénelon ( 1651-1715 ). Here is what 
Fénelon has to say “On Abandon 
or Self-Abnegation ” :— 

Holy indifference, which is nought 
else than the disinterestedness of love, 
becometh under the severest trials that 
which the holy mystics have called 
abandon, meaning that the disinterested 
soul doth wholly and without reserve 
abandon itself to God for all which 
concerneth its own interest ; yet never 
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doth it renounce either love or any 


other thing which toucheth the glory 
and good pleasure of its Beloved. This 
abandon is but the self-abnegation or 
self-renunciation which in the Gospel 
Jesus Christ requireth of us after that 
we have left all for His sake. 


And here we have Aurobindo 
Ghose in our own time explaining 
the yoga of the Bhagavat Gita :— 

The Will must not be made to work 
through Prana, through Chitta, through 
Manas, as if you were physically 
wrestling with the thing you want to 
control...trying to dominate the sub- 
ject by thought, by thinking, “ Let 
this be. Let this happen. ” 

And he adds :— 

Your surrender must be self-made 
and free, it must be the surrender of a 
living being, not of an inert automaton 
or mechanical tool. 


All too well do we know what a 
tyrant the body is and how unending 
its demands on our time, so that a 
mystic like Edward Carpenter was 
right in emphasising that the dog 
must follow the master and not the 
master the dog. That is to say, the 
Mind must give the orders and the 
Body obey them. But this is advice 
that can be distorted at the hands 
of penance-loving sadhus and fakirs 


(though mention of these must not 


confuse the subject under discussion, 
which is Mysticism), so that it is 
as well to bear in mind what the 
Spanish Teresa de Jesus ( 1515-1582 } 
has to say. She summed up her 
life well when she said that she had 
spent it engaged “ in that strife and 
contention which arose out of my 
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attempts to reconcile God and the 
world.” Her advice was: ' Take 
care of the body for the love of God.” 
That is to say, look after it well so 
that it functions efficiently, so that 
it is a pleasant spectacle to your 
fellow-men, and not a gross, fat- 
laden, disease-ridden thing. It does 
not mean, pander to its ape-wants, 
or concentrate upon it so much that 
myself-all-the-time and devil-take- 
the-other-fellow becomes one’s dom- 
inating rule of life. Teresa de Jesus 
adds :— 

Even if you are in the kitchen our 
Lord moves amidst the pots and the 
pans, helping us both within and 
without. 

A forerunner of Teresa de Jesus 
was Catarina Adorno of Genoa 
(1447-1510). Teresa and Catarina 
are examples of Communicative 
Mysticism, while Mme. Guyon, 
Chaitanya, Blake and Walt Whit- 
man typify Inspired Mysticism. 
Many of the Persian mystics were 
“inspired,” though I would place 
Hafiz and Jami, and the more recent 
Baha, as exponents of Commu- 
nicative Mysticism. Ramakrishna, 
the Bengali, was a Contemplative 
Mystic, notwithstanding his frequent 
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"ecstasies, ard he reminds one of 


the Psalmist’s words: “ Quoniam 
non cognovi liiteraiuram, introibo in 
potentias Domini.” ( Because I have 
not known learning I will enter into 
the powers of the Lard. ) 

Leibnitz, like Fénelon, belonged to 
that order who are on the fringe of 
Mysticism, who have great under- 
standing of the mystic’s nature, and 
who become commentators and 
torch-bearers. 


It is not everyone who can aspire 
to the seldom-attainable peaks of 
Mysticism; for most of us they 
must serve as examples, if not for 
emulation, at least for admiration. 

The Company of Mystics is a large 
one; but not so large as to be too 
formidable for our understanding of 
their simple lives and of their equally 
simple teachings. I could do no 
better than to quote this simple 
explanation of mysticism as Lafcadio 
Hearn has given it :— 

When you make religion love, with- 
jut ceasing to be religious, and make 
love religion, without ceasing to be 
auman and sensuous, in the good sense 
of the word, then you have made a 
“orm of mysticism. 

J. VijAYA-TUNGA 


JESUS CHRIST 
GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE AND MISSION 


[This is the eighth and last of the series by Ernest V. Hayes which 
presents the Prophet of Nazareth as an Adept of the Good Law.—ED.] 


VITL—IMMORTALITY 


In considering the stories told of 
Jesus after his physical death, we 


shall not be able to claim any part 


of these narratives as “historic” 
until science and thought widen out 
to include the unseen as well as the 
seen. That day will come, slowly, 
but with more strength because of 
its cautious approach. The occult 
student may leap forward, urged 
and guided, not only by his own 
quickened inner perceptions, but by 
accredited occult teaching given by 
reliable teachers. The ordinary man 
will move with hesitancy, expecting 
a lead from religion or from science. 
The Religion of the future and the 
Science of the future will give that 
lead, with a sense of great responsi- 
bility and a score of qualifying 
clauses to every admission made in 
favour of the hidden side of life. On 
that laboriously firm foundation the 
ordinary man of the future—not 
quite so ordinary as the man of 
today—will accept new interpreta- 
tions of psychology, history, faith, 
purpose and his own destiny. 

In dealing with the series of 
incidents grouped by orthodoxy 
around the Resurrection, we ought 
first to consider what was the view 
of immortality held by the people to 


whom Jesus mainly addressed his 
message. According to the New 
Testament, the Pharisees—most 
influential of the sects among the 
Jewish people—accepted the idea of 
‘Resurrection,’ while the Saddu- 
cees—another influential party— 
denisd it. The Jewish historian, 
Josephus, himself a strict Pharisee, 
tells us that the Pharisees believed 
in a rather peculiar form of Reincar- 
nation. They considered that the 
wicked were annihilated after death. 
Possibly this meant that in the life 
of the evil man there was nothing 
that had even a relative permanence 
about it. For Good alone is of the 
eternal: Evil is a self-destroying 
agency, an ‘“‘everlasting fire” of 
was-ing. Those who had lived good 
lives, without reaching perfection, 
came back in other bodies, until 
perfection was gained. Judging by 
the world as we know it, one might 
be tempted to think the exact 
opposite to be the case; the wicked 
come back too often and the good 
find their expression in a happier 
sphere. But if the Pharisees had an 
esoteric side to their teaching—as is 
probable—by annihilation they may 
hay2 meant that so much of the 
individuality of the wicked man was 
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wasted by evil that though there 
might be a continuity of life between 
a man who had lived in the days of 
Moses—let us say——and a man living 
in the time of Jesus, yet there was 
no true sense of individualised im- 
mortality linking the two lives 
together. In the case of the good 
man, the richness of his individuality 
would pass from life to life, so form- 
ing a true Ego incarnating in body 
after body. It will, at least, be 
clear that the ‘ Resurrection’ 
accepted by the Pharisees and reject- 
ed by the Sadducees, according to 
the New Testament, was a form of 
the Reincarnation theory, and not 
Resurrection as understood in the 
orthodox Christian creeds. 

It would seem that Jesus held a 
similar view-point with regard to the 
idea of personal immortality. It is 
likely that he felt very deeply that 


until a man experiences what im- ` 


mortality is, within his own con- 
sciousness, it is only possible to 
speak of it in a vague and somewhat 
unsatisfactory way. One fancies 
that to any one who complained of 
the indefinite and uncertain manner 
with which the Prophets of the race 
had dealt with the Soul, Jesus would 
have replied : “How, beyond merely 
arousing a man’s attention, can you 
hope, by discussion and controversy, 
to prove an immortality which does 
not in fact exist for the individual 
until he has won it, and knows with- 
in his own soul that the prize is 
his?” Up to that point he would 
be along the line of the Buddha, 
whose reticence about the soul has 
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led some of his followers to deny the 
soul altogether. ut Jesus was a 
Yogi of Action; a Yogi of Love, 
more than he was a Yogi of Wisdom. 
His love for man and his eagerness 
to prove, if at all possible, the 
certainty cf immor‘ality, that so his 
disciples might pe fortified and led 
on to their own achievement, would 
be the motives for what is said to 
have happened after his physical 
death. 

To his sorrowing disciples, his 
end must have seemed at first an` 
overwhelming tragedy, a hopeless 
finality. They looked at his batter- 
ed body, and it seemed to them that 
the loved voice could never speak 
again and that the eyes, lit by a 
radiance beyond all human reck- 
oning, would never smile again. This 
was Death. He himself had spoken 
of death as an incident that did not 
matter very much. But they, seeing 
his death, must have felt that it 
mattered a great deel. 

They buried him in a disciple’s 
garden. A day passed. Nothing 
happened. The best they could 
hope was that they might be allowed 
to disperse quietly to their homes, 
without mclestation. 

In the dawn of the next day 
women went to the grave of Jesus. 
They found the graveempty. There 
was no body. Body! Flesh! Matter! 
How the human mind clings to it 
and can hardly believe in any reality 
apart from it! Even Mary Magda- 
lene was caught in it and said : “They 
have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him,” 
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But all that had been taken—or dis- 
solved by occult power—was a dead 
body. Her “Lord” was quite un- 
affected. Had he not said: “ The 
flesh profiteth nothing; the spirit 
giveth life? ” 

There was no body of Jesus in the 
grave. Of all questions asked in 
futility, the question of what be- 
came of it is the most futile. One 
may ask such a questioner: What 
has become of your body which you 
were wearing five to seven years 
ago? The alchemy of Nature has 
completely transformed your mate- 
rial envelope within that space of 
time. You agree? Very well. There 
is a swifter alchemy known to 
Occultists, of materialising and 
dematerialising, practised quite 
easily by Adepts. 

There was no body and the 
women’s precious spices seemed 
likely to be wasted. But there was 
a radiant Being—a Shining One. 
The Angel asked them : “ Why seek 
ye the Living among the dead ? He 
is not here, but is risen.” 

Mary Magdalene lingered. She 
wept, bewildered. Her Master was 
in God’s other world; she felt sure of 
that. But she wanted him here, the 
old loved voice, the gentle hand, the 
winning personality. Something 
darkened her path. She looked up. 
In the half-light of the early morning 
she was able faintly to discern a 
man. His face was not very clear 
and his voice none too strong. He 
was the Adept materialising himself 
for her sake. The voice gathered 
its old strength and nuances: 
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“ Mary !” Then she recognised him. 
That same day, at evening, the 
disciples were gathered, “the doors 
being shui.” The closed and solid 
doors could hold out a physical body 
but they could not offer resistance 
to the entry of a Master clad in a 
superphysical vehicle of conscious- 
ness, Jesus stood in their midst. 
His astral body, perfect replica of 
the physical now forever laid. aside, 
seemed as real and tangible to them 
as though it were physical. Their 
power of response had been raised 
toa higher plane. Not a plane of 
life and form but seems totally real, 
firm and unchallengeable to the one 
raised to the level of that plane. 
Historically, Jesus is dead. Occult- 
ly, “he holdeth life and death in 
his strong hand.” “I am he that 
liveth, and was dead; and behold, 
I am alive forevermore.” That was 
the greatest service he rendered 
to his disciples; he proved to them 
the utter fallacy of the supposed 
power of Death. In his teaching he 
had linked himself onto the littlc 
the Hebrew Scriptures had to say 
about Immortality...“ though this 
my body be destroyed, yet without 
my flesh I shall see God.” He had 
said to them: “Fear not them that 
can destroy the body.” He had 
spoken of the unseen and the intan- 
gible with a strong sense of their 
reality in his own consciousness. 
But all that was philosophy, and the 
souls of the disciples swayed, hali- 
believing, half-hoping, half-doubting. 
He utilised the death of his own 
body to prove to them beyond al: 
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doubt that death meant very little, 
that “ never the Spirit was born ; the 
Spirit can cease to be, never.” He 
could only prove it to his chosen, 
for to prove Immortality to the man 
who is not ready for it is really a 
disservice to him. But his Initiates 
knew it, whatever else they had 
still to learn ; for they had seen him, 
so real that he seemed as flesh and 
_ blood to them, yet so infinitely 
greater than the finest flesh can ever 
be. “If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain.” It was not the 
martyrdom but the triumph over 


deat- that made the Faith. 

What of today? Around us is 
the decay of Faith. The decay of 
faith in the orthodox sense is to be 
welcomed, The loss of Faith in the 
sense Jesus understood it is to be 
Geplced. We stagger on, sceptical, 
exhansted, feverish, futile, frus- 
trated. But what happened in the 
days of Shri Krishna, of Buddha 
and of Jesus can happen how. 
Only we are so clever; so heavily 
burdened ; we have “great posses- 
sions. And Their Way demands 
compete nakedness. 


Ernest V. HAYES 


COMMUNALISM 


State aid to communal institutions is 
an affront to common justice as well as 
to the tax-payer and the Editor of the 
Indian Soctal Reformer is right, in his 
issue of the 27th of June, in seeing 
efforts for the withdrawal of such aid, 
along with agitation against distinc- 
tions in eating-houses, as the start- 
ing-point for wiping out communalism. 
It goes without saying that no sectarian 
religious body should receive State 
support in a Jand of many religions. 
It is quite understandable that a Gov- 
ernment contributing to the support of 
a church of one denomination might 
find it embarressing to deny assistance 
to, say, educational institutions under 
the ægis of other creeds. But we 
would go so far as to.maintain that 
every educational institution should 
open its doors to all cr fend for itself 
without State subsidy. And that 
includes not only institutions under 
the auspices of Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs but also such Christian missionary 
institutions as make any distinctions 
whatsoever between Christian and non- 
Christian pupils or between Indian 


children on the one hand and European 
and [-do-Anglian children on the 
other. Such institutions are hotbeds 
of communal prejudice. 

Shri S. Natarajan pleads for a 
moverent to wipe out communalism 
in plac of sporadic agitation such as 
that avused in Bombay by Sardar 
Vallabkbhai Patel’s opening of the 
Mafatle swimming pool for Hindus 
only. Sich a plea has been made more 
than orze in our pages, beginning with 
Shri Manu Subedar’s appeal for an Anti- 
Communal League in January 1940. 

Shri Natarajar: castigates the sep- 
arate Hindu and Muslim tea stalls on 
Government-owned railways. Demand 
for such separation there may be but 
panderizg to a weakness is no true 
kindnes: to the individual or to society. 
How great the need is for the rec- 
ognition of the the simple fact that we 
are firstand foremost human souls and 
only aftr that men or women, brown 
or white Hindu or Muslim, Jain or Jew, 
and all the rest of the superficial 


distinctins in the physical or mental 


garb we wear ! 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


“BE NOT ANXIOUG....” * 


Fear, it is generally admitted, if not 
the root of all evil, is one of the chief 
of evils. It strikes deeper than greed, 
deeper than the lust for power. It 
dictates the logic by which man ration- 
alises his cruelty and it lurks unsatisfied 
and unappeased behind all those for- 
midable defences he builds to assure 
himself he is secure. Man is always 
building Maginot Lines or negotiating 
Munich settlements or setting out to 
conquer the world because fear tor- 
ments him. Or he is accumulating 
wealth by exploiting his neighbour or 
rejecting with violence a truth which 
might weaken his false assurance or 
clinging to the old clothes of habit 
because love would expose his na- 
kedness. 

There are a thousand insidious ways 
in which fear poisons the well of life 
within us, brutalising even our courage, 
transforming virtue into self-righteous- 
ness, passion into jealousy, or modesty 
into a shrinking recoil. So universal 
an impulse cannot be without warrant 
in the nature of things and, like all 
impulses which have become perverted, 
it must in its original purity have served 
the needs of life and may equally serve 
the needs of man, if it ceases to be a 
negation and becomes a positive. It 
can only become that when man under- 
stands his nature better and acts upon 
his understanding.. 

Typical of the lack of such under- 
standing is the failure to distinguish, 


as the writer of a recent autobiography, 
Mr. William Bowyer, didin his Brought 
Out in Evidence, between fear as it 
manifests in the animal and the human 
worlds. Mr. Bowyer, who takes a dark 
view of life and is convinced that high 
heaven and earth ail from their prime 
foundation, cites the unceasing alertness 
of birds as proof of the internecine 
terror under which all creation groans. 

Yet any one who has studied the 
habits of birds or of many animals 
knows that fear in them seldorn affecis 
their capacity for happiness, while at 
times even seeming to heighten it, if I 
am to judge by the blackbird which 
pursues with shrill abuse my cat as he 
slinks through the shrubbery. Fear 
helps an animal to preserve its life. It 
neither torments him into destroying 
more life than he needs for food nor 
lays on him a continual burden of 
anxiety. A bird fears neither life nor 
death but lives in both and accepts 
both from moment to moment. And 
if we may think that some animals, 
such as the bullock driven to the 
slaughterhouse, fear death before it 
falls on them, it is probably because of 
their association with man, whose con- 
scious purpose at such moments they 
dimly sense. It would, of course, be 
foolish to suggest that wild creatures 
are not at times paralysed by fear. 
Victims of the stoat or the snake prove 
the contrary. In the struggle for life 
in the animal world fear plays an in- 
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cessant part and often a grim one. 
But it is never a disease, as in the 
human world. It has become a disease 
there because man is a self-consciou: 
being capable of isolating himself in 
different degrees from the whole life- 
process of which he is a part. That is 
a truism and not in itself a very help- 
ful one. Yet examined more closely 
it can open the way to a freedom com- 
mensurate with the burden which man 
alone has to carry. 


Such an examination Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has made in the first volume 
of his Gifford Lectures, entitled Zhe 
Nature and Destiny of Man, and itis 
based on the truth that man is the only 
animal which can make itself its own 
object. He alone has a capacity for seli- 
transcendence and from this springs all 
the trouble. For standing at the juncture 
of nature and spirit he is involved in 
both freedom and necessity. As part 
cf nature he is finite. As spirit he is 
infinite. And this unresolved con- 
tradiction prcevokes in him a continual 
anxiety. To ease this anxiety he 
is driven in two directions. In one 
he seeks in his pride to hide his 
mortality, to overcome his insecurity 
by his own power and to establish his 
independence. This effort may take a 
mental or a material form. If the 
former, he assumes he can transcend 
the limits of finite thought until his 
mind becomes identical with universal 
mind. This is the ideological taint in 
all human knowledge and which is 
always an effort to hide ignorance by 
pretension. If the latter, he strives to 
protect himself against nature’s contin- 
gencies by seeking an absolute security 
for himself at the expense of his fellow- 
men. 

But he may move in the opposite 
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direct-on. Instead of seeking to hide 
his fin teness by asserting the boundless 
independence of spirit, he may strive 
to hice his freedom, and relieve the 
strain cf maintaining it, by losing him- 
self in some aspect of the world’s or 
nature's vitalities. In the one case his 
sin 1s price, in the other sensuality. 
But both spring from the same root 
and Lr. Niebuhr rightly insists that 
sensuaity 

is never the mere expression of natural 
impulse in man. It always betrays some 
aspect #f his abortive effort to solve the 
problem of finiteness and freedom. Human 
passionsare always characterised by unlimited 
and demonic potencies of which animal life 
is innocent. 

Thisis what distinguishes the purely 
natural will-to-live from the human 
and spritual will-to-power. And the 
boundl2ss character of human ambitions 
or desi»es is the consequence of man’s 
effort to hice his weakness, to deny his 
dependznce and insignificance and thus 
to quie his fears. Yet mortality and 
dependence are not of themselves evil 
but become the occasion of evil when 
man refuses to accept them as a 
conditicn of overcoming them. Sim- 
ilarly anxiety is the basis of all human 
creativi-y as well as the pre-condition 
of sin. Man, as Dr. Niebuhr writes, 
is anxiovs nct only besause his life is 
limited ard dependent, but because he doesn’t 
know the limits of his pessibilities. He can 
do nothing and regard it perfectly done, 
because higher possibilities are revealed in 
each achzevement. There is, therefore, no 
limit of achievement in any sphere of activity 
in which human history can rest with 
equanimity. 

Anxie-y about perfection and anxiety 
about insecurity are inexorably bound 
together in kuman actions, and man’s 
ambitior to be something 


is alway: partly prompted by the fear 
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of meaninglessness which threatens him by 
reason of the contingent character of his 
existence. His creativity is therefore always 
corrupted by some effort to overcome contin- 
gency by raising precisely what is contingent 
to absolute and unlimited dimensions. 

“ Oh, wretched man,” one is inclined 
to say after reading many pages of 
Dr, Niebuhr’s searching analysis, ‘‘ how 
pitiable is thy dilemma! Thou, whose 
heaven-born aspirations are the spur 
that goads thee to outrage thy 
humanity in the anguish of thy home- 
lessness.”’ Yet it is just this apparently 
insoluble dilemma which gives to man 
his tragic greatness. And the shallow- 
ness of the bourgeois culture and the 
commercial civilisation which are now 
dying of spiritual emptiness was due 
to an attempted evasion of it. The 
typical modern man tried to live either 
by reason or by nature. The rationalist 
depreciated the power and virtue of 
sub-rational vitalities; the romanticist 
glorified them. But neither under- 
stood that man is free enough to 
violate both the necessities of nature 
and the logical systems of reason and 
that the human spirit in its yearning 
towards the infinite cannot be held 
within the bounds of either natural 
necessity or rational prudence. 

The very insatiability of human desire, 
has a positive significance: it means this, 
that we are attracted by an infinite good. 

In that lies the source of both human 
creativity and human sin. And if 
under the perpetual smile of modernity 
there is or was ‘‘ a grimace of disillusion 
and cynicism,” it was because man 
had ceased to measure himself in a 
dimension high or deep enough to do 
justice either to his stature or to his 
capacity for both good and evil. The 
tragic challenge of human existence 
had been reasoned away, its vital 
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paradox cut at one end by mechanism, 
at the other by sensationalism. But 
it was there all the time. And today 
we are being forced to recognise it. 

But, recognising it, what are we to 
do? If the contradiction is part and 
parcel of human existence, how can it 
ever be resolved? Can faith ever 
become stronger than fear in man so 
that it no longer torments him into 
pride and sensuality, but inspires him 
to create? Never wholly, Dr. Niebuhr 
believes, because man is a fallen being 
and however near he may approach to 
divine perfection, he must always fall 
short of it. To claim that he can 
achieve absolute perfection is to betray 
the very sin of spiritual pride which 
for ever, in subtle no less than in 
crude forms, forbids perfection. 


But because it is not man’s finiteness, 
dependence and weakness, but his 
anxiety about them which tempts him 
to sin, he is ideally free to reduce this 
anxiety in himself and so redeem the 
conflict in which he is involved by 
accepting his dependence. But upon 
what? Ifhe merely accepts his status 
as a natural creature, he is denying his 
freedom as transcendent spirit. But 
if he asserts his freedom as spirit, he 
is continually tempted to flout his 
natural limitations. Unless there is 
some mystery at the heart of things 
and of himself in which nature and 
spirit are reconciled and in which he 
can find his home, he is at best doomed 
to oscillate for ever between fearful 
defiance and miserable abjectness. 


The fact of self-transcendence in man 
leads inevitably, therefore, as Dr. 
Niebuhr argues, to the search for a 
God who transcends the world. Or, 
to quote Augustine’s familiar words, 
‘Thou madest us for thyself, and ouv 
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heart is unquiet till it rest in thee.” 


Elsewhere, however, Augustine wrote, — 


“Iam of the opinion that the creature 
will never become equal with God, 
even when so perfect a holiness is 
accomplished within us as that it shall 
be quite incapable of receiving an 
addition.” And Dr. Niebuhr believes 
that only in Christian doctrine are the 
relevance and distance between the 
human and the divine truly preserved. 
This is on a par with his repeated 
assertion that mysticism must lead to 
a loss of the particular, in an ultimate 
undifferentiated reality and that 
consequently all mystics view individ- 
uality as essentially evil. Such mys- 
ticism is in fact to be found in both 
Christians and non-Christians. But 
the true mysticism which combines 
liberation from the transitory in the 
eternal with fidelity to the eternal in 
the temporal is certainly not the 
monopoly of the Christian religion. At 
most Christianity, through its doctrine 
of the incarnation, has laid a special 
stress on the concrete historical ex- 
pression of the divine, but often at the 
cost of temporal prejudice. The fault 
in some other religions has tended to 
be the other way. 

On the whole, however, any prejudice 
which Dr. Niebuhr betrays in favour 
of his own Faith does little damage to 
his interpretation of human nature and 


its relation to the divine. We can 
agree with him that the God in whom 
man’s unquiet heart can alone find rest 
both creates and transcends the world. 
He is, therefore, in but not of the 
finite world on which man must 
acknowledge his dependence, and He 
is the eternal source of man’s infinite 
spirit. In Him the contradiction of 
man’s dual being is resolved and the 
more closely man can find Him in the 
depths of his experience and finding 
love, and loving tind, the more is fear 
swallowed up in faith, its tormenting 
tensions eased in the inward harmony 
of the Soul with itself, in a pure willing 
of that which is, divinely willed. The 
nearer a man comes to that pure 
willing, the less has the divine Being in 
which he knows and breathes and acts 
any outward form, still less any 
arbitrary gender. The last taint of the 
partial assumptions of anthropomor- 
phism faces away. And it is through 
the mystery of the formless eternal One 
that he values all the forms of nature 
and precious individualities which no 
longer bind him falsely because he loves 
them both in Time and beyond it. In 
the depth anc serenity of that experi- 
ence, if we could attain to it, we would 
fear no mcre but rejoice in our double 
birthright as spirit and flesh, and do 
violence te neither. 

Huen DA. FAUSSET 
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WOMEN IN AMERICA 


WOMEN IN AMERICA * 


The author discusses the secular 
problem of the right and the rightful 
place of women in organised society. 
On her return to the United States 
from China, Pearl Buck found that her 
sisters were unhappy and discontented, 
and she asked herself :— 

Why, in a country such as ours, where 
woman is given every privilege and as much 
opportunity apparently as she wants, should 
she be so often dissatisfied in herself and so 


restless an influence in society? And why 
should man not like her better that he does? 


She starts from this position :— 


The basic discovery about any people is 
the discovery of the relationship between its 
men and women.... Where there is harmony 
between men and women the culture of a 
country—that is, its whole life—is full, 
peaceful, and without nervous tensions, and 
progress is steady and rounded. 


For “ men cannot be free in a nation 
where women are forbidden freedom,” 
and “always suffer where women are 
ignorant.” Can this harmony and 
freedom be realised “in a patterned 
society such as old China had, and in 
another sense as modern Germany has 
today?” The answer is decidedly in 
the negative, though the author has a 
kind word to say of old China. Caged 
and thwarted women upset the 
balance of social economy and stand 
in the way of man’s own advancement. 

One would expect in the United 
States, where women are supposed to 
enjoy political and social equality with 
men, conditions to be such as to promote 
harmony and progress. The author 
devotes the greater part of the book to 
showing that the freedom of her sisters 
is an illusion. ‘The half-and-half sort 
of things we now have, patently gives 


“Of Men and Women. 
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satisfaction to neither men nor women.” 
Women have no place “in the engine- 
rooms of our society,” although 
numbers of them have ‘“‘great good 
sense, quiet competence, and plain 
wisdom.” The home no longer offers 
sufficient scope for their talents. ‘‘Indus- 
trial development has taken man 
out of the home,” and “even the child 
has been taken from her by the change 
of time....He leaves the home at the 
age of six or earlier, compulsorily, and 
from then on is returned to wornan only 
for a few of his waking hours....The 
home...is a lonely place.” More; 
“she is no longer the spiritual and 
moral influence she was once to man 
and child in the home.” Women have to 
accept the position that they are mar- 
ried to “perpetually tired men,” and the 
husband was probably representative 
ofa large group, who told the author, 
“Ido not want a damned intelligent 
woman in the house when I come home 
at night. I want my mind to rest.” 
Are American women then to accept 
the situation and reconcile themselves 
toit? Notat all, for “no country is 
a true democracy whose women have 
not an equal share in life with men, ” 
and no country can afford to educate 
her women as the United States does, 
and then deny them equal opportun- 
ities with men for service and self- 
redlisation. This frustration of the 
greater number of American women 
constitutes not only a national loss but a 
national danger. The author speaks of 
these millions of women, ‘‘who are 
not compelled to earn money to keep 
from starvation,...who have surplus 
time, energy, and ability, which they 
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do not know how to use...[ who] have 
usually a fair or even an excellent 
education and brains good enough at 
least to be zware of 'discontent,”’ as 
the ‘“‘gunpowder women” of the 
country. “ Tkese gunpowder women... 
spoilt, petty, restless, idle, they are 
our nation’s greatest unused resource.” 
What is the way out? 


There ts no way of progress for women 
except the way men have gone—the way of 
work or starve, work or be disgraced... , Work 
is the one supreme privilege which too many 
women in America, with all their extraordi- 
nary unearned privileges, never know. And 
yet it is the one privilege which will really 
make them free. 


There is one field of human relations 
where woman can do much, if not 
everything, to help man out of the 
morass in which he has landed himself. 

If man, conditioned to war, cannot 
provide a society which sees war at its begin- 
nings and stifles it, can woman not try až 
least to help him here? Is she for ever to go 
blindly giving birth to sons that men may go 
blindly killing them off? 

The author points out that two of 
the main causes of war are economic 
discontent, and the rise to power of a 
certain type of mind, “ atavistic, cruel, 
simple, or cunning.” The rise to power 
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of the atavistic individual must be 
prevented, and economic adjustments 


- made in a ration and between nations. 


It lies with women tc deal with these 
sources of internaticnal conflicts, as 
they, unlike men, “have no illusions, 
or should have nore, about what war 
is.’ ‘It would be a great task, and 
would give women ample work to do. 

Man may doubt woman’s capacity, 
but why does womar. herself hesitate 
to play her right part in the great 
human drama? “She has been afraid 
of losing her femininity,” but the truth 
:s that 
if a woman is a real woman and proud to 
be one, nothing can quench the essential 
femininity of her being....Ne kind of work 
can spoil the cuality of a woman unless she 
kas first spoiled it herself by wishing con- 
sciously or unconsciously that she were not a 
woman, 

This in brief represents the message 
of the book, and no raessage could be 
more appropriate at a time when we 
ere all talking of corstructing a new 
world order of equality and peace, nor 
come with greater authority than from 
the accomplished woman of letters who, 
by her work, has raised the stature of 
women and lent distinction to the 
Nobel Prize. — 


N.S. SUBBA Rao 


A NEW KIND OF MAN* 


Whitman is an exceptionally difficult 
subject to get right. For he is not a 
straight case. So many questions 
arise—the democrat, the poet, the 
prophet, the seer, the philosopher—was 
he all of these things or any of them? 
I have been pondering these questions 
for a long time after reading Mr. 


Fausset’s wonderfully full and acute 
analysis. I think he Aelps the reader 
to arrive at the following conclusions. 
Whitman was a new kind of man, the 
ulflment of a New Idea evolved by 
mankind—a democrat. He was the 
Arst to embody that idea completely 
and he may have been the last, but 
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that is what he was. To have been 
that, to have shown what a democrat 
is, cannot be described as an achieve- 
ment, he did not have to achieve il, 
but rather as a revelation never to be 
forgotten. He did not light a lamp. 
He did not pave a path. He merely 
was something which we contemplate 
with the reverence we reserve for the 
saviours and the gods. People ask 
what the snag is about democracy and 
whether we can detect it in the cham- 
pion of democracy. Certainly not. The 
only snag is that all men are not on 
the Whitman level. That is the oniy 
reason why democracy, like everything 
else, fails. 


Was Whitman a poet? Of course. 
Was he a good poet? No, he was 
second-rate. He found it extremely 
hard to express himself, and though 
occasionally his Leaves are really great, 
more often they only get across owing 
to the sheer élan behind them—yet so 
powerful is that éan that even when 
he gives us capitulation in place of 
description, he makes his point. But 
that’s not poetry. He mistook art for 
artificiality, and was afraid that if he 
took real trouble he would be para- 
lysed. Nevertheless if Leaves of Grass 
is seldom great literature it is a great 
book, one of the greatest. The force 
of Affirmation so pervades it that it 
has often been found sufficient to 
change a reader’s view of life for ever. 
It can best be regarded as Scripture. 


Was he a prophet? He professed to 
be, both as seer and as prophet of 
America. In the second he is now seen 
to have been a hopeless optimist 
without a notion of the effect which 
machines and money were to have 
upon his country. As regards his 
claim to be a seer with a message, it is 
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true he had a message and a good one, 
but since he couldn’t think clearly, 
since he was arrogantly ignorant ot 
better minds than his own, since he 
just doesn’t exist as a thinker or philos- 
opher, he only made a muddle of his 
message. 


Was he a true mystic? Here we 
come to the central problem cor.cerning 
him, He claimed, in effect, to have 
reacaed the third stage of conscious- 
ness without having to pass through 
the allay of the shadow of the second. 
Mr. Fatsset of course faces up to this 
aspect end writes as follows— 


Admittedly the acute conflict from which, 
in much of the religious experience of the 
past, unity has had to be resolved may not 
be a permanent condition of human growth. 
A race ol men may emerge more spiritually 
advanced and able to unfold its powers 
organica.ly. Whitman, it has been suggested, 
was a precursor of such men as these. And 
certezinly there is much in him and in his 
teaching which throws light on the qualities 
which such men would possess. But there is 
muca, also, to show that the integrity which 
he professed was partial and that at was thc 
resu.t rather of arrested than of an advanced 
development. 


Mr. Fausset may be right, but he 
left this reader with a mind still quite 
uncertain about it. If Whitman haa 
not wr.tten himself up into a System 
anc. confused us, we might possibly 
allzw him that special newness. In 
the same way he was right but over- 
emphatic (owing to the appalling 
Puritanism he set out to destroy) 
about the visible world and “he flesh. 
It hac been thought that there was 
something /ow about matter and some- 
thing high about spirit—though, as 
Carpenter once said, “we haven’t the 
least idea what matter is.” Whitman 
tried to destroy that absurdity, and it 
is rather his means than his end thai 
we sometimes question. 


Mr. Fausset has added another 
vo.ume to his already solid and splen- 
didly unified achievement. This book 
is ‘we must use the word) definitive. 
Way another on Whitman after this? 
it is masterly. Mr. Fausset is a master 
in his power to enclose the whole of his 
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subject, the mental, the physical, and 
the life story—-in these pages Whit- 
man lives vividly in a fine chapter on 
his work in the hospitals. Mr. Fausset 
is conventional on matters outside his 
own field (One wonders what the 
R.A.F. would think of his remarks 
about modern fighting ) but inside it he 
has it all his own way. He makes his 
point in bulk, never by a telling 
sentence, and often we have to put up 
with smug and dreadful phrasing such 
as “to achieve maturity man needs to 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo. By S. K. MAITRA. 
(The Culture Publishers, 254, Bakul- 
bagan Row, Calcutta. Re. 1/8) 


Thousands of years have passed 
since the spiritual seers of ancient 
India gave to the world the transcen- 
dent truths enshrined in the Indian 
scriptures, but the genius of the race is 
still seen at its metaphysical best and 
subtlest in ontological flights. The 
acknowledgment by Sri Aurobindo’s 
interpreter of his indebtedness to the 
ancients, is, however, at once inade- 
quate and too sweeping—inadequate in 
that originality is claimed for concepts 
which are certainly as old as thinking 
man, e.g., “that it is possible for man 
in this terrestrial life, in this physical 
body, to attain complete Divinity,” 
and that salvation does not demand 
withdrawal from the world and is not 
a purely individual achievement; too 
sweeping in claiming ‘‘complete accord” 
with the spirit of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, Wis mind plays like a 
lambent flame over many of their 
teachings; it does not throw a steady 
light on all. Sometimes indeed a 
statement of his, such as that ‘‘we do 
not live in an ethical world” not only 
negatives their teachings but also under- 
mines his own. For if, as he claims, 
“the attempt of human thought to 
force an ethical meaning into the whole 
of Nature” is an act of “wilful and 
obstinate self-confusion,”’ if the law of 
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outgrcw his infantile dependence upon 
Nature, to affirm his own true centre 
of conscious being and rediscover 
Nature there as creator instead of 
creature. This, as we have shown, 
Whitman had succeeded very imper- 
fectly in doing.” Eut he makes one 
memorable remark. He says that the 
voice cf the Leaves “was a voice that 
set ow: to silence all other voices. ” 
That’s7just it. It sums up Whitman’s 
strength and weakness. 

JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


harmory, of action and reaction, of 
Karma in cther words, does not govern 
universally, on what does his triple 
evolution rest, on what, the gradual 
unfoldment through many lives on 
earth which he describes? For surely 
a certan, a dependable reaction is of 
the vers essence of ethics. 

Is it perhaps the inadequate grasp 
of the part of rhythm in the process— 
althouga he does refer to it—that 
makes death seem to him “not an 
inheren: characteristic of life” but 
somethmg to be transcended ‘‘when 
Life is f-eed from the operation of Mind, 
as it will be on the descent of the 
Supermnd.”’ Life is not subject to 
death even now, but surely the same 
form cennot forever serye even the 
Superm. nd ! 

The most valuable contributions of 
the bowk «re its insistence on the 
necessit? of finding the inner being as 
the first step for the aspirant, and its 
inspirin;; presentation of the tdeal of 
“a tran formation of the whole being 
through the light emanating from the 
soul,” tne loss of our heavy sense of 
separateness without the relinquishing 
of indiv dual consciousness. Sri Auro- 
bindo’s description cf the state of one 
who has attained, whom he calls the 
“‘supramental’’ or the “gnostic” being, 
illuminazes a phrase so often quoted 
but so ittle understcod—“acting for 
and as tne Self of all creatures.” 
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Darkness and The Light. By OLAF 
STAPLEDON. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d. ) 


A revealing indication of the climax 
in human affairs is given by the fact 
that the word, fantastic, has invaded 
everyday speech to such an extent that 
it no longer has impact. Anything and 
everything has become a possibility, 
consequently any theory—no matter 
how grotesque by former standards— 
cannot be dismissed with contempt. 


Realisation of the probability that 
everything once grouped under the 
spacious heading of “normal” may have 
vanished for ever, has compelled people 
to scan dim horizons in the hope, or 
fear, of discerning the shadow of 
approaching destiny. 

With the exception of those who 
believe that a miracle will restore some- 
thing resembling the Victorian age, the 
majority are compelled to think that 
either the catastrophic triumph of 
gangster values is inevitable, and that 
to hope otherwise is to dream that you 
can “weep Fate from its determined 
purpose’’: or, as a result of ordeal by 
suffering, a new spirituality will be 
born in the catacombs of despair and 
mankind be regenerated. 


The theme of Mr. Olaf Stapledon’s 
book is apposite to these fears and 
hopes, for, in the first two parts of 
Darkness and The Light, he traces, 
stage by stage, the process of degenera- 
tion till, long after an epic but un- 
successful defence of The Light by the 
Tibetans, rats, plagues and pests ex- 
terminate mankind. 

The opening of Part III returns to 
the defence of The Light by the 
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Tibetans and assumes that it succeeded. 
“It was in Tibet that hope first tri- 
umphed, and it was Tibet’s miraculous 
success that’ inspired the rest of the 
world.” Big-scale war developed 
against the Tibetans but the victory 
of the latter was such that even their 
enemies were compelled to realise that 
this war “had opened a new and hope- 
ful chapter in the history of man.” 
New wars followed, however, but the 
spark survives till new processes trans- 
form the whole economy of the world. 
At last, at long last, the main centre of 
civilisation is the new island of Atlantis 
which produces a new human type, the 
“secondary,” who are loyal to The 
Light, while the “ primary ” population 
dwindles to extinction. 

Space considerations preclude an 
adequate account of the manner in 
which Mr. Stapledon orchestrates this 
theme. His reputation for ‘ fantasy ”’ 
will be enhanced by this book although, 
for one reader, “Odd John” is not 
dethroned. It is, perhaps, inevitable 
that any treatment of such a theme 
must suggest a “‘ scenario ” for a whole 
library of, books. It is, perhaps, also 
inevitable that this attempt to reveal 
the ‘‘ dual” possibilities of the future 
must have a somewhat arbitrary air. 
Also, events happen, not in a theoretic 
void, but to people. One reader kept 
wishing that Mr. Stapledon had written 
a novel depicting each stage in the 
descent to Darkness, and a novel 
depicting each stage in the ascent to 
The Light. And that, in itself, is a 
unique tribute to Mr. Stapledon’s 
ambitious and courageous book. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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The World’s Crisis and Fatths. By 
BARON ERIK PALMSTIERNA. John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London. 8s. 62.) 


The Christian Paradox. By CYRIL 
scoTT. (Rider and Co. Ltd., London. 
8s. 6d. ) 


The Occult Causes of the Present War. 
By Lewis Spence. (Rider and Co. 
Ltd., London. 6s.) 


The patient is not quite dead; but 
the marks of decay are upon the body! 
It is to be expected, therefore, that we 
shall have a spate of books from the 
diagnosticians as to the causes of the 
fatal malady that hes overtaken 
Civilization, accompanied by essays 
from those who are anxious to ensure 
an immediate and brighter reincarr.a- 
tion of the deceased-to-be into a mcre 
propitious environment. These three 
volumes, in their differing ways, are 
attempts to discover the source of the 
evils that afflict us and to suggest 
remedies, in certain directions, for the 
avoidance of future ills. Baron Palm- 
stierna believes that we must work in 
the spirit of the statement of H. H. 
the late Maharajah of Baroda :— 

Let us humbly and in a spirit of partner- 
ship combine against the commor enemies, 
Ignorance, Selfishness, and Materialism. Reli- 
gions may differ, but Religicn is one. 

His search is for the organic elements 
of religious experience, and, in his 
discussion of those essential features, 
he is not afraid of drawing the conclu- 
sions that ‘‘none of the religions has 
been altogether alien to the thought 
` that man’s spirit or soul may have pre- 
existed,” and (in a chapter headed 
“Karma’’) that “no Saviour can 
relieve man from his own responsibil- 
ity.” But, while it may be possible 
to get the adherents of extant Faiths 
upon the same platform, where they 


may agree benevolently to differ, it is 
anotzer matter to visualize paid priests 
and <mmercialized ecclesiastical insti- 
tutiozs venturing to give up their 
vestel interests in the ardent pursuit 
of Tr_th. We have seen what happened 
to a League of Nations that followed 
the d ctates of a so-called “enlightened” 
self-isterest. It is to be feared that 
much the same fate lies in wait for any 
Leagre of Religions that is not pre- 
pared to make the ultimate sacrifice of 
sectaranism in all its devious forms. 


Mr. Cyril Scott is under no doubt at 
all thet we are where we are because 
we heve worshipped at the altars of 
false zods. He, too, is concerned at 
the re ection by official Christianity of 
the amient teachings of Reincarnation 
and Karme. Further, in a reference 
to the Report of the Commission on 
Christezn Doctrine (1938 ), he suggests 
that had the Church studied ‘“‘ Esoteric 
Science or Yoga,” it would know that 
there i- a subtler scheme of Evolution 
“opereting concurrently with our 
materizl scheme.” Having regard, 
however, to what the Church, as an 
institution, has made of the teaching 
of Jesus, it israther terrifying to think 
of whaz it could have done, or might 
do, to either theoretical or practical 
Yoga ir the true sense! None-the-less, 
Mr. Cyzil Scott has some cogent 
criticisras to make of orthodox religion 
and scence, and, in particular, his 
condem zation of vivisection is unspar- 
ing. Itisa pity that more writers on 
psychic and occult subjects do not 
realize fhat vivisection is Sorcery, pure 
and simzle; as H. P. Blavatsky long 
ago described it. Mr. Cyril Scott 
wants peace to be built upon the ethics 
of the “ Prince of Peace.” His book 
may heb to this end by stirring the 
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stagnant waters of complacency. 

Mr. Lewis Spence does not beat 
about the bush! For him, Germany 
is ‘‘the everlasting Faust among the 
world’s peoples,” presumably with 
Lucifer in person presiding over its 
rulers, the Satanic aim being “ the 
destruction and extirpation of the 
Christian Faith. ” His analysis of Nazi 
policy, apart from his premise, has 
value because he has not forgotten the 
rôle of Dr. Arthur Rosenberg in formu- 
lating the thesis of racial superiority. 
He would appear to be somewhat 
confused in his own mind as to what 
is the Christian Faith; but he has 
sought, and thinks he has found, 
evidence establishing the existence of 
a “mysterious and well-concealed body 
of Satanist or Luciferian origin,” 
which possesses “a deep-seated hatred 


Germans Beyond Germany: An 
Anthology. Edited with Biographical 
Notes and an Introduction by VILEM 
Haas. (The International Book House 
Ltd., Bombay. Ks. 4/-) 


In this book Mr. Vilem Haas, a 
Czecho-Slovakian scholar now a refugee 
in India, has brought together English 
translations of extracts from the works 
of thirteen representative German meu 
of letters of the nineteenth century. 
These authors are described as “ Ger- 
mans beyond Germany’’ in more 
senses than one. Some of them, Heine, 
Borne, Georg Büchner, Nietzsche and 
Feuerbach, for instance, lived as exiles 
outside Germany, either voluntarily or 
of necessity : they were hence, geograph- 
ically speaking, Germans beyond the 
confines of Germany. Again, there 
were German thinkers, notably Goethe, 
Hoelderlin and Nietzsche, who, while 
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of the Christian Faith.” In his excur- 
sion into the realm of Demonology, he 
refers to the Rev. Montague Summers’s 
translation of Malleus Maleficarum. 
We had thought that the work in 
question, so valuable in its source 
material, showed that medieval demon- 
ology was far more exemolified in 
the Roman Catholic Church than in the 
victims of the Church’s persecutions. 
However that may be, we can agrec 
with Mr. Spence that “ For the future, 
a genuine spiritual re-awakening must 
herald the new day of man’s rebirth. ” 
Perhaps, in all these testimonies by 
expert witnesses, the ultimate truth is 
to be found in the words of the 
Bhagavad Gita :— 


These two, Light and Darkness, are the 
world’s eternal ways. 


B. P. HOWELL 


drawing their inspiration from the deep 
springs of their racial identity, never- 
theless had the vision and the courage 
to see clearly and to criticize boldly 
the many sore spots that disfigured 
Germany and jeopardised its future. 
Lastly, there were humanists like Kant, 
Büchner and Heine who were Europe- 
ans first and Germans only afterwards. 
The “Germans beyond Germany,” 
whether they belonged to one or 
another or all of these groups, were 
able at once to interpret the Germans 
to other peoples and also to tell their 
own compatriots roundly what exactly 
was wrong with them. 


In Germans Beyond Germany we are 
thus enabled to see the Germans as 
they appeared to some of their own 
choicest spirits. The book is, as it were, 
a self-portrait of the German mind, 
a portrait that is as challengingly real 
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as it is courageously honest. It is 
difficult to believe that all these 
extracts were written long before 
Hitler and his associates mobilised the 
resources of the German nation into a 
potent and ruthless engine of destruc- 
tion on a world-wide scale. Goethe 
and Hoelderlin and Nietzsche and the 
rest seem rather to denounce the very 
qualities that have reached their 
stupefying apotheosis in the Germany 
of today. 


Mr. Vilem Haas’s long introduction 
is a serious attempt at analysing the 
central paradox of the German mind— 
its rigour and its power and also its 
ineradicable capacity for projecting 
Death and Dissolution in our midst. 
The paradox of the German mind is 
seemingly reflected also in the creative 
work of a Goethe, a Hoelderlm, a 
Schopenhauer, a Nietzsche. These 
were permeated by the German spirit 
and yet they hated the Germans with 
an almost fiendish, unqualified hatred. 
Germany was important, the State was 
everything, it was literally the God- 
State—but individual Germars were 
vermin, they hardly mattered. 

Mr. Haas institutes a telling contrast 
between the Vedantic ideal of suppress- 
ing and merging the Ego in the one 
Supreme Reality and the German ideal 
of suppressing and merging the Ego in 
the daily life of the God-State. The 
average German, it would appear, is 
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willing, is indeed most eager, to 
surrend=r his all at the behest of the 
God-State, or its Fuehrer; he is presum- 
ably mrved by the ecstasy of dying 
and ca:sing death and the suicidal 
event is a mystic flame that rushes him 
onward to his promised goal. This is 
the clue to the Germans’ glorification ` 
of blooc and iron, the fatal fascination 
for them of the thandav, dance of death. 

Mr. Haas’s diagnosis seems to be 
somewhet of an over-simplification. 
However, he has got up his case with 
considerable care and his conclusions 
and the illustrative extracts he has put 
together deserve to be examined with 
attention and sympathy. Hitler, after 
all, is no piece of foreign matter 
accidentally cast on modern Germany ; 
he is rarīer the logical development of 
certain strands in the German mind 
that had been there for several genera- 
tions pest. Mr. Hazs’s book is a 
timely publication because it will prove 
as usefil as Mem Kampf itself in 
revealing the sinuosities that constitute 
the monstrous tangle that is Hitler’s 
mind. 

The bcok under notice is well printed 
and bound in yellow khadi at the 
Sadhana Press, Baroda. It is satisfac- 
tory to note that within a year of its 
inception this press has made a credit- 
able name for itself among printing 
firms in India. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


India’s poverty at the present time 
imposes plain living willy-nilly, and to 
the point of penury, upon too many of 
our fellow-citizens, but to accept plain 
living with a good grace is something 
more than to make a virtue of necessity. 
The paramountcy of idea over form, of 
spirit and mind over matter, is widely 
accepted in India, where, time out of 
mind, plain living has been the rec- 
ognized concomitant of high thinking. 
But between plain living and stark 
penury there is a gulf as wide as that 
between the former and luxury. We 
should not rest content until the necess- 
ities of life are within reach of every 
man, woman and child. Let us beware, 
however, of the fallacy that the farther 
we can go beyond that, the better. 
Increasing the number of wants is the 
first ingredient in the accepted Western 
formula for prosperity, which presup- 
poses some measure of purchasing power 
to start with: Increased demand= 
increased production=wider employ- 
ment, better hours, better wages=-in- 
creased purchasing power. The question 
whether people are better off for 
wanting an increasing number of things 
is rarely faced as squarely as by Shri 
J.C. Kumarappa in Gram Udyog Patrika 
for June where, in considering ‘‘ The 
Non-violent Standard of Life,” he 
condemns the artificial stimulation of 
demand. 

We get an eternal struggle for more and 


more...leaving the people always dis- 
contented.,.,.Persons who are victims of this 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers,” 
HUDIBRAS 


scheme of increasing the income by raised 
standards of living are on a par with the 
donkey before which its driver has dangled a 
much coveted carrot hanging from a stick 
fixed to its own harness. The rnore the 
animal runs to get at the carrot, the further 
is the cart drawn. The driver gets his work 
done and the carrot remains. Under this 
scheme the industrialists get the goods made 
and sold but the life of the people is not 
enriched. 


It may be necessary at the moment 
to cut our coat according to our cloth, 
but let us not deceive ourselves by 
fancying if the cloth is inadequate that 
the fit will be satisfactory. It is well 
to know that improvements can be 
effected in inadequate diets without 
very great increase in expenditure, as 
Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, Director of the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coo- 
noor, brings out in the third revised 
edition of Health Bulletin No. 23, The 
Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and the 
Planning of Satisfactory Diets. 

He dwells especially on the necessarily 
inadequate diets provided in children’s 
homes which attempt the impossible 
task of feeding their boarders properly 
for Rs. 3/- per head per month or less. 
Take the growing child’s requirement 
of milk. Western nutrition workers 
demand over a seer of milk per child 
per day for optimum results. It is 
suggested by “ An Indian Dietician ” in 
The Hindustan Review for June that 
“It is desirable that children should 
consume upwards of 8 ozs. of milk a 
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day,” that quantity, he admi-s, being 


below that recommended as “optimum” 
by nutrition workers elsewhere. If even 
that is not available—and in how many 
million cases it is not, our shockingly 
low disease-resistance as a nation and 
our disgraceful mortality figures testify 
—-then butter-milk or skimmed milk 
from skimmed-milk powder are recom- 
mended. The latter, many zhildren’s 
homes in India are reported to be sup- 
plying with markedly good e€ects. 

We are badly in need of moze dietetic 
knowledge and this Government pub- 
lication should prove useful. It contains 
a wealth of information on the superior- 
ity to milled rice of whole r-ce, whole 
wheat. or ragi, the importance of green 
vegetables, fruits and fats, the value of 
ground-nuts, etc. But--anc it is an 
emphatic ‘‘but’”—let us not be satisied 
with half-way houses, or flatter our- 
selves that because Indian children can 
be kept alive on skimmed milk in sub- 
optimum quantities therefore nothing 
further is needed. Life can be sustained 
on far less than is required for the 
health and vigour without which life 
may bea burden. Granting that milk 
both qualitatively and quantitatively 
inadequate- is preferable to rene, let us 
keep rigorously before us the ideal set 
by nutrition workers elsewhere and 
not rest satisfied with less. Ifa sear of 
milk a day for every grow-rg child in 
India is economically unthinkable—as 
with the present economic structure 17 
undeniably is—then the solution is not 
acquiescence in lower standards, except 
temporarily and under protest, but the 
reform of the economic system. 


It is not easy to divert an addict 
- from drink unless he is provided wita 
some counter-attraction. Recreation cf 
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some kind: is necessary to give him the 
needed resz and stimulation. Shri 
V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyar of the 
Annamalai University, writing in The 
Mysore Economic Journal for June 
1942 cn “Prohibition at Work in 
Madras ” shows how in making prohibi- ` 
tion a success it was necessary to 
organise amusement in a large number 
of villages. Rural sports, street dramas 
and icik dances, games and parties 
where devotional songs or Bhajans 
were sung, proved the most popular of 
the recreations encouraged in Salem 
and ir other districts with gratifying 
results. The value of such diversions, 
offering healthy activity of body and of 
mind, is not confined to weaning the 
addict from his cups and so improving 
physicue and morale and relieving the 
strain on the commonly precarious 
domestic budget. Prohibition or none, 
the value of the right kind of recrea- 
tion can hardly be overstressed. A 
norme] ard balanced life needs it. If 
provided with discrimination, recrea- 
tion can not merely provide relaxation 
from workaday existence but can also 
serve educative and cultural ends. 
Study of nature, the reading of gocd 
books, listening to excellent music and 
witnessing or participating in elevating 
dramatic performances are types of 
recreation both entightening and pur- 
posive. May not the steady encour- 
agerent of such types of recreation not 
only help to relieve the monotony of 
rural routine but also put the villager 
in ccurse of time beyond the reach of 
contamination by cheap and debasing 
modes of relaxation ? 


One oi the greatest handicaps to the 
rehabilitation of the Indian village, the 
desizability of which needs no arg- 
ument, is the inertia into which so 
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many of our village folk have fallen. 
Stripped by a short-sighted government 
policy of their old autonomy, with the 
incentive which it offered to civic pride 
and individual effort, the villages have 
in too many cases lost their zest for life. 
There are two kinds of peace, too 
often confused—the dull inertia of the 
stone and the rhythmic balance of the 
starry heavens. Harmonious movement 
we may call the peace of Sattwa, but 
the peace of the clod is Tamas. 

Not the least function of village 
recreation is to awaken dormant energy, 
to arouse faculties benumbed and 
torpid from disuse to active exercise. 


The thoughtful everywhere are look- 
ing beyond this war and the ghastly 
destruction and suffering it entails to 
the new order which must emerge. 
Competitive and exclusive nationalism 
must give way to co-operative and 
liberal internationalism. Science and 
culture know no country. The resources 
of Nature and of man have no national- 
ity. “‘ The world is coming closer and 
closer together. All important problems 
are tending to become international 
problems in ‘our day and they will 
tend more in the same direction in the 
coming years.” Thus writes the Editor 
of The Indian Soctal Reformer ( June 
6th) and he rightly makes application 
of this principle to our national life :-— 


Western culture is an important strand 
without which Indian culture’ would be in- 
complete. Christian influence must also have 
a part in the future Indian ethos as much as 
the Hindu and Muslim influence. Western 
science and Western organization are the 
cement which can hold together the various 
elements in the Indian population. 


Mr. Harold J. Laski pleads in The 
New Statesman and Nation for x1th 
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April against the short-sighted think- 
ing which sees victory as the one 
objective, which once achieved, our 
problems will, if not actually solve 
themselves, at least lend themselves 
docilely to solution. His article on 
“Mr. Churchill’s Conception of Victory” 
is of non-partisan interest for the clear 
light it throws on the necessity for 
recognising the present war as more 
than a conflict of military forces on an 
international scale. 


There are many whose conception of 
victory is what Mr. Laski describes 
as “static,” who fail to realise that the 
immense changes in econornic and 
social structure which the war has 
enforced will make it impossible to take 
up our problems where we figuratively 
laid them down when the war began. 
It has been suggested that our econom- 
ic theorists, in attempting to isolate 
interrelated problems, argue as 
though if there were ten birds on a 
tree, and one was shot, there would 
still be nine birds on the tree. This is 
a transition period in which traditions, 
customs, outlooks, economic, social and 
philosophical no less than political, 
are in the melting-pot. What will 
emerge we cannot now foresee but of 
one thing we can be sure: the post- 
war world will be a different world 
from that which we have known. 


And it is when things are in flux 
that changes are easiest. Human 
institutions tend all too soon to set in 
rigid moulds that crib and cabin the 
It sometimes takes a 
cataclysm like the present one to break 
the moulds. There has been too much 
of injustice and misery in the social 
and economic structure that we have 
had. The exploitation of the common 
man is by no means confined to enemy 
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territory. It is surely legitimate tc 
look to those who have come forward 
as his champions, in the name of justice 
and democracy, to give an earnest of 
their genuine concern for his well-being 
now. Now, while in every country 
men are keyed to sacrifice in the name 
of the common weal, now, while the 
metal is molten, is the time to pour it 
into nobler, juster moulds. After the 
heat of conflict has died down the 
metal will become progressively less 
malleable. 

People everywhere feel the deep conviction 
that the war isin fact a revolutionary epcch 
in our history; and they resent tke effort cf 
party machines and party leaders to evade 
its implications at a moment when the 
historical situation offers us the prospect of 
that psychological flexibility which permits a 
swift access to a new social equilibrium. 


Dorothy Thompson in her article, 
“This War and the Common Sense of 
Women ” ( Ladies’ Home Journal for 
April 1942 ), remarks that “ Even in 
war we are forced to realize that we 
are all members one of another. ?” Hers 
is a fervent appeal to the women of 
her country :— 


See to it—you see to it— that this war 
degenerates into neither sheer aimless destrus- 
tion, nor burdensome and antiquated impe- 
rialism. Yow see to it that this war erds, as it 
began for us and for our allies, asa war of 
liberation. 

To achieve this, she explains, it is 
necessary to build “a world that is all 
of a piece, tn its mind.” The main 
issue is to determine whether our world 
is to be run co-operatively or not. 
Common sense and the simplest human 
experiences agree with the teacaings of 


` z- all great religious leaders in declaring 


that “It is better to give than to 
- receive.” She mentions Moses, Confu- 
cius and Jesus as having showed the 


way f mutual love and partnership, 
the way most women believe in and the 
only vay worth fighting for. 


This war is futile unless we fight it for a 
new vcrid oz co-operation. It is futile if bv 
it we are trying to destroy the German and 
Japarcee nations, or trying to enslave them. 
It mc be fought for equality: equality oi . 
right—vhich does not mean, necessarily. 
identi-7 of function. 





Gardhiji, in his interview latein June 
with Mr. Preston Grover, the represent- 
ative cf the Associated Press of America, 
castigeted the failure of the U. S. A. to 
bring Dressure to bear on her Ally in 
behať of subject India. The reason is 
not fer to seek and indeed was point- 
edly fmted at by Gandhiji himself when 
he reterred io that country’s having yet 
to abxtish slavery at home. There is 
nothing that so cramps a would-be 
reformar’s style as the consciousness of 
the sane shortcomings in himself or- in 
his dw=ct sphere o: responsibility as 
those against which he inveighs in 
others. To segregate Negroes as the 
South2-n States do—in trains, in 
schools in churches—-zo deny them, in 
practi:+« if rot by statute, equality of | 
opportunity at the po.ls, in the courts 
and in zhe economic field, and then to 
deplor2 untouchabiity in India, to 
denounce exploitation, to decry the 
holdin= of a reluctant people in subjec- 
tion te an imperialistic power, would 
be to pay the hypocrite with a venge- 
ance. , 

The Social Welfare is to be congrat- 
ulated ən publishing a series of articles 
on “ Uxcle Tom’s Children: The Negro 
in Am=cica.*’ The encouraging note 
is the =vidence for a quickened social 
conscie ce in white America which Shri 
Chandieshanker Shukla brings out in 
that sec es in quotations from American 
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periodicals. The Nation is traditionally 
the friend of justice and fair play. And 
The New Republic has been making 
very embarrassing thrusts at white 
complacency which we hope will be 
pressed home. As the situation stands, 
the U. S, A. is, as The New Republic 
suggested apropos of the law’s indeci- 
siveness on equal treatment for Negroes 
in Southern trains, ‘‘ making a mockery 
of the theory that we are fighting for 
democracy.” China and Russia could 
plead with a good grace for a free India ; 
the United States at present cannot. 
The cause of the democracies in this 
war has been weakened from the first 
by professions’ outstripping practice or, 
rather, by practice’s belying profes- 
sions. Excess cargo that has not 
seriously embarrassed a ship in fair 
weather may have to be jettisoned when 
the ship is labouring in heavy seas. The 
time has come for the democracies to 
cry, “Overboard with racial discrimina- 
tion and imperialism!’ so that the 
United Nations’ ship can ride the gale. 


The Negro problem is perhaps too 
near for most Americans to see in its 
proper perspective. Short-sighted in- 
dividuals, however, sometimes see very 
well at a distance. The Editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, in his leader of 
March 14th under the caption ‘‘Hump- 
ty Dumpty,” sees very plainly indeed 
that white imperialism in Asia “has 
had a great fall, and all our men and 
all our planes cannot put Humpty 
Dumpty together again, even if we 
wished.” And Asia, he of course 
concedes, includes the Philippines. 

The Americans, he writes, have 
learned, in a way they will not soon 
forget, their dependence on the Orient 
for rubber, .tin, silk, tea and spices. 
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They have, moreover, “learned abrupt- 
ly that the Asiatic is not an inferior 
fighting man.” Another lesson which 
he commends to the attention of his 
countrymen is that, regardless of the 
outcome of the war, the curtain has 
fallen with finality upon the two- 
century era during which “the white 
man, the pukka sahib, dominated much 
of Asia, dealing with the natives as 
inferior and subject peoples.” And he 
adds :— 

If it is true, as we believe, that the white 
man’s Asia is gone forever, outmoded in time, 
then the quicker Great Britain and the 
Netherlands realize and act upon this fact, 
the better for them and the better for us. It 
is easy to give away other people’s empires, 
but what is the alternative ? 

It is a straight question which he 
puts to his countrymen, one to which 
justice and expediency alike demand a 
straight answer—whether, at the war’s 
end, they intend to ask their Chinese 
allies to hand back to the white man 
the colonies and concessions ‘which 
Japan has taken over temporarily, 
whether they stand committed to 
restoring “the white man’s Asia in 
China, Indo-China, Malaya, the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Burma, India.” 
Upon the answer, he suggests, may 
depend in no small measure the co- 
operation of the Asiatic peoples and 
the duration and the outcome of the 
war, 


The greatest danger lies in allowing 
the heat of the. battle to make us 
forgetful of the simple fundamental 
truths which can alone save us from 
the greatest possible loss—the loss of 
the Soul. Another citizen of the U.S.A., 
Milton Mayer, discussing “The Case 
Against the Jew ” in The Saturday 
Evening Post (March 28th) warns 
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against this danger thus :— | 

The Jews of America are afraid that their 
number is up—if not today, then tomorrow 
or the next. They know that war breeds 
chauvinism and that chauvinism breecs 
bigotry. They know that every war since 
Napoleon has been followed by collapse, and 
they know that the postwar ‘collavse will 
remind a bitter and bewildered nation that 
“the Jews got us into the war.” The Jews 
of America are afraid. 

In their fear of anti-Semitism which, 
alas, has existed in the U. S. A. as 
well as in Europe, the Jews have been 
for long years now trying to sink their 
identity through what Mr. Mayer, him- 
self a born Israelite, calls a process 
of “adjustment. ” He describes their 
pitiful attempts at losing themselves 
by every possible dodge, “ from chang- 
ing their names to changing <heir faces,” 
and all to no avail—they have been 
merely ‘‘tolerated’’ by the Gentiles 
and they themselves have not forgotten 
they are Jews. The solution Mr. Mayer 
offers the Jew is that of following the 
path of righteousness. Therein hes his 
salvation and that of the modern world 
in which he lives and to the weaknesses 
of which he has pandered up till now. 
What is our modern civilization ? 
Writes Mr. Mayer :— 

The modern world had as its ideals morey, 
fame and power. The pursvit of morev, 
fame and power as the ends of life was bound 
to be frustrating, because there is no such 
thing as enough money, fame and power. 

With remarkably clear sight he an- 
alyses the evils oi a materialistic way 
of life and makes a passionate plea for 
a return to the old way of the prophets, 
Jesus included. For Christendom hes 
not been a Christian world, even though 
it has been a Gentile one. It has had 
“the freedom to worship God” but 
“no God to worship! ’’ By “ worship of 
God” is meant a life of .righteousness. 
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“ The righteous man is the man whose 
bodily goods serve the goods of the 
spirit.” And similarly “the unrigh- 
teous man is the man whose bodily 
good: begin by being ends in themselves 
and end by devouring the spirit. ” 
such righteousness is consonant 
with freedom, altnough, judged by 
mod=tn materialistic standards, it is 
both radical and impractical. But m 
the long run the modern way leads to 
dest-iction and death. To wit—the 
case of the Jews who “refused to be 
God's chosen people and now, in the 
end, thev are Hitler’s.” Mr. Mayer 
sees in their failure a sign to all men, . 
“a sign that men cannot survive by 
savirg their skins.’’ So the choice 
befcre the Jew is the choice before each 
one of us—righteousness or death. 
“The Jew who wants to be saved will 
have to save himself, ” 

Rwanirg away hasn’t saved him. Resettle- 
menrhasn’t saved him. Changing his name, 
his fce, his clothes ard his faith hasn’t saved 
him The Jew has not been saved. And the 
sudcenly srowded temples won’t save him. 
Den=uncing Coughlin won’t save him. The 
destrzction of Hitler won’t save him. All 
these fallacious iaiths are based on the grand 


fallcey of adjustment. The Jew will be saved 
wher he saves his own soul. . 


And that is true of every man. 


Tae cuery, “ What can one mando?” 
so often offered in ineffectual extenua- 
tioc of doing nothing, is answered, 
when at all, by practical demonstra- 
tion, not in words. Such practical 
demonstration was given by David 
He-e, watch-maker, the centenary of 
whose death furnishes the occasion for 
Sho Nirmal Chandra Sinha’s apprecia- 
ticn in The Caiculta Municipal Gazette 
of 13th June, “A Watch-maker in 
Celcutta : 1800-1842.” Himself an ill- 
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educated artisan, Hare espoused the 
cause of Indian education with a zeal 
that put to shame the indifference of 
his educational and cultural superiors. 
Hare was conscious of his intellectual 
limitations but not borne down by 
them. It is a testimony to his solid 
worth that he was the friend and the 
coadjutor of Raja Rammohan Roy. 
But he did not play only a secondary 
rôle. He was the prime mover of the 
Hindu College, the success of which is 
credited with having paved the way 
for Indian education on Western lines, 
an achievement of significance on which- 
ever side of the ledger the net results 
of such education must be entered. 
He agitated also for the extension and 
improvement of the indigenous schools 
and for the publication of books in the 
Indian languages. He worked for the 
education of girls and for the Medical 
College and the hospital in connection 
with it, 

He did not spare himself for the moral and 
social uplift of the country of his adoption. 
His purse was not very long and yet it was 
always open for the distressed, particularly 
those among the students. In the midst of 
his heavy work for education, he could make 
time and spirit to join the movements for 
the freedom of the press and for checking 
the emigration of ignorant labourers to 
Mauritius.... 

Shy and retiring, Hare kept himself 
in the background and sought no 
laurels, but five thousand Hindus are 
said to have followed the hearse of this 
unassuming friend of India. 


Much of the first part of Prof. 
Leonard J. Russell’s discussion of 
“Ideals and Practice” in Philosophy, 
‘April 1942, is given to the demonstra- 
tion of the extreme dubiety of any 
ready-made guide to conduct. Even 
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the Golden Rule is called into question 
in the dead-letter sense. Others, he 
suggests, may not in the least desire to 
be treated by us as we should like to 
be by them. 


Professor Russell gives the example 
of the rule of truthfulness, which he 
concedes ‘‘might conceivably have 
absolute validity.” But there is no 
isolated instance of telling the truth 
as an unrelated act. “It may be in 
addition an instance of doing justice, 
of breaking someone’s heart, of revenge, 
of breaking a promise—it can be all 
these at once.” And he insists on the 
need of right knowledge as well as of 
right motive if behaviour is to lead to 
satisfactory consequences. 

Even those who start with principles claim- 
ing absolute validity are compelled to supple- 
ment these principles by reference to the 
spirit of a Way of Life, which cannot be 


given the precision and definiteness which is 
necessary for absolute validity. 


The test which he suggests fer an 
acceptable Way of Life is not very 
different from the rule of conduct laid 
down by Kant: “Act only on that 
maxim. whereby thou canst at the same 
time will that it should become a 
universal Law.” For Professor Russell 


the best Way of Life for man seems to involve 
at least the prediction that if all of us (ora 
sufficiently large number of us) were to live 
in the actual world in accordance with its 
principles, seeking to bring about the types 
of situation asserted by it to be good, then, 
to the extent to which we succeeded, our life 
would be judged by us to be better in all 
important respects than our present life: 
importance here being determined not only 
in the light of the Way, but in the light of 
what we ourselves should become, if we 
followed the Way. 


Such a test could be met by the Way 
of Life preached and followed by all 
the great Teachers; hardly by any 
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other. ` The ideal, whether as isolated 
principle or Way of Life, may’ be 
beyond present attainment for the rest 
of us, but there can be no deliberate 
compromise. The best as one sees it 
is imperative—and by our unavoidabie 
mistakes we learn. 


That freedom of the pen is more than 
liberty from restraint from bureaucrats 
and censors was well brought out by 
Prof. Irwin Edman of Columbia Univer- 
sity in an address before the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts which is 
printed in The New York Times Book 
Review for 8th March 1942. . 


The printed word is a condition but not 
a guarantee of liberty....Deeper than the 
political conditions of freedom is the climate 
of opinion in which spontaneity flourishes. 


The climate of.opinion has probably 
never been favourable to reform move- 
ments in their inception. Professor 
Edman cites the often bitterly contested 
efforts of minorities, with the printed 
word as their chief implement, to bring 
about many reforms now generallv 
accepted as beneficent—‘‘ the abolition 
of slavery, the reform of barbarous 
criminal and legal procedure, the 
extension of rights and privileges to 





women, to workers and to religious ` 
minczities,’’ and he pleads for “ the 
right of dissident opinion, éven in war- 
time” His, we fear, is a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Intolerance is spread- 
ing Le a dark cloud between us and the 
sun. Political orthodoxy has become 
more menacing than religious, where, 
inde=d, the two tyrants have not joined 
forces, with “ Agree or keep silent ” as 
the -nodern variant of “ Conform or 
perish !” 

Professor Edman cites Spinoza's 
nob. brief for civil and religious lib- 
erties, the Tractatus Theologico-Polit- 
icus in which he brings out at the end 
that these liberties are after all *‘ simply 
the permissive cor.ditions for the free 
life >f the spirit.” Professor Edman 
writes :— g 

Tke importance of maintaining political 
freecom is that there may be, in a deeper 
sense human freedom, the flowering of the 
spiriz in the diverse and spontaneous and 
cont=gions ‘ways in which it does flower in 
the «reative mind anc in the lyric arts of the 
word. In the long run and in the most 
funcamenta!l analysis, the democratic faith 
is tris: that those institutions are worth 
livir z for and dyirg for which promote the 
flowering of lifein individuals....Itisthe flow 
of bzoks, of ideas, of emotions communicated 
with intensity and with discipline, that 
nouish souls in our society. 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening ` 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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THE CLASH OF COLOURS 


There is one Race the world over, 

And that Race is named Man; 
Nursed at the breast of the same Mother Earth, 
The same sun and moon are our comrades. 


The feeling of patriotism of Wes- 

tern humanity and of all Orientals 
< who have been impressed by the 
Occidental civilization is undergoing 
a change. A new expression of love 
of country is bound to arise as 
geographical boundaries prove futile 
and a unifying force is wanted to 
help in the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace. Citizens of the 
same locality are actuated by differ- 
ent forces in their dealings with each 
other and with “ foreigners” ; the 
British Communist is nearer in 
thought andin motive to his Russian 
comrade than to his countrymen in 
the House of Lords ; Wall Street and 
Threadneedle Street belong to the 
same country ; the Japanese Milita- 
rist belongs to the caste of Hitler 
and of Mussolini; and so on. The 
process of realignment has been 
going on for many years but its 
speed was dccelerated by the war of 


/ 
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IQI4-I19I1$ and has been further 
hastened by the present war, which 
in reality is a world-revolution—a 
huge civil war. 

Those who hope to see the emer- 
gence of a unified world out of the 
conflict whose culmination is this 
war will have to work for it. A 
unified Europe, even a unified Occi- 
dent, is easier to visualise as emerging 
under the stress of circumstances 
resulting from economic, social and 
ideologic causes. Apart from the 
problem of the Jews, who have been 
under persecution for centuries, there 
would be no problem which need 
concern the future peacemakers if 
only the West were to be saved, and 
if it stood alone. But if the whole of 
humanity is to be freed from the 
barbarities of bloody wars a more 
difficult problem will have to be faced 
and solved. Unless proper precau- 
tions are taken, the place of the 
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differing nationalities of today wil 
be taken by differirg continents. 
“The problem of the immediate 
future is that of the colour bar which 
is well called the sinister kar by Mr. 
Miller Watson whose article on the 
subject appears below. Mr. Watson 
is a Scotsman who lived for many 
years in Brazil, where he studied 
intimately the’ problems created by 
the colour bar. His articl= does not 
need supporting ccmments ; no sane 
mind would question iis sound 
reasoning ; but human feelings, in an 
uncultured state, overrule thought 


and logic; and who can deny that 
the smotions of the “white race” 
are crude and uncultivated or that 
they make grievous mischief, arous- 
ing snmity and hatred of the col- 
ourel peoples? Germans have as 
their allies the Japanese; the United 
Natpns have the Chinese as theirs; 
and yet there is in existence the folly 
of the colour bar. If men like 
Mr. Miller Watson would organise 
in their own countries campaigns 
to wipe out this criminal tendency 
they would be serving humanity 
and zhe cause of Peace. 


THE SINISTER BAR 


In ancient times a man’s illegit- 
imate descent was symbolised on his 
escutcheon by a device called the 
bar sinister. This sign proclaimed 
to the world the man’s irregular birth 
and barred him from certain rights 
and privileges. Inthe modern world 
there is a much more truly sinister 
bar—the Colour Bar—which would 
deprive á man of rights and priv- 
ileges for no other reason than that 
his skin is not of the colour assumed 
to denote superior birth. The an- 
clent bar sinister hed some excuse 
for its existence. It denoted a 
breach of accepted law and custom 
on the part of a person’s prcgenitors 
and as such was in some respects a 
punishment for a crime committed 
by one’s parents. But the sinister 
bar of colour has not even “his justi- 
fication,.for it seeks to penalise a man 
for that which neither he nor his 


pareats could alter—the amount of 
melanin in his skin. It condemns a 
man because he is black or brown or 
yellow—as if a white skin were 
necessary for a waite soul or for a 
high-y developed mentality ! 

It is difficult to discover just when . 
the Colour Bar came into existence. 
It certainly did not exist in the 
Roman Empire or in Egypt and it 
is noz strongly alive in Mediterranean 
councries even today. It seems 
that the self-styled Nordic races, 
the Germans, British, Americans, 
and to a lesser degree the Scandi- 
navizns, were the discoverers of 
this sinister weapon of oppression. 
Possibly the fact that the Mediterra- 
nean people were always within 
easy reach of races of another colour 
has prevented the growth of this evil 
theory, but one cannot help suspec- 
ting hat with the northern imperial- 
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isms it grew in the ground prepared 
by imperial industry and commerce. 
The theory of an inferior people, 
with coloured skins, and an essen- 
tially lower standard of living, was 
very convenient to the seeker after 
cheap labour and an excuse for the 
easy way of government—the way of 
force. 

At the present time many nations 
are fighting for what they hope will 
be a Brave New World. A world 
free and happy, loosed from the 
bonds of cruelty and oppression, is 
their hope. But is this Brave New 
World to be only for the white 
races? Is the sinister bar of colour 
still to deny happiness and liberty 
to the coloured races while the 
whites live in an Arcadia? No. 
For the white races will never achieve 
their aim until the colour bar is 
destroyed and all mankind can seek 
happiness and development on an 
equal footing. We have heard that 
Peace is Indivisible; that War is 
Indivisible; that many things are 
indivisible. It is time that we pro- 
claimed that Man is Indivisible and 
that the Brave New World cannot 
have the sinister bar of colour to 
divide its escutcheon. 

The position of the British people, 
today, is peculiar. The vast major- 
ity of the common people abominate 
oppression and cruelty and honestly 
think it is their duty to fight such 
evils. At the moment these evils 
are concretised in the national 
policies of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Good, says the common man, let us 
fight and. destroy these countries! 
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But he forgets or he does not know 
that in South Africa a Negro must 
pay taxes but cannot vote; must 
pay to make pavements but dare 
not walk upon them; must work 
under conditions little different from 
those of slavery; and is constantly 
reminded in a thousand different 
ways that he is an inferior being— 
because his skin is dark in colour. 
The common people of Britain do 
not realise these things because they 
have not been sufficiently brought 
to their notice. A few, and they are 
no better than Nazis or Fascists, 
know of these things but think they 
must continue for the benefit of the 
white race—or better, of a small part 
of the white race, for it is only a 
small part of the white race which 
reaps the benefit of this cruel 
system. The ill-treatment of the 
Negroes and other races in Africa 
may have had its origin in 
greed. It now has its being in greed 
and fear. The whites of Africa fear 
the blacks. They fear the possibility 
of a black revival which would crush 
out the white “‘civilisation.” There 
is now a vicious state in which 
injustice has so long persisted that 
even those who wish to see justice 
done can hardly see how to begin. 
For where cruelty and injustice exist 
there also exists fear, and where fear 
exists there is the logical sequence 
of suspicion, ill-will and hatred. 

“Not so long ago a lady of my 
acquaintance went to Africa. She 
was a nurse. A woman trained to 
kindly work. One who sought to 
help the weak and the poor, One 
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who should have been able to do 


good: work in Africa. Now she is 


back in Britain again and what is 
her story? She could no longer stay 
in Africa. She hated the ways cf 
the white people. 
ed at their treatment of the Negroes. 
But she was disgusted by the 
Negroes too. She found them brutal 
and dirty. She found they hated 
her as a white woman. She could 
not go alone amongst the Negroes— 
without hearing insults and being 
threatened with indignities. Of 
course she knows that brutality 
breeds brutality ; that hate engen- 
ders hate; that contempt inspires 
revolt. She knows that, and in her 
heart she does not blame the Negroes 
but what a barrier of hate and 
shame and humiliation must be 
broken down even after the colour 
bar is removed! The evil of decades 
will take much destroying. Where 
is the Brave New World to be in 
Africa ? 

As I write, Sir Stafford Cripps is 
in India seeking agreement with the 
various parties and sections of the 
vast Indian community on the future 
status of the country. Here in 
Britain most people hope agreement 
will be reached. The common man 
has, for a long time, felt that Indians 
should govern themselves. He hopes 
that the road will be cleared for a 
future of co-operation. Perhaps the 
danger threatening India from the 
Further East has awakened this 


feeling in many who previously’ 


thought little of the matter. But 
whatever has brought this matter to 
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the core it is certain that now as 
neve? before do men in Britain see 
that the Indian problem must be 
solved. 

I make no pretence at understan- 
ding the many factors in the present 
difficulties. Political difficulties and 
religous difficulties there may be and 
they may be the chief ones in seeking 
any solution to the Indian problem, 
but there is one question which I 
have asked myself several times of 
recezt days. Would the Indian prob- 
lem have been more easily solved if 
the colour bar had never existed ? 
Yes, is the only ar.swer I can find to 
that. question. Whatever the difi- 
erences between Britain and India I 
am sure the Indian people could 
forgrve the British anything but the 
colour bar. The colour bar is so 
unjiet, so cruel, so humiliating, so 
arrogant and debasing that it is hard 
to forgive or to forget those who 
impose it. I am convinced that all 
else could be settled more easily if 
the colour bar had never existed. If 
Britain desires the friendship and 
the co-operation of the Indian people 
in tze future the colour bar must 
disappear now and for always. 

There is that in the colour bar 
which appeals to all that is worst in 
manéind. Itisa blind, crazy illusion 
in some, and a coldly calculated 
devizy in others, but always it 
rouses the worst in human nature. 
It otten serves as a basis on which 
to b:ild a hatred which might be 
lukewarm else. How often have 
I hzard since Britain went to 
war with Japan expressions such 
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as “ yellow devils” and ‘ yellow 
bastards ” ! This opportunity to 
condemn and to despise a man 
because of his colour is never lost to 
the evil mind in Nordic man. No 
expression of loathing or disgust for 
Nazi tormentors can equal the intense 
hatred and contempt exampled 
by the phrase “yellow devils.” 
The chance to express one’s hatred 
by an expression of contempt for a 
man’s colour is not lost by the white 
man, who belittles his own race by 
his insane prejudice. I do not know 
what horrors Japanese may have 
committed in China, or elsewhere, 
but one thing I do know. They have 
not committed these horrors because 
their skins are yellow. If yellow is 
the colour of barbarians why is 
Britain allied to the “ yellow 
Chinese ” ? To point out the 
illogicality of such racial prejudices 
becomes unnecessary. 

Even the great democracy of the 
U. S. A. suffers from the curse of 
the colour bar. This sinister bar 
tries to separate the white American 
from his dark-skinned brother. Even 
the Federal law which recognises the 
equality of the Negro does not pro- 
tect the latter from the lynching 
party and tendentious State laws. 
How can America fight for freedom 
and equality when American Negroes 
are denied the full rights of man? 
How can the British Commonwealth 
of Nations fight for liberty when the 
African native, citizen of that so- 
called Commonwealth, is denied even 
the liberty to choose his own way of 
working?. How can India be a 
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sister nation in the Commonwealth 
as long as the colour bar exists? 
These dark blots on the page of 
human history exist and must be 
recognised before they are erased for 
ever. The Brave New World must 
be painted in browns and blacks and 
yellows as well as in white, and the 
white race must not dominate any 
more than need the background of 
a painting be white. 


Brave New World! We all hope 


` for it. Many fight for it. But what 


will it be while the Sinister Bar 
exists? Let us think of the world 
of tomorrow. Let us suppose that 
Nazi Germany is defeated, Fascist 
Italy destroyed and Imperial Japan 
completely routed. Let us imagine 
some kind of union in Europe, 
Perhaps Poland and its neighbours 
to the south may unite or federate. 
The Balkans may find new peace and 
unity. The great union of peoples of 
the U.S. S. R. has played its part 
in liberating Europe and may play a 
great part in the peace to come. 
Other unions may come about, 
Scandinavia may seek strength in 
federation. France may cornbine 
with its neighbours and Britain may 
do likewise, The U. S. A., forgetting 
isolation, may try to do its part in 
regeneration. There might even be 
a greater union, a Federated Europe. 
All these things are possible and it 
seems that the Brave New World 
may be at hand. 

But in Africa there is a deep low 
murmur. Ethiopia has been freed. 
It may maintain its independence. 
The people of Libya are not likely to 
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wish the return of their Italian 
conquerors. And they are not likely 
to wish domination by any white 
. race.. They have suffered enough 
already. The various French colonies 
have provided soldiers for the present 
struggle. Will they return to the 
old state when this war is over? 
Will they accept the dominion of the 
white man for ever? In Morocco 
the prestige of the whice man is 
low. The Moors have fought in 
Spain under the Christian gentleman 
Franco against other white Christ- 
jans. They are not likely to bow 
the head to white men much longer. 
In South Africa the Negro labours 
in the mines for a pittance. He 
sleeps in a concrete barracks on a 
cold cement bed. He welks in the 
gutters of the city streeis, for the 
pavement is denied him. His family 
life is broken and his tribe] existence 
shattered. He has no political rignts 
and no position in society. Will he 
be content in the Brave N2w World ? 
Will the American Negro who now 
fights for his fatherland be content 
with lynching parties ir. place of 
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justice? Will the Japanese, thrust 
back into his islands as a ‘‘ yellow 
bastard, ” be content to live in peace 
for everr Will India play its part 
in the Brave New World while white 
men cannot see white souls through 
coloured skins? Will there be peace 
in tke Brave New World ? - 


Oppression breeds revolt. Hatred 
breeds hatred. Erutality is echoed 
in brutality. Fear is the outcome 
of <ll these and from fear comes 
susp.cior., ill-will and anger. Will 
the humiliated coloured peoples of 
the world suffer injustice for ever ? 
The answer is plain to all. 


There can be no New World while 
the sinister ber divides mankind. 
Until the colour bar is gone there is 
no hope for peace and good-will. 
War will come again even if the 
white peoples have settled all their 
differences. Manxind and good-will 
are indivisible if peace is to prevail. 

On the shining shield of Man 
regenerate there must be no sinister 
bar to divide the fair escutcheon. 
The Colour Bar must go. 


MILLER WATSON 


“The complacent waite man who declares that he fights for democracy 


and limits his democracy to those with a white skin will scercely be jerked into 
a consciousness of sin except by a violent remincer of the logical consequences 
of his folly. Just as he has learnt that his ursinkable battleships could be sunk 
by Japanese airplanes, that his impregnabl2 sea base could be captured by 
Japanese soldiers, so he is now learning that he reeds as allies Chinese patriots 
whom he was accustomed to regard as disaffected coolies. Soon he may be 
induced to imagine a futare in Asia in which he will play, if he is lucky and 
well-behaved, the modest part of a friend, allowed to share on terms of courtesy 
in the task of building up a future for Asia in which Asiatics must of necessity 
be the principal builders and the principal bexeficiaries.”’ 


The New Statesman and Mation, May 30, 1942 
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DOSTOEVSKY AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


[ Over fifty years ago Madame H. P. Blevatsky wrote that what the 
European world needed was a dozen writers suca as Dostoevsky, ‘‘ not authors 
writing for wealth or fame, but fearless apostles of the living Word of Truth, 
moral healers of the pustulous sores of our certury.’’ And she added: “To 
write novels with a moral sense in them deep enough to stir Society, requires a 


‘great literary talent and a born theosophist as wes Dostoevsky. ” 


We publish here the second of two articles by Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
on the great novelist’s struggles with the problem of evil, which will form one 
chapter in his forthcoming book on Dostoevsky.—Ep. ] 


IL.— “OUT OF THE DARK—NEW LIGHT ” 


We have seen how, if man refuses 
to think and to feel and is content 
simply to live, revelling every 
minute of his life in sensuality, he 
can but live and die like Fyodor 
Pavlovitch. It is certainly a way 
of living, although its unmitigated 
and unfeeling beastliness may make 
most of us recoil from such a kind 
of life sooner or later. If, on the 
other hand, one exercises one’s 
reason, looks about oneself and 
wishes to understand the universe 
around one, one soon gets lost in 
the dialectic of a Stavrogin or of an 
Ivan. The latter confesses that 
ours is not a three-dimensional 
world and hence he, with his simple 
Euclidean mind, cannot understand 
it; and yet, his self-consciousness 
insists on attempting the impossible. 
The intellectuals realize deep down 
in their hearts that the Invisible 
will not yield its secrets to a mere 
dialectic ; and being severe intellect- 
uals, they cannot accept their 
defeat either. The bitter struggle 
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goes on till the intellectual’s desire 
to live is nibbled away altogether 
and he sees no useful purpose in 
continving to live. 

Is there, then, no other way of 
life? Must we ever choose between 
utter sensuality and the intellect- 
ual’s despairing dialectics? There 
is, of course, the third way that 
leads man to the shrine of fulfilment. 
The sersitiveness of an Ivan Kara- 
mazov, the indignation he expe- 
riences even when he merely reads 
accounts of cruelty, the exhausting 
colloqu-es he holds with that “other” 
in his room, these in no way lower 
him in our eyes; on the contrary! 
But Fath must endure even in spite 
of the general prevalence of Pain 
and of Evil. To be utterly insen- 
sitive {o man’s finer and nobler 
instincts only in order to be able to 
live somehow as long as possible is 
to be less of an authentic man and 
to be more of a mere animal. Even 
when one has to suffer or to demean 
oneself or to degrade oneself, one 
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must at least know what one is 
doing ; Sonia and Dmitri know that 
they have gone astray, for some 
reason or other, and grieve for it, 
though their Faith gives them the 
strength to endure the present and 
to hope that “in the end” things 
will somehow right themselves. 
Without their faith, they cannot 
have the strength to live; without 
their sensibility to wrong and misery 
and evil, they cannot continue to be 
human beings. Being human, we 
are required to think and to feel; 
and being human, with the desire to 
live, we pluck from Faith the 
strength necessary to enable us to 
live. 

Prince Myshkin, with his clairvoy- 
ance, can look into other people’s 
hearts and heads, and see what is 
going on there. He can undergo 
indescribable anguish when he sees 
others suffer. He tells Ippolit that 
he has always been a materialist, 
desiring to live in the werld rather 
than to escape from it. There are 
times when his Faith is put to a 
severe test; but he never quite 
falters. And yet beyond his Faith, 
what does he really know about the 
real nature of the Infinite? Dosto- 
evsky suggests that Myshkin sees 
Reality in its ineffable Harmony 
during the few moments immediately 
preceding his epileptic attacks. Du- 
ring these unearthly moments, Mysh- 
kin experiences an extraordinary 
quickening of his sense of personality, 
he sees life in its highest synthesis, 
and he apprehends the meaning of 
the amazing words in the Scripture: 


“There shall be no more time.” 
He has passed out of the Euclidean 
worlc, and the microcosm has blend- 
ed ir the macrocosm in an ecstasy 
of union. Then comes the fearful 
epileptic scream, and the stupefac- 
tion of his senses. 


It may be said that Myshkin’s 
experiences are no more than a con- 
stituent of his epilepsy. But Myshkin 
himself never for cne second doubts 
their validity or their importance. 
There is, again, Kirillov ; if Myshkin 
is an “idiot,” Kirilov is quite 
genwnely “mad.” But he too has 
his “moments ” when he sees Reality 
at the closest quarzers, when, in fact, 
he ibses himself in it. Kaurillov’s 
candidness and simplicity have 
received the seed inadvertently drop- 
ped by Stavrogin and nurtured it 
into a flaming tree of faith. Kirillov 
loves children because they are chil- 
drer. ; he loves a mere leaf because it 
is a leaf; children are good, the leaf 
is good, everything is good ; and man 
is heppy although he doesn’t know 
he 13. Subsequently, he describes 
his ‘moments” to Pyotr Verho- 
venssy :— 


“« There are seconds—they come five 
or six at a time—when you sudden!y 
fee] the presence of the eternal harmony 
perfectly attained. It’s something not 
earthly....This feeling is clear and un- 
mistekable; it’s as though you appre- 
hend all nature and suddenly say, ‘Yes, 
that’s right.’... You don’t forgive any- 
thine because there’s no more need of 
forgiveness. It’s not that you love— 
oh, *here’s something in it higher then 
love—what’s most awful-is that it’s 
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terribly clear and such joy.’’ 


No doubt, -all this is lunacy to 
Pyotr, who asks Kirillov to beware 
of epileptic attacks. However, it is 
real enough to Kirillov, and, although 
he is mad, he is mad in the right sort 
of way—at any rate, that is what 
Dostoevsky seems to think. 

Faith can thus be reinforced in us 
only by means of a “ miracle’’—an 
unusual happening like a mystical 
experience. We may dismiss both 
Myshkin’s and Kirillov’s experiences, 
if we will, as the constituents of 
disease or of madness. But Dostoev- 
sky whispers to us that, if we have 
eyes to see, the miracle is here with 
us all the time. To Kirillov, even a 
yellow leaf fluttering in the wind and 


decayed at the edges is sufficient 


proof that everything is good. To 
Shatov, likewise, the birth of a child 
is of tremendous significance. His 
wife has returned to him, and she 
gives birth to a child that is not his: 
Shatov, simple soul that he is, 
is transfigured by his happiness. He 
can hardly find adequate words to 
give expression to his great joy: 
“The mysterious coming of a new 
creature, a great and inexplicable 
mystery.... There were two and now 
there’s a third human being, a new 
spirit, finished and complete, unlike 
the handiwork of man; a new 
thought and a new love...it’s pos- 
itively frightening....And there’s 
nothing grander in the world.” Arina 
Prohorovna, of course, merely rid- 
icules Shatov just as Pyotr ridicules 
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Kirillov. The birth of a child is no 
more than the development of an 
organism, hardly different from the 
birth of a fly! Yes, that too is a 
way of looking at things. Dostoevsky 
seems to insinuate into our hearts 
that Felicity can be found here—now 
—if only we care to look for it 
intently. It is there all the time. 


' You can take it or leave it. 


And so Dostoevsky, hungering for 
Faith, desperately in need of a 
foothold while facing the battle of 
life, finds no way out of his dilemma 
except to believe in a “miracle” 
that will give him back his Faith 
and lead him to felicity. Myshkin, 
Kirillov and Shatov are attempts 
at portraying men who, through 
“miracles” of one sort or another, 
infer Harmony here and now. But 
they all come to a grievous end: 
Myshkin loses his sanity, Kirillov 
commits suicide and Shatov is 
brutally done to death. Perhaps, 
even when describing people who 
believe in ‘‘ miracles ’’ and experience 
Harmony, Dostoevsky rebels against 
this Harmony and almost returns his 
“entrance ticket.” In his last novel, 
however, Dostoevsky definitely and 
finally seems to recover his faith. 
He gathers into the ample canvas of 
The Brothers Karamazov the multi- 
coloured luxuriance of its predeces- 
sors, and they coalesce in it into a 
white radiance, dazzling and life- 
giving like the sun. It is Dostoev- 
sky’s final testament to the world. 

Alyosha Karamazov, Dostoevsky’s 


+ The. quotations are from Mrs, Constance Garnett’s English translations of 


Dostoevsky’s nevels, 
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“new man,” is neither sickly nor 
demented ; he is not a fanatic, ‘‘ not 
even a mystic.” He accepts ev- 
erything “‘without the least ccn- 
demnation.” He can suffer for 
others, but he cannoz condemn 
them’: he has affection even for his 
father, even for Lise Hchlakov, the 
‘little demon” luxuriating in 
visions of sadistic cruelty. Like 
Prince Myshkin, Alyosha too is a 
materialist, and he therefore dos3 
not shut his eyes to the world. 
When Dmitri says, “ Al we Kara- 
mazovs are such insects, and, angel 
as you are, that insect lives in you, 
too, and will stir up a tempest in 
your blood,” Alyoska blushes, 
signifying, “I am the same as you 
are....The ladder’s the same. I’m 
at the bottom step, and you're 
above. ” Even before Father Zossima 
gives actual utterance ta it, Alyosha 
has realized in himself the full signif- 
icance of this very Christian precept: 
“Remember particularly that you 
cannot be a judge of anyone. Fer 
no one can judge a criminal, unless 
he recognises that he is just such a 
criminal as the man standing befcre 
him, and that he perhaps is mere 
than all men to blame’ for that 
crime. ” 

Other characters, a Myshkin, a 
Sonia, also invariably refise to think 
badly of others. Men “ike Shatov 
and Kirillov are truly sincere and 
lovable souls. But somehow Dosto- 
evsky does not present them as 
“normal”? people. Even Father 
Zossima confesses on his death-bed 
that when, for the first time in his 
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wel,” people had looked upon him 
as a madman. . But Alyosha, 
although he is wholly unsullied and 
is a regular “angel” in fact, seems 
nevertheless to be “normal.” His 
humility, his self-knowledge, his 
unzffected simplicity and candour, 
his unerring capacity to divine other 
peaple’s thoughts and feelings, this 
untsual combination of traits con- 
stitutes a “miracle,” a stranger 
element in the Karamazov “ mire, ” 
but in no way does it detract from 
his essential humanity. 

Alyosha is not a recluse; his own 
Elder, Father Zossima, sends this 
novice into the world. His father 
anc his brothers, Grushenka and 
Katerina, Lise and [lusha, all react 
to him favourably and trust him 
implicitly. Even that precocious 
imp, Kolya Krassotkin, acknowl- 
edges Alyosha’s superiority. Ivan 
himself admits that he wants to be 
“healed” by Alyosha, and the very 
throught makes the uncompromising 
sceptic smile suddenly “quite like a 
lithe gentle child.” Alyosha divines 
what exactly is the tormented unrest 
thet drives Katerina [vanovna to 
“rersecute’’ Ivan, and he tells 
her. the truth to her face; 
similarly, he tells Ivan pointedly 
thet he, Ivan, is most certainly 
not the murderer of their father, and, 
perhaps, Dostoevsky wants us to 
take it as the final answer to Ivan’s 
un2ndurable dcubts. _ These storm- 
tossed and agonized spirits seek 
Al‘rosha out, for, to quote Mr. 
Middleton Murry, “thejr: hopes are 
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set in him. He is an answer to 
their doubts such as no monastery 
nor elder, nor even their own seeking 
could give.”’ 

Alyosha, too, experiences several 
shocks in the course of his life, but 
he comes out unscathed from them 
all. The greatest of these shocks 
is the ‘breath of corruption” 
proceeding from the dead body of 
Father Zossima. Alyosha is'not, of 
course, a man of “ little faith ”; his 
belief in the purity, the integrity 
and the nobility of his late Elder is 
steadfast enough. Why, then, does 
he turn away from the monastery, 
turn away from Father Paissy ? 
Dostoevsky explains Alyosha’s state 
of mind in these words: “He could 
not endure without mortification, 
without resentment even, that the 
holiest of holy men should have 
been exposed to the jeering and 
spiteful mockery of the frivolous 
crowd so inferior to him....Why 
did Providence hide its face ‘at the 
most critical moment,’ as though 
voluntarily submitting to the blind, 
dumb, pitiless laws of nature ?”?” To 
such a question, as to the questions 
of Ivan, there can be no rational or 
logical answer. The shock can only 
be erased from Alyosha’s memory 
by another experience that restores 
his faith in the ways of Providence. 

And so Alyosha visits Grushenka, 
intending—to seek the companion- 
ship of a kindred ‘‘ wicked soul” ? 
—he does not quite know. On the 
contrary, he finds in Grushenka—as 
he, being Alyosha, cannot help 
finding—a" true sister,” “a treasure 
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—a loving heart.” He returns to 
the monastery rather late, and 
already the little wound that his 
faith has sustained has been all but 
healed. He kneels before the dead 
body of Father Zossima, and dreams 
of 


... the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the best kingdoms meek of joy and love. 


He now goes out of the cell, late 
though it is; his body and soul 
tingle with a new rapture, an in- 
expressible felicity. The dichotomies 
that had smitten him with sorrow 
in the past, the shocks that had 
hurt him deep, these fade away in 
an instant and he becomes “ a 
living soul.” He throws himself on 
the earth, and kisses it fervently 
with tears of joy and gratitude in 
his young, bright eyes. Heis in the 
blessed mood when he could declare, 
with Goethe, in the fulness of his 
mystic vision :— 

One impulse throughout the infinite 

Ceaselessly ebbs and flows, 


The myriad lines of the mighty heavens 
One another enclose. 


From all things, giant star and star dust, 
Streams out the joy of life, 

And the peace of God the Lord is lying 
At the heart of all strife. 


He rises from the earth at last, 
not a weak boy any more (but he 
has never been weak really), but 
“ a resolute champion.” He has had 
a glimpse of Eternity—he has 
grasped the meaning of the phrase, 
“There shall be no more time ’’— 
and now he can exert his “ healing ” 
infiuence on all, eyer in the world 
and never of it. Alyosha is Dostoev- 
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sky’s vision of the “ new man ” ; and 
the mere creation of this character 
shows that the seli-divided and 
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anguished Dostoevsky himself re- 
covered his faith at last. 
K. R. Srinivasa IYENGAR 


INDIAN THINKERS ON ÆSTHETICS 


Discussion of æsthetic theory is so 
often confined to the ancient Greek 
concepts and their modern Western 
outgrowths that it is refreshing to find 
credit given to Indian thinkers on 
esthetic appreciation, or, as Professor 
M. Hiriyanna termed it in his illu- 
minating article in our January 194I 
issue, “ Art Experience.” Shri N. S. 
N. Sastry of the University of Mysore 
contributes to the current Half-Y early 
Journal of that institution an able 
survey of the development cf æsthetics 
in India and in the West, the lines 
sometimes paralleling each other cu- 
riously. Take the idea of ‘ psychic 
distance ” 25 a factor in art apprecia- 
tion, one of the latest Western formula- 
tions of the recognition that without 
detachment or disinterestedness there 
can be no genuine esthetic emotion. 

The idea of “psychic detachment,” 
Shri Sastry suggests, may have been 
anticipated in India by Bhattanayaka 
and Abhinavagupta in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, who insisted that 
what art depicts is universalized emo- 
tion, not that of any particular persons, 
and that any emotion, so universalized, 
can give the percipient joy. 

The first developed theory of zsthet- 
ics in India was that of Bharata who 
is tentatively assigned to the second 
century B. c. He found in the inter- 


play and the blend of emotions the 
excitant of esthetic joy or vasa and 
most of the later Indian writers on 
esthetics have followed his lead. 

The majority ot Indian thinkers on 
the subject, however, have not stressed 
the emotional aspect of art appreciation 
to the exclusion of the intellectual. 
The poets especially, Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhcoti, Harsha ard Magha, have em- 
phesised “the proper and beautiful 
form into which the emotional meaning 
of the experiencas must be poured.” 
Pattern, a certain conventionality, such 
as metre in poetry, helps to universalize 
the emotion and to produce detach- 
ment. Shri Sastry is sceptical of the 
psycho-analysts’ dictum that esthetic 
joy springs from the gratification of 
repressed desires, but he looks to the 
infent experimental psychology for 
significant acvances in esthetic theory. 
We are less sanguine. To approach the 
problem from the side of sense and 
emotion alone is to enter a cul-de-sac. 


Shri Sastry’s treatment is interesting, 
but Dr. A, K. Ccomaraswamy, whose 
illuminating address on the esthetic 
theory of the ancients we considered in 
these columrs in February 1942 would 
certainly take issue with his wish for 
“freedom from metaphysical and 
philosophica: bias in discussing the 
problem of art appreciation. ” 

Pu. D. 


REINCARNATION IN JEWISH THOUGHT 


[ Derived directly from the primeval Secret Doctrine of the East, through 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, Orpheus and Thales, Pythagoras and the Egyptians, 
the Jewish Cabala naturally includes the teaching of reincarnation, of which 


Dr. Margaret Smith writes here. 


The doctrine of Gilgoolem or “ Revolution 


of Souls,” in which so many learned Jews have believed, meant originally 
nothing else than the proceeding of souls upon the cyclic path of rebirths.—-Ep. ] 


The doctrine of Reincarnation, 
though it finds no place in orthodox 


Judaism, is an essential part of the’ 


esoteric mysticism which appeared 
in Jewish thought at an early period 
and reached its fullest development 
from the fourteenth century on- 
wards. This mystical doctrine came 
through many channels, Zoroas- 
trian, Hellenistic, Gnostic, and Mani- 
chean, and may have gone back 
ultimately to Egyptian or Indian 
thought. In Alexandria there was 
a large Jewish community which, in 
the early centuries of the Christian 
era, was in contact with all these 
schools of thought. But, just as 
Sufism, the mystical teaching found 
within Islam, claims to be based on 
the Qur'an, so Jewish mysticism, 
including the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, seeks to base itself upon an 
esoteric interpretation of the Old 
Testament. This mystical teaching 
is found in a systematic form in the 
Cabala, which was brought from 
Babylonia to Italy in the ninth 
century by Aaron ben Samuel, who 
taught and wrote on the subject, and 
from Italy the doctrine spread 
throughout Europe, finding accept- 


ance especially in Germany at the 
theological school founded by Judah 
ben Samuel at Regensburg. Judah 
Ha Levi ben Samuel was born at 
Toledo in 1085, a poet and philos- 
opher who travelled to Egypt and 
Palestine and was a true lover of 
God. His philosophy was influenced 
by the Muslim mystic al-Ghazali. In 
Europe the doctrine assimilated 
elements derived from the sources 
mentioned above. 

Among those who had some 
influence upon the development of 
Cabalistic doctrine was Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol (Avecbron—zo21-1058 )— 
known as the “ Jewish Plato,” one 
of the first teachers of Neo-Platonism 
in Europe, who had been influenced 
by the Epistles of the [khwan al-Safa+ 
He taught a mystic pantheism 
according to which God was the 
Essence as well as the Creator of the 
universe, the All-in-all. He taught, 
too, the need of Gnosis, the rnystic 
knowledge to which none could 
attain except through meditation 
and burning love. 

A systematic exposition of the 
Cabalistic theosophy is found in the 
Zohar, the chief text-book of Jewish 
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mysticism, which first appeared in 
Spain in the thirteenth century and 
became the Bible of the Jewish 
mystics, just as the Mathnawi of the 
mystic poet Jalal al-Din Rimi has 
been called the “Qurän in the 
Persian Language” for Muslim mys- 
tics. As the Updnishads take the 
form of a mystic commentary on the 
Vedas, so the Zohar takes the form 
of a mystic commentary on the 
Pentateuch. It is in the Zohar that 
the doctrine of reincarnation is most 
= clearly set forth, in a section devoted 
to the subject. The Zohar purports 
to be the teaching of the Master, 
Simeon ben Jochai, who appears to 
have lived in the seconc century 
A.D. He suffered persecution, but 
spent his life preaching the message 
of love, seeking to lead men back to 
God, teaching them how to over- 
come the forces of evil by attaining 
to the mystic knowledge which would 
enable them to be reunited with their 
Divine Source. Many legends are 
told of both the Master and his disci- 
ples and the Zohar contains two sec- 
‘tions, “ The Revelations Made to the 
Great Holy Assembly,” which are 
the discourses of Rabbi Simeon to 
the main group of his disciples, and 
“ The Revelations made to the Small 
Holy Assembly,” containing the 
discourses of Rabbi Simeon to six 
disciples, when his own end was 
approaching. The Zohar, however, 
is not the work of any one teacher, 
nor do its contents belong to one 
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period only. It was made known in 
Spain by Moses de Leon of Granada 


(c. 1250-1305 ) a writer on mysticism 


who regards the soul as a likeness of 
the Divine arid upholds the doctrine 
of transmigration. 

The doctrine of God contained in 
the Zohar teaches that He is Infinite, _ 
the En-Sof, the Ancient of Ancients, ` 
the Mystery of ell Mysteries, above 
all being yet containing all things, 
immanent in all things and therefore 
to be described only by negative 
attributes, unknowable, immutable, 
the Holy One, Primal Light, Supreme 
Beauty, for beauty is the highest ex- 
pression of life anc. of moral perfec- 
tion and Beauty finds its most exalt- 
ed expression in the King Supreme.. 

Bet Beauty, the Zohar tells us, is 
like the sun, casting its light anc 
warmth over all things without. 
exception or distinction and, as 
Light and Beauty, by their very 
nature, must maniiest themselves, sc 
God also, in order to manifest Him- 
self in the universe, became creative, 
the Limitless accepting limitation ; 
the Infinite Totality became man- 
ifold. Yet the “creation” of the 
universe could mot change the 
Changeless ; it was but the transition 
from potentiality to reality ; the sum 
of finite things was still the Infinite. 
By emanation from the Light of lights 
ten sefirotk or spheres were produced, 
the first nine being three groups of 
three corresponding to the three 
spheres, the intellectual, the moral 


Cf. Plotinus, “The One transcends Being, Intellect, Knowledge and is in truth 
beyond all statements. ” (Enn. V, 3 ; 12, 13.) andthe Brahman of the Upanishads, indefin- 


able except by negations, ‘‘not thet, not that, ” 


` 
` 
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and the material, the tenth being 
the “ Kingdom,” the sum of the 
permanent and immanent activity 
of the other nine, but all really 
representing a unity, the different 
aspects of the One, for the creation 
is but the visible manifestation of 
the Invisible Absolute. 

The soul of man existed before it 
entered a body and is an emanation 
of the Divine: “The Spirit of man 
is the lamp of the Lord.” ( Proverbs 
XX.27) It was regarded as three- 
fold in its nature, consisting of the 
animal principle, the moral nature 
and pure spirit, derived from the 
Divine Light, and that light never 
ceases to burn. Because the spirit 
.of man is in reality one with the 
Spirit of God, he can know and com- 
prehend the mysteries of wisdom 
and can apprehend the glory of the 
Lord. Man is therefore made in the 
image of God, after the pattern of 
the supernal glory, and it is for the 
purpose of bringing to perfection 
the potentiality implanted within it, 
that the soul is sent to earth and, 
when purified, ascends thence once 
more to its source. 
= Man has free-will and it depends 
therefore upon his own actions 
whether his soul becomes polluted 
by sin as the result of taking up its 
abode in a material body, or whether 
he uses his opportunities to do good 
and to preserve its pristine purity. 
If, after it has dwelt upon earth in 
a body, it has not used its experience 


1 Cf. the teaching of Plotinus on Universal Mind, the first emanation from the One, 
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to accomplish the purpose for which 
it descended, it is subject to trans- 
migration. At the end of his life 
the Master Simeon ben Jochai said 
to his disciples :— 

If the soul .which is placed here 
below fails to take root, it is with- 
drawn again and again and transplanted 
until it has taken root. For the soul 
which has not achieved its task on 
earth is withdrawn and transplanted 
again on earth. Unhappy is the soul 
that is obliged to return to earth to 
repair the mistakes made by the man 
whose body it animated! For trans- 
migration is inflicted as a punishment 
on the soul—a punishment, that varies 
according to the nature of the sins the 
soul has committed.? 

Every soul that has sinned must 
return to earth until it has reached 
the degree of perfection that will 
enable it to ascend, freed from the 
cycle of rebirth. Transmigration 
is therefore a means to salvation, 
for it provides the opportunity for 
reparation and for making good. 
While the whole life of man is pre- 
determined and the soul must enter 
a human body when and as decreed, 
yet the soul has within it a knowl- 
edge, derived from its pre-existent 
state, of what is right and wrong, 
and the soul can obtain victory over 
the body and its baser passions. 
Evil is only an appearance and 
finite. Man is affected by it in 
taking the appearance for the reality 
and becoming alienated from his 
Divine Source instead of striving to 


and Universal Soul, which in its turn produces human souls. 


2 Zohar,‘ Small and Holy Assembly.” 
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attain to reunion with it. 

But by penitence and asceticism 
and with the help of the Divine Law, 
the spirit of man çan so strive against 
the flesh and, purified in successive 
reincarnations, can be redeemed 
from the bondage of the wheel of 
impurity. 

For the soul, indeed, originated in 
fire....So, in order to be purged of its 
‘impurities, it has to pass through 
fire...which alone has the virtue of 
- consuming every pollution in the soul 
and making it emerge pure and white.t 


Then it is free, illumined znd pure, 
so that the All-Holy may rejoice in 
it. | 

A man’s good deeds done in this 
world draw from the celestial resplen- 
dency of ight a garment with which he 
may be invested when in the next 
world he comes to appear tefore the 
Holy One.? 


But to good deeds must be added 
knowledge. The soul, as it ascends, 
acquires knowledge of four kinds, of 
exterior things, of the essence of 
things, knowledge gained through 
intuition and finally knowledge 
gained through love, which will lead 
to vision. It is therefore through 
love that the soul finally ascends to 
its home, and 
if a man loves God, then God stretches 
out His right hand to receive and 
welcome him with love.’ 


In that mutual love is found the 


1 Zohar, II, 211 b. 

2 [bid., II, 229 b. 

3 Thid,, IL, 162 a. 

4 Ibid., IL, 216 a. 

5 Tbid., IL, 128 b, 129 b. 


seciet of Divine unity :— 
It is love that unites the higher and 


lower stages and that lifts everything 
to that stage where all must be one.‘ 


So the human spirit becomes one 
with the Supreme Spirit, reunited 
for ever with the Primordial Cause. 

This Jewish doctrine of reincarna- 


tion includes the belief that souls - 


are Hmited ir number and that no 
new souls come into being for the 
children born into the world. It 
teackes also that the saints who have 
reacked the perfection of purification 
can, and must, nelp the weaker 
brethren in their struggle for free- 
dom. Such e:ect souls must 


pursue and run after the sinner in order 
that the filth of sin may be purged 
away irom him and the spirit of impur- 
ity sudtdued and he who succeeds in 
redeeming suck a sinner can justly 
consid=r himself ‘‘creator’’ of the 
renewed and quickened soul...he has 
remade souls in the earthly sphere... 
souls even cf sinners captured by evil. 


This can be done by the saints 
because they are the dwelling-place 
of the Skekinah, which is the Glory 
of God, manizested forth within 
them. Says Kabpi Eleazor in the 
Zohar :— 


To see the righteous and saintly of 
one’s generation is to see the very face 
of the Shekinah...in them is the She- 
kinah hidden and they reveal Her.... 
And ye, supernel saints, the Shekinah 
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is in you and your faces reflect the 
beauty of Her face... Blessed are ye.* 


The doctrine accounted for the 
problem of suffering and the inequal- 
ities of life and satisfied the Jewish 
need to vindicate both the justice 
and the mercy of God. Suffering 
and happiness were not necessarily 
the result of sins or good deeds com- 
mitted in the present life, but of the 
actions done during previous incarna- 
tions. Reincarnation also represent- 
ed the mercy of God towards the 
sinner, who was given a fresh oppor- 
tunity for atonement and purifica- 
tion and for reaching the degree of 
moral perfection which would enable 
the soul to return undefiled to its 
Source. 


The doctrine of reincarnation was 
taught and developed by Isaac Luria, 
who was born at Jerusalem in 1534 
and, after a life of solitude and ascet- 
icism in Egypt, migrated to Safed in 
Palestine. There he formed a circle 
of cabalists, novices and initiates, 
the latter being the recipients of his 
esoteric teaching. Man’s soul, he 
taught, was the connecting link be- 
twecn the infinite and the finite. The 
human soul, because of its defic- 
iencies, due to the admixture of evil 
with good, cannot return to its 
source ( until the coming of the Mes- 
siah) and has to wander not only 
through the bodies of men and an- 
imals but also through inanimate 
things such as wood, rivers and 
stones. He added to the doctrine 


1 Zohar, II, 163 b. 
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of reincarnation the doctrine that 
a weak soul unable to accomplish its 
own purification might be helped by 
a stronger soul and the two united 
in one body :— 

If a purified soul has neglected 
religious duties on earth, it must return 
to the earthly life and, attaching itself 
to the soul of a living man, unite with 
it in order to make good its neglect. 

Further, the departed soul of a 
man freed from sin appears again on 
earth to support a weak soul unequal 
to its task. Resulting perhaps from 
this belief was the emphasis he laid 
upon charity and friendship towards 
all others, upon philanthropy and a 
pure life. 

This teaching was continued by 
the Hasidim, the exponents of a 
religious movement which arose 
among Polish Jews in the eighteenth 
century and had a great influence. 
Their teaching was based on a belief 
in pantheism, the omnipresence of 
God and the idea of communion 
between God and man. This, they 
held, was accomplished by means of 


the concentration of all thought on 
God, especially in Prayer, when the 
soul should detach itself from the 
body. By this communion man can 
secure a clear mental vision and 
attain to the power of prophecy and 
the gift of miracles. The righteous 
man (zaddik) is the elect of God 
and the mediator who can help the 
souls of others towards salvation. 
This movement spread into the 
Ukraine, Galicia and Lithuania. 


MARGARET SMITH 


The Zohar. Translation by M. SIMON, SPERLING and LEVERTOFF; Livre 


des Splendeurs. By PAVLY; The Zohar. By A. BENSON. 
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FOLK-SONGS, LEGENDS AND MYSTICISM 


[Shri Devendra Satyarthi’s sympathy with our Indian villagers is 
spontaneous and deep; he Aas devcted years zo the collectisn of their songs and 


stories from many parts of India. 


we publish here, he has brought together some of his choicest gleanings. 


In this series of articles, the first of which 


They 


should convince the most sceptical that in popular folklore and tradition, myths | 
and legends, many an intimation of Nature's secrets is enshrined and also that 
in the heart even of the humblest, the Eternal Poet dwells —Ep.] 


I.—MAN, THE TREE AND THE SPINNING-WHEEL 


O dry pipal leaf, why are you raffling ? 
Fall now, old leaf. 
Lo, the season of new leaves has come ! 


sings Noora, the shepherd, my old 
playmate. Here is the heart of a 
broad, open, windswept Panjab 
countryside. Here is Bhadour, my 
village birthplace. The r2flections 
of the twentieth century, the eddies 
of agitated modern life, try to capture 
the mind of the peasant, brt he will 
not discard his old ways cf life so 
easily. Obviously he knows that the 
money-lender, who hoards wealth 
and has pride of superiority over him, 
has much changed, as have the land- 
lords and the richer classes; but his 
own manners are still more or less 
old and simple like the good earth 
he cultivates. 

Like Homer, Noora, as h= takes 
to his age-old song, seems to believe 
that the race of mankind is ke the 
leaves of a pipal. One day he too 
will have to leave his tree like a dry 
leaf. He feels young and hs love 
for spring-songs is great. 


“A parrot let me be. And let me be on he wing. 


And let me come back secing the whol2 forest. 
Lol the spring has come. 
Ah me, my sweetheart has not come I” 


Tk:s countryside was all a jungle in 
the ollen days. Even now itis called 
in te neighbovrhood, “ Jangal.” 
There is no fcrest now, yet Noora 
is a jangali or jungle-dweller ; and 
like tis great-grandfather, whose 
songs and legends have come to him 
across the generaticns, he is more or 
less a pantheist in his thoughts. The 
old szīrit of the jungle stirs in the 
songs and the legends of the sons 
of the soil; they have always sung 
of the spring with a mystic ecstasy. 
Trees. too, sing, Ncora would tell 
you. {is songs illustrate his view. 

B:rchhan de geet sunne, 
M272 dil vich chanan hoiya ! 


Listenitz to the songs of the trees, 
My hear- is illumined. 

Pibpal gave, bohar gave, 

Gave hariala tool! 

Khas ke sun, rahia. 

Tez: rook hojoogi soa ! 
The pite. sings, the baayan sings; 
And the green mulberry, too: 
Stop, traveller, and listen, 
Your soul will be set right. 


Every tree is a son of the earth. 
Every tree has a spirit. A patient 
listener, 2very tree knows the secrets 
of man. Says the French: proverb: 
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“The forest, that ever listens, has 
the secret of all mystery.” Beware, 
for the soul of some dead person may 
be living in an old pipal or banyan 
tree ; I have heard old people saying, 
though I have not seen it myself, 
that the soul of a dead person living 
in a tree can, at times, turn into a 
fairy and on a moonlit night enchant 
some passer-by. And the tree where 
a soul lives delights in its magic 
dance. Inspired by the flying-carpet 
of legends, as Noora went on speak- 
ing, I at once remembered having 
read somewhere of a Swedish ballad 
that told of a nymph’s play; as she 
played the leaves of the trees danced 
in harmony with her steps. 

Noora remembers the legend of a 
maiden, whom her brothers’ wives 
murdered in cold blood; she was 
transformed into a tree and told her 
sad tale thus to the passers-by. 
Life continues, somehow, even after 
death, so Noora has found in his 
legends. Yes, life knows no death. 
Life persists. The tree that sprang 
from the blood of the maiden mys- 
tically symbolizes this. 

Sikandar, as Alexander the Great 
is called in India, has touched the 
fringe of the legends. On the bank 
of the Beas there was a fipal tree 
two hundred years old. Under the 
influence of the full moon, it was 
able to predict, speaking in a human 
voice. This tree knew Sanskrit as 
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well as a Pandit. Sikandar came to 
it and said: “Tell me, O Pipal, my 
destiny.” ‘Never again will you 
see your dearest home,” spoke the 
tree. Sikandar felt nervous. ‘‘Let’s 
be back, my soldiers. The voice of 
the pipal can’t be true. We must 
reach home. No more world con- 
quest!” But Sikandar died on the 
way. The pipal had told the truth. 

The village poet would imagine 
Sikandar’s mother lamenting over 
her son’s death. The grave says, 
“Which Sikandar do you mean, 
woman? I have known many 
Sikandars.”’ Sikandar’s death sym- 
bolizes to the people that pricle has 
a fall. And Sikandar is born again 
and again. Man must succeed one 
day in soul-conquest rather than in 
‘‘world-conquest °” that is compar- 
atively so insignificant. 

The sky was not so far away in 
bygone days when the world was 
young. My mother introduced me 
to this legend with striking gestures 
expressing love for nature, so close 
to which the village people live. The 
sky was once upon a time so near 
that, standing on the roof, one could 
touch the stars. -One day a woman 
wanted to snatch away a star to use 
as a cloth to dry her child. And the 
sky, unwilling to yield its star, its 
own son, rose instantly beyond the 
earth. Like the voice of a fortune- 
teller, the mystic legend sounds a 


1 Arthur A. Perera in his Sinhalese Folk-Lore Notes, p. 3, gives an almos: similar 


legend from Ceylon: 


“The sky in the olden times was very close to the earth, and the 


stars served as lamps to the people ; a woman who was sweeping her compound was so much 
troubled by the clouds touching her back when she stooped to sweep that she gave the sky 2 


blow with, her broom, saying, ‘Get away’ (pala). 


out of the reach of man.’’ 


The sky in shame immediately flew 
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note of hope that once again the 
sky will come down near the earth. 
It will give its star to the woman, 
for by that time she must have 
learnt to forgo physical force ir: 
favour of the more vital force of 
love. And she will not need the 
star as a towel; she will receive it as 
a “thing of beauty,” a symbol of 
illumination, for her child. 

In another legend, the sun and 
the moon are twin-brothers. ‘Bring 
home some sweets, some laddus and 
galebts, for me as well, my Sons,” 
said their mother, as they proceeded 
to the marriage of the sky. 

When the marriage was over and 
the swift bride, the lightning, lived 
happily with her bridegroom the 
sky, the Moon said, “Brether Sun, 
let’s go home, and let’s noi forget to 
take sweets for our mother; make 
haste, for mother must be anxious 
about us.” 

‘You can go, I’ll stay here,” 
replied the Sun. 

“ Absurd! You won’t come with 
me? Mind you, brother, mother will 
be angry at your obstinacy, ” warned 
the Moon. 

‘No, brother Moon, you go if you 
wish. PT1 live here for ever,” said 
the Sun. 

And when the Moon, witk a basket 
of laddus and jalebis, returned alone, 
the mother felt sad. ‘I do net 
want these sweets, my Moon, my 
son. Take them back to the sky. 
Give my Ashirvad (blessing } to your 
brother. You, too, live henceforward 
in the sky. TIl be glad just to see 
you from a distance. For all time 
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women will love you as their brother; 
thisis my blessing, my Moon.” With 
th==e words the mother bade fare- 
wel to her son. So the Moon is 
ce-e>rated as Chand Mama, the 


mzt2rnal uncle moon, in the lullabies 


anq cradle-songs. This is how the 
folk mind pays obeisance to “the 
twutbrothers,’’ the sun and the 
mcn. Noora loves the intoxicating’ 
warts of the leger.d. 


The folk memory is, obviously, 
lorg It finds nourishment in its 
own soil. It grows. Mysticism that 
flowers into a perfection of harmony 
is, like culture, the result of tillage. 
It grows from the inner sources cf 
the folk mind. The gospel of “ Know 
thyself” is reflected even in the 
sukconscious mind of a village girl 
drezming of the marriage of her little 
dol, or of a young listener to the 
fairp-tale of a princess who lived in 
a far-off island, and in search of 
whem a prince had to cross seven 
seas. Folk-songs and legends throb 
with mysticism. The Infinite, which 
sang z0 Rabindranath Tagore, “ My 
poer, is thy desire to see thy creation 
thrcuzh my eyes, and to stand at the 
portais of my ears silently to listen 
to tzine own eternal harmony ?,”’ is 
in no way alien to the folk mind. 

Tae song that came to the inspired 
sage cf the Upanishad, 

Tanzelyam purusham veda ; ma vo mrityuh 
' parivyathah. 


O, seex Him, else death’s agony shall be 
thine ! 


found utterance, sooner or later, in 
the folk mind as well. Rabindranath 
Tagcre has written :— 
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Even to-day we see in our own 
country human nature, from its 
despised corner of humanity, slowly 
and painfully finding its way to assert 
the inborn majesty of man. Itis like 
the imprisoned tree finding a rift in the 
wall, and sending out its eager branches 
into freedom, to prove that darkness is 
not its birthright, that its love is for 
the sunshine. 


Here is Sundar, the wandering 
minstrel. His “ Song of the Soul,” 
an age-old folk-song of the Punjab, 
has a definite beat. Woman, whom 
maya separates from her man, 
symbolizes the human soul eager to 
meet God, even as in the Vedic 
songs God is recognized as Purusha, 
or Man, while Prakriti, or Matter, 
the humanity that receives inspira- 
tion and grace from Him, awaits 
Him as a woman. So sings the 
Soul in the mystic Song, the original 
words of which in the Panjabi are 
alive with subtleness and pure 
sparkling poetry :— 

No beauty am I, 

Nor is any worth in me: 

What’s there ? 

What pride can I share? 

All around me 

The mud pollutes me ! 

However much I rub 

How shall I wash my body ? 

Soap so little have I | 

The water is so foul! 

On the bank of the river deep, 

I weep and weep! 

What nature’s stains 

My body sustains ! 

Every time I bathe, 

I weep and weep | 


The ‘‘nature’s stains” are ob- 
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viously the ideas of Daw, or Dvatta, 
the proclamation of God and his 
creation as two separate entities, and 
not one and the same as accepted 
by the Advaita school of thought. 

This song must have been born, 
its words show, in Pothohar, near 
Rawalpindi, well-known for its 
delicacy and its music. 


Some of the songs are like gypsies ; 
they travel a long distance. The 
Dhola, which is a type of folk-song 
from Pothohar and Lahanda, or the 
Western Panjab, now is found 
almost everywhere, though naturally 
only a limited number of Dholas 
have gained popularity beyond their 
cradle. Here is a mystic Dhola, a 
favourite with Sundar, the wandering 
minstrel, and with all who feel the 
need of illumination :— 

In the bazar they sell the Barfi sweet! 

Oh, get me a little spinning- wheel ; 

My sorrows PH spin as rolls of carded 

cotton ! 

Live long, O Dhola, my love | 

O Dhol, my butter | 

Oh, I am a stranger here, 

Give me solace | 

Dhola and Dhol are two forms of 
the same term that stands for one’s 
beloved. It will not be out of place 
here to note that Dhola was a Rajput 
prince, the story of whose love of 
Maru, a Rajput princess, has given 
birth in Kajputana to a popular 
ballad. 


The song quoted above which 
introduces us to a woman who would 
spin her sorrows instead of cotton 


1 Dhola Maru ra Duha: An Old Rajasthani Love-Ballad, edited in Hindi by Thakur 
Ram Singh, Shri Suryakaran Pareek and Shri Narottamdas Swami. ( Nagari Pracharini 


Sabha, Berlares ) 
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brings the spinning-wheel into high 
relief. ‘* Centuries ago, ” says Shri- 
mati Sarojini Naidu, “ poets used the 
simile of the spinning-whee! and the 
weavers loom for the destiny of life, 
the Fates spinning and weaving out 
man’s destiny. ” 

The spinning-wheel has been link- 
ed with human life for many thou- 
sand years. In India, it is older 
than even India’s epics; the Vedas 
sang of it. The first spinning-wheel 
was perhaps made, so the peasant of 
the Panjab would tell you, by God. 
Man is compared to the spinning- 
wheel itself. . ‘‘ Devils spinning- 
wheel ” is the term used in proverbs 
from ancient times to denote a 
cunning person. The woman of the 
Panjab has always spun, and has 
been as much in love with her 
spinning-wheel as the weaver, well- 
known to the fclk-tale for his 
half-wittedness, has been with his 
loom. 

But to return to the place of the 
spinning-wheel in the mystic folk- 
songs of the Panjab. Husain ( 1539- 
1593 A. D.), the second Panjabi 
Sufi poet, puts one of his songs into 
the mouth of a girl who remained 
unmarried because of her carelessness 
in the preparation cf her trousseau, 
the yarn for which, it seems, she had 
to spin herself, like all good girls. 
Obviously this girl represents a soul 
that fails to meet tke Infinite, as a 
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neglectful Sufi would do. Presumably 
this simile, taken from the life of the 
people, was familiar in folk-songs. 
The Sufi songs reached the people's 
hearts and illuminated the folk mind 
with their mystic trend, their grace 
and their truth in simile. Lajwanti 
Rama Krishna writes in her Panjabi 
Sufi Poets A. D. 1460-1900 :— 

To the Panjabi Sufi the world was a 
spinr.ing-wheel and his own self or soul, 
the young girl who was supposed to 
spin and prepare her dowry. His good 
actions were like spinning and the 
yarn thus spun was his dowry which, 
like the young girl, he would take to 
the husband (God). As a husband 
loved and lived happily with the wife 
who brought him a dowry and was 
qualified in spinning (in those days 
spinning was the greatest accomplish- 
ment of a young girl; any one not 
qualified in the art was looked down 
upon by her husband and members of 
his family ), so did God love the Sufi 
who died with a good account ( Karma 
or actions) and possessed qualities 
that would befit a soul striving for 
good. But like that obstinate and 
short-sighted girl wao, ignoring the 
future consequences by stating that 
one part or the other of the spinning- 
wheel was out of order, the ignorant 
Sufi made excuses for his indulgence in 
worldly pleasures. In the end, lke 
the idle young girl, he was ignored by 
the Beloved and union was denied 
him. 

DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


CONFLICT—TEMPORARY OR ETERNAL ? 


[ The Rev. R. S. Thomas sees truly that the real conflict, where the 


eternal issues are decided, is within. 


But he gives us bitter comfort if he stops 


with the proclamation that “ Life is war, struggle and pain.” It is true-—but 
it is also true that at the Centre of the whirling wheel is Peace.—ED. ] 


When Pontius Pilate asked his 
famous question of the afflicted 
person before him there was, no 
doubt, a world of cynicism in his 
tone. “What is truth? You who 
have answered so many questions, 
solved so many problems, can you 
reply ? ” 

And similarly today another 
question is being asked with greater 
cynicism, greater brutality: “What 
is peace?” For a number of 
nations have been stuffed with a 
philosophy which sneers at peace 
and at pacifism as the signs of a 
decadent civilization that is bored 
and weary of its existence and wishes 
only to be left alone. War, they 
declare, is the finest and most typ- 
ical activity of man and peace is but 
a time for recuperation, for the 
licking of wounds, a lingering over 
memories of past triumphs. This 
foolish and impious doctrine has 
already been refuted in the material 
element, for the so-called decadent 
nations have shown readiness to shed 
their own blood and ability to spill 
that of their assailants, rather than 
submit to brute force. But it has 
not yet been refuted in the spiritual 
element. Criticism of the democ- 
racies in the practice of war is 
technical only, but in their practice 
of peace they are open to many, if 


not to all, of the charges which have 
been brought against them. 

But if peace has failed hitherto 
and if, as our critics say, people have 
grown lazy, corrupt and decadent 
when there has existed no external 
threat, no demand for sacrifices, then 
surely it is for one reason alone, 
namely, that they have refused to 
remain on their guard. With the 
enemy at the gates, with the poss- 
ibility of paratroops’ descending in 
the neighbourhood, no one dreams 
of leaving the doors of his house 
unlocked, but in peace time the 
doors are left wide open for any one 
to enter. So it is with the soul. The 
well-known parable of the unclean 
spirits is very true, for when the 
evil one had been driven out of the 
man’s soul he relaxed and did not 
consider that any precautions need 
be taken; consequently when, as 
always occurs, the evil spirit returned 
with greater strength the man’s 
downfall was assured. Apathy is 
always the most dangerous of Fifth 
Columnists. 

Now in the services of the Christ- 
ian Church there is a form known 
as Compline which is said by somc 
every night and which, it seems tc 
me, might equally well be said every 
morning too if we think of how it 
commences: ‘‘ Brethren, be sober, 
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be vigilant, for your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour, 
whom resist steadfast in the faith. ” 

These are wise words and they 
put one in mind of the famous vision 
of St. John when he conceived the 


great struggle that ocsurred in 


heaven when “Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his 
angels; and prevailed not, neither 
was their place found anv more in 
heaven.” If this picture offend any 


one by its anthropomorphism, we © 
yet cannot deny that it contains 


much truth, for it demonstrates 
clearly that in the presence of God 
evil cannot exist. Whatever we 
mean or visualise by heaven or by 
the presence of God, we do feel that 
it must be a state that is one, whole 


and indivisible, a condition of being’ 


that is beyond good and evil, as 
Berdyaev would say. 

But, the story continues, having 
been cast out of heaven the evil one 
came to the earth, entered tne mate- 
rial element and set about establish- 
ing a kingdom there. And at once 
a change was apparent. Things 
were much easier now; there was 
not nearly so much vigilance and 


opposition. There was a certain 
ostracism, itis true. But there was 
connivance. There was <lso ac- 


quiescence and even open alleg- 
iance. In this new sphere the 
forces of evil began to grow, its 
successes to increase. ‘Consequently 
the outstanding claim to honour 
which a religion such as Christianity 


has is that it entails the descent of 
the spirit to fight evil on its own 
ground. The Sen of God came to 
wrest from the evil one his material 
gairs, to break his hold on men’s 
hearzs, and to expose the brittleness 
of hs kingdom. But, contending in 
the material world against great 
material forces, how did He fight, 
this =pirit of God clothed with flesh? 
He ċid not meet matter with matter, 
evil with greater evil, but, in the 
worcs of St. Paul, He “overcame 
evil “ith good.” He exerted all the 
spiritial strength at His command 
to present an unwavering resistance 
to thz wiles and the temptations of 
the enemy; but, more than that, 
He deliberately scught out His foe 
and c:d battle witn him, whether on 
the mountain top, in the garden or . 
in the wa:ks cf men, the powerful 
but =ypocritical Pharisees of His 
day. 

No~ in the days of peace, this 
that I am saying might have fallen 
on deaf or uncomprehending ears, 
for mea would have asked where the 
strugese wes occurring of which they 
saw no signs. But now, with much 
of the world in chaos, they smell 
blood, their senses are awake to the 
drama >f existence. Yet the present 
convuEion is but a shadow of that 
spirituz] turmoil of which the bloody 
sweat <f the Christ in the garden is 
a sym ol. At Hastings, Crécy, 
Waterloo, what was at stake besides 
economic wealth, pclitical power or 
natione! pride? But in the struggle 
that is waged in the secret places of 
the sor., eternal issues are decided, 
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and “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 2 

We hear so much of peace at the 
present time, its absence has so in- 
creased its attractiveness, that we 
must ask again, though without 


cynicism, my question of a page or 


two back: “What is peace?” The 
free peoples of the world firmly 
maintain that they are not striving 
for material gains but for the secur- 
ing of peace in the world, but since 
that also was the expressed aim in 
the war of 1914-1918 our conception 
of what constitutes peace will have 
to undergo a fundamental change. 
Hitherto every peace has been mis- 
used by all but a creative minority 
and, by the machinations of states- 
men or of capitalists, has been 
turned into an interval between two 
wars instead of a maturing peace.. 
Consequently the watchword of 
the new peace, which is already 
gestating in the present, will have to 
be vigilance, eternal vigilance, the 
same price as that exacted for free- 
dom. But let not people imagine 
that because they have decided that 
things will be different nothing will 
interfere or surprise them. Evil is 
a cunning fighter and, as already 
stated, it is fighting on its own 
ground, its chosen battle field. The 
lament of St. Paul is the lament of 
all struggling mortals: ‘‘The good 
that I would, that I do not; the evil 
that I would not, that I do.” It is 
because we are subject for a space to 
the limitations of the world and the 
flesh. Yet, there is cause for rejoic- 
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ing in the superiority of our equip- 
ment. We possess powers hidden 
for all time from the evil one, a con- 
sclousness sensitive to beauty, truth 
and courage and a memory that can 
recall its rightful home, its proud 
inheritance. We possess also an 
intelligence which directs us posi- 
tively and constructively, whereas 
the only achievement of evil is a 
destructive one. We struggle to 
build out of the present a future 
worthy of our consciousness or our 
conception of the mind and the will 
of God, a future suited to those who 
will succeed us, a future that shall 
keep them in mind of their lineage. 
And in so doing we strengthen our 
own souls, we shape them more subt- 
ly, we temper them more finely in 
the heat of the struggle. 

Let us hope, then, that there are 
no fatalists among us, people who say 
that the future will come anyway. 
The future of this world of men is 
not subject to an impersonal and 
unalterable fate, as some thinkers 
would have it; the future is in our 
own hands if we are responsible 
enough and brave enough to admit 
it. Each man holds the future in 
his hands like a clear crystal, and the 
religious man, the spiritual being, 
will need no gipsy or fortune-teller 
to paint and to people it for him ; 
he will not so shelve his own respon- 
sibility. Hold it up in your hands, 
O, Children of the Spirit, and look 
therein. If you see a future of ease 
and success, of wealth and popular- 
ity, free from all thought of the 
claims of God or of man upon you, 
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free from all obligation to return a 
little of the beauty and the wonder 
that has been showered upon you, 
free from all the pain which beauty 
and creativity inflict, so it will be 
and you wil. pass through life as 
a shadow over a field, unheeded. 
But if you see a hard road through 
waste or lonely places, if you sec 
yourself standing on a precipice that 
bewilders you with horror, if you see 
poverty, ostracism, worldly failure, 
know that it is milestoned with the 
bones of prophets and of saints, this 
way that lies before you, and set 
forth on it with high heart and sure 
tread,..it is the way of the Cross. 

But how many can face the future 
with courage or with hope? Has 
not religion been debased by those 
who had supposed that it would 
make life easy for them? How 
many people have drifted into apathv 
or unbelief -ecause they have found 
that, far from making life easier, 
religion has made it more difficult? 
As I saw it put somewhere, the whole 
point of religion is, not that it puts 
God on the side of men, Eut that it 
puts men on the side of God. 

Let us not imagine, then, that life 
or peace is gentle and easy. Life is 
war, struggle and pain. To te truly 
alive and not paralysed by success 
or pleasure cr self-interest is to suffer. 


The meaning of. life, in this world ' 


at least, is conflict. Here the Ger- 
manic thinkers with their esche- 
tological theories, their insistence 

on “Sturm und Drang,” are righ, 
© but notin the element to which they 
would confine them, Life at its fulles= 
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and most intense 1s conflict, for ‘‘ the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit and 
the sirit against the flesh.” And yet 
there is nc need that, as St. Paul 
affirms, they shculd be contrary one 
to tze other, for the flesh can be 
mad= to serve the spirit just as the ~ 
spiri tne flesh. Evil grows by what 
it feeds on and, finding no soil for 
its rzots, finding no nourishment for 
its craving, it withers and grows 
fain. Yes, that rearing lion can be 
resisced and starved into impotence, 
as Tas been shown in the story of 
certzin lives, whether of individuals 
or of mations. But it is insufficient 
to shun it or to connive at it, for it 
will se2k out other prey. Acquies- 
cenc2 .s also a sin. The history of 
the last twenty vears demonstrates 
clea-ly man’s proneness to dissociate 
him=el? from his fellows, whereas 
the whole lesson which we have to 
learn ts that of cur unity, and that 
what occurs in any place, material 
or spiritual, temporal or eternal, will 
hav= an endless series of repercus- 
sions 2lsewhere. The attitude of 
con~ivance, the policy of latsser-fatre, 
thes are the enemies of spiritual 
prozress. Man is too ready to agree 
thaz there will always be rogues, that 
the= will always be wars, that hus- 
bands will always run off with some- 
one else’s wife. Having driven evil 
out of heaven, the spirit of God was 
not content to leave it at large in a 
sphere that did not directly affect 
itself. It sought it out and to this 
day is striving to annihilate it. 

Let us then resolve to be vigilant. 
Let ts put forth every, good and 
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creative power that we possess. Let 
our hearts be so manned by the 
forces of purity, honesty and love 
that the enemy may batter there in 
vain. 

The tragedy of this conflict for 
the individual is that it takes place 
in the secret places of the spirit. 
On the battle fields of the world 
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men have won visible triumphs, and 
have been openly rewarded, but 
who shall crown the man who 
emerges shaken from this most bitter 
strife, doubting the truth of his 
victory ? What reward awaits those 
who labour through the dark night 
of the soul ?...The dawning of their 
own divinity. 

R. S. THOMAS 


INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. Arthur Farwell, who writes on 
“Science and Intuition ” in Tomorrow 
for April, describes a type of seership 
which he calls “intuition.” He has 
stumbled upon a technique by which, 
he claims, a knowledge beyond the 
reach of the reasoning mind can be 
tapped at will—a discovery neither so 
new, so generally applicable, nor so 
safe as he þelieves. 

His idea that “every intuition is an 
answer to. a question, or the solution 
of a problem,” an answer which may 
be deliberately sought and which may 
appear in any of a wide variety of 
forms, dwarfs hopelessly the concept 
of intuition as the faculty of inner, 
spiritual sight, through which direct 
and certain knowledge is obtainable, 
and Mr. Farwell includes loosely under 
the answers of intuition phenomena 
varying as widely as the “hunch” or 
inexplicable impulse, the symbolic or 
prophetic dream, “the spontaneous 
and compelling flash of truth” and 
“artistic, scientific, religious or other 
‘inspiration. ’”’ 

He well recognises that “reason’s 
extremity is intuition’s opportunity ” 
and that “the aspect of mind or 
intelligence within us which gives us 
the intuitive answer of truth has 


access to a region and principle entirely 
beyond the reach of the ordinary 
waking mind.” But to court the 
answer of intuition by “a dreamy 
state ” of mind is to invite just such 
psychic visions as Mr. Farwell describes 
and which he essayed to interpret 
symbolically. It is, moreover, to risk 
the grave dangers inseparable from 
passivity. 

Granting an “ Answering Intelligence 
within or accessible to us, of illimitable 
reach and irrefragable authority, ” 
still what Mr. Farwell calls ‘the intu- 
itive flash,” while it may light up 
momentarily a fragment of that field, 
stands to true intuition as the lightning 
flash on a dark night to the clear light 
of day. The clear and steady light of 
intuition is not so easily acquired as 
Mr. Farwell thinks. The psychic 
visions of ordinary seership and me- 
diumship are only too easily induced, 
though all too often at a price none can 
afford to pay. But true intuition 
belongs only to the man of superior 
calibre. If the time is at hand for the 
awakening of the ray of divine intu- 
ition—the spark which glimmers latent 
in the spiritual, never-erring perceptions 
of man and woman-—-the broad gate of 
abnormal psychic sensitiveness is also 
opening and well-meant but ill-conceiv- 
ed suggestions like those of Mr. Farwell 
are only too likely to add to the 
“many who go in thereat. ” 
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| PROLOGUE TO KARMA n 


I dwelt in a garden long ago, 

A lady in my own estate : 

I passed the smoothly flowing hours 

Weaving fancies in cool bowers, 

Or walking mid the flowery beds 

Showering kisses on their heads— 
O sweet, O sweet wes fate ! 


I cared not for the world outside, 
Where men are caught in hunger’s 
tide ; 


Are born to suffer ere they die. 
And when unto my garden came 
A wanderer.poor and sick and lame 
I bade him go. Why should 
not I? 


But when at night I had lain down 

I dreamt a thorn grew in my crown, 

Then fell upon my breast ; 

And thence it pierced, a vengeful 

dart, 

Into my much affrighted heart, 
Which nevermore had rest. 
No, nevermore had rest. 


The long night through my life was 
torn 
And when at last there shone the 
morn 


My garden all was gone. 
Instead I looked upon 

The wanderer poor and lame, 
All cold and dead. 


My aeart sank deep in shame,, 
He had not bled, 
But ebbed away in pain, 
Like moaning in the rain. 

I fed the stricken place, 

No more a child of grace. 

But deeing, homeless, see ! 

A vBion came to me— 

A bwrning strange desire. 

It =s Love’s winnowing fire, 

Tha- burned away my bosom’s dross, 

Revealing all the loss 

Of =elf-lived years. 

I bazhed my soul in tears, 
Yet in that instant rose 
With courage in my blood 
And thought of doing good. 


And as all sorrow goes 
Whaa one to serve is yearning, 
So 1 chrough other years 
This -esson have been learning ; 
Anc though no crown is on my head 
Anc. oft in weariness I tread my way, 
I knew Love’s labour is the best, 
That night must mingle with the day: 
I know that man is born for deeds 
Anc. with his life must pay 
For ell regardlessness and pain 
He =zuses to his fellow-man ; 
Or if through deeds he liveth 
well 
He does as Love’s companion 
dwell. 


WILLIAM EWART WALKAR 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


SCIENCE IN THE FUTURE * 


After all I have said, and in view of the experiences through which scientific progress 
has passed, we must admit that in no case can we rest assured that what is absolute in 


science to-day will remain absolute for all time. 


Though chance and miracle in the absolute sense are fundamentally excluded from 
science, yet science is confronted to-day, more than ever before perhaps, with a wide-spread 


belief in miracle and magic.—Max Planck, 


We have received the “ Transactions 
of a Conference of the Division for the 
Social and International Relations of 
Science ” issued by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
It contains many advanced ideas which 
will hearten all men of good-will. It 
includes a ‘‘ Declaration of Scientific 
Principles” with which no lover of 
philosophical, mystical and spiritual 
lore can find fault. Who can object to 
the proposition that “the pursuit of 
scientific enquiry demands complete 
intellectual freedom and unrestricted 
international exchange of knowledge ”’ ? 
But, in the past, science itself has 
restricted the expansion of knowledge ; 
when new ideas not very congenial to 
prevailing scientific views were present- 
ed, they were rejected off-hand—they 
were not given the consideration they 
deserved. 

If we go back to the last century we 
find that science kept itself busy and 
concerned itself only with examining 
the processes of gross matter with a 
view to defining the action of the Law 
of Causation and Determination in the 
visible universe. In 1893 we find a 
well-known man of science asserting at 
the session of the British Association 


that ‘‘ the nineteenth century had seen 
the completion of the great edifice of 
Physics.” He added that ‘‘all the 
laws of Nature had been discovered 
and catalogued. Nothing remained 
for the Physicists of the future but to 
repeat the experiments of the past. 
Perhaps some twentieth century Phys- 
icist might carry to four decimal places 
a determination which the nineteenth- 
century Physicist had left at three. ” 
These are the actual words, from a 
report made by Dr. Millikan. 

How quickly that smug view of 
Nature was overturned! Only two 
years later, in 1895, Roentgen showed 
his X-ray pictures. Immediately foll- 
owed Becquerel’s disclosure of radio- 
activity; then the Curies isolated 
radium ; Thomson came out with his 
Electronic theory of matter; and think 
of the work of Lorentz, of Rutherford, 
of Soddy! In r900 Dr. Milikan him- 
self performed his famous experiments 
upon the electron to measure its 
electric charge and won the Nobel 
Prize. That nineteenth-century sci- 
entist who opined that all the laws of 
Nature had been discovered and cat- 
alogued took no note of a prophecy 
that had been made in 1888 :— 


* The Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science: Science and World 


Order. ( Burlington House, London W. 1. 5s.) 
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We are at the very close oz the cycle of 
5,000 years of the present Aryan Kaliyuga; 
and between this time and 1897 there will be 
a large rent made in the Veil cf Nature, and 
materialistic science will receive a death- 
blow.—H. P. Blavatsky. (The Secret Doctrine, 
I, 612) 

Neither the advance of science itself 
nor the work of the Psychical Researcher, 
whose Society also remained surroundad 
by the fogs cf ignorance and prejudice, 
made the ordinary scientist sufficiently 
humble to look in the direction whence 
came that prophecy so soon and so 
spectacularly fulfilled. 


But much of the dogmatic attitude 
of the scientists of the last century 
should be forgiven them. They were 
fighting religious bigotry, familiar with 
the fact that men of quest and research 
of earlier generations had been per- 
secuted by the organized churches. 
Nevertheless it was unfortunate that 
their reaction against and opposition 
to religion, however natural because of 
the cruel persecution anc the brutal 
fanaticism of the churches, led to a 
complete severance between religion 
and science. 

In the ancient world of Egypt, of 
Chaldea, of Aryavarta, students of 
religion were dispassionate and logical 
thinkers, patient experimenters. Their 
ways and methods of experimentation 
were different, no doubt, from those of 
the modern observer. But there can 
be no question that they were patient 
researchers, seekers after truth, advan- 
cing the cause of knowledge. It was 
only with the rise to power oi theolo- 
gians and churchmen that religion 
became a matter of blind beliei— 
dogmatic assertion by the priest and 
submissive acceptance by the laity. 

The grand idea on which the science 
of religion was founded was that Law 
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goverred the visible and the invisible 
cosmos; priestcraft substituted for 
it suderstitions—the brood of an 
amtkLrcpomorphic whimsical God whose 
judgements might not be questioned, 
whose will must be obeyed, which 

judgment and wil were known but to . 
the professional priest. | 


Witi the rise of modern knowledge, 
ore oj its first deductions to become 
pcp4ler was this ancient idea of Law. 
Macerm science restored Law as the 
gcverLing power ci and in the universe. 
The iaherent reasonableness of the 
trath that Law governed the known 
ard the unknown processes of Nature 
app2a_ed to human conscience. The 
veice of conscience exerts a more 
pctent influence than even the voice of 
m.nd, especially with large masses of 
mər, wao instinctively examine the 
velidi.y of every idea at the bar of 
ccnsciznce. Whatever opposition to 
modem science exists today arises out 
of tne legitimate revolt of the human 
conscience, which cannot accept the 
dictum that scierce has no relation to 
morals, that its function is to spread 
krowledge irrespective of the evil 
ccnsequences such knowledge may 
produce. For example, not all scientists 
seo ths necessity of setting their house 
in order, even now, when they are 
charged with a share of the responsibil- 
ity fcr the wicsed use made of the 
fincinzs and teachings of science. 


Moral considerations have always 
piaved a leading rôle in human history 
anc so it is essential that the great 
scientists of the world assume respon- 
sibility for the release of findings whose 
application can obstruct the rhythmic 
progress of the human race. It is a 
welzone sign, therefore, that at one of 
the sessions of the Conferenee’a French 
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savant, M. le Capitaine H. Bernard, 
quoted Montaigne in support of this 
idea—‘‘Sctence sans conscience west que 
ruine de l’dme.”’ 


But Science is not likely to acknowl- 
edge the intimate relation between the 
spread of scientific knowledge and 
human morality. Science will shoulder 
this responsibility only when it has 
come to recognise that the Law of 
Cause and Effect extends to the mental 
and moral spheres and that its working 
is not confined to physics and to phys- 
iology alone. 

Modern science has extended the 
boundaries of the realm of matter. 
But it has not yet come to concern 
itself with the rest of the three worlds 
—the Trilokas of the Hindu philosopher. 
The world of matter has expanded to 
encompass invisibility, but modern 
science does not concern itself with the 
second of the three worlds, that of 
morals. The ancient scientists exam- 
ined the activity of Law in the sphere 
of human morals, which their modern 
heirs are not doing in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. And naturally, therefore, the 
third or the highest of the Trilokas, the 
world of Spirit or Atman, is not 
touched. 

Modern science is experimenting with 
invisible matter, sukshma, that which 
Paracelsus called astral or starry 
matter; it is experimenting also with 
that energy called Prana which gives 
to matter its cohesive and disinte- 
grating powers. In a new civilisation 
we shall need new knowledge. Physics, 
which has done such wonderful things 
in the realm of practical engineering 
and which is now dealing with the 
constituents of the invisible realm, 
would gain most profoundly if the 
future .physicists, of India at least, 
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were to accept as a scientificaxiom the 
truth of the moral order of the 
universe, and thus linked up the second 
world of ethics, of morality, of thought- 
will-feeling, with that of electrons and 
protons. 


If it is necessary for the betterment 
of our future that the poet and the 
philosopher join hands, it is indeed 
more necessary for the building of a 
better social order that scientist and 
mystic, physicist and metaphysician, 
psychologist and occultist come to- 
gether to pool their knowledge and to 
draw from it as from a common store. 
What is it that we are asking for? 
Simply this: let modern scientists 
accept and demonstrate that Law is at 
work in the manifestation of human 
emotions, personal and collective, and 
that the Teaching of the Great Buddha 
is axiomatic—Hatred ceaseth not by 
hatred but by Love. He said that that 
was the Eternal Law. 

The danger to be avoided by rising 
scientists is the danger of dogmatism. 
Who has not heard the stories of 
Galileo and of Benjamin Franklin, of 
Professor Hare of Philadelphia and of 
Wiliam Crookes of London: and of our 
own countryman—Jagadish Chandra 
Bose. The rising scientist must learn 
to look outside of his own special 
branch of study, especially in the 
direction of the world of Psychic Forces 
and Psychic Intelligences. If scientists 
accept the truth that Cause and Effect 
function in the moral universe, that 
evolution does not stop with the human 
brain, they will soon deduce that the 
Perceiver of all perceptions is also an 
evolving, an unfolding entity. Perfected 
Souls—-call them Rishis, Mahatmas 
—are great scientists, scientists pay 
excellence. They, having realized im- 
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mortality in and of self-consciousness, 
cannot be dead. And certainly They 
would instruct worthy minds as strong 


in morals as in reasoning. We need _ 


researchers endowed with a perception 
of their moral responsibility, eager to 
learn the Great Wisdom, Maha Vidya, 
from such Teachers, Is this idea nct 
implicit in these words of the celebrated 
Max Planck? 


At this present moment of time and space 
the human intellect as we know it mzy 
possibly not be the highest type of intellect 
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in existence. Higher intelligences may exist 
in oher places or may appear in other epochs. 
Arc ths intellectual level of these beings may 
be zs much above ours as ours is above the 
pr>-9zca. Then it may well happen that 
beiœce the penetrating eye of such intell- 
igenes even the most fleeting moment of 
mcrtal thought, zs well as the most delicate 
vibration in the ganglia of the human brain, 
coid Le followed in each case, and that the 
creativ2 work of our mortal geniuses could 
be zrovel by such an intelligence to be 
subect to unalterable laws, just as the 
teE-zope of the astronomer traces the links 
of tie manizold movement of the spheres. 


JAPAN’S NEW DRDER* 


It is a measure of current interna- 
tional values that the title of this book, 
published under the auspices of the 
American Coyncil of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Inc., should obscure 
the travail of China, which is the 
victim, by emphasising the tug-of-war 
between America and Japan for China’s 
material and spiritual dominatior:. 
Although of topical interest, it is gct 
up and presented in a pleasing, even 
sumptuous, format. Wzritten with 
admirable lucidity, the book combines 
academic rectitude with judicial 
balance. 

The book is divided into three parts 
followed by a short conclusion and 
many appendices containing extracts 
from public documents. An imposinz 
but monotonous catalogue of American 
rights and interests in China is fur- 
nished in the first two sections; and 2 
painfully meticulous account of how 
they have suffered attrition during the 
Sino-Japanese hostilities completes 
what is intended to be a sombre 
picture of Japanese disregard of inter- 


‘netoral law and treaty rights. 


But 
the point is slurred that the first 
exp oiters of China got in by ‘force 
miz2u-e and have been maintaining 
themselves by a Diktaf, and not by a 
free treaty freely negotiated with the 
hepless nationals of that land. Reading 
the aithcr’s account of how foreign 
rigāts in China arose, one gets the 
impression that they were designed 
m)-e for China’s advantage than for 
that of the foreigners. This is the 
head ard front of the democracies’ 
ofence to the conscience of the world 
tod=y . and it finds different expression 
in diffarent contexts. 

Japar’s New Order in East Asia is 
urcotbtecly a psychological swindle. 
But iz can never be countered by 
Western tvofessions of the rule of law, 
th2 sanctity of treaties, free trade, eg 
hoz genus omne. Japan has been an 
apt pupil of the West. The last to 
emt=r the field, she has displayed a 
morality as shady as that of her exem- 
plaz. Her geography, moreover, gave 
her certain advantages which she was 


* The United States and Japan's New Order. Ey WILLIAM C. JoHNsTone. (Oxford 


University Press, New York. $3.00 ) 
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not slow to capitalise. The course of 
events between the two world-wars left 
her free to pursue her expansion and 
consolidation by turns. It was not 
till the crowning blow at Pearl Harbour 
that the world realised the full intent 
of Japan’s vaulting ambition. 

It is this background of the last 
twenty-five years that is sketched in 
this book, but almost exclusively from 
the American point of view. Apart 
from the loss of prestige, the total loss 
to American interests in China is widely 
estimated to range from 50 to 250 
million dollars. 

In the last part, the author examines 
the policy of the American Government 
in its dealings with Japan. He ac- 
counts for its infirmity of purpose by 
suggesting an ideological as well as a 
realistic reason. America was tied 
down by its own loudly professed 
pacifist tradition in international affairs. 
Furthermore, a war in the Pacific 
without previous cohesion among the 
powers making common cause would 
give all the strategic advantage to the 
latest of the aggressors. It was doubted 
further if the Americans would fight 
over an issue of petty economic and 
doubtful moral value. Hence the 
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American administration vacillated and 
contented itself with vigorous, if long- 
winded, protests. 

In the short concluding section, the 
author essays the delicate task of 
formulating an enduring Far-Ezastern 
policy for America, as a counter-blast 
to Japan’s “New Order in Asia.” 
Writing before the outbreak of the 
Pacific conflict, the author is bold 
enough to suggest “appeasing ”?” Japan 
within limits. Though this is mo- 
tivated by the desire to ensure a “free” 
China with its doors wide open for all 
“legitimate ” trade and exploitation, 
there is the welcome recognition. that 
the ultimate solution can come only 
from a strong, independent China. 

As the war is taking its course, it is 
futile to speculate on the shape of the 
peace that is to come. But there is no 
disguising the fact that authoritative 
pronouncements are either ambiguous 
in the old style, or disquieting in the 
new. As the war-potential of democ- 
racies mounts up, they tend, perhaps 
unconsciously, to assume the mantle 
of the Bourbons, who “learned 
nothing, and forgot nothing!’’ That 
presents a bleak prospect not only for 
China but for the world. 

P. MAHADEVAN 


THE SUNDARA-KANDA OF THE RAMAYANA * 


The Research Department of the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, has been 
doing for the Ramayana exactly what 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona has been doing for 
the Mahabharata. Decades of scholarly 
effort in elucidating finally reliable 


texts of the two ancient epics from the 
medley of divergent manuscripts are 
resulting in the issue of ponderous 
volumes like the present one, laden 
with the fruits of judicious scholarship 
and careful research. The authorities 
of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, started 


* Ramayana of Valmiki (in its North-Western Recension ): Sundara-Kanda. Critically 
edited for the first time from original manuscripts and supplied with an Introduction by 


ViIsHVA-BANDHU SHASTRI. 
Research Department, Lahore. Rs. 7/8) 


(D. A. V. College Sanskrit Series, Nọ. 18, D. A. V. College 
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work about twenty years ago on an 
authoritative edition of the Ramayana 
in its North-Western textual tradition 
and the present volume, the eighteenth 
‘in the series, comprises the Sundara- 
Kanda. 


In the case of ancient works like the 
Ramayana and the Maehabrarata, it is 
inevitable, particularly in view of the 
manner in which the hand-written texzs 
have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, that there should 
have crept in scriptorial and other 
divergences to give rise, at tkis 
distance of time, to suspicions as to 
the exact extent end character of tke 
original texts. In oral transmission, 
minor vocal variations are more than 
probable and exigencies of time and 
place in the course of recitation may 
well have rendered omissions and 
interpolations almost inevizable. Thet 
is the price which ancient works have 
to pay for their ege. Thus it is that 
South India has is individual textual 
tradition. of the Ramayaa, just zs 
Bengal has its own. The crizical scholar 
is naturally therefore d-awn to a 
comparative stucy of the various 
manuscripts with a view to clarifying 
the text and freeing it of suspected 
and provable impurities. 


The present recension of the Sundara- 
Kanda has been prepared fter a cars- 
ful comparative study of a number of 
manuscripts available in North-West 
India. The Editor’s Introduction ex- 
plains the editorial technique adopted 
and a mere glance at his comparative 
tables is convincing of the tnorouganess 
and care with which the work has been 
executed. The North-Eastern or Bengal 
and the Southern recensions have also 
been comparatively examined and tie 
deviations, textual as well as scriptorial, 
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carecully clarified and indicated. The 
textual editing: of such works as 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
is mo small responsibility and Shri 
Vishbva-Bandhu Shastri has undoubt- 
edlr brought to bear judicious and — 
carelul attention, enormous patience, 
indefatigable effort and extraordinary 
schalarship in preparing the present 
volume. 


Eat something has to be said regar- 
ding the scriptorial presentation of the 
text The Editor states in his Introduc- 
ticr that owirg to inter-vocable 
coalescence “a Sanskrit text sometimes 
bezames a subject of difficult and 
doubtful comprekension” and that 
thetsfore “‘a system of showing every 
vozible separately while retaining 
Sandhi has been devised and followed.” 
Tc yes accustomed to reading the 
Sanzkrit compounds and other gram- 
mzfcal expressions in their natural and 
undevided form, with the various forms 
wrt ten together according to the rules 
of coalescence, the present manner is 
inecavenient for quick optical grasp. 
It eso is likely tc give riseto doubts 
aba_t the grammatical relation of a 
parcicular pada to the remaining padas 
unt. second thought or closer observa- 
ticr comes to the reader’s rescue. This 
happens particularly in the division of 
cox.pounds and the separation of the 
pr2tosition from the main body of the 
pradicative words. The grammatical 
um:y in which the various components 
of a compound are bound up and the 
close relation which subsists between 
thə prepositional prefix and the princi- 
pal predicate are necessarily reflected as 


. much in their scriptorial juxtaposition 


as ic. their combined vocalisation. The 
separation o2 the syllables after due 
observance of the rules of-coalescer.ce 
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strikes one as artificial and unnatural. 
Unless vocalised together and in one 
breath they grate harshly upon the ear 
and lose all the music and the mellif- 
Iuence for which the Sanskrit tongue 
is so well known. 

But this is a minor point when we 


Rammohan Roy and America. By 
ADRIENNE Moore. (Satis Chandra 
Chakravarti, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
air, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Cloth, 
Rs. 2/8; Paper, Rs. 2/-) 

Wide and diligent research has 
obviously gone into this well-docu- 
mented thesis for the M. A. degree of 
the Columbia University. The winn- 
owing of the material that might bear 
on the influence which that spiritual 
stalwart Raja Rammohan Roy may 
have had in the U. S. A. between 1816 
and 1836 or r840 seems to have been 
thorough. That the grain is at least 
quantitatively disproportionate to the 
chaff—considerably more than half the 
book being given to the bibliography— 
is only to be expected. If the avail- 
able evidence were more conclusive the 
thread would certainly have been 
picked up by previous delvers into the 
sources of American Transcenden- 
talism. Miss Moore rests her case largely 
on presumptions, but they are strong 
ones. 

The book is published at the instance 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 
partly out of Rammohan Roy Cen- 
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consider the monumental work which 
Shri Vishva-Bandhu Shastri has done 
in so ably editing the Sundara-Kanda 
of the Ramayana. Shri Shastri and 
the authorities of the D. A. V. College 
deserve congratulations from every 
lover of Sanskrit, 


V. M. INAMDAR 


tenary funds. It is not quite free from 
inaccuracies; among them one that 
certainly calls for qualification, namely, 
the suggestion that Rammohan Roy’s 
translations from the Sanskrit “‘ rnarked 
the beginning of Bengali literature, ”’ 
Such a slip may be forgiven a foreigner, 
however, for the sake of Miss Moore's 
amply proved interest in her subject. 

And yet—her treatment leaves one 
vaguely disappointed. To study the 
early nineteenth-century Indian leader 
with an open mind is to recognize in 
some measure his greatness. Miss Moore 
accepts his designation as the “ Father 
of Modern India,’’ but her “ Estimate 
of Rammohan Roy,” a rather short 
but highly informative biographical 
sketch, may seem to the enthusiast to 
err, 1f at all, on the side of meticulous 
objectivity. Miss Moore will avoid the 
ire of the iconoclast who looks askance 
at enthusiasm in a biographer. But 
Rammohan Roy is no ordinary subject 
of biography; he towers above our 
pygmy generation as he towered above 
his own. A little hero-worship at a 
worthy shrine would do our sordid 
modern world no harm. | 


PH. D. 
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The Book of Mencius {Abridged ). 
Translated from the Chinese by LIONEL 
GILES. (Wisdom of the East Series, 
John Murray, London. 3s. 6d.) 


This addition to the Wisdom of the 
Fast Series is welcome, and Dr. Giles 
is to be congratulated on having done 
a difficult task with discrimination. 

The form of the series has necess- 
itated drastic abridgment, and the 
present volume of I20 pages is a 
translation of little more than half the 
original. There is no index and the 
notes are reduced to a minimum. Dr. 
Giles’s book, therefore, does not purport 
to help in the elucidaticn of the 
Chinese text, or to guide the serious 
student of the philosophy cf Mencius. 
It is intended as an introduction only, 
and, as such, with the translator’s 
succinct preface, it succeeds well. Many 
of the passages omitted can ill be 
spared, but those wnich Dr. Giles has 
selected are those best calculated to 
interest the average reader without 
giving confusing proper names or long 
quotations. 


Very little historical] record of Mencius 
has come down to us. He was born 
about the vear 372 B. c., and was thus 
contemporary with Aristctle. At that 
time, the feudal system of China was 
nearing its end in civil war and 
wide-spread distress, to be replaced 
by the despotism which persisted 
until recent times. The ‘country was 
divided into a number of petty states, 
each nominally feudal but really inde- 
pendent and struggling for supremacy ; 
and in the resulting wers the people 
suffered as an agricultural population 
in such circumstances always must. 

It was the sufferings of the people 
that inspired the teacking of Mencius. 
At the age of forty he emerged trom an 
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obscurity on which nothing but tradi- 
ticn throws any light, and spent about 
twerty ‘years in going from State to 
Stzt2, exhorting the rulers to good 
government. “Give the people a 
chance,” he taught. ‘‘ Abolish famine 
by vise laws and mild taxation, and 
multitudes will flock to enjoy your rule 
wh cò will thus by degrees be extended 
ind=fnitely.’’ Mencius hated war as 
thoigh he himself were one of the 
suffering peasants, and denounced as 
the worst of eriminals those responsible 
for t He was an idealist. “All men 
are torn good,” he held, “and only 
beceme evil as the result of adverse 
circamstances.’’ There is much wis- 
dom: here. The peasant farmer is too 
occtpied with his work to bother about 
politics, and Chinese revolutions have 
beer caused rather ty empty stomachs 
than ty negligent rulers. 

Mencius records little about religion, 
thouwzh evidence of a belief in God, as 
distinct from ‘‘ Heaven” occurs at 
inter zels. That such references indicate 
a ‘“‘pecsonal”’ god, as Dr. Giles states 
in the preface, is, however, not obvious. 

Wak the idealism of Mencius was 
ming-ed sound common-sense, as is 
showa by the laws that he advocated. 
His advice, however, failed to produce 
any change, and at the age of sixty 
he retired and spent the remaining 
twenty years of his life in recording his 
experzences and his coctrines, hoping, 
no doakt, to give to posterity the help 
that ns contemporaries had rejected. 

In a short review it is impossible 
even to outline precisely a subject of 
great ZaScination, but those who read 
Dr. Gie3’s book should be encouraged 


to punte a study attractive alike to 
students of philosophy and of Chinese 


history. as 
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Villages and Towns as Social Patt- 
erns: A Siudy im the Processes and 
Forms of Societal Transformation and 
Progress. By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 
( Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Co., 
Ltd., 15, College Square, Calcutta. 
Rs. 15/- ) 

Those who are acquainted with the 
voluminous writings of Sarkar know 
What to expect from him—a mine of 
information and scholarly treatment. 
It is not possible within a short compass 
to indicate the innumerable social 
topics this book covers. Its object is 
to describe and to analyse the processes 
and the forms through which society 
passes in villages or towns, as it evolves 
from stage to stage. For this purpose, 
villages and towns from all over the 


world are passed in review, the reason 


being that in the interest of formulating 
a scientific theory the data should 
represent the most diverse grades and 
phases of development. The task is 
colossal, and only a rnuch-travelled 
and well-read man like our author, 
who has devoted his life to a wide and 
intensive study of social problems, is 
qualified to attempt it. Comparative 
statistical data in regard to conditions 
prevailing in India, America, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and 
Russia are given. Besides, the views 
of eminent thinkers and writers in some 
non-English European languages are 
marshalled and discussed, which will 
be of help to the research scholar who 
may not otherwise have access to their 
views owing to the language barrier. 

Amongst the beliefs that the author 
develops are :— 

1.—Human relations, whether in 
villages or towns, are, generally speak- 
ing, the same and exhibit the same 
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kind of change and development, any 
difference between the forms found in 
villages and those in towns being more 
a matter of degree than a difference in 
kind. 


2.—It is hardly possible to establish 
a monistic interpretation of social 
phenomena. Complex as they are, it is 
necessary to postulate a plurality of 
causes for them if they are to be 
adequately explained. 

3.—Progress, a study of which is the 
chief theme of this book, does not 
consist, as is usually thought, in 
approximating a goal, for then once 
the goal is reached, there can be no 
such thing as progress. Progress, on 
the contrary, is endless, indeterrninate, 
always in the form of a disequilibrium 
or struggle between good and evil and 
the choice of the good under the 
circumstances. It is, therefore, in the 
nature of an adventure, moving from 
one creative social experiment in 
reconstruction to another. 


The book is full of important 
observations and discussions which, 
whether acceptable or not, must be 
taken into account by the student of 
sociology. It is of vital interest also 
to a wider circle of readers, more 
especially in India, which is at the 
parting of the ways and where decisions 
of far-reaching consequence have to be 
taken regarding the social, political, 
economic and educational reorganisa- 
tion of the country. In regard to all 
these spheres sufficient material for 
thought and guidance will be found in 
it. In a country lke ours, where 
there is dearth of original literature 
on topics such as these, this book is 
indeed welcome. If, however, one may 
indulge in criticism of a work which 
cannot but evoke admiration for its 
wide erudition and sound matter-of- 
fact attitude, it is that it inclines to be 
verbose and pedantic. Otherwise it is 
a standard work of the first rank and 
value. 
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My Life: A Fragment. By MAULANA 
MOHAMED ALI ; edited by AFZAL IQBAL. 
(Shaikh Muhemmad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. Rs, 5/4) 


The autobiographical sketch which 
has led the editor of this book to give 
it this title was not intended by the 
author to be published as such. 
Mohamed Ali set out to write a simple 
exposition of Islam for the ‘‘man in 
the street.” As introductory to this 
he started by relating his own religious 
experience from childhood up. This 
essentially preliminary portion of the 
work was to have been followed by 
three other parts which were to deal 
entirely with an exposition of Islam. 
But unfortunately, due to lack of time 
owing to his busy public life, the 
author could not proceed with his task 
beyond a few pages of the second part, 
which are published in this book as an 
appendix, and which deal chiafly with 
the genesis and growth of the mis- 
understanding which now exists be- 
tween Islam and the West. 


Those who are acquainted only with 
the public career of Mohamed Ali little 
know how deeply religious he was. 
He was intensely devoted to Islam and 
expected that when the prevailing mis- 
understanding in the West against it 
was removed, Islam would have amuch 
greater following in the West and 
elsewhere. 


According to him, the essence of 
Islam was that 


India and a New Civitisation. By 
RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.A., M.SC., PH.D. 
(Prabasi Press, 120/2 Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. Rs. 3/- or 5s.) 

The survival and progress of a social 

group depend largely upon its adapta- 


the sntire universe was one. The unity 
of tre Creator postulated the unity of His 
cree_on and all was one vast Theocracy 
witL Allah for its :ng and man for his 
eartily Viceregent. 

Man had been endowed with a will 
of Hs own. But once he chose to 
setre none but God and completely 
surrendered himself to his Maker he 
became the Viceregant of God and had 
the ‘ull force of the universe at his 
bac: Tis is what gave limitless 
coursge and dynamic to the true 
follcver., i 

B= ieving thus that all things were 
under the rule of Gcd, the author sees 
notl=ng but crass materialism in the 
sepazition which is made in the West 
of P=itics from Religion. He finds in 
it ar attempt to dismiss God to the 
realz of the spirit, in order to let loose 
on “Le world narrow nationalism, 
racia‘sm, exploitation and imperialism. 
True Religion, on the contrary, will 
regar— no law other than the law of 
God aad no will other than His will in 
whatzver sphere, and will recognise no 
distirction between man and man, for 
all in God’s universe are one. 

How attractive a religion is when 
expot-ded by a devout follower as 
compared with the dry bones and 
pervezsions one finds in expositions by 
those sutside the foid! The editor is 
to be thanked for his labour of love. 
We lIcck forward to his collection of 
Mohamed A:i’s writings and speeches. 

. BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


tion te changing environment and its 
reorientation in the light of its philo- 
sophiccl scientific, literary and artistic 
progress. The Hindu civilisation, with 
a distiazt cultural pattern of its own, 
has a ling historical past and’ despite 
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the cross-currents of Muslim invasions 
of the twelfth century and the slow 
but steady percolation of Western 
thought and culture of later days, the 
Hindu culture has been able to preserve 
its integrity, though in a new form. 
It is the author’s thesis in the present 
book that since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, India has been 
evolving a new civilisation out of the 
integration of different cultural ideals, 
the outcome of the fusion of the older 
Hindu civilisation with the Muslim and 
Western cultures which were brought 
into contact with it by political and 
economic forces on the one hand and 
by the dawn of a new renaissance 
expressing itself in the recognition of 
new social values, ideals and aims, on 
the other. 

Viewing the rise of this renascent 
civilisation against the background of 
its past cultural achievement, the 
author examines the historical devel- 
opment, the main cultural traits and the 
outstanding contribution of each of the 
constituents’ of this new civilisation, 
and traces its manifestations in the 


The Political Philosophies Since 1905. 
Vol. II, Part IHI. By BENOY Kumar 
SARKAR, M. A., DR. H.C. (Motilal Ba- 
narsidass, Saidmitha Street, Lahore. 
Rs. 5/- ) 

Philosophy, says the ancient adage, 
bakes no bread, but it has moulded the 
mind of whole peoples and has function- 
ed as a very high explosive in the affairs 
of mankind. The wit of Voltaire was 
the corrosive that ate away obscurant- 
ism and superstition. (Alas, only for 
his generation! Every generation needs 
its Voltaire.) The maxims of Rousseau, 
such as ‘‘ Man is born free and is every- 
where in’ ehains” released forces that 
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religious, the reformist, the educational, 
the industrial and the political move- 
ments of the last 150 years. A civilisa- 
tion which is a blend of all that is high 
and ennobling in the East and the 
West, an integration of the subjective 
and the objective views of life, a rec- 
onciliation between moral achievement 
and material success and a happy 
mean between untiring activity and 
sober contemplation—that is what this 
new and more properly scientific civi- 
lisation promises to be. 

The author is not oblivious of the 
fact that the realisation of such a 
civilisation in India depends first and 
foremost upon the establishment of a 
government of, for and by the people 
and all the benefits which such a 
government can give. The main 
argument of the book will surely be 
lost if it be complacently assumed that 
India is going to develop such a civilisa- 
tion, for her and the world’s salvation, 
without our first striving to achieve 
that which is its prime condition-— 
national freedom. 

V. M.I. 


culminated in the French Revolution 
and the ushering in of democracy as a 
vital factor in the present era. 

Against the democratic order with 
Rousseau as its inspiring source, the 
German people have been fired by 
Nietzsche. The defects of an imper- 
fect democracy, the easy expansion 
of Europe’s domination, the march 
of science and invention, the un- 
dreamt of acceleration in production 
released an exhilaration of spirit which 
clothed itself in the audacities of 
Nietzsche. The ethic of humility, self- 
surrender, purity, poverty etc., was 
swept away as unworthy of conquering 
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races and smacking of the defeatist 
mentality of the downtrodden Jews. 
The will to power became the ideal of 
a whole generation of Germans. The 
dreams of Nietzsche are being tested on 
the batile fields of the world today. 
Philosophy then is nota matter concern- 
ing small ineffective coteries but is the 
most powerful social force known to 
mankind. The world has to decide 
between Rousseau and Nietzsche today, 
between equality of rights and duties 
for all people and a hierarchical order 
of races and classes. 


What are the major factors governing 
the world situation ? Population, race, 
the scientific technique of production 
and destruction, nationality, inequality 
of peoples and classes, anc. ideologies 
governing the outlook of whole masses 
form the ground-work and set the 
direction of world forces. Over-popula- 
tion seeking outlet, under-population 
inviting settlement, the urge for raw 
materials and markets, furnish the 
motive forces of colonisation and 
of war. A world population treaty 
binding all organised peoples to 
maintain a certain optimum population 
seems to some sociologists the necessary 
foundation of perpetual peace. This 
involves the vexed problems of femin- 
ism, birth-control, the sacred rights of 
individual liberty and so on. There is 
the further problem of improving man- 
kind through planned mating. Further, 
the mutual attitude of races constitutes 
another well-nigh fatal question. The 
present world-leadership would rather 
perish in ignoring it than surrender 
inherited prejudice. What is the truth 
of the matter? What is the report of 
Ethnology, Anthropology, Biology and 
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Ps, chology? It is being elicited in a 
conaused tangle of controversy by the 
sants of the world. 

These and related problems vital to 
the welfare of humanity are mentioned 
in tzis book by Dr. Sarkar. The book 
is more a reference work, an annctated 
biklography of a very large number of 
impcrtant works, the summaries rang- 
ing xom a few pages to a few lines each, 
that. a systematic political philosophy 
in she strict sense. Readers looking 
for theories of the state, the meaning 
of lew ard right, the place of force in 
the zonstitution of the state etc., will 
be c:sappointed. All social problems 
are [sted and many prominent thinkers 
are tuoted and commented upon. The 
pase-on of the undertaking lies in the 
direction of proving the equality of 
Asiaz peoples to any in Europe and 
America. The author has a way of 
coining peculiar terms, for instance, 
de-imperialisation end de-albinisation 
to mean the fall of empires and the 
humiliation of white peoples! He 
refers to great thinkers like Dewey as 
‘“‘ word-goods’’! One notes with regret 
that =o widely read a scholar should 
show a sad provincialism. Bengalicism, 
the “=xpansion’’ of Bengal after 1905 
(compared to the expansion of Japan 
since that year!), Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda World Empire, these figure in 
his imagination exactly as empire and 
white supremacy figure in the imagina- 
tion of Westerners. The hate reaction 
holds us prisoner to the thing we would 
aboliz-. We must rise above the tu- 
mult -f surface agitation to reflect the 
sereni-y of the spiritual heaven, if we 
would persuade. l 
M. A. VENKATA RAO 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Eiching of a Tormented Age. By 
Hs1ao Cu’ren. (P. E. N. Books, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s.). 
This little book contains six short essays 
on the literary revolution that is now 
taking place in China. The ancient 
style of the Classics, a thorough knowl- 
edge of which was formerly essential to 
scholarship and to official position and 
which bore little relation to the spoken 
language, has given way during the 
past few years to a simple style 


Is This the Christianity of the Bible? 
By F. TuHropuitus. (P. K. Sircar, 
The Educational Book Co., 5/1, Purna 
Banerjee Lane, Dacca. Rs. 2/- or 4s.) 
The author of the book is more than 
pained to see that Christianity in 
practice is not what it ought to be and 
he attributes with singular vehemence 
the present chaotic condition of the 
world to man’s moral and spiritual 
downfall in the matter of animal slaugh- 
ter for food. The underlying premise 
is that “it is food which plays the most 


Palini: The Sacred Hill of Muruga. 
By J. M. SoMASUNDARAM PILLAI. 
(Sri Dandayuthapani Swami Devasth- 
anam, Palni. As. 12), Palni is a 
sacred place of pilgrimage in South 
India. The presiding deity, Shri 
Dandayuthapani Swami, is described 
as “a personal god to every Hindu... 
irrespective of sectional differences.” 
The present monograph, issued more or 
less as a guide to the devotee, is full of 


based on the latter. The result has 
been stupendous. Education has been 
brought within reach of millions who 
before would have been illiterate, and 
a vast new literature has sprung into 
being. Mr. Hsiao has a terse and lucid 
style. His description of the movement 
and his criticism of various forms of the 
new literature, essay, poetry, drama 
and fiction, are of particular interest 
to those who knew the China of yester- 
day. 

LOE oe H. 


important part in the formation of 
man’s true character.” Unnecessary 
quotation fills a large part of the book 
and is responsible for confusion of 
argument. The style of writing, the 
treatment of the subject-matter, the 
irreverent and bellicose attitude from 
end to end, and, above all, misprints 
in profusion despite three pages of 
Errata are features which can suc- 
cessfully challenge the most deter- 
mined and persevering of reviewers. 

VY. M. I. 


information both geographical and 
historical about the sacred shrine. The 
intending pilgrim will find in it all that 
he might want to know about the 
shrine and its management. The illus- 
trations are attractive. A translation 
by Shri J. M. Nallaswami Pillai of 
Tiru-Murugarrup-padai, an idyll from 
the archaic Tamil anthology, the 
Patiuppattu, is included as an appendix. 

V. M. I. 
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Aryan and Semetic Cultures and 
Religions. By Burarr Kiama. (Pub- 
lished by the Author, Hafizabad, 
Dist. Gujranwala, Panjab). This small 
book, dedicated to the memory bf 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, is refresa- 
ingly forthright in its approach, if 
provocative in some of its conclusions. ` 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, for 
example, would all protest classification 
as religions of autocratic tendency as 
contrasted with the mcre democratic 
concepts of the Aryan faiths. Among 
these Shri Rama includes Bucdhism, 
Zoroastrianism and the Greek, Roman, 
Scandinavian and Egyptian religions, as 
well as Hinduism. And Shri Rama’s 


INDIA AND 


The March 1942 number of Life and 
Leiters Today, edited by Robert Herring 
and exclusively devotec to India, 
contains the following :— 


-In short, whatever is offered is offered 
‘in the spirit that has characcerized British 
rule in that country—a spirit lacking 
understanding and vision an the one hand 
and courage and even expeciency cn the 
other. We ourselves may not find it paradox- 
ical that we stand as champicns in Europe 
of a liberty we refused India; we ourselves 
may cheerfully endure our own habits of 
belated and makeshift compromise ; but they 
are not necessarily endearing to a race of 
another cast of mind, and it is as some 
contribution to a more general understanding 
of that mind that this number :s preserted. 


The issue is given mostly to cultural 
subjects, tea-table talk, decorations on 
a building whose foundations are 
unsound—but there are two articles 
which get down to fundamental issues, 
S. Rajandram’s on “ Britain’s Blind 
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drestic soluticn of the education 
pkcolem-—takinz the children out of 
their homes at a very early age and 
turing them over to national training 
hazes for upbringing—is not likely to 
be very popular. Human mind does 
not as the author claims, work “in a 
puzzly mechanical way’ and the 
average home, with all its admitted 
detects, still can give the child, offset- 
ting to some extent the superstitions 
wh ca it fastens upon him, something 
wittout which life would be bleak 
inds=d. Anda better field for charac- 
ter-Luilding thar. the home at its best 
has et to be discorered. 


E. H. 


EN SLAND 


Eye’ to the real character of the 
India- National Ildcvement as part of 
the world struggle between freedom 
and eppression, and Nancy Cunard’s 
‘On Colour Bar” in which she per- 
tinerctly suggests that 


it woukd be of point if Government, along 
with f= helpful ‘‘dc’s and don’t’s” to us, 
would i-3ue a few instructions on the scrapping 
of vace pvejudice and the Colour Bar, here and 
now.. The exquisite sculptures of old India 
in our Museums—but the Indian doctor, the 
Indian student having “the usual time” 
with cor landladies and ovr hotel porters. 
Really 1 charming picture is it not ? Espec- 
ially ifve remember that we are fighting to 
keep tu.3 sort of thing flourishing in our 
midst, and in our colonies. Or are we? 


The writer's solution of “a law 


' against Colour Bar in our country and 
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posses3:ons ” would help but what is 
needec. ts a change cf heart on the part 
of the ratural leaders of the people in 
Great =ritain. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


During the last month an event of 
importance to the whole of humanity 
has taken place. As a result of the 
incarceration of India’s great leader, 
Gandhiji, the estrangement between 
the people of this country and their 
British rulers has assumed gigantic 
proportions. As the Apostle of Non- 
Violence is in jail, as are almost all 
of his most intelligent and devoted 
followers, there is hardly any one left 
to lead the people on the paths of love. 
Even this gives the Indian people an 
opportunity : individuals can and should 
practise self-discipline in the art of Non- 
Violence and unfold the clear percep- 
tion necessary to grasp, sufficiently 
to live up to, that Eternal Law which 
the great Buddha reiterated and which 
Gandhiji has revivified to such a great 
extent. That Law is—Hatred ceaseth 
not by hatred, but by Love. 


As yet only the opening scenes have 
been penned of the drama of the Indian 
National Congress’s demand for Free- 
dom Now. It is being written in the 
heart-blood and the tears of some of 
our noblest. When finished, it will be 
the work of many hands and no man 
knows how the play will develop, 
whether into a tragedy or a ‘‘ morality. 
play’’ in the highest sense. Let not 
the part that Indian hands shall write 
be stained with violent acts such as 
have blotted the first few pages! 

It is unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment: of India should have made 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


itself an instrument of Karma which will 
injure its own efforts in prosecuting this 
war, and will increase its difficulties in 
the future. But we do not look 
upon this event as an isolated 
happening in which only India is 
concerned. Nor do we consider it even 
as affecting the present war only. 
Stupendous as is the national and inter- 
national significance of this event as a 
political development, its moral and 
spiritual import is greater still and, 
though invisible, will be much more 
far-reaching. 


Much of the agony of the world in 
these last years can be traced to the 
failure to heed Manu :— 

justice, being violated, destroys; justice, 
being preserved, preserves; therefore justice 


must not be violated, lest violated justice 
destroy us. 


-But, while injustice is the root cause 
of our sufferings, more than justice is 
demanded for their cure. What the 
world needs to heal its wounds, to regain 
its health, to grow in strength, is the 
spirit of good-will and the force of 
friendship. It is a matter of profound 
sorrow for all who labour for the right- 
eous Cause of Universal Brotherhood 
that an event has been allowed to 
precipitate which darkens human emo- 
tions, makes the prevailing mental 
confusion worse confounded, and thus 
delays still further the coming of 
Universal Peace. Difficult as would ir 
any case have been the labour of re- 
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establishing friendly relations among 
belligerents, it has been made more 
difficult, for now the house cd the United 
Nations stands divided against itself. 
The foolish acts of violence in India 
following Gandhiji’s arrest will be put 
down by counter-force of violence, but 
what about the peace and the good-will 
necessary for the creation of a new 
world order ? 

August 15, 1942 


There are still some—sStephen Dug- 
gan, for example, who writes in the 
March 1942 News Bulei» of the 
Institute of International Education 
on “ Peaceful Change through Supra- 
national Legislation ’’—who cling to the 
hope that something has been learned 
by the failure of the Versaillzs Treaty. 
The drift of opinion, however, seems to 
be largely in the direction of piling 
folly on folly. 

It is perhaps natural “hat nations 
crushed under the Nazi war engine 
should feel that the downfall of Hitler 
and the close of the war should be 
followed by condign punishment which 
should convince the Nazi hordes that 
one reaps what one sows. That such 
an ideology is gaining ground as a war 
aim was demonstrated in January 
last, when the representatives of 
nine European countries occupied by 
Germany and her allies formally adopt- 
ed a war aim based upon a declara- 
tion of Mr. Churchill’s, in condemning 
the execution of hostages in France, 
that ‘‘ Retribution for these crimes 
must henceforward take its place 
amongst the major purposes of the 
war.” The Czechoslovak Information 
Service of 15th July 1942 in an article on 
“ Retribution for Germany’s Crimes ” 
makes an open avowal of sympathy 
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with “an eye-for-an-eye”’ policy. 


Germany must be punished. She must be 
made to znow that she will not get away 
with it in future. Not sweet reasoning but 
punishmert and threat of further punishment 
must form the basis of a future re-education 
of Germany. And on its parliament there 
should be an inscription which every German 
showd know by heart and be forced to live 
by: Ovime dees not pay. 

The sentiments are understandable 
but the logic is not. That the 
Nazi atrccities seem almost incredible 
should net be allowed to destroy 
our faith that it is always possible to 
win over the wickec to wiser ways. If 
the spirit of humanity, for the preserva- 
tion of which the enemy is being 
resisted today, should be considered 
less efficient than  tooth-for-tooth 
retribution, then the war is not being 
fought for a noble ideal. If the United 
Nations feel that, victory once achiev- 
ed, the responsibility of re-educating 
Germany will be upon them, let them 
by al means teach their pupil that 
“no greater calamity can befall 
a people,” as W. E. Channing said, 
“than to prosper by crime,’’ but let 
not that teaching be through further 
crime. 

Whzt neads to be borne in mind is 
not only the humanitarian aspect of 
the question and the fact that the 
clamotr for retaliaticn is, as Dr. Felix 
Morley describes it in The Saturday 
Evening Post for 18th April, “ boome- 
rang propaganda.” ‘Nothing,’ he 
writes, 
except perhaps the absurd miscalculations of 
its streagth Ly many of our people, could 
have more greatly strengttened the Axis than 
the boomerang propaganda of those who 
continually intimate that an even more 
drastic and vindictive Versailles would be the 
result of Anglo-Saxon victory. 

There is e further pertinent. con- 
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sideration. This is a universe of law. 
There is no need for the United Nations 
to constitute themselves its ministers. 
Those who clamour for retribution can 
rest assured that it will inevitably 
follow on the heel of action with wrong 
motive, by whomsoever performed, 
“eyen as the wheel of the wagon 
follows the hoof of the bullock.” And 
malice and revengefulness will reap 
their own reaction. 


Democracy is not an artificial piece 
of mechanism that can be set up to 
order, but is a philosophy of human 
relationships which must first work in 
the minds of men and through them 
express itself in the way of life of a 
people and its institutions. That the 
Negroes of America, generally in no 
way inferior to the average ‘‘ white 
man” and even, Mr. John Daniels 
claims in his article “One Tenth of the 
Nation,” in the Aprilissue of Tomorrow, 
excelling him in music, histrionics, 
cheerfulness, patience, generosity and 
sociability, should still, in spite of 
legislative provision, have to suffer 
humiliating treatment is a feature of 
America’s life which negatives its 
protestations about its democratic way 
of life. That these slights and insults 
are not matters of law but of custom 
and blind emotional prejudice makes 
them somewhat less reprehensible but 
perhaps little easier to bear. (Murder 
committed under sudden emotional 
stress is a less heinous crime than 
murder in cold blood, no doubt, but 
the effect upon the victim is very much 
the same!) Since 1863 the Negroes 
have been “free” and their rights as 
citizens nominally recognised, but racial 
and colour prejudice has too deeply 
permeated “white” minds and emotions 
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to allow such a recognition of rights to 
materialise into a real equality of social 
or political status. Mr. Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, in a speech broadcast on 
March 8th frankly confessed :— 


If you ask me...if we have complete 
democracy even in America, my answer is 
no” We do not yet give full liberty and 
equal opportunity to all the people. We do 
not even give all citizens the basic political 
rights of the vote and equality before the law. 
But we have been steadily growing toward 
democracy. 


The war has set people thinking. 
Imminence of peril and humanitarian 
sentiment have co-operated to lift 
thinking from its preoccupation with 
race, caste or creed and have led men 
to realise that if this is a war to save 
democracy and freedom it must be 
democracy and freedom for all. Mr. 
Embree demands pertinently in the 
April number of Asia “For Whose Free- 
dom?” and expresses his conviction 
that 


the greatest weakness of our democracy is 
our treatment of Negroes. Our attitude 
toward this race is a threat to the whole 
theory and practice of democracy. So long 
as we degrade one segment of the people we 
set a pattern that may easily be moved to 
other groups. Consideration for the Negro 
rests not merely on humanity and charity ; 
it rests on the solid base of enlightened 
selfishness. It is a question not only of the 
rights of the Negroes themselves: it is a 
question of the total health and strength oí 
the nation, 


It is a question of the total health and 
strength of the world. Surely, it is not 
a question only of the rights of Negroes. 
It is a question of the rights of all the 
coloured races which are contributing 
to the saving of democracy. 
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The possibility of the breck-down of 
England’s party system, ageinst which 
Mr. Harold J. Laski warns in The New 
Statesman and Nation for 21st March, is 
not a chimera. Only a north before, 
Cmdr. Stephen King-Hall, M. P., called 
in the same journal for “ a political 
party which stands for the eimination 
of party politics,” and Mr. Laski men- 
tions Mrs. Sidney Webb’s view that “a 
true democracy does not nsed more 
than a single political party.” 

Political parties are a concession to 
human fallibility. If all men were all- 
wise there would be general agreement 
on both ends and means. As long as 
that condition precedent does not 
obtain, complete uniformity can only 
mean either blind following or forcible 
suppression of views that dicter from 
those of the man or the grcup -n power. 
The tight to oppositicn is a cardinal 
right, “of the essence of democracy,” 
but its exercise does not demard formal 
political parties. 

The case for the party system was 
well put by Thomas Paine, that 
doughty champion of human rights, 
whose views his attorney quoted in his 
trial for libel against the English 
Government on the 18th of Decernber 
1792 :— 

So long as the majority do noz impose 
conditions on the minority different to what 
they impose on themselves, though there may 
be much error, there is no injustice ; neither 
will the error continue long, Reason and 
discussion will soon bring things right, how- 
ever wrong they may begin. 

It is of the first importance to any 
country to acquire if it does nct have 
it, or, having it, not to lose “the habit 
which makes men prefer the debating 
chamber to the concentraticn camp.” 
Mr. Laski considers the possible 
realignment of parties on new and more 
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vital issues, but he brings out the point 
that to prefer an electoral verdict to 
fight:ng issues out, “the nation must 


: be agreed about its fundamental way 


of life.” 
that, 


though the nation is, in the presence of great 
danger, agreed upon what it is against, it is 
very fer from agreement upon what it is for; 
and ths things about which it is now driven 
to seek agreement are the things about which, 
in the past, men have been most willing to 
turn t= the sword, | 


What he finds disturbing is 


He is right in viewing such agree- 
ment as a fundamental part of the war 
effort. Agreement on negative proposi- 
tions alone may be well enough fora 
defensive policy, tut only a virile 
positive stand can furnish the motor 
power for attack on che strongholds of 
evil, without or within. As Mr. Laski 
puts it, “ A nation cannot go on living 
on negations.” He urges all possible 
speed m formulating the objectives of 
the planned society to come, while 
“men are ready for great experiments.” 
It should not be too difficult to agree 
in genezal terms on such objectives if 
justice zo all is the real as well as the 
professed end sought. 

And vet, —Mrs. Webb is right. Ina 
true democracy the self-seeking which 
is at the root of divisiveness will find 
no placz. Where all are willing servants 
of the State there is no need for parties ; 
there iz need only for the spirit of 
toleranc2 and fair-play that will give a 
hearing -o all shades of opinion. Where 
the commonweal is the common aim, 
the onlv possible disagreement can be 
on methods, and decisions as to ways 
and means surely do not require the 
cumbersome set-up of opposing parties, 
with a metwork of organisation and 
with huge party funds. 


The solution for intercommunal 

tension which Prof. P. S. Naidu puts 
forward in Prabuddha Bharata for July 
under the title “A Psychological 
Approach to Communal Unity” is to 
bring about a similarity of ‘‘ sentiment- 
patterns, ”’ 
a coramon culture through the synthesis of 
the Muslim and Hindu art, music, literature, 
philosophy, traditions, and customs down to 
food and dress if necessary. In fact a 
unified Hindu-Muslim Welianschauung, and a 
harmonized Hindu-Muslim way of living 
should be brought about. 

This prescription has something in 
its favour as far as it goes, but it falls 
far short of being the panacea for 
disharmony of which humanity as a 
whole stands so sorely in need. The 
difficulty is indeed psychological but, 
while the accentuating of points of 
variance is obviously harmful, the 
ironing out of superficial differences 
alone is like cutting weeds off at the 
surface of the ground while leaving 
their prolific roots untouched. A drab 
uniformity, even if possible of achieve- 
ment, would not be desirable. To 
insist on similarity of cultural ex- 
pression 1s to pander to egotism. What 
is needed is not outer conformity to a 
rigid norm but a mental breadth that 
can appreciate differing expressions, in 
art, in literature, in customs. The 
average individual mind, conditioned 
by early as well as present surroundings, 
is like an engine with wheels flanged to 
run only on a track of a certain width. 
What is needed is to take off the flange 
so that the mind can range the roads 
of thought in all directions. 

Mutual suspicions of various kinds, 
as Professor Naidu brings out, are at 
‘the root of much of the present 
friction—‘‘ fear of aggression, of loss of 
privileges‘or prestige, of deprivation of 
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vested interests, of forcible cultural 
subjugation.” What can allay these 
fears but mutual good-will and, almost 
equally important, mutual trust? Can 
it be doubted that with a confident 
conviction that our neighbours will no 
more work to hurt us than we would 
think of harming them, two-thirds of 
the world’s evil would vanish into 
thin air ? 

But we do not agree with Professor 
Naidu’s implication that man is at the 
mercy of instinctual propensities or- 
ganised into sentiment-patterns. He 
can and should rise above them. The 
solution lies in the right understanding 
by both groups of the precepts of their 
own religions. If for the Muslira, as 
Professor Naidu alleges, “brotherhood 
is very intense and effective in the 
practical sense only within the Islamic 
fold,” he needs to study the Qur'an. 
He will not find the Prophet support- 
ing any narrow sectarianism. And 
when the Hindu, taught by his religion 
to see the One Self in all creatures, sins 
against brotherhood by making a 


-distinction in his heart between Hindu 


and Muslim, Brahman and non- 
Brahman, he denies the fundamental 
postulate of his religion. There are no 
Kaffirs, as there are no Mlechchhas; 
there are only human souls. In each 
heart the divine spark dwells ; whether 
men call it Krishna or Allah matters 
not. If it be recognised as there in all, 
unbrotherly attitude and act will be 
admitted by Hindu and Muslim alike 
for the impiety they are. 


Divorce between life and philosophy 
is the malady of our modern civilisation. 
The impact-of Western culture and 
modes of thought upon the educated 
Indian mind has been responsible in no 
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small measure for the blirc: acceptance 
by many, though under the cover of a 
rationalistic approach, of < materialistic 
philosophy of action, :nvolving an 
enslavement to the pleesures of the 
senses and the comforts of physical 
existence. In India, mor2over, formal 
adherence tc a particular religion ani 
its practices has often Feen confused 
with spirituality and thus a kind cf 
religious conservatism ha; been allow- 
ed to develop. An educator, therefore, 
who has India’s good at heart, has to 
attend to the double task of clearing 
men’s minds of this relizicus conser- 
vatism and of evolving a philosophy cf 
life which assigns to thorgat and actior, 
body and soul, spirit and matter, their 
proper places. 

‘That such a philosophy, rationalist 
in essence and effecting the necessary 
combination of those factors for the 
spiritual realisation thet our highest 
Ego is one with the Supreme, is to be 
found in the teaching of the Gita was 
rightly stressed by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, inaugurating the Gita lectures 
in the Benares Hincu University on 
rath July. Professor Radhakrishnan 
said :— 

The whole tradition cf H:ndn though: has 


been one of rationality. The Bhagawadgita . 


' set forth a religion which is most reasonable 
and which is not founded on arbitrary 
fancies, ill-established faccs or unscientific 
dogmas. 


The importance of tke Gita as a 
philosophical guide to conduct can 
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hardly be over-stressed. Its supreme 
value lies in the fact that it preaches a 
moze of life which makes spiritual 
development possible without retiring 
from the arena of human affairs and 


oblizations. An attitude of detach- 


mezt, of dispassion in the performance 
of action, is what the Buddhi-Yoga of 
the Gita enjoins. Man as a rational 
beirg is given the choice of living 
either on an exalted plane of spiritual 
self-realisation or on the unthinking 
level of the wmirtelligent brute. 
Prozessor Radhakrishnan observed :— 


Men alone has a choice of ends, and is able 
to sLape his future according to his ideals. 
This factor of choice is pregnant with great 
posstbilities. The question whether one 
shou.d fight or not fight, love or hate is an 
open question to man. The consciousness 
of division or imperfection or insufficiency is 
the proof that we have in us operating a 
principle of perfection. 


But mere knowledge is hardly of 
any use unless it moulds one’s conduct, 


-iniluences action and embodies the 


truth in life so that “‘the selfish ignorant 
egc can rise to the largeness and free- 
dem of the impersonal spirit.” What 
one needs to be reminded of repeatedly 
is that the teaching of the Gita makes 
emencipation possible in life itself, that 
its supreme message does not make 
man turn his back upon life but helps 
him to live it well and to a fruitful 
purpose. And—it is a book for all men 
and women, whatever their race or 
religion. 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the 


“ Way ”*—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE POWER WHICH UNITES 


Persian or Turk or Arab are not known, 

Or Hindū, Christian, Muslim, to the soul; 
Wisdom-and virtuous deed make the soul’s life, 
Not racial names and not communal strife. 


The power which unites man to 
man is Religion. By religion we do 
not mean creedalism, which is only a 
-maker of cliques similar to the 
parties made by political views, or 
to clubs and smart sets which come 
into existence in society. The power 
of Religion resides in the heart of 
man and is the chief expression of 
the Soul itself. False interpretations 
of Religion have played havoc in the 
history of human thought and have 
separated man from man instead of 
uniting men in a single whole. Not 
even blood playsrso vital a part in 
unfolding the true spirit of the family 
as the understanding of true religious 
principles plays; these weaken our 
ahankaric selves, purify and elevate 
our affections, rationalise our sympa- 
thies and create in us the power to 
sacrifice. If they play a vital part 
in the well-being of a small family, 
their influence in transforming the 
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human race into a harmonious unit 
after the family pattern is vast. 
“Religion, per se,” wrote H. P. 
Blavatsky, “in its widest meaning - 
is that which binds not only all MEN, 
but also all Brrnes and all things in 
the entire Universe into one grand 
whole. ” 

The world of chaos in which we 
now live—swayed by the emotion of 
fear of the enemy (who is but a 
collectivity of human beings like 
ourselves), both we and they un- 
certain of the morrow—sorely and 
urgently needs the healing balm of 
true Religion. For many centuries 
now, Religion has been relegated to 
the church and the temple and its 
activities have been confined to a 
few occasional affairs of life: its 
chief concern has been with the 
performance of ceremonies con- 
nected with the birth, the marriage 
and the death of men and women. 


` particular. 
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Instead of Knowledge of the Way of 
the Inner Life, Religion has become 
differing methods of outer and 
superficial rites and ceremonies. 
Even its chief instrurnent—prayer— 
has become corrupted; instead of 
inner communion with the Divine 
Presence in the shrine of the Heart, 
it has become an act cf petition for 
pity, for forgiveness of self-indul- 
gence, and of appeal for fevours. 

Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches in Christendom have fought 
in the name of Jesus Christ, as here 
in India, even today, in the name of 
religion men and women are declared 
untouchables by crthodox Hindus, 
and in the name of Vishnu and Allah 
men separate themselves into clans 
and carry on feuds, to the degrada- 
tion of all. Sincere efferts to bring 
the followers of warring creeds into 
a single group of men and women 
inspired by Truths which are uni- 
versal and common to all faiths have 
been made from time to time, in the 
world at large, and in India in 
In our times the Theo- 
sophical Movement started in this 
country by H. P. Blavatsky, who 
was aided by Col. H. S. Olcott, was 
the first to Inaugurate the revival of 
Religion, as distinc: from religions. 
The only method by whick such a 
reform could be introduced was the 
spread of Knowledge which showed 
that all religions have but one source, 
that all are true at the bettom, and 
all false on their surface. 

In the present National Mcvement 
in India, Babu Saheb Dr. Bhagavan 
Das has been labouring assiduously 
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to strengthen the cause of religious 
fraternisation as a sure way to create 
rea] unity among the followers of 
Krishna and Allah, Ram and 
Rahm. In 193¢ he published an 
important volume, The Essential 
Unity of All Religions. He derives 
his inspiration from Theosophy, and 
he zcknowledges his debt to Js¢s 
Unzieiled and to The Secret Doctrine. 
It i3 opportune today to draw 
pertinent attention to his book 
(available from the Kashi Vidya- 
Pithe of Benares for Rs. 2/8 post 
free!, for our esteemed brother is 
tryinz to do in the twentieth century 
just what the great Mogul Emperor 
Akbar attempted in the sixteenth. 

Ts month, on the 14th, Akbar’s 
admirers will celebrate the Fourth 
Centenary of his birth. Among those 
admirers we count ourselves, and so 
we heve arranged for Shri Bhabani 
Bhattacharya to prepare for us the 
special article with which this num- 
ber ovens. Let us hope that the 
effortz of Dr. Bhagavan Das.in the 
religiozs and socio-political spheres 
will meet with a better fate than 
attended those of Akbar, whose 
inauguration of Din Ilahi was a long 
step in the right direction. 

Akbar’s example has a message 
for our world torn by ideologies, and 
such works as those of Dr. Bhagavan 
Das ne2d to be popularised for their 
healing influence. For the Brother- 
hood of Man to be acted up to, it 
must te seen as true; that is the 
superio? knowledge which unfolds 
this perception and energises to 
right <e>plication. Marcus ‘Aurelius, 
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the “Emperor Janaka” of ancient 
Rome, wrote thus :— 

If our intellectual part is common, 
the reason also, in respect of which we 
are rational beings, is common: if this 
is so, common also is the reason which 
commands us what to do, and what not 
to do; if this is so, there is a common 
law also; if this is so, we are fellow- 
citizens; if this is so, we are members 
of some political community; if this is 
‘SO, the world is in a manner a State. 
For of what other common political 
community will any one say that the 
whole human race are members ?... 


We are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the 
rows of the upper and lower teeth. To 
act against one another, then, is con- 
trary to nature; and it is acting against 
one another to be vexed and to turn 
away. 

No amount of political discussion, 
no amount of reading political econo- 
my, will inspire men and women to 
apply the truth of these words to 
their personal lives or to their nation- 
al problems. Even the appeal of 
patriotism fails, as in this country of 
India, and in international affairs 
patriotism often acts as a deterrent 
to the realisation of world-unity. 
An insight deeper than that of the 
mind is necessary, and a clear-sight- 
edness which even the love of one’s 
country fails to supply. Such an 
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insight is born of the understanding 
and the application of the principles 
of Religion, one and universal, for 
which Emperors like Akbar and 
Antoninus laboured. To bring to 
men and women that insight, compi- 
lations like the one of Dr. Bhagavan 
Das are priceless, and men younger 
in years than our venerable friend 
should make adequate use of this 
and like volumes, not merely to 
preach and to promulgate their con- 
tents, but to practise in life the 
principles they point to and uphold. 
Every street of every city in India 
has a message to receive from the 
truth that each man is a member of 
but one family—the human race. 


r4th August, 1942. 


Since the above was written has 
come from Mr. John Middleton 
Murry, who has co-operated with 
THE ARYAN PATH from its very 
inception, an article dealing with the 
subject we are considering. We 
publish it with great pleasure, draw- 
ing our readers’ pertinent attention 
to its closing words, which are about 
—Gandhiji. 
20th August, 1942. 
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AN EMPEROR WHO DREAMED OF TRUTH 


The image of Akbar’s mind, vivid 
in his deeds and in their record in 
contemporary chronicles, might well 
be viewed as a study in rhythmic 
values. That mind was yoked to 
conflicting devotions. It should have 
been puzzled, self-dorbting, torn 
within. Yet it was, in all probability, 
assured, brilliant at every turn, 
without strain or tension. It passed 
from one devotion to another, a 
contrary one, with athletic ease. 
The inner rhythm altered, but was 
never lost. Akbar danced away 
through a many-sided, picturesque 
life, intricate in design, enormous in 
range, and his feet never faltered. 
For within him, he had resolved, with 
an extraordinary adaptability that 
nearly amounted to creative genius, 
the inherent conflicts of two opposed 
worlds striving to reach altogether 
different ends. 


The contradistinctive aspects of 
this strange, colourful personality 
found form in the man of action, 
explosive, with exhaustless energy, 
sparing neither himself nor his 
associates, and the man of con- 
templation, composed, intellect- 
ridden, bearing with human frailties 
though impatient of time-honoured 
falsehoods, straining towards the 
Truth of truths. 


The: man of action was the off- 
spring of fierce ancestors, part Turk, 
part Mongol, who had built pyramids 
of human heads as they had trundled 
through Asia, lashed by their own 


restiess, barbaric spirit. Filtering 
thrcigh the sands of time and 
heredity, the old Tartar tempera- 
mer in its descent upon Akbar had 
meliswed greatly, without ever los- 
ing is incendiary core. Akbar, how- 
ever retained the physical gifts of | 
his sorbears. Like them he was a 
greet horseman, a splendid hunter 
and a born warrior.. 


Tæ battle field of Panipat had 
profered him, when a stripling, a 
crowr of golden thorns. As the years 
passe= the thorns were worn off with 
ruthless attack. The young Emperor 
push=i the frontiers of his Indian 
kingd=m beyond the dreams of Ba- 
bar. He trimmed down the flaming 
glory pf Rajasthan, though in this, 
the tozghest of all his ventures, suc- 
cess was due as much to tact, the 
policy of divide-and-conquer, as to 
military genius. He countered the 
ever-present centrifugal forces in his 
mammoth empire, giving it unity, 
peace end the smooth-moving wheels 
of a stable government. He was 
the firs: of the Greet Moguls. (I 
would zot call his two predecessors 
‘Great ’’) He started a tradition. 
He founded a dynastv unparallelled 
in all nstory for power and wealth 
and sp.2ndour, for brilliance and 
sophistization. 

He was also the greatest of the 
Great Koguls. While the man of 
action was in harmeny with the 
spirit ož his age, the man of con- 
templation was far in advance of 
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those twisted times, and resolved to 
straighten them, wielding stark rea- 
son to settle problems and cut 
the roots of established prejudice. 
Communal inequality was then tear- 
ing apart the masses of India from 
the ruling class. But the religious dis- 
crimination sponsored by the State 
was the bitter fruit not of ideology 
alone. Islam was being distorted 
and misused as a convenient weapon 
of economic exploitation. That was 
the meaning of jaziya, the heavy 
poll-tax levied on Hindus, a penalty 
for adherence to their faith. Akbar, 
loving justice, removed this imposi- 
tion. He went further. He shocked 
the privileged class by throwing open 
the highest posts in the Empire to 
merit, regardless of race and creed. 
So it happened that Hindus came to 
fill peak posts in the civil administra- 
tion and military High Command. 
Hindu strategy won him his battles. 
Hindu artists under royal patronage 
made a major contribution to the 
growth of the art which we call today 
the Mogul School of painting. 

But the Hindus too knew the 
heat of Akbar’s reforming zeal from 
the promulgation of the anti-suttee 
edict, which prohibited the rite, 
‘though permitting it in exceptional 
circumstances, under official eye. 

Mankind since Akbar’s time has 
walked far afield across the rough 
centuries, picking up progressive 
social ideas in its stride, so that 
religious toleration and racial equal- 
ity do not strike us as revolutionary 
precepts. ( Yet, in practice, has not 
the face of privilege lingered beneath 
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a pleasing camouflage in our self- 
deceiving Democracies ? ) But Akbar 
should be seen against the setting of 
his own century. Then alone will 
his greatness be illuminated. 

The later Middle Ages had then 
oldened and shrivelled. A new age 
was in its travail, Martin Luther, 
a symbol of this age, had stirred up 
revolt against Rome. In the year 
of Akbar’s accession (1556) Mary, 
Catholic Queen of England and 
ruthless enemy of Protestantism, 
was acting on the conviction that to 
burn down heresy you must burn the 
heretics. So Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, had to yield his living 
body to the flames. The year before, 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, had 
cried as the fire sprang up at his feet : 
“We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God's grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.” 
Nearly three hundred Protestants 
were burnt at the stake in three 
years. 

All through the sixties of the 
century, France was torn by religious 
strife which swelled swiftly into 
civil wars. Pope Pius V issued a bull 
forbidding Huguenots to worship on 
pain of death, and Catherine dce 
Medici gave it violent expression. 
The grim outcome was the hideous 
crime of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
when the streets of Paris ran with 
the blood of the Huguenots, taken 
unawares and massacred before 
dawn. Other French towns copied 
this ghastly example. Estimates of 
the slaughter vary from ten to fifty 
thousand and more. 
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The Spanish Empire and the 
Netherlands trembled under the 
terror of the Inquisition which sent 
heretics to death by the hundreds, 
in the solemn name of religion and 
of God. 

Such was Europe in Akbar’s time. 
A perverted view of their Faith made 
barbarians of them all! The princi- 
ple of toleration and universal 
brotherhood, however, was inherent 
in ancient Indian culture. Even the 
thrusts of aggressive Brahmanism 
against the Buddhist samgha were 
unpolluted by mass persecution. 
They were soul-thrusts, not sword- 
thrusts. It was as though Akbar, 
the illiterate son of a scholarly father, 
breathing with his body and spirit 
the immortal heritage of the land of 
his adoption, yielded to its age-old 
enchantment ! 

Enchantment, indeed. How else 
explain the spiritual urge, sc unex- 
pected in a Mogul Emperor, that led 
him to frequent and intimate com- 
munion with men of all creeds, and 
made him an anxious seeker after 
Truth ? 

The beginnings of this vital urge 
may be traced back to Akbar’s early 
youth. He then rode away intoa 
desert, :-Abu’l Fazl tells us in Akbar- 
nama, a lone melanchoiy horseman 
tired of worldly affairs, and in the 
billowing ocean of greyness, unpur- 
sued by space and time, the young 
Emperor communed with himself. 
A strange ecstasy possessec him. 
Later, and all through his life, such 
mystic experiences—yielding some 
intuitive realization of Truth—hap- 
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pesed off-and-cn. Once they inspir- 
ed Aim with suck keen sympathy 
for ll animal life that he gave up a 
great hunt which oad been arranged. 
The abandonmer.t of meat foods, 
too, reflects the intensity of this 
dreamlike mood, when, in the words 
of Adu’l Fazl, ‘The spiritual world 
seized his holy form and gave it a 
new beauty....Waat the Sufi seers 
had searched for in vain, was reveal- 
ed to him. ” 

The outward shell of this religious 
precssupation was the House of 
Worship where leading theologians 
of meny Faiths—Brehmins, Mullahs, 
Parsees, Jains, Jesuits—-were sum- 
mond to cebate religious tenets in 
the presence of the Emperor. This 
was Akbar’s training-ground. He 
held p2rsonal discussions, too, with 
learned men of all sects, and dipped 
into their scriptures. Illiterate, but 
gifted with a procigious memory, he 
learnt wisdom in the manner of the 
men zi early Vecic times—through 
the ezi. 

Hirduism moved him deeply. The 


‘outward emblems of this interest 


were the tilak marked on his wide 
forehez1, the rakhi string tied by 
Brahmzens to his wrist, the Aém fire 
burnirg in his palace, and his daily 
worship of the sun-god with the 
prescriz2zd mantras. The teachings 
of the 3ible, explained to him by 
the famous Jesuit Father Aquaviva, 
moved zim no less profoundly, and 
it seem2d that he would turn 
Christiazx. But then Zcroastrianism, 
from tke lips of Dastur Meherjee 
Rana, struck the receptive mind 
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with almost equal force, so that the 
palace now housed the sacred fire. 
Jainism, preached by Hiravijaya, 
also drew homage from the Emperor, 
who accordingly ordered that no 
animals were to be killed on certain 
days. The revealing light of Sufi 
doctrines made a deep impression on 
the mystic side of his temperament. 

So the Shahin-Shah, having sated 
his spirit of inquiry at the fount of 
manifold knowledge, came to this 
conclusion: Every religion had 
elements of beauty and vitality and 
truth. All these truths could be 
assembled and fused together till 
they grew into one supreme central 
Truth. This was the consummation 
for which a breathless world, torn by 
rival factions, waited and prayed. 
He, Akbar, would fulfil the dream 
of mankind and evolve a world 
religion. 

No other emperor in history ever 
set before him so ambitious a vision. 
The vision took palpable shape as 
Din Ilahi, the Universal Faith. Its 
founder as well as its high-priest, 
Akbar personally conducted the 
ceremony of initiation and revealed 
to the novice the secret path of 
everlasting life. 

The new super-religion, proclaim- 
ed from the Throne with a fanfare 
of trumpets, stirred no response! It 
was still-born. The first and last 
converts were the royal Guru’s asso- 
ciates and admirers. That was all. 

The causes of this stupendous 
failure are clear enough. A gay-living 
royal personage makes a poor figure 
in a prophet’s borrowed mantle. 
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Gautama Buddha could hardly, 
I believe, have fired the masses with 
his sermons if he had preached them 
from the Kapilavastu Palace: the 
ascetic’s dusty garb was a banner 
that hurried the millions to the Noble 
Eightfold Path. All through the 
ages the spirit of India has idealized 
renunciation. The samyas: has been 
at the very centre of mass appeal. 

Further, Din Ilahi was a synthetic 
product. It was no faith but a 
formula. It was evolved in the head, 
not in the heart. Posturing as a 
creed, it could not evoke credence. 
The luminaries who clustered about 
the Emperor’s person adopted it by 
way of a formality, as they adopted 
the dress and the artificial technique 
of court manners, perhaps with a 
cynical inward smile, regardless of 
the spiritual implications. 

It is a chastening reflection that a 
poor Moslem weaver, Kabir, himself 
a disciple of the Hindu teacher 
Ramanand, was a better welder of 
Hindu-Moslem devotions, and that 
his figure looms larger in India’s relig- 
ious annals than the majestic per- 
sonality of the great imperial evange- 
list. Kabir, a self-eliminating ascetic, 
added singleness of purpose to his 
vision. Akbar, however, drank deep 
from all the bowls of life. The roots 
of his nature needed exuberance. One 
sees him striding out of the House of 


Worship to the vast sports arena 


where he would subdue wild-temper- 
ed elephants—over these beasts he 
wielded a strange power! In the 
dark of night he would shake 
himself out of the depths of medita- 
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tion, don a disguis: and walk the 
streets of Delhi, mingling with the 
common people to feel their thoughts 
and sentiments, the texture of their 
daily lives. A thousand interests 
possessed him. How then, could he 
sink himself in sadhana, the lone 
struggle for self-realization ? 


Din Ilahi was, therefore, Akbar’s 
experiment, not his achievement. 
Was he sincere in its formulation ? 
Was it only a political manceuvre, 
designed to unite the empire, solve 
its racial and communal problems 
and make the Shahin-Shah, with his 
professed divine attributes, a lu- 
minous being next orly to God ? It is 
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true that Akbar hed a complex 
personality, a nature of great subt- 
lety as well as depth, so that, with 
all the copious lize-material left by 
contemporary chroniclers, we have 
only a twilight knowledge of his true 
self. However, when one recalls the 
radiant quality oi his spiritual urge, 
his nunger for ultimate knowledge 
and his idealism carried boldly into 
affairs of State, one feels that Akbar, 
the seeker after Truth, was ro 
glorified impostor, but a sincere 
inquirer; and yet, a spirit forlorn, 
dazed and defeated by his dreams, 
beat_ng ineffectua! wings in a void. 
BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


RELIGION: UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 


At the precise moment that I 
began to grope in my mind for a 
fitting subject for the article which 
the Editor of THE ARYAN PATH hac 
invited me to write, I received a 
letter from a hitherto unknown 
friend taking me to task for ‘‘ assum- 
ing that Christianity is so vastly 
superior to all other religions. ’’ For 
the instant, I was staggered by the 
charge: for it would never have 
occurred to me to use the phrase that 
Christianity is “ vastly superior ” to 
other high religions; and I do not 
believe that I am ir the habit of 
tacitly assuming what I co not dare to 
say. But my correspondent produces 
evidence for his charge against me. 
He quotes from a statement written 
by me to explain the religious philos- 
ophy of The Adelphi Magazine, of 
which I am the Editor. The stats- 


men: says, among other things :— 

Te Adelbht stands zor Christian So- 
cialism and Christizn Pacifism. It be- 
lieves. that reverence for the individual 
is a Christian inheritance which cannot 
be preserved apart from the Christian 
faith. It believes tzat Democracy and 
Socia.ism, apart from the spirit of 
Chris:, become evil. 

Or this my correspondent com- 
ments :— 

T cannot understand why you should 
take it for granted that anything, ‘such 
as Secialism, that lacks the spirit cf 
Chrisi is, as you say, bad. You do not 
appear to be in the least concerned 
about Socialism being inspired by the 
spirit af, say, Buddha,—so how can you 
reasocably expect Buddhists to ba 
more interested in Christ than you 
are in Buddha ? Do vou agree that the 
spirit of, say, Buddha is as essential to 
Socialism as is the spirit of Christ ? If 
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so, why not say so ? Why mention only 
Christ ? 

To that I reply : I do not profess to 
be a profound student of Buddhism ; 
indeed, the only Buddhist scripture 
I know well is Some Sayings of 
Buddha according to the Pali Canon. 
But that, at one time in my life, I 
studied deeply. And on the strength 
of that study I would not hesitate to 
say that the spirit of Buddha is as 
essential to Socialism, if it is not to 
become evil, as is the spirit of Christ. 
That is not to say that the two 
spirits are identical, in the sense of 
being indistinguishable from one 
another ; but that the ethical values 
which proceed from them are equally 
a guarantee against the mechanical 


tyranny into which Socialism, 
unspiritualised by either, must 
degenerate. 


Nevertheless, when I am writing 
for an audience of Englishmen, of 
Anglo-Saxons, or Europeans—and 
that is the fullest extent of the 
audience I have any expectation of 
reaching, except on the now rare 
occasions when Į write in these pages 
—I insist always on the necessity 
of the spirit of Christ. And this 
for two reasons: first, because my 
chief concern is to convey my mean- 
ing to my audience ; second, because 
I belong, by birth and education 
and inheritance, to the Christian 
tradition. My natural language in 
matters of high religion is the 
language of Christianity. I speak 
the Christian idiom. 

I accept the hmitation—if it is a 
limitation—gladly ; because I believe 
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that, in order to speak plainly and 
persuasively, one must speak an 
idiom. Far greater men than I have 
come to this conclusion before me. 
The English nation has produced no 
more profound religious genius than 
Wiliam Blake. He believed and 
declared that “ AIl Religions are 
One”; nevertheless, as he grew 
older, he came to speak almost 
exclusively the idiom of Christianity. 
That did not imply, in the least, 
that he had surrendered his former 
belief in the truth of the one 
universal religion of which all partic- 
ular religions are forms ; but that the 
necessity of utterance compelled him 
to speak the religious language to 
which he was born. 

There is, I believe, a universal 
religion; but there is no universal 
language of religion. And it is in 
accord with the nature of things that 
this should be so. As Goethe—who 
also came to speak the language of 
Christianity at the end of the second 
part of Faust—said, we can utter 
the universal only through the 
particular. And it seems to me that 
those who rebel against this limita- 
tion and try always to speak a 
universal language in matters of 
religion are always in danger o! 
speaking no language at all. Cer- 
tainly, if I were to try to do so, i 
should find myself speaking a kind 
of religious Esperanto, which ( how- 
ever beneficent its uses ) could never 
serve as the medium to record 
experience so intimate and persona! 
as religion. 

For religion is, above all else, an 
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intimate and perscnal experience. 
As Max Plowman cance said, ‘‘ The 
test of religion is wheather it is a 
man’s own.” Therefore it is inevit- 
able that the language in which a 
man writes of authentic religion 
should bear the impress of the 
religious tradition to which he was 
born. His religious thought nec- 
essarily shapes itself in the idiom of 
the Scriptures with which he has 
been familiar from cnoildhcod. For 
aman of the West, the Bible—and 
above all the New Testament—is 
his natural religious language. His 
deepened religious experience seeks, 
and never fails to find, ccrroboration 
in its sayings. Nc doubt, were he 
as deeply versed in the religious 
wisdom of the East, his deepening 
religious experience would, just as 
naturally, find corroboration in the 
sacred books of the East; but that 
familiarity with the sacred wisdom 
of the East would be purchased only 
at the cost of familiarity with the 
sacred wisdom of the West. 

No Western writer has written 
more profoundly than Gecrge Santa- 
yana of the metaphysical genius ož 
India, which he regards as much 
greater than that of Europe. But 
it is Santayana who also wrcte that 
the wise man is he who can acknowl- 
edge that “life narrows down to 
one mortal career.” It is a homely 
way of saying that the youthful 
yearning for the universal should 
come to rest betimes in the accept- 
ance of the particular, as the 
medium in which the universal 


necessarily manifests itself. But the ` 
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wise man, when he accepts the 
parı-cular, does not thereby deny the 


universal. He is aware of other 
parskculars through which the 


untyersal is manifested ; and above all 
he = aware of the universal itself. 
Anc this is pre-eminently true of 
religion. The Divine—it is acknow- 
edged by all high religions—is 
incomprehensible and ineffable. It 
cannot be uttered, but only com- 
muned with and experienced. There- 
fore the idiom of any particular high 
religion is a means only, and not ar 
end. The very fact that it is an 
idiox an utterance, precludes its 
own finality. Its particularity is 
like = ladder which we must use to 
ascen~, but which we must kick 
away from under our feet, to enter 
into communion with God. 

We may use tc illuminate the 
problem of particular high religions 
the analogy of the separate and 
distinct arts of poetry, painting and 
music. No one who is sensitive to 
more han one of these arts would 
deny that they are separate avenues 
to whe: is at its highest cne identical 
experience: an apprehension, so. 
 self-cestroying ” that it amounts 
to communion, of the Beauty which 
is Truth, the Truth which is Beauty. 
In this regard we may truly say that 
one art is as good as another; but 
in sayimg that we do not imply that 
one art can replace another without 
less. \Vere there no art of painting, 
no art of music, the art of poetry 
would aot be enriched by the 
aspiratim which no longer could 
find expression through the other 
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two arts. Our avenues of com- 
munication with the Beauty which 
is Truth would merely be diminished, 
and our opportunities impoverished. 
The high religions of great civilisa- 
tions—and I cannot believe that 
any civilisation can be great unless 
it is informed by a high religion—can 
be regarded, analogically, as the 
distinctive art-modes of the civilisa- 
tions in which they appear. To say, 
or to suggest, that one is “ vastly 
superior ” to another would be as 
foolish as to say or suggest that 
poetry is vastly superior to music, 
or music to poetry. High religions 
are the roads by which the particular 
genius of each great civilisation seeks 
its contact with the Divine. 

But in all this I have used, with- 
out definition, the phrase “high 
religions.” It is only “high religions” 
which are, like the arts, equal with- 
out being interchangeable. But what 
do I mean by a “high religion ” ? 
Any attempt to understand the 
quality implied in the epithet “high” 
brings us nearer to that common 
element in great religions which 
underlies Blake’s assertion that “All 
Religions are One.” But it would 
be against the nature of things to 
expect a clear definition. And per- 
haps in such a matter one can only 
express a very personal conviction. 

Anyhow, my personal conviction 
is that the common element in all 
high religions is that they are all 
religions of individual regeneration. 
There is another and very important 
element in religions in general : that 
they. are an expression of social 
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solidarity. But the religion of social 
solidarity need not be, and very 
often is not, a high religion. Today 
in the West we have modern and 
striking examples of these purely 
social religions—Communism and 
National Socialism ; and perhaps the 
Shintoism of Japan has affinities with 
these. The distinction drawn by 
Japanese law between Shintoism and 
“religions” is illuminating. Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, and sectarian Shintoism, are 
recognised “religions” in Japan ; but 
Shintoism itself is not a “religion,” 
it is “a way of life.” The “way of 
life” corresponds to what I have 
called the religion of social soliclarity ; 
the “religion? as recognised by 
Japanese law to the religion of 
individual regeneration. 

The distinction is official, and 
therefore mechanical. But it throws 
light on the actual situation in the 
West, where Christianity remains the 
nominal religion, but the effective 
religion is the various religions of 
social solidarity. In Britain we still 
maintain that our national religion 
is Christianity. In Russia and 
Germany the pretence has ceased. 
And that is at least more honest. 
For Christianity is originally and 
essentially a religion of individual 
regeneration: a deliberate and 
revolutionary breaking away from 
the Jewish religion of national soli- 
darity. Tosuborn such a religion to 
the purposes of the extreme nation- 
alism of modern Europe is obviously 
a fantastic perversion, indeed a 
deliberate and explicit repudiation of 
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Christianity. 

For the individual regeneration 
which is essential to Christianity has 
for its outcome the entire renuncia- 
tion of war. Quite inevitably, because 
the rebirth of the individual soul, as 
‘taught by Jesus, consisted in entry 
into the knowledge that all men are 
brothers, because they are sons of 
God, who is the Father. This 
plain and incontrovertible truth was 
accepted and taught by the early 
Christian Church for the first three 
centuries of its existence. If a mar 
became a Christian he renouncec 
war. It followed as certainly as the 
night follows the day. But sub- 
sequently the essential Christian 
doctrine of the regeneration of the 
individual into a man cf peace and 
love, the brother of all men, by his 
individual apprehension of the na- 
ture of God as the Icving Father 
of all men, was perverted into 
the quite different faith that men 
were saved, and thus guaranteed 
a happy existence after death, by 
the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus upon 
the Cross. Christianity became a 
religion of magic, rather than a 
religion of spirituality. Men were 
regenerated not by their struggle 
towards the new and revolutionary 
understanding of the nature and love 
of God, which Jesus taught, but by 
the magical application of baptism 
at birth. 

This degeneration of Christianity 
is, of course, familiar to all. Probably, 
all high religions whcse implicit 
universality becomes explicit, when 
they are embraced by millions of 
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men, undergoa similar degeneration. 
But the process in the case of 
Christianity has been spectacular, 
bezause it has culminated in 4 pro- 
lor.zed period of war during which 
the brother-nations of Christendom 
are engaged in devoting all the amaz- 
ing technical inventions of the West 
to the effort to exterminate one 
another. It is not surprising that this 
final stage of the degeneration of 
Chzistianity should be marked by the 
deliberate repudiation of Christian- 
ity by two of the most poweriul 
nations of Europe. 

Yet another, equally spectacular 
sign of the end of a religious epoch, 
wh:ch may be characterized as the 
rise, decline and fall of Christianity, 
is the rise to power of Japan in the 
East. For the extremity of the per- 
version of Christianity was reached 
in the establishment of the European 
empires, by robbery ard violence, in 
the East. Christianity made its effec- 
tive appearance in the East, not as 
a re.igion of individual regeneration 
and universal brotherhood, but as an 
overwhelming display of material 
force, and the imposition of an alien 
rule based on superior armaments 
and aimed at nothing else than the 
exp.oitation of the Eastern races as 
slaves. Whatever be the eventual 
outcome of the present war, the 
robber imperialism of the so-called 
Christian West is destroyed. [i 
Christianity is to have any standing in 
the East in the future, it can only be 
in so far as it does actually become 
what it has so long falsely pretended 
to be—a religion of individual re- 
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generation and universal brother- 
hood. That teaching is common to 
all high religions. 


Whether Christianity is destined 
to become the chief of the high 
religions, it is mere foolishness to 
prophesy. But I, who profess and 
call myself a Christian, should be 
lacking in loyalty to my faith, and 
perhaps also in simple honesty, if I 
did not briefly say why I find it 
possible to believe that Christianity 
may one day be acknowledged as the 
universal religion of the world. The 
reason is quite simple. At the heart 
of authentic—perhaps it might be 
called esoteric—Christianity is the 
doctrine of the Cross. The doctrine 
of the Cross is that the way of 
regeneration lies through absolute 
annihilation: and that doctrine ap- 
plies to the Christian religion itself. 
The terrible, the absolute failure 
of Christianity as an organised 
and institutional religion—Church- 
Christianity as Tolstoy called it—is 
that it has always evaded, and indeed 
striven with every weapon against, 
the process of self-annihilation to 
which it was committed by the 
teaching and example of its Founder. 
It has preached the way of the Cross 
and avoided it like death. Rather 
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than suffer persecution, it has 
deliberately supported the inhiman 
extravagances of modern national- 
ism: all in vain. The more it has 
clutched at the modern State for 
support, the weaker 1t has become; 
the more it has favoured the insane 
nationalistic passions of Western 
men, the more Western men have 
come to despise it. 

But there is an essential Christian- 
ity existing in scattered remnants 
and groups of men, which accepts its 
manifest destiny of annihilation: 
and it is precisely these Christian 
remnants, gathering, under persecu- 
tion and in isolation, the spiritual 
strength for the coming struggle 
against the tyranny of totalitarian- 
ism, which have the deepest under- 
standing of their religious community 
with the East. There are at least a 
few thousand Christians in Britain 
today who, though more passionately 
attached to Christianity than ever 
before, look upon Gandhiji almost as 
their spiritual leader. What they 
mean by the spirit of Christ—the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harm- 
lessness of the dove—is more plainly 
manifest in him than in any religious 
leader to-day. 

Joun MIDDLETON Murry 


THE POET RADIU'D-DIN OF NISHAPUR 
HIS LIFE ANC: TIMES 


[We publish here the first of two articles by Dr. Hadi Hasan of 
Baroda College who, a Cecade since, added i< his laure:s as scholar and historian 
by his discovery of the lost diwan of the mediaval poet Radiu’d-Din of Nishapur, 
whose life and times Że here reconstructs, pa-tly on the basis of its evidence. 

It was a noble culture that produced Kediu’d-Din but the times that form 
his setting seem as dark as our own :n the <heapness in which human life is 
held. It was the poet’s fortune not to live tc zhronicle the tragic downfall of his 
sovereign and the sack of Samarqand. The (4ra-~Khanid dynasty dramatically 
illustrates the universal cyclic rise and fa:l to which cultures and dynasties 


alike must bow. 


The historian’s task ends with the conscientiously constructed outline of 
events ; but here is grist for the imaginative =_aywright’s and the fiction-writer’s 


mill.—Ep.-] 


I.—THE CARA-KHANIDS’ RISE TO POWER 


THE QARA-KHANIDS 


In the sixth century of the Hijra, 
the Muslim Kingdom of the Qara- 
Khanids of Samarqane and Bukhara 
lay between the province cf Khura- 
san on the south, Khwarazm on 
the east, and the territories of the 


infidel Qara-Khitays on the west. . 


These limits, however, were not 
constant : in 536 A. H., the Qare- 
Khitays overran the whole country 
and occupied Bukhara ; by 560 A. H., 
approximately, the Qara-Khanid 
kingdom had become surficiently 
strong to undertake an offensive 
campaign against Balkh. Exter- 
nally, therefore, Qara-Khanid his- 
tory is a record of the dealings of 
the Qara-Khans with the Qara- 
Khitays, the Khwarazmshahs, the 
Seljugs and the Ghuzz; internally, 
this history is a narrative of a triang- 


ular fight for political power be- 
tweez the ruling class of the Qara- 
Khens, the military class of the 
Qarlt q Turks, and the priestly class 
of the Bukhara sadrs. These sadrs 
were rich, influential, and heredi- 
tary priests, possessing the title of 
the > House of Burhan,” holding 
their own courts and constituting, 
as iz were, a Kingdom within a 
Kingc3m. 

Tke origin of the Qara-~Khanids 
and -fæ date of their conversion to 
Islam is uncertain: Shihabu’d- 
Dawhh wa Zahiru’d-D‘awa Bughra 
Khar. Harun b. Musa b. Bughra- 
Khar *Abdu’l-Karim Satuq entered 
Bukhkaca in triumph on Rabi‘ I 382 
A. H.—a date which initiates the 
displesement cf the Samanids by 
the C=zra-Kharids in Transoxania: — 
Tke Oara-Khanids were, therefore, 
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the successors of the Samanids; the 
dynasty lasted till 609 A. H. when 
‘Usman, the last of the Qara-Kha- 
nids, fell in the slaughter of Samar- 
qand by Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah, and it was during the rule 
of this ‘Usman “the martyr” and 
his two predecessors that there 
flourished at Samarqand and Bu- 
khara the poet Radiu’d-Din of 
Nishapur. 


THE POET RADIU’D-DIN 
AND HIS DIWAN 

Says Mirza Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahbhab-i-Qazwini (Lubabuw’I- 
Albab, I. 347-8) :— 
D? RAS Niao leo} 
Dalag Sawl Cow Mn g ay gs Carly 
ohie cred ji ol Aib > vob 
[rria] a level gE m > peti 
peo Sep hee R Le oila 
4S SIR BAD? S proud orm) 
Pads SO byl bo pee sl jleu is 
A$) b 9 oles jl AS dsf Son 
9 [rrr rrii] lsvet| ase ‘xoh 
Ox ee gl ola 31d tte S| Cun 
JI S gian aglaw tal pall of jl 9 
EUS OB pew Ale Uspbe lols 
we gormeblon Mal ply ls glwb 
obs OE oot Ae gris po 
8d g Cr] 029) 159 Ae p> Joitis 
‘See pel epbh er pad pS gd} 
corey D oO pd] leva! agro 

© 09 8 ol Rta} gao LJ ab on 
“ Radiu’d-Din of Nishapir, whose 


poems are extremely sweet and fluent, 
should be considered a first-grade 
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gasidah-writer. Majma‘u'l-Fusahd says 
(I. 231): ‘His diwan comprising 
4,000 verses has come to our notice. ’ 
Unfortunately I have not bcen able to 
trace this diwaém in any one of the 
great libraries of Europe: I fear it 
will ( soon ) perish, if it is not already 
lost. Majma‘u'l-Fusahd (1. 231-233 ) 
and Haft Iglim cite extracts from the 
diwin whereby it is evident that 
Radiu'd-Din was a panegyrist of the 
[ Qara ]-Khanid kings of Samarqand 
Qihj Tamgh4j Khan Ibrahim b. al- 
Husayn and his son ( and successor ) 
Nusratu’d-Din Qilij Arslan Khan ‘Usman 
killed in 609 A. H. This is corroborat- 
ed by the Haft Iglim but the Majma‘y’l- 
Fusaha has erroneously identified 
Arslan Khan with Arslan b. Tughril, 
the Seljuqid. ” 


Hitherto this was all that was 
known of Radiu’d-Din of Nishapur. 
Sprenger ( Oudh Catalogue, p. 538 ) 
describes a diwan of Radiu’d-Din 
containing not more than 1980 coup- 
lets (45 pages with 44 bayts toa 
page). This Moti Mahall diwan can- 
not be traced but in the summer of 
193r I found in Tihran two copies of 
the lost drwan : the one transcribed 
by the poet Sarkhush at Mashhad in 
1260 A. H. Sunday 20 Safar and 
belonging to the poet-laureate Bahar, 
formerly of Mashhad now of Tihran ; 
the other transcribed by Muhammad 
Zaman Katib al-Isfahaniin 1001 A. H. 
30 Jumada I and belonging to 
Professor Sa‘id-i-Nafisi of the Daru’l- 
Funun College of Tihran. Bahar’s 
MS. consists of 2982 verses; Nafisi’s 
of 2637 verses whereof 36 are later 
interpolations in WNafisi’s hand. 
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Bahar’s MS. is therefore larger: it 
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contains 136 quatrains and 157 odes 
——these latter are partly fragmentary 
and partly entire and, with the 
exception of two threnodies, are 
exclusively panegyric. The absence of 
ghazals from the diwan is noteworthy. 

The only contemporary source 
wherein Radiu’d-Dir is mentioned 
is the Lubabu’l-Albab of Muhammad 
‘Awh composed in 617 à. H. After 
praising him for his verses ( and 
this signifies nothing, for ‘Awfi 
praises poets, poetascers end poet- 
laureates alike) ‘Awfi cites two 
Arabic verses of Radiu’d-Din’s sent 
to the sadr Burhanu’l-Islam Tajw d- 
Din, 2. e., Burhanu’l-Islam Taju’d- 
Din ‘Umar b. Mas‘ud b. Taju’l-Islam 
Ahmad b. Burhanu’c-Din ‘Abdw’- 
‘Aziz b. Mazah who exchanged these 
verses with three Arabic verses of 
his own composition (Lubabw'l-A lbad, 
Į. 220). 


RADIU’ D-DIN’S LIFE 


In view of the paucity of contern- 
porary information the poet’s biog- 
raphy must be prepared on the 
internal evidence of his cwn diwan. 
Radiu’d-Din uses no rakhallus and 
calls himself merely Radi cr Radiu’d- 
Din by which bare name the sadr 
Burhanu’l-Islam Taju’d-Din ‘Umar 
also addresses him in the Arabic 
verses just mentioned. Radin’d-Din 
was born at Nishapur (Ode CVIIT) :— 
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F-om his birthplace the poet 
migiated to Semargand (Ode 
CXVIIT ) :— 
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i 2% th) dis Baty yen o ww pane? 
HK$ pe ole obs as p use 
and =ecame the panegyrist of the 
Qara- Khanids and the sadrs of 
Bukhare to whose courts he attachéd 
himse_i exclusively ` of contemporary `- 
rulers and noblemen not connected 
with Bukhara anc samarqand there 
is no trace in the diwan ; even the 
cities mentioned in the diwan are 
only Samarqand, Bukhara, Nishapur, 
Balkh end Marv. Consequently 
the scatement of Taqi Kashi that 
he visited Mecca end became a 
disciple of Mu'in Hamawi, an uncle 
of Shaskk Sa‘du’d-Din Hamawi, and 
that k= spent some time at the court 
of Arsan Shak b. Tughril Beg and 
accomparied tne em assy to Bagh- 
dad, sent by Arslan Shah for obtain- 
ing the hand of the Caliph’s daughter 
in mariage, mtst be rejected. 

The diwan of Rediu’d-Din con- 
tains an cde addressed to Nusratu’d- 
Dunya wa’d-Din Arslan Khan 
‘Ode 2LUOT ) :— 
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Nusratu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din, that King of the 
Kings of speech, 

all of whose possessions, including pearls of 
speech, are royal. 

Arslan Khan, King of the world, ready with 
gifts, whose 

cost of generosity it is dificult for the sea 
to meet. 

This ruler is obviously identical 
with the last Qara-Khanid ruler 
called Nusratu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
Qilij Arslan Khaqan ‘Usman b. 
Ibrahim by ‘Awfi who met him in 
Rajab 597 A. H., at Samarqand when 
‘Usman was fourteen or fifteen years 
of age and when his father was still 
reigning. ‘Usman’s accession to the 
throne cannot be precisely dated: 
he was reigning in 605 A. H., when 
he rushed up reinforcements to the 
defence of Gurganj on behalf of 
Muhammad Khwarazmshah against 
Shihabu’d-Din the Ghurid.? Radiu’d- 
Din’s ode on ‘Usman, therefore, 
could not have been composed 
earlier than 597 and probably not 
earlier than 601 A. H. Of the tragic 
fate of ‘Usman who was put to 
death, with the extinction of the 
Qara-Khanid dynasty, by Muham- 
mad Khwarazmshah at Samargand 
in 609 A. H., and of the equally 
tragic fate of the city of Samargand— 
Radiu’d-Din’s adopted home—which 
was given over to a three-days’ sack, 


1 Lubabu'l-Albab, 1. 44:— 
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during which, according to Juwayni 
(II. 125) 10,000 men or according 
to Ibnu’l-Athir ( XII. 177-8 ) 200,000 
men were put to the.sword, there is 
no mention in the diwan of Radiw d- 
Din. In other words, Radin’d-Din 
did not survive to witness the fall 
of the Qara-Khanids and the slaugh- 
ter of Samarqand and died conse- 
quently before 609 A. H. Taqi Kashi 
says that Radiu’d-Din died in 598 
A. H. and this guess is nearly correct. 

Proceeding now to the date of the 
poet’s birth, the year 559 A. H. is 
definitely mentioned as the date of 
the current year in one of the poet’s 
odes ( XXXVII ) :— 
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Five hundred and fifty-nine years after the 
Flight, were the 
people of the world able to secure an 
abode of peace 
Through the Ka'bah of learning raised by the 
sun of the 


dynasty of Burhan, the pearl of the oyster 
of Husam. 


The unmentioned sadr 1s no doubt 
Shamsu’d-Din (hence called Wbs1 
op ju ) Sadar-i-Jahan Muham- 
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2 Al-Juzjarti : Tabagat-t-Nasirvi, Calcutta ed. 1864, Br. Mus. Add 26, 189 f. 162 b. 
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mad b. Husamu’d-Din ‘Umar b. 


Burhanu’d-Din ‘Abdu’'l-‘Aziz b. Ma- 
zah who according to Ibnu’lAthir 
( XI. 205 ) saved Bukhara in 559 à. H. 
from being looted by the Qarluqs. 
Now Radiu’d-Din could not have 
been less than twenty years old when 
he composed the ode dated 554 
A.H. . Therefore he wes born in or 
before 539 A. H. In other words, 
though the precise dates cf his birth 
and death are unknown, there can 
be no doubt that Radiu’d-Din was 
living between 539 and 507 A. H. 
and therefore that he was at least 
fifty-eight years of age at.the time 
of his death. 

Amir Khusraw (diec 1325 A.D. ), 
“the greatest of al. the poets of 
India who have written in Persian, "1 
says in his preface to the Poems of 
Maturity that his great mcdels were 
Sana'i and Khaqani in contemplative 
poetry, 
and Kamalu’d-Din of Isfahan in 
panegyric and imaginative poetry, 
and Nizami and Sa‘di in epic and 
lyrical poetry. The actual words 
are? :— 
aw | Jigs Bolla g lsu peu ut 
ero aw lonb oars Ue op SIS 
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Whatever I have produced in the 
form of panegyric and imaginative verse 
is an imitaticn of the admirable 
( poetical ) gifts of Radi { u’d-Din) and 
Kamal (u’d-Din ). 

Further, Amir Khusraw considers 

Radiu’d-Din a versatile genius, poet- 
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ry being his least cualification — . 

s pee de og p d pleats ji 

wpap a Slop ose 

UY was 2p pe elds] olisi 

Gyre a Sop les Nid) 
28 vip 


O: ancient scholars whose knowledge 
was so encyclopedic that poetry was 
their least qualificztion there are two 
instances: Radiu’d-Din of Nishapir 
and “Zahiru’d-Din cf Faryab. 


Ai 
pee) 


In other words, the greatest of all 
the Persian poets cf India considers 
Radin’d-Din to be one of the greatest 
of the poets cf Persia. Mirza 
Muhemmad, the celebrated modern 
Oriex:talist, is of similar opinion. 
Obviously, therefore, there is no 
need to stress the value of Radiu’d- 
Din’s diwan: and all lovers of re- 
search should remain indebted to 
THE ARYAN PATH and its brilliant 
Editoz for reintroducing Radiu’d-Din 
of Nishapur, after 800 years, to the 
academic world. 


ROYAL PATRONS OF 
RADIU’L-DIN 
The persons mentioned in the diwan 
of Rediu’d-Din fall «mder the follow- 
ing {bar categories: royal patrons, 
sadrs of the Honse of Burhan, 
noblemen and theslogians of the 
Cara~Ehanid and the Burhanid 
courts and people not associated with 
Bukhe-a or Samarqand. 
Of royal patrons, the identification 
is easily effected by collating Radi- 
u’d-Din’s evidence with the evidence 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, p. 135. 


2 Br. Mus. MS. Or. 21104 Í. 163 a. 
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derived from other sources, as 


follows :— 

(i): Nusratu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
Arslan Khan (Ode XLIH ):— 
Sw] rigged dts 2 i rod 5 
da pbeTUrk Se ob oy! 
Swllt Geto S Jo p bow $ 

Amongst the Qara-Khanids of the 
sixth century A. H. there is only one 
ruler with this name and he is the last 
of the Qara-Khanids whom ‘Awfi met 
in 597 A. H. and whom he calls 
Nusratu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din Qilij Arslan 
Khaqan ‘Usman ( Lubabu’l-Albab I. 44), 
ruled c. 597-609 A. H. 

(31) a: Jalal-i-Dawlat Qilij Tamghaj 
Khan (Ode IX ) :— 


yas bly oka 95 slew ols p 5 
2y\> 


b: Jalal-i-Dawlat Tamghaj Khan (Ode 
XI) whose son was drowned in the 
Oxus—a fact bemoaned by the Sadr-1- 
Jahan :— 

Swal RU S ole clack Sda Je 
woe lb 9 rgrume glib minet 

Again there is only one ruler of this 
name, viz., the father of the Arslan Khan 
‘Usman above-mentioned, whom ‘Awfi 
calls Jalalu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din Qjilij 
Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim b. al-Husayn 
( Lubabu’l-Albab, I. 42), ruled 574— 
c.597 A. H. This identification is certain 
for Chaghri Khan Jalalu’d-Dunya wa’d- 
Din ‘Ali (See infra the account of his 
reign ), who ruled 551-556 A. H., does not 
possess the title of Qilij Tamghaj Khan ; 
nor does Qilij Tamghaj Khan Abu’l-Ma‘ 
ali Hasan known as Hasan-tagin b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdu’l-Mu’min (Ibnu’l-Athir, 

a . 
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XI. 55) who ruled c. 530 A. H. possess 
the title of Jalal-i-Dawlat. 

(iii) a: Ruknu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
who brought to Samarqand and Bukhara 
the splendours of Saba (Ode VIII) :— 


ST Lig Nios fle apas 
>y91 lja UDG p runs A) 
Saja ctl 3 op Lee petty? s 
2297 DER 5 Apn tals Jos 

b: The redress of the nation, Tamghaj 


Khan, who conquered Balkh and Zamin 

(Ode X ) :— 

ODS A ub clash dde Sle 

o? 8 di use ASI 51 Ww pas S5 

PR olds Gb E48 jog BS Cee 
c: Tuti has taken refuge in Balkh; 

when thy armies made a charge from 


the fortress of Handawan in Balkh, 
Tuti fled to Marv (Ode VII). See infra. 


d: Abu'l-Muzaffar Tamgh3} Khan, 
who having subdued all his enemies in 
the east must now contemplate a con- 
quest of the west ( Ode V) :— 


aw 99 cs 5 ols z leb Aht las | 


SIS È pw er ib 9 GE Obs 

He is Ruknu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
Outlugh Bilga-beg Abu’l-Muzaffar Qilij 
Tamghaj Khagan Mas‘id (See infra the 
account of his reign ), ruled 556-574 
A. H., whose achievements in the field 
(including a campaign in the Zamin 
steppe) are thus described by his 
secretary: “During the reign of His 
Majesty there occurred a series of 
triumphs and conquests, not taking 
into consideration those innumerable 
victories not gained by him in person, 


t 
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.. Dunya 


- 


"Ad. if i they were to ask the triumphal’ 
ie -of Samarqand. it would itself 
“declare -how .every hour his enemies 


come on their heads—and not on their 
feet to visit the promenades of his 


kingdom.” These military achievements 


independently mentioned by two 


- contemporaries—in verse by Radiu’d- 


Din; in prose by al-Kaétib as-Samar- 
qandi—are of great value in establishing 
Ruknu’d-Din’s identity, for a homony- 
mous Qara-Khanid  ruler—Ruknu‘d- 
wa'd-Din Purhanu’l-Islam 
wa’l-Muslimin Abu’l-Muzaffar Tamgh4] 
Bughra Khan Ibrahim b. Bughra-khan 
Sulayman-tagin b. Da‘id Kuch-tagin 
b. Abu Ishaq Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim 
Biri-tagin b. Nasiru’l-Haq Arslan [lek 
Nasr b. Arslan Khan ‘Ali Hariq ruled 
for a short time after 524 A.H. as 
Sultan Sinjar’s nominee ( See the official 
letter of Sinjar, Texts, p. 24) :— 


srana vee Dole ol gE 

phe Vi le p WNS 
pis la glib pbble | goeie |a 
S Aa’ DNDI lie ep melpl 


on la 


etl A wy 9 Cowles pg 5 F 
Aloe ola sl 9 ASG wi a gud b 
ese be glad 9 orbs p> oga l| da 
poleak Shoa er orb! 
e290 pò uana) o Bs S Uso > yan 
(iv) a: Tamghaj Khan ( Ode IV) :— 
ge S joe ib pla ghb 
mE 9 wie HIY ti dw Co pe b 
idem (Ode VI) :-— 
cg? 93D Of dre ol glib 
AQ gh phin she jlo Ls ye > yS 
b: Tamghaj Khaqan (Ode LXXXVI): 


Jo wp Bla z lags o Lie $ 
upbs SSS 5 olel Swit 5 
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Tits Tamghaj han or Khaqan is 


either Jalalu’d-Din or Ruknu’d-Din 


above mentioned. ‘‘ Tamghaj Khan ” 

by itsel? has no identification value for 

betweer. 524 and €09 A. H., 14. e, ap- 
proximately during the period of 

Radiu’d-Din, there reigned no less than 

six Temghéj Khans as follows :— 

r. Tanghaj Khan (so ‘Awfi) Muhammad 
Taan Arslan Khaa b. Bughra isha 
Suleyvman-tagin died at Balkh in 524 A. H. 

2. Rubnu’d-Dunya wa'd-Din  Burhanu’l- 
Islam  wa’l-Muslimin Abun’l-Muzaffar 
Tamghaj Bughra Khan Ibrahim b. Bughra 
Khan Sulayman-tagin, brother to (1; 
above, ruled for a shcrt time after 524 A.H. 

3. Qili Tamghaj Khan Abu’l-Ma‘ah Hasan 
(known as Hasar-tagin) b. ‘Ali Db. 
‘Abdm'i-Mu’min, successor-to {2 ) above, 
rule= c. 530 A. H. 

4. Tamghej Khan Ibrahim b. Tamghaj Khan 
Muhemmad-tagin Arslan Khan b. Bughra 
Khar Salavman-tagir, son to (1) above, 
ruled 536-551 2. H. ( Ibnu’l-Athir, AL. 133 
and Jamal Qarshi, Tests, p. 132 ) 

5. Ruk=zu’d-Dunyawa’d-Din Qutlugh Bilga- 
beg ¢.bv'l-Muzatiar Gilij Tamghaj Khan 
Mastad >. Chaghri Khan Jalalu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Din ‘Ali b. Qilij Tamghaj Khan 
Abu’: Ma‘ali Hasan known as Hasan-tagin, 
grandou to (3) above, ruled 556-574 A.H. 

. Jalalz’d-Dunva wa’d-Din Qilij Tamghaj 
Khan Ibrahim b. Huszvn, successor to (5) 
above, ruled §74-——-¢.597 A.H. 


(v): Nusratu’d-Dunya 
.brahim ( Ode II ) :— 


REL P15 ead op wy LS NID pos 
ae J)? uS ls. > oe 5 
There is no Qarā-Ktānid ruler with 
this namə end title. Nusratu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Dir ibn Ibrahim ruled c. 597-609 
A H, aad Jalalu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
Torahim ruled 574—c.597 A. H. 


Wr 


wa'd-Din 


sD 9 ras 3 o dw 


To summarize, therefore, the gen- 
eral resuit. The diwan of Radiu’d- 
Din is in honour of the three Qara- 
Khanid rulers (1) Ruknu’d-Dunya 

‘ “ 
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wa’d-Din Outlugh Bilga-beg Abu’l- 
Muzaffar Qilij Tamghaj Khan Mas‘ud 
b. Chaghri Khan Jalalu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Din ‘Ali b. Qilij Tamghaj Khan 
Abu’l-Ma‘ali Hasan, known as Hasan- 
tagin b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abduw’]-Mu’min (2) 
Jalalu’'d-Dunya wa’d-Din Qilij 
Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 
and (3) Nusratu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din 
Qilij Arslan Khagan ‘Usman b. 
Jalalu’d-Dunya wa'd-Din Qiij 
Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 
who ruled serially, in descending 
order, from 556 to 574 A. H., 574 to 
c. 597 A. H., and c. 597 to 609 A. H., 
respectively. The detailed history of 
these three kings is presented in a 
subsequent article. For the sake of 
continuity of argument I have also 
given the history of Jalalu'd-Din, 
who began his reign in 551 A. H. 


THE REIGN OF JALALU’D-DIN I 


Chaghri Khan (so in Ibnu’l-Athir, 
XI. 205) or Kuk Saghar (so in 
Juwayni, Il, p. 14) or Kurk Sa‘un 
{so in the official letter sent by 
Sinjar to this ruler!) or Qilij Qara- 
Khan (so in the Sindbad-namah, 
Br. Mus. MS. Or. 255) Jalalu’d- 
Dunya wa'd-Din (so in the A‘ra- 
du’s-Siyasat fi Aghradt’r-Riyasat, 
Leyden MS. Codex 904 Warn. f. 3a ) 
‘Ali (so in the official letter) b. 
Hasan (so in the official letter) or 
b. Hasan-tagin { so in the Takmilw’t- 
Akhbar of ‘Ali Zaynu’l-‘Abidin, 
unique Tihran MS., composed in 
978 a. H. and dedicated to Pari 


1 Barthold’s Turkestan : Texts, P. 34:— 
ESSE D 93 Asm 9 ) AN) pos Le lo 
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tee rit, 
* 


‘Khanum, daughter of Shah Tah- 


masp ) or b. Husayn (so in Juwayni 
II, p. 14) succeeded to the throne 
in 551 A. H. under the auspices of 
the Gur Khan ‘of the Qara-Khitays. 
In 553 A.H. he killed Bayghu 
Khan (so in Juwayni and ‘Ali 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin ), chief of the Qar- 
lugs : other Qarluq leaders of whom 
the chief was Lajin Beg, together 
with the sons of the murderd Bay- 
ghu, sought protection at the court 
of the Khwarazmshah [l-Arslan, 
who gave them shelter and in 
Jumada II 553 A. H. marched to 
Transoxania. Thereupon the Khan 
of Samarqand, t. e., Jalalu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Din ‘Ah collected the Turk- 
man steppe-dwellers between Qa- 
rakul and Jand, and took them to 
Samarqand where he fortified him- 
self and sought the help of the Qara- 
Khitays who sent 10,000 men under 
Iak Turkman. Meanwhile Il-Arslan, 
having won over the inhabitants of 
Bukhara by (false) promises, pro- 
ceeded to Samarqand where for a 
time the two armies of Khwarazm 
and Samargqand stood facing each 
other on opposite banks of the Zaraf- 
shan ( Ab-i-Sughd ). Finally with 
the mediation of the divines and 
literati of Samarqand a peace was 
patched up on condition that the 
Qarluq amirs should be restored 
with honour to their functions ( Ju- 


wayni II, pp. 14-15 ). 


Nothing more is known of Jalalu’d- 


~ + 
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Din’s reign. Of the notables of 
his court one Hizhabru’d-Din func- 


SCIENCE AND 


Mutual consistency of oberved phe- 
nomena is the touchstone of theory, 
whether scientific hypothesis or cosmic 
ultimate. When science is defined as it 
is by Dr. J. A. Gengerell: of the Psycho- 
logy Department of the University of 
California, in his discussion of ‘‘ Facts 
and Philosophers” in The Scientific 
Monthly for May 1942, as, “ in effect, 
that mode of classifying the universe 
which makes of percepticn the last 
court of appeal,” the need for a broad- 
based philosophy with its frame for the 
facts becomes apparent. Dr. ‘Gengerelli’s 
concession of the scientist’s need of 
theories does not go far enough. 

Granting that science ard philosophy 
demand equal “ rigour and hard-head- 
edness in thinking, ” ard tnat the effort 
of both is “to embrace as many 
experiences as possible under the 
fewest possible rubrics with the min- 
imum number of contradictions, ?” we 
yet cannot agree with Dr. Gengerelli 
that the difference between their 
respective domains “is of the same 
sort as the difference between physics 
and chemistry, ” or that “ the difference 
exists by virtue of the difference in the 
questions asked. ” 





1 Texts, P. 34 :— 
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tioned as his envoy at the court cf 
Sinjar.’ 
Hapr HASAN 


METAPHYSICS 


Philosophy’s field is that of general 
laws andabstract principles ; the proper 
concecn cf science is with specific laws in 
operatior and with concrete manifesta- 
tions. When the scientist assumes the 
réle of metaphysician he ceases to 
speak as scientist and his pronounce- 
ments should carry na authority. 

Hypotheses within the specific field 
of investigation are indispensable to 
scientitic advance, as Dr. Gengerelli 
points oul, but ontclogy lies outside 
the scientist’s proper scope and yet is 
indispensable to a rational world-view. 
The scientist depends upon inductive 
~easoning Sut without the complement- 
ary deductions of the metaphysician 
irom the eternal verities the picture that 
science can paint of the world will be 
all forezround, lacking the setting that 
alone can give perspective and bring 
out the harmonious relations between 
tae several parts. Dr, Gengerelli gives 
snort shrift to the metaphysical postu- 
lete that “ The Universe is One” but 
ir questioning its derconstrability he 
throws away the one sure clue that 
could guide to a genuine philosophy 
of scienze—that of. analogy, which 
rests upon the unity of all. 


cr Sip pe dsi pel peg ee dle rete. 
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FOLK-SONGS, LEGENDS AND MYSTICISM 


[This is the second in the series of Shri Devendra Satyarthi’s 


articles.—ED.| 


IJ.—DEATH 


I shall now deal with the folk-song 
in its relation to the people’s mystic 
conception of life. This type of 
song, like all genuine folk-songs, 
is anonymous. The following exam- 
ple, sung preferably to the Asa Rag 
at dawn, is heard even in the towns. 
Presumably it was old when Suf 
poetry in the Punjab was in its 
infancy. Perhaps it had lived there 
for thousands of years, substituting 
new words for old as the language 
of the people changed, as is the way 
of folk-songs the world over. It 
seems older, in its present text, than 
Bullhe Shah ( 1680-1758 ) whom 
Lajwanti Rama Krishna recognises 
as “the greatest of Punjabi mystics.”’ 
Strangely enough, in this song meant 
to be sung at dawn, the girl ( repre- 
senting the Soul) addressing her 
mother paints a picture of the 
evening :— 

Days to play are but four, mother O ! 
Days to play are but four! 
In father’s land 


Pll come no more! 
Days to play are but four! 


I played and played and lo! 
The evening overtakes me, mother O| 
And I think 
Of household no more 
Mother, days to play are but four ! 





AND LOVE 


Here lie the rolls of carded cotton! 
Here lie compact pieces of carded cotton! 
The useless spindle has 
Twists no less than four ! 
Mother, days to play are but four! 


In father's land 
I'll come no morel? 
Days to play are but four, mother O! 


A tradition of long standing has 
taught the daughters of the soil, 
young and old, to meet and spin 
together competitively, ZYaujan or 
Trinjan being their own term for 
this spinning-bee. The girls or 
women sitting today in the Trinjan 
are not sure that their next meeting 
will find them all there. The mystic 
folk-song compares the world to 
a Trinjan, where souls meet like 
spinners. 

Passengers on a ferry-boat, 
Girls in a spinning-bee ; 
With no certainty 

Of meeting again, 

They meet now happily ! 

There is talk between a spinner 
and a banyan of a spinning-bce 
compound :— 

“ The spinning-wheels are here, 

Small reed-baskets to hold hanks arc 

mere: 


The spindles are all broken | 
Whither went the spinners, C banyan ? ”’ 





i Compare Husain’s Sufi trend: Vatt nahin avana, bholie mae; eh vari vela ch vari ca’ 


( No more will I have to come here, innocent mother. 


This turn and this time are but fu -` 


this turn!) Like Husain, the girl of the folk-song believes that she will no move be born i: 


the world: 


* 
r La 
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‘‘Some are at their parents’, some with 
their fathers-in-law, 

Some followed the long road of Death 

The flasks remained all full | 

And near each flask lies a cup!’’} 

The Mahl, or the thread that is 
used to connect the wheel with the 
spindle, may stand for an unsteady 
mind. 

O thread between the wheel and the spindle | 
O weak thread ! O listen te me; 

Again and again you break, 

Despite all my care | 

The loom, too, becomes an emblem 
of the human body. The span of 
emotions is represented by the warp. 

Thak, thak, the loom makes a noise ! 
The warp is disordered ! 

Or the warp and the woof—the 
Tant and the Peta—-were like 
thoughts; the Latari, or the dyer, 
was the teacher. 

Listen to me, O warp! 
Listen to me, O weof ! 
The fast dye solved 
All doubts. 

The weaver stiffens the cotton yarn 
with a paste made of wheat flour. 


This paste, known as Pas, symboliz- - 


ed pride. The yarn, like 2 mystic, is 
made to speak thus :— 
‘* Don’t apply more ‘paste’ 
to me, Weaver!” 

The bobbin of the weaver’s shuttle 
is called Nali. “Main Nali julahe 
di!” (Lam the Weaver's bobbin ) 
is the refrain of an old song; the 
mystic wanders like the moving 
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bobbin. In another mood the 
mystic says, “Mein nikke soot di 
atii” (I am a skein of fine yarn.) 
Like similes are taken from almost 
every kind of village labour. ` 


Ananda K. Cocmaraswamy, who 
has celebrated the ‘‘ Song-Words of 
a Punjabi Singer,” ? speaks of their 
‘most definite foik-character,”’ of 
their ‘windy freshness,” of the 
passionate simplicity of the words, ”’ 
and of “the solidity and noble 
gravity of the tune.” 


“Death,” a beautif:l lament for the 
Beloved, 2xpresses also the attachment 
of the Punjabi people to their land: in 
its third line, with pathetic helpless- 
ness a woman prays her lord to return 
from the land of Death, as if he had 
zone away from home to another part 
of India or perhaps emigrated in 
search of work. 


Who knows if one of the songs 
that Huxley heard at Lahore* was 
not by Bullhe Shah, the Sufi poet 
of the Punjab, many of whose songs 
ere astonishingly popular alike with 
accomplisted musicians and with 
the people? Bullhe Shah’s Debate 
of Love ang Law has the mystic 
trend the folk mind recognises at 
once, and though it is not a folk- 
seng in ths strict serse, the people 
have always loved it. Hour by hour 
Saara, or the laws of dogmatic 
religion, want to forsid man to 
express the free voice of Ishk, or 





Mark the influence of Persian Sufi poetry. The God-jearing tiller of the soil would 
not drink; nor would the young g:rls at a spinning-bee ever have flasks oi wine and cups 


with them. 


2 Art and Swadeshi. 
8 Rotunda (1932, p. 984. 


(Ganeask and Co., Madres.} 
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Love, for God. The mystic listens 
to no Shara, he walks on the path of 
Ishk. So goes the poets song, 
originally known as Kafi. 

Love and Law are quarrelling ! 

My heart’s doubt, O let me clear: 

Law’s questions and Love’s answers 

All, O saint, PH tell (pray, hear)! 

Law says: ‘Go to the Mullah, 

Learn principles and morals!” 

Love says: “ A single letter is enough, 

O shut up all the books. ”’ 

Law says: ‘‘ Bathe five times (a day), 
Worship alone in the temple. ” 

Love says: '‘ Your worship is false, 

if you think as separate { from God ).”’ 
Law says: ‘‘ Have shame! 

Stop this illumination !” 

Love says: “ What’s this veil for ? 

Let the vision be open !” 

Law says: ‘'‘Go inside the mosque; 
Perform the duty of prayer. ” 

Love says: ‘‘Go to the wine-house ; 
Drinking read the Naphal prayer.” 

Law says: *“ Let’s go to heaven; 

Heaven’s fruit we'll eat. ”’ 

Love says: “O, I’m the ruler there: 

With my hands the fruits I’ll] distribute. ” 
Law says: ‘Go, believer, and perform the 

Hajj ; 
The Sirat bridge you’ll have to cross.” 
Love says: ‘‘The Beloved’s door is the 
Ka'aba ; 

From there I won’t stir. ”’ 

Law says: ‘‘On the cross 

We had placed Shah Mansur. ” 

Love says: “O you did well: 

You made him enter the Beloved’s door.” 
Love's rank is the highest heaven ! 

The creation’s crown it is: 

He created out of Love 

Bullha, the humble man born of dust! 


Each moment of Love is life 
reborn for the mystic. Some secret 
warmth leads him into a dancing 


! See Bullhe Shah’s song : 
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measure. An old peasant once told 
me — 

“Iam a piece of marble. Day and 
night Love chisels me. I knew no 
temple or mosque. Onward I dance 
to meet my Beloved. I go from one 
field to another. In the fields lives my 
soul. Not in heaven, but in the fields 
lives my Beloved. That is why they 
bear crops. And he lives in me, in my 
little life, little like a pool, and lo! 
He flows with me into a river. ” 

Heer, the peasant-princess of 
Punjabi poetry, with her Beloved, 
Ranjha, has come to life in the 
mystic songs. The mystic likens his 
soul to Heer, the fairest girl of her 
land, who met her Beloved, Ranjha, 
in death; Heer herself becomes 
Ranjha when she meets him in her 
heart. Again and again, Heer’s 
Beloved, Ranjha, inspires the folk- 
songs that grow one from another. 
“Ready for the Journey,” if we 
may call it so (for folk-songs do not 
always have titles), a little song 
translated from Western Punjabi, is 
illustrative of the deep-rooted 
yearning of the human soul for the 
Beloved. 


Stay ye who'll stay here, 

I stand ready for the journey! 
Separation’s cry came in | 

In the stirrup I put my foot, 
And lo! I’ve mounted ! 

You are proud, O tree! 

Lo! on your head comes 

The wood-handled axe | 

O, it cut you all to pieces |! 


Ranjha Ranjha Kardi ni main, ape Ranjha hoee ; saddo ni 


mainu Dhido Ranjha, Heer na akho koee! Ranjha main vich main Ranjhe vich, hor khial ne 
koee ; main nahin oh ape hai apni ap kare diljoce!...( Uttering the name of Ranjha, ye 
maidens, I’ve myself become Ranjha. Call me Dhido Ranjha; none should call me Heer. 
Ranjha within me: I within Ranjha; no other thought is there! I exist no more: He 


Himself exists: He Himself amuses Himself! ) 
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Some pieces are picked up and burnt! 
Some become rafters in a palace! 
Some meet my Lord Ranjha! 
Sighingly some stand and yzarn ! 

Sassi, known well even in Sindh: 
poems and songs, is another heroin= 
of Punjabi love-poetry ; her Beloved, 
Punnu, like Ranjha, aas come to 
symbolize the divine Beloved and 
Sassi, like Heer, stancs for the human 
soul The scene in the burning 
desert, where the rcse-footed Sass: 
wanders in search of her Beloved, 
expresses metaphorically the human 
soul’s tireless striving after union 
with God. Sassi addresses the desert 
thus :—~ 


Tell me, O desert, if you saw anywhere 
The black she-camel of my Pannu ?* 
Where I meet my Punnu, 

Blessed inceed will be that scot! 


And :— 
What do you see, O pitiless desert ? 
My rosy feet have been all roasted ! 
At last I’ll meet Punnu, the Moon ; 
At a slow pace or in haste ! 
Here stands Death; she winks at me! 
Immoderately she laughs: 
Death is false ; the grave is false! 
Who'll kill Sassi: 
Punnu lives in my eyes! 
It’s all His illumination | 
Wait a little, O grave! ` 
Behold Love’s miracle | ® 


Sohni is another sister of Heer 
and Sassi; her perfect love for 
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Meriwal. has become an emblem of 
divine love in mystical folk-songs. 
In these songs Sohni is still seen 
crozsirg the river Chenab to meet 
her beloved, Mahiwal. Sohni’s sister- 
in-law. who knew her secret, one day 
replaced her baked pitcher by an 
unbaked one in the bushes on the 
banz cf the river. And at the-usual 
hour at night Sobni came and took 
the picher to cross on it the deep, 
wide waters to meet Mahiwal ; per- 
hape she perceived the trick, but 
where was the time to return home 
to get the baked pitcher? Since / 
Mah:wel, who used to come himself 
to met her, had been indisposed for 
some days, Sohni took courage 
immediately and entered the Chenab 
on the urbaked pitcher. In songs, 
we tna her pitcher giving way in 
the wazer; she is being drowned. 
Do not zat my eves, ye crocodiles, 
my eyes alone, for Ill see my 
Beloved.” we hear her saying. “Al 
my flest eat if you like, except my 
eyes. ~’ 
Sohni herself is drowned, __ 
But ber seul still swims in the Chenah. 
With all its mystic vitality, the 
folk-song persists in the Punjab; 
the ‘Sutt, to whom the search 


for tbe Beloved is the great reality, 
immottaizes the adventure of Sohni. 


DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


1. .Hir and Ranjha and Sassi and Punnuin ai probability were of Indo-Scythian 
origin, but the poets have overlaid them with LLuslim czlocrs...’’-—Lajwanti Rama Krishna, 


Punjabi Suft Poets. 


( Oxfor= University Press | 
* Compare Hashim, the Projabi Sufi poet : 


Drak vatat kathay dian kookan sun patthar 


dhal jave! Jis dachi mera Punnu kharia shala oh dojašh vick javel Yc us nehu lagge vich 


virhon vang Sassi jar javel Hashim mam pave karvane takim zaminor javel 
Cries of Death’s egony! Hearing trem a stene would melt. The she-camel, that 


moments | 


carried away my Punnu, O Lord, may she go tc hell! 
one}, suffer in desertion and Eke burnt like Szssi! 


( Life’s last 


Dr may she fall:n love ( with some- 
May death fall on the caravans, says 


Hashim, and their seed ( trace) be removed from the earth } 

3 The story goes on to tell that Sassi’s soul met Punnu in his dream and when he, 
having freed himself from paren-al ties, came to Sassi’s grave in the desert he fell dead on it. 
As if by miracle, the grave openzd and putting cut her erm; Sassi received her Beloved. 
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GANDHIJI ON THE “GITA” * 


The influence of the Ga on 
Gandhiji’s life and character is well 
known. He is never tired of telling us 
what he owes to that great scripture. 
In a beautiful and characteristically 
Hindu phrase he callis the Gita his 
mother who has taken for him the 
place of his long-lost earthly mother. 
He has also called it his spiritual 
_ dictionary, his book of daily reference. 
He has translated it into his own 
mother-tongue—Gujarati—with an in- 
troduction on the message of the Guta. 
There he says that he has endeavoured 
to enforce the meaning of the Gita 
in his own conduct for an unbroken 
period of forty years. He published 
his own English translation of this 
introduction more than ten years ago, 
in Young India of 6th August I93I1. 
But earlier than that (12th November 
1925) he had written a long article in 
Young India on the meaning of the 
Gita. These two, together with his 
famous address on the Gita to the 
students of the Benares Hindu 
University during August 1934, would 
practically suffice for a study of his 
opinions on the Gita. But we can 
never have too much on any subject 
from Gandhiji’s pen. Therefore we 
are thankful to Shri Jag Parvesh 
Chander for including in the collection 
before us not only these three important 
items but also almost all that Gandhiji 
has said in a casual way on the Gita 
in his Young India, his Harijan and 
his autobiography. Only we wish 


that all the extracts given here had 
been arranged in chronological order. 
That would have enabled us to see 
whether there had been any develop- 
ment in Gandhiji’s thoughts on the Geta. 

Gandhiji calls his Gujarati translation 
of the Gita, Anāsakti Yoga or the 
Yoga of detachment and renunciation. 
According to him, the object of the 
Gita is to show in the clearest possible 
language the most excellent way to 
self-realisation. That way is renuncia- 
tion—renunciation not of action, but 
of the fruit of action. 

This is the centre round which the Gila 
is woven. This renunciation is the central 
sun round which devotion, knowledge and 
the rest revolve like planets. 

Following in the footsteps of the 
Gita, Gandhiji argues that as long as 
we are confined in the prison-house of 
the body we are forced to act, and 
every action of ours is bound to be 
imperfect, tainted by sin. How to get 
over this sin-tainted action ? The Gita 
answers, by desirelessness, by renounc- 
ing the fruit of action, by dedicating 
all our activities to the Deity and 
surrendering ourselves to It body and 
soul. And for this renunciation right 
knowledge is required, and for 
preventing the knowledge from running 
riot and becoming a mere intellectual 
feat, devotion is required, Jnana is 
not mere intellectual knowledge, nor 
Bhakti mere soft-hearted effusiveness. 
Both of them have to stand the test of 
action and of renunciation of action. 





* Gita the Mother, By M. K. Ganput; edited by Jac PARVESH CHANDER. (Free India 
Publications, Commercial Bldgs., The Mall, Lahore: Rs. 2/4) 
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At this point in his exposition of 
Karma-Yoga as taught ir the Gita 
Gandhiji draws our attention to two 
significant details: First, renunciation 
of the fruit of action does not mean 
mere indifference to the result. On 
the contrary, he says :— 

In regard to every action one must know 
the result that is expected to follow, the 
means thereto and the capacity for it. 

In other words, in the name of tne 
renunciation of the fruit of action we 
should not be reckless in our actions. 
The Gita itself lends support to this 
view in the following verse which 
deserves to be quoted more often than 
it is aa 

Any action which is undertaken through 
ignorance, without regard to consequences 
or to loss and injury and witLout regard <o 
one’s capacity is said to be a tamasic action. 
XVIII. 25. 

Secondly, Gandhiji says that the 
renunciation of the fruit of action does 
not mean absence of fruit for the 
renouncer, it only means absence of 
hankering after fruit. As a matter of 
fact, he who renounces the fruit reaps 
a thousandfold. Even when the action 
fails he has his abundant spiritual 
reward. As the Gita puts it, he who 
does good never comes to grief. 

But the most interesting feature of 
Gandhiji’s exposition of the Gita is 
that he deduces all his principles of 
Satyagraha from its teaching. He 
goes even further and says, “As a 
Satyagrahi I can declare that the Gita 
is ever presenting me with fresh 
lessons.” From the Giia doctrine of 
Swadharma he deduces the law of 
Swadeshi. According to him “‘ Swadeshi 
is Swadharma applied to ore’s imme- 
diate environment.” One's duty is 
first to one’s own immediate neighbours. 
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He whe runs to the ends of the earth 
“or service to mankind fails in his duty 
to ais neighbours who aré in need. 
He who . supports the mill-owners in 
England or Japan by buying foreign 
cloth is guilty of having neglected the 
starving weavers o: his own country. 
Charity should begin at home, though 
it may extend afterwards according to 
its capacity. From the Gita;;, again, 
Gandniji deduces his faith in the 
spinn-ng-wheel for India. He quotes 
the well-known verses in the third 
chapter on the Yaina-chakra or the 
wheel of sacrifice and says that karma 
there means physical labour, and that 
in the peculiar conditions of India the 
fittes: and the most acceptable sacrificial 
labour with which we can serve the 
worlc is spinning. He defines Yajna as 
an act directed to the welfare of others, 
dene withcut desiring any return, and 
pleads that spinning should be raised 
to the rark of a daily Maha-Yajna. 

But the most important deduction 
which Gandhiji draws from the Gtta is 
his gespe] of non-viclence. To many 
this may seem very startling, as the 
Gea was delivered on a battle-field. 
Brt the contradiction is only apparent 
and Gandhiji’s logic is unassailable. He 
does not say that the Gua teaches 
naon-vielence directly, but that non- 
viclence is the inevitable result if its 
seaching is faithfully followed. The 
steps in his argument may be arranged 
thus :— 

G) The perfect rerunciation which 
the Gita teaches is impossible without 
perfect observance of Ahimsa in every 
shape and form. In fact, Ahimsa is 
included in desirelessness. 

(ii) <limsa is impossible without 
anger, without attachment, without 
Eatred. And the Gtia strives to carry 
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us to a state beyond Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas—a state that evidently éxcludes 
anger, attachment and hatred. 

(iii) In the descriptions of the 
perfect man given by the Gita there is 
no reference at all to physical warfare. 

(iv) The real theme of the Gita is 
self-realisation and its means, namely, 
renunciation of the fruit of action. The 
fight between the two armies is only an 
occasion to expound the theme. The 
Mahabharata is a profoundly religious 
book, largely allegorical, in no way 
meant to be a historica! record in the 
sense that modern historical books are. 

(v) Even the great epic of which 
the Gita isa part has not established 
the necessity of physical warfare. On 
the contrary, it has proved its futility 
by showing the miserable state of the 
actors after the war. 

(vi) Arjuna in the Gita is not a 
conscientious objector, nor Krishna an 
advocate of violence, as some absurdly 
suppose. The former believed in war. He 
had fought the Kaurava armies many 
times before. The question before him 
was not one of non-violence, but whether 
he should slay his nearest and dearest 
in a just war. And Krishna is some- 
thing more than a mere historical 
character. In the Gita He is conceived 
as a perfect incarnation, teaching man- 
kind through Arjuna the means to self- 
realisation. 

(vii) If it is difficult to reconcile 
certain verses in the Gita with the 
teaching of non-violence, it is far more 
difficult to set the whole of the Gita in 
the framework of violence. 

(viii) Himsa will go on eternally in 
this strange world. The Gita shows 
the way out by its teaching of Yoga. 
But it also shows that escape through 
cowardice is not the way. Far better 
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than cowardice is killing and being 
killed in battle. 

(ix) To say that the Gita teaches 
violence or justifies war because advice 
to kill was given on a particular occasion 
is aS wrong as to say that Himsa is the 
law of life because a certain amount of 
it is inevitable in daily life. 

(x) The Gila is not, of course, a 
treatise on non-violence, nor was it 
written to condemn war. Hinduism 
has never certainly condemned war as 
Gandhiji does. But Hinduism is ever 
evolving. It isa progressive revelation, 
an eternal quest after truth. The Gita 
itself is an instance in point. It has 
given a new meaning to the old terms 
Yoga, Karma, Yajna and Sanyasa and 
thereby revolutionized Hindu religious 
thought. Gandhiji claims that in giving 
a new meaning to Yuddha, vz., non- 
violent battle, he has only followed in 
the footsteps of our great forefathers 
and has in no way Strained the teaching 
of Hinduism, 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
ideal karma-yogin described in the Gla 
is for all practical purposes a Satya- 
grahi. For he has no trace of anger, 
ill-will or hatred in him, he is free from 
attachments, he is absolutely selfless, 
he is unmoved by success or failure: 
he has completely surrendered himseli 
to God and he works in the world 
only to carry out the divine will. 
Such a character is obviously in 
harmony with a background of non- 
violence rather than of violence. The 
fact is, that Indian spirituality through- 
out its long history has been slowly but 
steadily progressing in the practice o! 
non-violence. From the Vedas to tho 
Upanishads, from the Upanishads to 
the Avatar of the Gita, from the Avatay 
of the Gita to the Founders of Jainisr. 
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and Buddhism and from them to the 
prophet of Satyagraha—-there has been 
a steady march. 

The Gita says :-— 


Surrender all thy actions to me and fight 
—with thy mind in unison with the spirit and 
free from every desire and trace of self and 
all thy passion spent. 


` Buddha says :— 


Moreover, brethren, though robbers who. 


are highwaymen, should with a two-handed 
saw carve you in pieces limb by limb, yet -f 
the mind of any one of you should be offended 
thereat, such an one is no follower of mv 
Gospel. 
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Gandhiji says :-— 


I am not a visionery. I claim to be a 
practical idealist. Thereligior. of non-violence 
is not meant mere:y for the Rishis and Saints. 
It is meent for the common people as well. 
Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the law of the brute. The spirit 
lies dccmant in the brute and he knows no 
law but that of physical might. The dignity 
of man requires obedience to a higher law— 
to the strength of the spirit. I have ventured 
to place before India the ancient law of self- 
sacrifice. 


The line of development here is 
obvioiis. 


D. S. SARMA 


HEROES AND HEROINES IN ANCIENT DAYS * 


At the back of all humen life and 
attitude are thoughts, beliefs, patterns 
and ideals of behaviour, and particular 
sorts of impulsion te conduct which 
distinguish people from people and 
make each one’s response or reaction 
. characteristic. India’s is on2 such type 
and derives from the peculiar cast of 
its history and its background of phi- 
losophy, religion and traditions. It is 
an ancient land full of interesting 
experiments in individual and institu- 
tional living. Its epics and legends 
have contributed as much to the making 
of the national character as the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Smritis. More: 
the influence of the former in shaping 
and sustaining the national character 
has been perhaps the greater. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan, who before now 
has published many valuable books, has 
recently brought out a new kind of six 
selections dealing within a brief com- 
pass with this precious, live heritage of 


* The Upakhyanamala : 


Natesan and Co., Madras. Ke. 1/4) 


A ‘Sarland of Stories. 
by PANDIT A. M. SRINIVASACHARIAR; transiated by Y. NARAYANAN, M.A., M.L. 


India. And here isa garland of thirteen 
stories strung by Shri A. M. Srinivasa- 
thariar, an able pandit who condenses 
each story in the pcet’s own words. 
Shri V. Narayanan translates them in 
easy, clear and correct English so as to 
bring out the quality of the original in 
hisrendering. A few cpening sentences 
help to acquaint us with the source and 
the general driit of the theme. Taste 
end judgement have gone inio the work ; 
for the selection—-except perhaps of the 


_last where the sublimity of a divine 


wedding is not realised as poetry or as it 
deserves—is unexceptionable; and the 
translation is happy. Occasionally one 
may quarrel with a word or a phrase or 
tne manner af the translation; but that 
does not matter. If the stories are not 
a-l on the same artistic level and stress 
rore the ethical side oz life, or idealise 
ir. plenty, it is a feature, not a fault. 
The purpose of the Mahabharata etc., 
was not primarily artistic but that of 


Condensed in the Poets’ Own Words 
(G. A. 
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holding up models of conduct for later 
men to emulate and to be inspired 
by. Incidentally they are social and 
psychological documents also; we 
hear in them the authentic note. To 
understand them is to understand 
basic India. The stories give more 
than a glimpse into its heart which 
beats ever steadfastly, loyally and 
courageously for truth and for the 
larger moral and social values. The 
hold of the poets is firm on the things 
of this life and of the hereafter. Today 
the need for understanding this heritage 
is as Important to us as it is to others 
who look at us critically—since we are 
at the crossroads and are being called 
upon to make a choice between the 
national and the more Occidental 
modern modes of life, thought and 
organization. 


Sir C.P.Ramaswamy Aiyar introduces 
this Updakhyainamala with a valuable 
foreword and indicates how our epics 
and Puranas should be approached or 
accepted. Since eleven out of thirteen 
of these selections are taken from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, his 
statement that these ‘‘are today the 
foundation of Hindu ethics and in both 
are expounded and dramatised all those 
truths connected with Karma and 
rebirth and destiny and the essential 
uniformity and inflexible justice of the 
Divine Law which form the psycho- 
logical bedrock of Hindu life,” deserves 


Freedom: Iis Meaning. Planned and 
edited by RUTH NANDA ANSHEN. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 16s. ) 

It is the task of scholars and thinkers 
at the present time, writes Benedetto 
Croce in his contribution to this 
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attention. 

Whatever be the temptation to 
belong to other nations and to affect 
other modes under the stress and strain 
of contemporary need, the spirit of 
Savitri, Damayanti and Sukanya, the 
wifely wisdom of Draupadi, the idyllic 
and tender affection of Anasiiya for 
Sita are pictures of woman and the 
womanly ideal which, we believe, India 
will long cherish. And none of these 
are weak or exploited types of woman- 
hood. 

No less will the individualist daring 
and striving of Viswamitra, and the 
almost thoughtless and fateful liberality 
of Karna and Sibi, be examples. 
Harischandra is unique as a King who, 
fulfilling himself, successfully petitions 
the Gods for the boon of taking all his 
people with him to heaven as a condi- 
tion to his own ascension. If Triganku 
was not able to go to heaven in the 
flesh, such a gift is vouchsafed to 
Sibi, the essential difference in motiva- 
tion, character and beneficence between 
the two explaining the difference in 
result. Among the stories, those oi 
Sakuntala, Sukanya, Savitri and Nal: 
are all—and the last most of all—among 
the loveliest in the world’s literature. 

Editor, translator and publisher, all 
deserve our thanks for re-presenting to 
us these pictures of glory which for 
ever remain fresh and beautiful. 


V. SITARAMIA!: 


comprehensive symposium, 


to keep the concept of freedom precise ani! 
clear, to broaden it -and work out Is 
philosophical foundations. That is th: 
contribution that may properly be require | 
of us in the many-sided struggle that is la‘ 1 
upon us to resurrect the ideal and restore lis 
under freedom. 
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Professor Haldane says the same 
more briefly :— 


The position of freedom in the modern 
world is so precarious that its preservation 
and extension require not only good-will, but 
all the thought which we can devots to it. 

To further this end a series of 
volumes, of which this is the first, is 
being planned, to be known as the 
‘Science of Culture Series,” the aim 
being to break down the boundaries of 
specialised knowledge and to synthesize 
fundamental contemporary ideas, much 
as Diderot and his fellow humanists of 
the eighteenth century integrated the 
knowledge of their dav. A clarification 
of thought is the necessary basis for 
fruitful action and there is no subject 
more momentous today ior tke future 
of Man than the meaning and value of 
Freedom. In “ Democratic” countries 
freedom had tended to become identi- 
fied with Liberalism. But, as Thomas 
Mann writes, 

Liberalism, spiritually and ecoromically, is 
the form which life took at a given period; 
it marked the spirit of those times. And 
times changed. But freedom is an immortal 


idea, which does not age with the spirit of 
the times and vanish. 


It is immortal because it is of the 
divine essence of human perscnality. 
It is with this metaphysical mystery 
of human personality that Jacques 
Maritain is chiefly concerned in an 
outstanding essay, and this is his 
conclusion :— 


God is free from all eternity ; more exacily, 
He is subsistent freedom. Maa is not born 
free unless in the basic potencies of his being: 
he becomes free, by warring upon himself 
and thanks to many sorrows ; by the struggle 
of the spirit and virtue; by exercising his 
freedom he wins his freedom. So that at 
long last a freedom better char hə expected 
is given him. From the beginning to the end 
it is truth that liberates him. 
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Sc to think out the nature of freedom 
is not enough. To know it, we need 
to learn to live it. It is a religious 
value as wall as an intellectual concept. 
John Mecmurray recognises the same 
truth when ke insists that freedom can 
only 5e fcund in a nexus of human 
relat:cnships in which the primacy of 
real community is maintained over the 
functional nexus of organised society. 
‘The field, he writes, 
in whiza frzedom has to Se wen or lost is not 
the fied of economics or politics, of 
commit-ees and rules. Itis rather the field 
which has hitherto been the undisputed 
domain of religion. Ar age that has put 
region aside without even recognizing the 
need tc put something in its place has already 
lost the serse of freedom and is ripe for the 
organization cf tyranny. 

Yet zhe problem of freedom does in 
fact extend into every field of human 
though: ard activity and in this 
volum2 we nave an array of eminent 
thinke-s qualified to examine it from 
every angle, whether of philosophy, 
science, saciology, politics, ethnology, 
education, psychology or religion. The 
names of Bergson, Dewey, Einstein, 
Harold Leski, Bertrand Russell and 
Whitetead among its contributors, in 
additioc to those already mentioned 
and others of equal authority, will 
suggest now rich a synthesis of thought 
it contains. Freedom, as so many of 
these writers repeat, is a paradox. It 
is born of an acceptane of necessity, 
of responsibility, of obligation. It is 
somethirg much more frndamental 
than the right to express opinions. It 
involves a fidelity to truth on every 
level ard it can only be won by being 
shared. Perhaps, as one or two of 
these writers hope, the awful necessity 
of these tim3s will compel us to create 
it. 

Hue T'A.. FAUSSET 


The Discipline of Peace. By K. E. 
Bartow. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d.) 


This is a stimulating, timely and 
important book. It is the work of a 
practising medica] man. He writes 
well, which few doctors do. The 
genesis of his line of thought may, or 
may not, have been that Medical 
Testament which was produced, a few 
years ago, by a medical committee of 
‘the County Palatine of Cheshire. 

In any case, it has the same approach 
to the problem which confronts man on 
Planet Earth, namely, how successfully 
to adjust himself to his environment, 
to achieve health, and to eliminate the 
root causes of war, which, owing to 
his intellectual capacity and spiritual 
myopia, now. threaten the extinction of 
his species, 

The proposition, broadly stated, is 
this: the foundation of life upon earth 
rests upon the fruit of the earth and 
the good soil whence it proceeds. And 
that, consequently, man must relate 
himself to the soil, looking upon its 
conservation as the First Trust imposed 
upon him by his environment. And 
that all his activities must be commend- 
ed or condemned as they achieve or 
thwart this basic condition of his 
well-being. 

The author, who is, for the uninstruct- 
ed, too addicted to the abstractions of 
philosophy, passes from ecology to soil 
erosion, the place of man in nature, the 
results of the impact of modern science 
upon the fertility of the earth, and the 
réle played by machines. 

Accepting the correctness of Dr. 
Barlow’s diagnosis, one is at once faced 
by the problem of ways and means. 

Take a single instance of the obstacles 
that obstruct the road to the reorganiza- 
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tion of modern life at every turn. 
Sir Albert Howard, who revived 
and systematized the ancient Chinese 
methods of humus production and 
demonstrated its supreme value for 
many years in Indore, Central Prov- 
inces, has been faced, not by the weight 
of a scientific refutation, but by vested 
interests. 


The method advocated by Howard 
for the maintenance of soil fertility 
rested upon the return to the soil of 
that which is taken from it by man: 
vegetable and animal wastes. Its whole- 
sale application, however, would have 
destroyed a vast chemical industry. 
It- is difficult to see what other reason 
may be advanced to explain the slow 
rate of acceptance of the method among 
agticulturalists. 

For this is no matter of rival theories, 
but of that which has been proven ia 
England (most remarkably, perhaps, 
by Captain R. G. M. Wilson, R. E., at 
Surfleet ) and elsewhere in the world. 

If it be true, as this author holds, 
and this reviewer believes, that the 
foundation of man’s life on earth rests 
upon the soil, then the problem is 
twofold. First the universal recognition 
of this fact; secondly, the elimination 
of those vested interests, of corporations 
and sovereign states, which stand 
between man and this heritage of plenty 
and well-being. 

Dr. Barlow’s book should play 
particularly at this juncture in history 
an important part in awakening in me’. 
unused to such thoughts, the idea ci 
the soil as the source of well-being. `: 
is the work of a mind that can take ¿le 
long, broad view; of an original mir-l 
enriched with learning. 

If the reviewer might venture a 
suggestion it would be that Dr. Barle + 
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should provide for the reader concerned 
with the soil, but for whcm this book 
might prove too hard going, a simplified 
presentation of his thesis. 

Discipline of Peace gives the reader 
much: but it also demands much; and 
in these days men’s minds, agitated by 
the violent flux of events, attend with 
difficulty to the words of the philosopher 
who would gain their ear as they pass. 


The Path to Reconstruction: A Brief 
Introduction to Albert 
Philosophy of Civilization. By Mrs. 
C. E. B. RUSSELL. (Adam and Charles 
Black, Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Russell’s introducticn to Albert 
Schweitzer’s Philosophy of Civilization 
is an excellently compressed exposition ; 
in a very short space she has lucidly, 
sparely and with the deepest sincerity 
set out the main features of Schweitzer’s 
thought and teaching in a way that 
makes them wholly acceptable. She 
will certainly achieve her aim of 


persuading her readers to investigate 


Schweitzer’s books ior themselves; 
which is not to say that her kooz should 
not be read for its own qualities. 
Schweitzer entered the ranks of the 
great teachers when he sacrificed a 
distinguished career as musician and 
theologian to go to Africa as a mission- 
ary doctor ; we can believe the teaching 
of a man who puts his own teaching 
into practice, anc there is ne doubt at 
all that Schweitzer is one of the great 
forces of human illumination in cur day. 
He speaks directly to our condition, 
with the fullest understanding of what 
has happened to our civilization and of 


Shri Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai 
Abhinandangranth. (Commemoration 
Volume) (R. R. Sheth and Zo., Prin- 
cess Street, Bombay 2. Rs. 2/8 | 

It is Just dver a decade since Shri 
Ramanlal { whose first books bear the 
date rorg-20) leapt into fame, in 
1930-31, with Divya-chakshu, a novel 
of the Satyagraha movement tien in 
full swing. From that time onwards 


Scrwettzer’s : 


It woula be a pity, indeed, if any man 
whose work today is with the shaping 
of tomorrow, missed this book, and for 
that adequate reascn it is sincerely to 
be hoped that Dr. Barlow’s diagnosis 
of the ills of humanity will be heard, 
and the -emedy he indicates pondered 
by all who still have hope for the 
future of mankind. . 

GEORGE GODWIN 


what must happen to men and women 
if they are to be the instruments 
of its rescue ard preservation. It is 
regrettab_y possible that his optimism, 
though the sign of a moving faith in 
human nature, has lass grounds than 
he hopes. However that may be, his 
philosophy, based upen a reverence for 
all forms cf life, is cert-unly the dynamic 
needed by a social crder characterized 
by what it is nct fantastic to call a 
reverence for death. And Schweitzer’s 
reverence zor life is no mere sentimental 
and “ humanitarian ” concept ; we must 
reach it as the outcome of true thought 
(in the Ccleridgean sense of thinking- 
with-feeling), and accept it with an 
essentially religic-philosophic ability to 
form, and to act upon, a world-view, 
based upon living and creative reason. 
There may be other terms in which 
Schweitzer’s wisdom could be couched ; 
but that it is wisdom cf the truest and 
profoundest order, ard of the order 
most needed today, there can be no 
doubt. In making this clear to us, 
Mrs. Russe_l’s admirable little book, to 
which botk the mind and the heart of 
the rezder make response, does a 
distinct service. 
R. H. Warp 


his literary career has been trailing 
ever brighter “ clouds of glory,” shed- 
ding light and loveliness in almost 
every home of educatec—and especial- 
ly, vourg-—-Gujarat, by his eminently 
readable novels and short stories. The 
Eresentatior. to him, therefore, of this 
small Commemoration Volume of writ- 
ings by affectionate, understanding 
relatives, friends and fellow-writers on 
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the occasion of his 51st birthday in 
May last is a tribute as well deserved 
as it is spontaneous. 

The book contains about forty 
articles—four in English, one each in 
Marathi and Hindi, and the rest in 
Gujarati. A perusal of the English 
articles alone (by, among others, Mr. 
S. V. Mukerjea and Dr. B. Bhat- 
tacharya ) would give the reader some 
real idea of the general nature, art and 
thought of the renowned author’s novels 
as also of his glowing idealism and fine 
character, his very remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts, the none-too-easeful con- 
ditions under which he has to write, 
and ( most precious of all) his rich 
humanity. 

The Gujarati contributions are of 


A Biographical Dictionary of Puranic 
Personages. By AKSHAYA KUMARI 
Devi. (Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 31, 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Re. 1/-) 

This brief biographical reference-book 
of Vedic and Puranic names seems to 
have assimilated the results of recent 
archeological discoveries and anthropo- 
logical researches. It attempts to 
suggest the names of corresponding 
figures from the Egyptian, Greek or 
Roman mythologies and to indicate the 
racial affinities of the Puranic figures. 
Thus we are told that Prajapati is 
Orion, that Pushan is the Greek Pan 
and the Roman Faunus; that the 
Yakshas are the Australoids, that the 
the Rakshasas are Negroes, that the 
Danavas are Caspians and so on. 

This is all interesting, no doubt, but 


it is equally hazardous to ascribe to 


the mythological figures a racial indi- 
viduality merely on the evidence of 
anthropological similarities between 
personages whose characteristics are 
described in the Puranas, and the living 
specimens of a particular race. 

The Vedic gods present greater 
difficulty. They need to be approached 
from the stand-point of an evolutionary 
mythology inasmuch as they had been 
changing with the vicissitudes of Vedic 
life. Corresponding to the several 
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three kinds: some give interesting 
personal reminiscences of the ever- 
amiable Ramanlal; others appraise the 
novelist’s excellent work ; and poems 
and writings on literary subjects are 
another kind of cordial tribute paid 
to him by some prominent Gujarati 
writers on the occasion (fittingly 
celebrated at Baroda on May 16th 
with a sumptuous banquet by the 
Committee to whose warm-hearted 
efforts we owe this volume also). 
These last are also welcome, but the 
greater value of most of the reminis- 
cences and appraisals lies in the fact 
that they will be helpful and illuminat- 
ing to the future historian in the final 
estimate of both the man and the 
author. 

“VIJAYARAI K. VAIDYA 


stages in such evolution, different traits 
came to be attached to particular divin- 
ities, e. g., the present book describes 
the Vedic god Pushan as the Greek Pan 
and as the “god of flocks.” Contro- 
versy has raged among Vedic scholars 
as to whether he is a solar or a lunar 
deity or whether his chief characteris- 
tic, “increase-giving,”’ is compatible 
with the acceptance of Pushan merely 
as a pastoral divinity. Scholars like 
Oldenberg have definitely doubted 
the suggested similarity to the Greek 
Pan. Suggestions, on the contrary, are 
not few, seeking to connect this Vedic 
God with the Scandinavian Thor and 
the Greek Hermes. All this should 
convince us that this branch of knowl- 
edge is still in the fluidic stage of 
possible hypothesis and one fears that 
such a facile association of the Vedic 
gods and the personages of the Indian. 
mythologies with those of other coun- 
tries may, in the present state of ou: 
knowledge, lead to too easy acceptance 
of important conclusions without un- 
questionable corroboration. 

The book, moreover, lacks design. 
No indication is given as to how the 
names are arranged. Otherwise, ií 
contains a large body of informatio: 
both interesting and valuable. 


V. M., Inampe:: 


oun 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IS THERE NEED FOR A NEW “GITA”? 


[ Our esteemed contrikutor Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma and Shrimati 
M.A. Ruckmini, Madras High Court advocate by profession but a Sanskritist by 
avocation, here express their reactions to Mr. S. K. George’s article ““Wanted—A 
New Gita ” which appeared in the July 1942 issue of THE Arvan Paty. Their 
letters present very much the same point of view. It is noz the only one on 
this important subject, nor dees it coincide with our own, but it is our policy to 
allow contributors free expression of opinion within the limits set by our 
impersonal, non-partisan end unsectérian aims. Our own attitude, which was 
suggested in the editorial introduction to Mr. George’s article, is, briefly, that it 
is a new approach, not a new Gita which is wanted, that Krishna enjoined on 

‘his disciple the fearless performance of duty without self-interest but that He 
~ also taught him Universal Bretherhood'end inculcated the spirit of dispassion in 
action—even in seemingly violent action. The Gta is not a book for Hindus 
only ; it is a book of universal wisdom for all mortels—En.] 


I 


the Gita on this subject” is not 
substantiated by the facts. The cry 
ror a “Naw Gita” is like the cry of 


As the view presented by Mr. S. K. 
George in THE ARYAN PatH for July 
1942, under the title “ Wanted—A 


New Gita” is typical of a persistent 
misunderstanding of the main message 
of the Gita, I request you to allow me 
to point out that- philosophically there 
is no need whatsoever for a “ New 
Gita” as the time-honoured extant 
Gita is perfectly adequate fcr the 
full satisfaction of the metaphysical, 
moral and other thought-needs of 
aspirants and genuine seekers of 
spiritual -Truths. I see that the 
editorial note itself constitutes a 
corrective to Mr. Gecorge’s contribu- 
tion. The note, however, being too 
brief, may not serve its purpose so 
well as a detailed examination of the 
contentions of Mr. George. Let me 
say at the outset that Mr. George’s 
claim that “ we have gone beyond the 
sense of duty, the morality, implied in 


a school-child for a new book before 
it has touched the old. 

Mr. George remarks, “ We go to 
ancient scriptures to find answers for 
our mcdern problems.” I emphatically 
assert that we do not. Modern 
Christians throughout ihe world do not 
go to the Eitle to find answers for their 
Eressing problems. Nor do Vedantins 
vo to the Gite for answers to theirs. 
If a Vedar.tin is relieved of his purse 
by a gent.eman of the highway, he 
does not consult the Grita! He in- 
stinctively approaches a police-outpost. 

Eut Mr. George is clearly mistaken 
in judging that the Gita is not concern- 
ed with the problem ‘‘ crucial for us 
today...th2 rightness or otherwise of 
the use of violence.’’ I do not see 
how the problem is crucial today. It 
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is as old as mankind. The author of 
the Gita being a perfect psychologist 
(far superior to those who today dabble 
in modern Experimental Psychology 
and kill rabbits and guinea-pigs) 
advocated violence for well-known 
persons under well-known circum- 
stances, and on well-known occasions. 
He likewise condemned violence for 
others, under different circumstances 
and on different occasions. The issue 
of violence vs. non-violence is artificial, 
and is the outcome of an inferiority 
complex. -Weak people always swear 
by non-violence, and the strong always 
by violence. 


Christ did not stop wars. Buddha 
did not. Mr. M. K. Gandhi will not. 
According to Hindu computation, the 
Kali-age is advancing. Asit advances, 
worse things are in store for mankind, 
not the universalization of non-violence 
and the conversion of Hitler and 
Mussolini into orange-robed Buddhist 
monks or Vedantic sanyasis ! 


I do not think Mr. George’s citation 
of a translation of a stanza by Edwin 
Arnold would support the Gzia’s having 
condemned those “who seek to find 
texts to suit their, occasions.” Why 
has Mr. George not cited chapter and 
verse? I would then immediately 
demonstrate that either the citation was 
irrelevant or Edwin Arnold had not 
caught the correct import of the stanza. 
I would further tell Mr. George that 
there is no harm, no philosophic 
impropriety, in finding texts to suit 
occasions. In the history of Indian 
philosophy heads have been broken 
over texts! Dvaitins and Advaitins, 
who have reached conclusions poles 
apart, have both ctted texts to suit their 
purposes. 


Mr. George must know that Hindu 
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thought counsels manslaughter in war- 
fare. (See the Raja-dharma Parva of 
the Mahabharata.) (Krishna’s attitude 
to war must be deemed most rational. 
War is a biological or adjustmental 
necessity on a par with epidemics and 
destructive natural phenomena like 
earthquakes. And a Kshatriya must 
fight. Against this Mr. George urges 
that “ distinctions and tendencies. . .are 
not irremediable.” I am afraid Mr. 
George has completely misunderstood 
the mission of religion, education and 
modern psychology. None of these 
would claim that its mission was the 
conversion of humanity into a fraternity 
of saints. There are no “accepted 
ideals.” The average Hindu or 
Vedantin today violates his ideals as 
many times as there are hours in the 
day. So does the Christian. If there 
is no rigid classification of “‘Svadhar- 
ma,” there can be no rigid “accepted 
ideals” either. The ideals so-calleci 
are in fact mobile and volatile. 

Again, I am afraid Mr. George has 
grievously misunderstood the missior: 
of Buddha. Buddha never pretended 
or claimed to convert every Tom, Dick 
and Harry into a saint. And I am 
surprised to see Mr. George constructing 
a totally untenable interpretation on 
the ‘“‘belief that sattvic elements are 
present in all men.” The belief has 
neither factual nor speculative sanction. 
I would invite Mr. George’s attention 
to Chapter 16 of the Gita, particularly 
to Stanza 20 in which the Lord emphat- 
ically declares that some are destined 
for eternal damnation. Neither Bud 
dha’s nor Krishna’s appeal was ever 
indiscriminately made to all. 

Rhetoric is no substitute for reason. 
The rhetorical question whether Ge 
incarnate would counsel a bomber i 
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do his duty regardless of the civil 
population that must te destroyed, is 
immature. X or Y having chosen the 
career of a bomber must do his duty as 
directed by his commander, regardless 
of the sentimental objection that the 
civil population would be destroyed. 
It was open to him to have declared 
himself a conscientious objector and 
refused to fight at all! 

Incidentally, I do not see why appeal 
to loss of reputation showld be judged 
“not on a particularly high plane.” 
If a person professedly a philosopher 
does not behave like a philosopher, 
there must result loss of reputation ; if 
a warrior does not behave like a warrior, 
there must be loss of reputation. I am 
unable to see why an appeal to loss of 
reputation should not be used to gal- 
vanise a sentimentalist into dynamic 
activity. It is all too esy to talk 
glibly of a man of convicticn to whom 
‘good name is the last thing.’’ Very 
often such “conviction” is terribly 
error-ridden and such men of convic- 
tion care eagerly for their good name 
in a small hero-worshipping coterie. 

I would thus indicat the main 
Vedantic conclusions: The Gita is es- 
sentially Brahma-Vidya ( Science of the 
Absolute). It is likewise Yoga-sastra 


II 


I have read with interest the amazing 
but thought-provoking article in THE 
ARYAN PATH, ‘‘ Wanted—A New Gita. ” 
It is indeed laudable that the writer 
has gone into the subject w-th a sincere 
spirit of enquiry and a genuine wish to 
study the Gita in a new light and to 
consider if it can be applied to modern 
problems, But in spite of his declaration 
at the outset that when wə go to the 
ancient scriptures “we ouzkt not to 
seek somehow to wrest answers from 
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(practical psycho-physical discipline). 
I do not think Mr. George is quite 
correst when he observes that the | 
“eterna. wisdom of the Gita” hes in 
“its dœtrine of Wishkama-karma.”’ 
That is enly one of the many means to 
a specific end. The eternal wisdom of 
the Gita -efers to an exalted goal, which 
is notair= short of perfect and complete 
freedon rom the transmigraiory career. 
Its main message is Low the eligible can 
secure taat freedom. For the Gita’s 
messaze of immortality is addressed to 
the Adhkizari (eligible); the Gita never 
claimed zo convert a donkey into a 
Derby-wminer. 

We have not correctly understood 
the exalred spiritual message of the 
Gita. We have not even made a serious 
and hcne:t attempt to do so. Emphat- 
ically we have not gone beyond its 
intellectuel and moral implications. 
There .s thus no need for a new Guta 
today or zt any time, for the matter of 
that, as Mr. George might realise if he 
would cars to go through my contribu- 
tion “The Truth about the Gite,” 
published in TAE Aryan PATH for 
Februacy 1934. 

R. Nasa RAJA SARMA 
Triplicene : 
Madras- 


them tc suit our needs” but ‘‘ ought 
rather to understand the problems 
these ancient texts were faced with and 
the answers they gave to them in the 
light of ther historical setting,” he has 
set aside that very stardard in his own 
article Ly propounding two interesting 
interpretations. The frst is that the 
rigid classifcation of men into different 
classes end castes, wether on the 
principle o. heredity or on that of 
Cominar.: q.talities, is no longer held to 
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be unalterably valid and the second, 
that war may have been a good thing, 
a necessary thing, at certain stages of 
man’s evolutionary career, but is 
definitely no longer such under modern 
conditions. 


First, as regards caste. In spite of 
all progress in material civilisation, 
even the most democratically organised 
human communities have not passed 
beyond the stage of distinctions of 
caste and creed. If there is not the 
distinction of caste by birth there is 
no transcending of caste by quality and 
by wealth, even in the most civilised 
Western countries. That distinction 
of man from man which is dependent 
upon the innate difference in men’s 
temperamental qualities and endow- 
ments can never be wiped away 
altogether, so long as mankind continues 
to be what it is (a spirit clothed in 
flesh ). So caste is bound to exist as 
long as human limitation has its place 
in mankind, in some form or other and 
under some name or other. 


The manifestation of inequality in 
society is natural and inevitable, 
however much the manner of that 
manifestation might vary from time to 
time and place to place. For no modern 
would make the assertion that all men 
are equal, in spite of all the boasted 
theories of individualism and democra- 
cy. There is still the bane of colour 
and blood. The problem of the Negroes 
remains still unsolved. Gandhiji has 
declared emphatically :— 

They have no right to talk of protecting 
democracy, and protecting civilisation and 
human freedom, until the canker of white 
superiority is destroyed in its entirety. 

The statement that ‘“Sattvic ele- 
ments are present in all men’’ should 
be taken -with its own obvious limita- 
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tions. It is one thing to say that all 
men have the potentialities of Sattvic 
character and a totally different thing 
to say that they are actually Sattvic. 
If that were true we should need no 
philosophy of conduct like the Gita nor 
an incarnate God like Krishna. The 
world would have come to an end long 
ago. On that same level is the practic- 
ability of the Ahimsa principle in this 
war-minded world. When each nation 
under the plea of preserving its own 
nationality flies at the throat of every 
other nation, when each Government is 
concentrating all its resources to dis- 
cover the best means of maximum 
destruction possible within the mini- 
mum time and human means, the 
writer's plea of Ahimsa seems to me to 
be a cry in the wilderness. I arn afraid 
the writer is confusing the ideal with 
the actual under the glamour of the 
principle, 

That Ahimsa was possible to the 
most elevated man is evident from the 
Gita itself :— 

When the dweller in the body has crossed 
over these three qualities, whence all bodies 
have been produced, liberated from birth, 
death and old age and sorrow, he drinketh 
the nectar of immortality. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan has stated it 
in another form :— 

The reality of evil has become a part of 
the accepted code of philosophy. ... Who can 
withstand the temptation to regard evil as 
a fundamental reality, who that lives in this 
age to witness...such unspeakable atrocities 
of civilised Europe in the twentieth century ? 

That it requires a very high degree 
of self-control and mastery over pass- 
ions to achieve the Brahmic qualities is 
more than once stressed in the Gita by 
its emphasis on the three degrees of 
Sattvic, Rajasic and Tamasic charac- 
teristics, and its placing of Ahimsa in 
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the same category as Trutk and other 
spiritual qualities. The despair of the 
author of the Gita of seeing the worlc 
rise to the Sattvic level of conduct is 
clearly seen in his statement in Chapter 
XIV, Sloka 20, already quoted. The 
iniventions of dive bombers, secret 
weapons, poison gas. and what not, are 
proof positive of tke direction of the 
mentality of the pecple. 


The second argument of the writar, 
that war is no longer necessary, takes 
one by surprise. I wonder what other 
scale of justice he has invented to 
weigh the prepriety or impropriety of 
the claims of the different nations of the 
present world. No nation on eerth would 
venture on the ghastly dastruction of 
men and materials ‘or the mere 
pleasure of it. I would say rether the 
nations are driven reluctantly to war 
by unforeseen circumstances. I think 
that was what Krishna meant when 
He said to Arjuna that nature would 
impel him to fight, nowever averse he 
might be to participating in the war. 

Even the most militant belligerent 
would not admit that he had ro 
_ justifiable cause to declare war. 


Once begun, the war leads on the 
nations to more and more atrocious 
consequences, unexpected and even 
undreamt of by the nations themselves. 
The defeated nation cannet be expected 
to remain calm and passive when it is 
being flayed, neither would the vic- 
torious nation remain satisfied with the 
particular victory, which would, quite 
likely, be followed by defeat if further 
defence measures were rot resorted to. 
It is useless to try to limit the effects 
of war. One thing leads to another in 
a chain of sequences the limit or end 
of which even God may not envisage. 
If the civil population is attacked and 
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has to suffer the consequences, it is an 
inev:table and a necessary evil in this 
present state of affairs. 


Under: the present circumstances the 
distiact:on between civil and military 
population pales into insignificance. 
The people at large ¿re so anxious about 
the results of the war, because of the 
war >emsclousness roused in them by 
the leaders of the nation, that they are 
willirg to sacrifice their lives and 
property provided the disintegration 
cf tkeir empire could be prevented. 
Humar nature changes little and the 
fighting instinct is one of its charac- 
terist:cs which has rot been absolutely 
controlled yet. Moreover, most wars 
are in the cause of freedom and 
democracy and also they are a cure for 
the overpopulation cf the world. 


When once war is declared neither 
the war weapons ncr the accuracy of 
aim would make it possible to isolate 
the c.vil population in a water-tight 
compertment frem the military, out of 
the realm. of danger. If the subjects of a 
natior are entitled to the benefits of a 
victor ous war, equal.y so must they be 
subject to the disastrous consequences 
which are inevitable. The civil popula- 
tions ere as much feeders of war as food, 
ammumit.ons etc. They have to be 
fcddex fov the guns as all the products 
of the country are used for military 
purposes. Moreover, the actual death 
calamities could be considered negli- 
gible nhen computed against the lasting 
benefits to a successful nation. Even 
Smriti writers tolerated the sacrifice 
of a few in the interest of a larger 
number. The present death calamities 
are a microscopic minority which 
has to be tolerated or excused in the 
present state ot affairs. If destructive 
power is developed during -war time 
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recuperative powers are also being 
developed side by side with it. 

Just as disease and pain in one part 
of the body have their own weakening 
influence on the whole human system, 
the war is also a national disease, which 
could at best only be cured by peace 
pacts, treaties, disarmament conferences 
and League of Nations Covenants and 
not avoided altogether. That is why 
the Mahabharata, of which the Gita 
forms only a part, recognised a code of 
conduct known as Apath Dharma, as 
distinguished from Moksha Dharma. 
The Visvarupa Adhyaya of the Gita 
itself may be taken as a picturesque 
description of the fact that ghastly 
destruction of the State is unavoidable. 
For Arjuna himself, to his horror and 
surprise, sees all the ferocious con- 
sequences of the war with his divine eye. 

So I would conclude by saying that 
we have not gone beyond the sense of 
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duty, morality and ethics inculcated 
in the present Gita. Weare still far, 
far away from any hope of reaching the 
highest ideal propounded in the Gia, 
the universal transformation of all into 
Sattvic men. One has only to read 
the newspapers to judge of the state 
of morality prevalent among modern 
civilised nations. 

So what we want is not a new Gila 
to replace the old one, but only a proper 
attitude of approaching the old Guta 
itself with a reverent mind. Wider 
sympathy with our brethren, a true 
understanding of the view-point of 
others, a sympathetic heart which is 
moved by the down-trodden people and 
an unflinching devotion to God are 
counselled by the Gita and mark 
the ideal for the realisation of which 
mankind must strive hard. 

M. A. RUCKMINI 
Triplicane, Madras. 


THE MENACE OF RACIALISM 


May I avail myself of the hospitality 
of your pages to express the apprehen- 
sion which a trend in current writing 
arouses? I should like to sound a 
warning note against the appeal to mob 
instincts which some writers and 
agitators—not all of them by any 
means irresponsible demagogues—are 
basing on the false and dangerous Nazi 
distinction between superior and in- 
ferior races, though they try to make 
it palatable to the world by foisting it 
on the unsuspecting public in an anti- 
German disguise. It is not sufficient 
to disagree with the Nazis only as to 
who should be regarded as inferior 
races, Jews, Indians and Negroes, or 
Germans, Japanese, etc. If we accept 
the racialist principle at all, it will soon 
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spread over the world; soon all the 
nations will again be classified into 
born slaves and born rulers, and the 
colour question will intensify to new 
acerbity. Then only one step raore and 
we shall simplify our forensic methods 
after the Nazi model, the race test 
deciding the guilty party. 

Do not say that these are phantasies ; 
they are the logical consequence of the 
acceptance of racial discrimination, of 
whatever type it may be. Recently 
several English as well as American 
critics have drawn attention to a certal) 
contemporary current of literature 
appealing to the mob which tries to 
infilter anti-Semitism as well as con- 
tempt for the coloured races in the 
specious guise of anti-Germanism and 
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xenophobia. As long as we believe 
that in this war moral values as well as 
material ones are at stake—justice, 
humanity, liberty and the equality of 
nations and races—as long as we stick 
to the concept of our great religions, as 
well as of our moralists and lawgivers, 
that every person musz be judged on 
his or her individual merits and moral 
qualities, we must needs disapprove of 
every Sweeping discrimination on racial 
lines falling alike on guilty and innocent, 
even if pleas for such discrimination 
be introduced through the beck-door in 
an anti-German disguise. 

The more I feel all the unspeakable 
horrors of this time, the more I believe 
that only justice, stern and bloody, but 
gust and impartial, can save Europe, 
and that indiscriminate hatred and 
revenge must bring its final suicide in 
new butcheries; and tie more I believe 
that only the collaboration of ail 
persons of good-will can rebuild what 
is worthy to survive of the past glories 
of Europe, and that the perpetuation 
of old antagonisms and discriminations 
will lead to its disappearance altogether 


between the growing giants of America. 


and Russia. 
A plea in extenuation must be 
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admitted for some of the preachers of 
such subversive coctrines. The bitter- 
ness of a shattered life has clouded the 
outlook of many victims of these bloody 
times. Hatred hes blinded them to the 
meaning of life and they are not aware 
of the possible drastic consequences of 
their words. But without condemning 
those whose judgment has been warped 
by suffering, I stil. feel it a public duty 
to denounce teachings which not only 
contribute to falsifying the war aims 
proclaimed by the 3ritish and American 
Governments, but also, in their indirect 
consequences, will se detrimental both 
to the Jewish and the Indian communi- 
ties. 

I fully realize, hcwever, that all such 
criticism will be ož little avail as long 
as we cannot show to the distracted 
peoples of our time the deeper meaning 
of this crisis, the new vistas of life 
which will arise from the present 
horrors, new aims which are worth 
fighting for; and that hatred will be 
the stop-gap of this aimlessness as long 
as only lip-service is paid to the 
religious and moral values on which 
our civilization, nay, every civilization 
has grown. 


Poona. G. Y. H. 


Can the white man and the coloured man ever come tozether in any sort 


of co-operation ? 


Thaz is the crux of the future. 
question is the answer to where and when this war will enc. 


In th2 answer to that 
A truce which 


does not take into account the question and the answer will be only a temporary 
breathing space for recuperation for yet a greater phase of the war. If 
Americans deny the question and evade the answer, if they ignore it as a 
matter of policy and diclomacy, it is simply to behave like the ostrich, because 
in Asia no one denies it or evades it. In India itis the Lurning question, 
whose flames leap higher every hour ; in Burma it is a raging fre ; in Java, yes, 
and in the Philippines ard in China. 


—Pearl 5. Buck in The New York Times Magazinz, 31st May 1942 


ENDS AND 


A move to observe October 4th as 
World Day for Animals has been 
inaugurated by the English Branch of 
the World League against Vivisection 
and for Protection of Animals. The 
objects of this observance are to direct 
attention to the wrongs inflicted on 
animals and to direct thought and 
action to their abolition. Appeals have 
been issued to observe the day every- 
where and the observance will be 
successful if it can spread the realisation 
that animals are entitled to justice and 
to immunity from cruelty no less than 
ourselves. We refuse to animals the 
treatment which as fellow-beings they 
deserve, because we are selfish and they 
inarticulate. We exploit their help- 
lessness. We inflict upon them name- 
Jess cruelties in the name of science. 
We treat them as insensate things for 
sport and amusement. The right to 
slaughter them for human consumption 
is widely taken for granted. 


We claim to have given them leg- 
islative protection in India under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
of 1890. Its presence on the statute- 
book is a complacent assurance of our 
good but hardly operative intentions, 
serving chiefly to mask our apathy. 
As was pointed out by Mr. Yasin 
Yunus in his paper on ‘‘ Cattle Poison- 
ing in India ” read at the Medico-Legal 
Society Meeting at Patna on 30th July 
1942, that Act does not cover even so 
flagrant an offence as poisoning. 


SAYINGS 


ce 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


World Day for Animals is dedicated 
to St. Francis of Assisi, whose love for 
our furred and feathered younger 
brothers is well known. But long 
before Saint Francis, India had heard 
the message of Ahimsa. One greater 
than St. Francis walked our Indian 
soil and taught men to be pitiful and 
kind. Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light 
of Asta shows us Gautama taking the 
limping lamb upon his neck and later, 
at King Bimbisara’s court, pleading so 
movingly for mercy to the weak that 
“the might of gentleness” conquered 
the priests themselves, waiting to 
sacrifice, 

As H. P. Blavatsky wrote in 1886, 

When the world feels convinced...that 
animals are creatures as eternal as we 
ourselves, vivisection and other permanent 
tortures, daily inflicted on the poor brutes, 
will, after calling forth an outburst of 
maledictions and threats from society general- 


ly, force all Governments to put an end to 
those barbarous and shameful practices. 


If war has any good by-product, it 
is to bring to nations an awareness of 
past follies and an appreciation of the 
need for intelligent plans for the future. 
That is why we hear so much about 
the New World Order. The Fabian 
Society, with characteristic outspoken- 
ness, seeks to direct discussion on 
proper lines by placing before Britain 
issues which the war has clarified and 
facts which it can no longer ignore. A 
Word on the Future to British Soctalists, 
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No. 256 of the Tract Series issued by 
a committee of the Fabian Society, 
warns of the danger of reintroducing in 
Europe completely independent nations, 
instead of a federation subject to a 
central economic conirol. It is be- 
coming increasingly obvious that the 
stable ordering of the world after the 
war must necessarily involve socialism 
in one form or another. The hour of 
unearned privilege has struck. No 
programme of reconstruction can be 
successful unless it cpens to peoples 
sunk in poverty the road to economic 
and political parity with those now 
more favoured. The Erochure includes 
a heartening declaration of faith in the 
rights of man as man. 

We must completely disintegrate our 
imperial system in respect to its political 
and economic domination of the dependent 
people....An empire based on iully equal 
rights of citizenship for all its peoples may 
be justifiable, and indeed greatly preferable 
to the breaking up of large political units 
into a multiplicity of small States too weak 
to stand alone. But the absolute condition 
of such a commonwealth is that there shall 
be no racial discrimination among its peoples, 
and thet in planning its economic and social 
development no less weight shall be giver: 
the claims of men whose skins are black or 
brown or yellow than to those of its white 
citizens. 

The principle is sound. ` The attitude 
which the Committee gratifyingly sees 
as necessary will ‘‘ exclude any return 
to imperialist exploizatian of native 
labour, or to the claims to prominence 
of a narrow class of white settlers and 
officials.” 


Science and Culture for August 1942, 
inits editorial commerts on Shri Sudhir 
Sen’s article on ‘‘ The Economics of 
:Food and Nutrition,’’ quotes some 
pregnant words from an editorial in 
Nature of March 1942 :— 
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here are huge locks of human life, in 
India and China for example, where the 
stendard of diet is not of the same order as 
tLe mirimum proposed by the Technical 
Coarmission of tae League of Nations or as 
tLe standard oi ciet of Western Europe. 
Exrope, excluding the U. 5. S. R., with a 
pozulation little mcre than one-third of that 
o Asia consumes more cereals and six times 
a3zmuch meat. 

This is a significant commentary on 
t poverty of the average Indian and 
cx his capacity to purchase food. What 
Fe is able to procure is hardly sufficient 
tc keep him alive. Knowledge of food 
values might help somewhat, but his 
santy budget does not permit him to 
wary overmuch about the nutritive 
velue of the stuf he can afford to buy 


for himself and ais family. With the 


incredibly low average income, the 
ceficiency and, frequently, the absence 
ci some of the most important protec- 
tire foods, like milk and milk-products, 
is though shocking, not surprising. 
The problem of underfeeding and 
rialnutrition is essentially economic. 
ough attemp-s at securing better 
Litrition through intelligent adjust- 
rent of family budgets are welcome, 
tk2 results must be less gratifying than 
eitempts to ameliorate the economic 
condit-on of the masses. Shri Sudhir 
Sen therefore rizhtly urges that it is 
ational waste tc purchase commodities 
from abroad which could be produced as 
cheaply at home. Through a scientific 
reorganisation caf our agriculture it is 
pzssib.e to enhance the yield, to 
&_orcve the quality and thus to provide 
tmoney’s worth in terms of nutritive 
vzlue. The drastic curtailment in the 
sport of focd-stuffs imposed by war 
ecnditions should prove to usa lesson in 
self-sufficiency and a stimulus to an 


-eZicient.plan cf exploiting our untapped 


resources so ‘that, with , improved 
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economic conditions, the problem of 
food and nutrition will gradually solve 
itself. 

But such large-scale planning de- 
mands co-ordinated effort and such a 
lead asa Ministry of Food could give. 
The Editor of Sctence and Culture 
expresses surprise that there is no such 
Ministry for India, in view of the 
importance of the problem here. 


If affluence breeds indulgence it slow- 
ly and steadily leads towards bank- 
ruptcy, material and spiritual. This is 
as true of individuals as of nations and 
empires. The cyclic course of civilisa- 
tion reflects itself in individual and 
national fortunes which are but the 
components of the entirety of human 
progress. History abounds in instances 
of the decline and fall of nations and it 
is an unintelligent approach which ex- 
plains such decline and fall in terms of 
cataclysms like wars and invasions. 
Wars have their causes deeper than 
mere aggressive mentality and territo- 
rial acquisitiveness. It is a significant 
approach to “the deeper causes of 
war, ” therefore, which Dr. H. Goetz 
makes in his article under that title in 
the August New Review when he says 
that the following of cruel wars closely 
upon periods of comparative prosperity 
and cultural progress is not mere 
accident. 

The scope for economic development 
within national frontiers must neces- 
sarily be limited. Failure to appreciate 
either the limits of such possible 
development or the need for harmony 
and balance between nations leads to 
a reckless race for new opportunities 
and to ignoring the rights and the 
duties involved. Responsible thus for 
dissatisfaction from without, such 
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quick and easy progress tends also io 
undermine the moral factors whic: 
keep the different social strata in prop 
er balance. It thus becomes responsibl: 
for unrest within by making of thr 
leader and the pioneer a master ; of (e 
servant, a slave. Economic machiner 
becomes heavy and class distinction: 
become inflexible. It is such condi 
tions that make war possible and eve: 
inevitable. Dr. Goetz warns, therefore 
that. “Nothing could...be more discs 
trous than to fight this war in a spiri 
of mere revenge.” However necessar:. 
the punishment “of those ambitiou: 
political and military adventurers w'1 
have let loose all the furies on man. 
kind” that punishment alone is no. 
sufficient. 

It is not punishment that can pe: 
manently check crime, but the remove: 
of the conditions which breed crime 
The builders of the future peace of t 
world must remove the condition: 
which precipitate war. This reforn: 
Dr. Goetz thinks, 
can be achieved only by a return fro. 
temporal to eternal values. Not the glori 
cation of the state or of the ration wiie’ 
are only temporary ideals,...not the worsh.-: 
of material civilization which is only man, 
instrument, not the blind belief in a mirc: 
ulous cure by some...cconomic or politic 
system...But a revival of religious sens- 
which will give a new meaning to our life, o 
humanity and gcod-will which will smoo: 
our interrelations, of justice which will giv: 
everybody his due share.... 


It isa sympathetic study of differen 
peoples’ philosophies that can knit ic 
gether humanity into a harmoniot. 
unity. Such a study gives to the oper 
minded student the most intimate at 
the most characteristic thought of th 
people in crystallised form. In thes 
days, when the future is being planne: 
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on the basis of :nternational under- 
standing and on the basic fast of 
common humanity; It is a welcam: sign 
that the Western world is evimcing 
an increasing inierest in Oriental 
philosophies, as can De seen from the 
Spring 1942 number of Philosophie 
Abstracts. Dagobert D. Runes himself, 
the Editor of that bibliographic jcurnal 
as well as of The Dictionary of Fhilos- 
ophy which is reviewed in that issue, 
mentionsin the preface to his Dictron- 
ary that “In any such conspeczus, it is 
increasingly recognized that the Orien- 
tal philosophies must be accorded ample 
space beside thas: of the western 
world.’’ The discussion of Chinese, 
Hindu, Persian and Jewish philoscphies 
in A Popular Hisiovy of Philosopay by 
Mr. Maurice M. Keunitz is arother 
indication of a grcwing trend. 


India’s contribation to philosophy 
has not been small. Tolerance and 
sympathy towards <ellow beings, a 
recognition that the goal of all piiloso- 
phies is basically the same, these were 
stressed as much >y the ancient 
scriptures as by the great saiat of 
modern India, Swami Ramakrishna, in 
honour of whose centenary was pub- 
lished The Cultural Heritage of india, 
reviewed in Philosophic Abstracts by 
R. B. Winn. Apprcpriately, therefore, 
that work opens wita what the reviewer 
calls “ Rabindraneta Tagore’s inspired 
words dedicated tc the Spirit of India’”’: 

I love India, not because I cultivate the 
idolatry of geography... ut because sre has 
saved through tumualcuous ages. the lving 
words that have issuec from the illuminated 
consciousness of her zreat sons. 


Scientific research today is regiment- 
ed by the United Nations, as well as 
by the Axis, towards a single purpose 
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—the effective prosecution of the war. 
The orientation of scientific research in 
every warring country is therefore 
determined by the national demand 
which has pressed it into service. The 
question is raised editorially in Endeav- 
our for £.pril whether such co-ordina- 
tion, useful and necessary in time of 
war, woulc also be useful and desirable 
in times of peace, when only complete 
State control cculd achieve it. 


None can deny the value of co-ordina- 
tion in ny brarch of inquiry. The 
failure to pool results, no less than the 
absence cf a clearing-house of informa- 
tion on current projects, spells endless 
duplicatior and deplorable waste in 
Without, moreover, 
a broade: outlook, a more synthetic 
vision, a more purposeful direction, 
research in the various branches of 
knowledge is -ikely to remain unrelated 
and thus unhelpful to the progress of 
humanity towards a better understand- 
irg of lite and of nature, towards the 
appreciaticn tnat all life is one. 
Co-ardinetion is necessary and the help 
of the Scate ir achieving it may be 
most valuable. 


But tke question of State control 
stands on a different footing. Official 
regimentation ol workers can yield.only 
adreary mediocrity. Endeavour warns 
“any attempt to convert 
science from a willing collaborator into 
a regimer.ted slave.” 


There are three main motives for 
scientific research—intelectual curios- 
ity, altrrism and the profit motive. 
In pure science the first frequently 
preronde-ates, in applied science it is 
oiten ancillary to the third. Altruism 
is a characteristic of the high-souled 
scientist in either feld. Many scientists 
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in both fields rightly value knowledge 
in terms of its applicability to the 
amelioration of human conditions and 
the disinterested research of the pure 
scientist may, in the long run, be no 
less fruitful in benefits—and even in 
profit—than the quick results sought 
by the votary of applied science. 

Many a concept that has revolu- 
tionised science—from the half-law 
which dawned on Newton when his 
famous apple fell, and which he 
christened “ gravity,” to the quantum 
theory of light radiation, conceived by 
Planck as he was walking to a scientific 
meeting——has come to its discoverer as 
a flash of intuition. The scientific 
mind must be allowed a measure of 
detachment, leisure for brooding and 
sufficient freedom from immediate 
demands to keep the casement open to 
the winds of thought. As the Editor 
ot Endeavour remarks, 


Imagine NEWTON, with no leisure for 
physics or mathematics, compelled to spend 
his days devising new methods for assaying 
bullion, FARADAY commanded by GLADSTONE 
to discover ‘‘ something useful, ’’ or EINSTEIN 
instructed by a government department to 
check the tables of seven-figure logarithms |! 

The [Editorial call deserves to be 
widely heard i=- 

Let us indeed have more co-operation, 
more pooling of information, more purposeful 
and economical direction of research, but let 
us resolutely withstand the deadening fetters 
of bureaucracy. 


Misconception as to the nature and 
purpose of history is largely responsible 
for the neglect of itsstudy. Regarded 
as arecord of dates and names, its im- 
portance is hardly appreciated. It would 
be easy to agree with this facile view 
and neglect history if only the past ever 
died. But, as Büchner wrote, “The 
whole past of the Earth is nothing but 
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an unfolded present.” And the con 
verse is equally true. Shri K. Visva. 
nathan, writing on “Indian History 
Its Study and Teaching” in Isr 
Educational Review for July 1942, poiri. 
out that “the spirit of enquiry in histo'. 
ought to be not the what, but the hin., 
and why of things.” It is a commu: 
complaint that our ancestors wrote ix 
history. But this is a misconception, 
Shri Visvanathan demands :— 

Do not the Vedas, the Puranas, the Up 
nishads, the Simrilis, the Ramtayana, and J} 
Mahabharata, the Rajatarangini, the mur 
sthala and &shetra mahatmyas, the Jatake 
and the Ptthakas, and many other Sansk: 
and Pali works tell us something about J 


life of our ancestors? Are they not, as sue: 
history books ? 


In respect of medieval and medci 
India, partisan writing misleads mo. 
than it helps. “A knowledge of bister, 
{real history] is broadening and humen 
ising,” killing narrowness and placin: 
man in his proper relation to other men. 
Among the lessons which the preser 
and the future can learn from the pas 
is why nations and institutions hay. 
arisen, grown, declined. Among tle 
other lessons of history which Shr 
Visvanathan cites are the fundamen: 
unity of India and the indubitable fac. 
that democracy was known in ancien. 
India and went to the West wit 
civilisation. 


Though the Indian mind recognisc- 
the relativity of human standards, : 
also, as Shri S. Natarajan points our 
recognises the divine at the heart «’ 
the universe, striving towards whic 
is the main force behind human preg 
ress, and which, bringing to man iv 
awareness of his dignity as a huma: 
being, inspires him to seli-elevation 
This is true of politicians as o 
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others. The question, therefore, whether 
absolute ethical standarcs have any 
place in politics—raised by Dcrothy 
Fosdick in the June Political Science 
Quarterly and discussed editorially by 
The Indian Soctal Reformer of 2gth 
August—is pertinent. Dorothy Fosdick 
thinks that there are two types 
of men—those who presuppose and 
those who altogether deny the existence 
of an absolute ethical standard in 
politics. To the former class she assigns 
Gandhiji, George Lansbury and William 
Jennings Bryan and to the latter the 
dictators of Europe. The latter group 
is again divided into the Machcavellians 
who exalt power over considerations 
of right and wrong, and the Neo- 
Machiavelliars who substitute social 
justice or political order for the priaciple 
of power. 

If evidence were ne2ded to prove the 
necessity of ethical standards in pclitics, 
the present world chaos is there before 
our eyes—the result of the woeful 
neglect of such standards. The politics 
of misused power may claim more 
spectacular results; but are they last- 
ing? If there is to be reaction—and 
there is bound to be—what is there to 
commend such politics ? 

Political order and social fustice 
are good slogans only unless their 
promoters accept mozal considerations 
in securing them, for the simple reason 
that order and justize cannot evolve 
out of what is not moral. A stage in 
human progress has been reached when 
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thinking abort the secucity and welfare 
of isolated political units has been 
proved tc be inadequate. ‘‘ Patriotism,” 
as Edith Cavell said, “ is not enough. ” 
Politicians who promise progress to 
their country at the experse of other 
nations betray asad lack of the broad 
outlook, the synthetic view. These are 
possible oniy if moral considerations 
prevail. The temporary success of 
expediency as a political policy probably 
makes Dorothy Fosd:ck attempt a 
reconcilict:on, under a tneory of relative 
ethics wkich cannot take us far. 
Neither expediency, however specious, 
nor <ailures, however discouraging, must 
shake man’s innate faith in the universal 
applicabilizz of moral principles in 
the conduct of affairs. The world of 
politics is an extremely practical world 
but its ministers overlook et their peril 
and ours the need for the long view 
and the mozal motive. 

It is perhaps inevitable that inter- 
national ethics should show some lag 
behind the highest individual moral 
code. Nations are made up of all the 
individuels who compose them and the 
average man is perhaps as far from the 
positive implications of loving his 
neighbour as himself as his government 
is from active concern for other nations’ 
welfare. But the average man is not a 
cut-throat or a pickpocket. He accepts 
at least in theory the obligation not to 
exploit his neighbour. It would be a 
step forward if his govarnment caught 
up with am in that. 
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“ Way “—however dimly, 


and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


Dr. Lionel Giles, one of our earliest 
and highly esteemed contributors, 
has done significant work upon the 
bridge between the ancient East and 
the modern West at which we too are 
labouring. His translations of several 
important Chinese texts, including 
the golden words of Lao-Tzu, of 
Confucius and of Mencius, have 
done much to reveal the similarity 
of spiritual aspiration and of moral 
striving in ancient days and now. 
But not all affinities, alas, are spir- 
itual ones. The meeting of thought 
and aspiration across the millenn- 
iums is paralleled at a lower level by 
the psychic consanguinity, which he 
brings out in the following article 
on “ Wizardry in Ancient China,” 
between archaic necromantic prac- 
tices and the recrudescence of 
mediumship and spiritism in the 
modern world. 

Between the credulous Emperor 
Wu of the second century B. c. and 
the expectant “‘sitter” at a present- 
day séance there seems to be as little 
essential difference as between the 


materialisation of his Lady Wang 
and, say, the appearance of Katie 
King of the Crookes investigations. 
Even the fact that the messages 
reported contained “nothing extra~ 
ordinary’ establishes their kinship 
with the overwhelming majority o` 
“spirit communications’ of tke 
present day. Nor is physical-mani- 
festation mediumship made a less 
dangerous and infectious psychic 
disease by imperial honours. These 
could not protect the poor ‘‘Marsha’ 
of Cultural Perfection’ from the 
moral shipwreck that has overtaken 
so many mediums. And when, 
finding his powers waning, he stoop- 
ed to fraud, he but met the sorry 
fate inflicted on how many hapless 
“witches” in medieval times! 

The conviction that there is 
nothing new under the sun may bring 
a sense of ennu to the superficial, 
of ‘frustration to the reformer, o! 
insecurity to the blind accepter of 
exclusive claims. But to the thought- 
ful man of open mind it carries 
reassurance and perception of the 
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unity of humankind, e unity that 
bridges the temporal distances be- 
tween ancient and modern civilisa- 
tions and cultures as easily it spans 
the seas. 

Implicit in every scientific attempt 
at understanding the world, whether 
in Its dense material or its super- 
physical aspects, is the recogrition 
of the reign of law. There would 
be no point to research, physical or 
psychical, without the assurance that 
identical conditions can be conted 
on to produce unvarying effects, the 
calculability of which depends clone 
upon the adequacy of the coatrol 
and the knowledge and skill of the 
investigators. 

In no branch of scientific inv2stiga- 
tion, however, is freedom rom 
preconception more essential than in 
psychical research and from rone, 
surely, is, it moze conspicicusly 
lacking. Credulity is bad but insredu- 
lity in the face of undeniable Zacts 
is no better. There has been a 
shocking waste of time and energy in 
the last half century in the repetizion, 
by investigator after investigaicr, of 
experiments that would alread seem 
conclusive. | 

Probably in no other field ic the 
testimony of: reputable witnesses 
received with greater suspicion. Son- 
scientious investigators have -heir 
bona fides challenged by others of 
less open mind and of inadequate 
knowledge. The types of psychic 
phenomena that lend themselves at 
all—though never with too good a 
grace—to laboratory tests ar2 rel- 


atively few, and in those fields the 
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constant ploughing leaves no chance ` 
for crcps. The prospect for the 
scientific recognition of phenomenal 
manifestations is not bright if it 
must wait till every interested 
Scientist is personally satisfied of 
their occurrence. 

“A Layman Looks at Psychical 
Research” in The journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Re- 
search tor April. Charles E. Ozanne 
attempts to cut a straight path 
through the jungle of data on super- 
physical happenings which has grown 
up around the psychical researchers, 


never frern the outset able to see the 


wood very clearly for the trees. 

The evidence, he finds, makes 
strongly probable the existence of 
extra-sensory perception, telepathy, 
a conneccion between deaths and 
apparitions of the dying which is not 
due to chence alone, and phenomena 
of mediumship to explain which, he 
believes, demands accepting either 
spiritism or “telepathy of a very 
extensive sort.” . 

It is ro doubt natural that the 
psycholog-cal development of the 
race should follow the general order 
of development traced by unfold- 
ing individual intelligence—that the 
query “ What?” should antedate 
“How?” and “Why?” But the 
child who remains overlong in the 
“What?” stage is considered sub- 
normal. Research in the physical 
sciences has largely achieved the 
transition. Observation has long 
been chieJy a tool in their causal 
quest. But there is some ground 
for anxiety lest Psychical Research 
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the youngest of the modern sciences, 
may not represent a case of arrested 
development. In spite of professed 
interest in causal factors, most 
investigators are preoccupied with 
the endless amassing of facts un- 
explained and, we believe, unexplain- 
able as long as the clues in ancient 
Eastern psychology are disregarded. 

This was pointed out repeatedly 
by H. P. Blavatsky between 1877 and 
1891, but the Psychical Researcher 
failed to take advantage of her 
advice. Even today he suffers from 
his lack of the understanding which 
her knowledge of the laws of their 
production can bestow, knowledge 
gained from masters in Asiatic 
psychology. Mr. Ozanne himself 
would gain considerably were he 
to lay aside his prejudice and to 
study with an open mind the 
principles of Oriental Psychology 
tabulated by H. P. Blavatsky in her 
Isis Unveiled. 

We shall mention two of the inval- 
uable clues which H. P. Blavatsky 
scattered before the Psychical Re- 
searchers. But before we offer these 
for consideration, we should like to 
quote a short passage written by 
H. P. Blavatsky in 1888 :— 


‘It is on the doctrine of the illusive 
nature of matter, and the infinite 
divisibility of the atom, that the whole 
science of Occultism is built. It opens 
limitless horizons to substance informed 
by the divine breath of its soul in every 
possible state of tenuity, states still 
undreamt of by the most spiritually 
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49? 
disposed chemists and physicists. 
(The Secret Doctrine, I. 520) 
Let the reader remember how far 
the orthodox science of that day was 
from recognising either the illusive 
nature of matter or the divisibility 
of the atom, both scientific common- 
places now. Then let him ask himseli 
whether other suggestions from thu 
same source are not entitled io 
respectful hearing and whether it 
may not be worth the investigators’ 
while to follow them up even at this 
late day instead of continuing te 
ignore them, or rejecting them out o: 
hand. 
The following are the clues we 


- mentioned, the acceptance of which, 


as working hypotheses, along with. 
the existence of a supersensuous 
medium through which thought is 
transmitted, would set the feet of 
investigators both of telepathy and 
of séance-room phenomena on the 
road to results which have so far 
eluded them :— 


The whole issue of the quarrel be- 
tween the profane and the esoteric 
sciences depends upon the belief in, and 
demonstration of, the existence of an 
astral body within the physical, the 
former independent of the latter. 

(The Secret Doctrine, ITI. 149) 

When two minds are sympathetically 
related, and the instruments through 
which they function are tuned te 
respond magnetically and electrically 
to one another, there is nothing 
which will prevent the transmission of 
thoughts from one to the other, at will. 

(The Key to Theosophy, p. 243) 
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WIZARDRY IN ANCIENT CHINA 


An utterance of Cọnfucius which 
has received less attention than it 
deserves records his opinion of a class 
of professional wizards called wz: 
“The people of the scuth havea 
saying: ‘A man without constancy 
will make neither a wu nor a physic- 
ian. ’—This is well said.” Ww is 
usually translated ‘“‘sarcerer’’ or 
“magician ’’ or, if stress is to be laid 
on his dealings with the spirit-world, 
“necromancer ” ; but here the fact 
of his being coupled witk a physician 
points rather to an exorcist who 
drives out the demons of disease; 
and in other places, for reasons that 
will appear, one might perhaps go so 
far as to use the word ‘‘ medium. ” 
In any case, it is remarkable that 
Confucius, a confessed agnostic in 
regard to the supernatural, should 
so emphatically have endorsed this 
favourable judgment; and it may 
repay us to consider a little more 
closely the particular functions and 
status of the wu in those early ages. 

First of all, it should te noted that 
the term is frequently applied to 
witches as well as to wizards, and it 
is not always possible to tell from 
the context which ot the two are 
meant. Their magical powers did 
not excite the deep-seated fear and 
distrust that were so universally felt 
in Christian Europe and they were 
regularly employed as servants of 


the State. According to the Book 
of Rites, 

when a ruler attends the funeral 
ceremonies after the death of a 


minister, hə takes with him a sorcerer 
(we) ard an officer of invocation (chu) 
with a p2ach-wand anda reed-broom, 
cesides < lance-kearer to protect him 
from me_eficent spirits. 

Peach-wood was believed to be 
especially potent in keeping evil 
influences at bay, and we know that 
human images cf that material used 
to be set ap by district magistrates 
at the gates of their official quarters. 
The purpose of the broom was 
obviousty z0 sweep away troublesome 
spirits, and recalls the association of 
broomsticks with witches in the 
West. The chu were also wizards of 
a sort: tkeir function, we are told, 
was “tz make announcements to the 
spirits, waereas the wz were the 
means by which the spirits were 
enzbled tc come down. ” 

From tne Chou Ritual we learn 
that > 
when ths country is afflicted by severe 
drought, tne sorcerers are led forth to 
perform a ritual dance and pray for 
rain; wien the State suffers a great 
calamity, they perform the rites con- 
secrated by long usage; in all funeral 
ceremomes they ere employed to call 
down tre spirits of the dead. 

For, as a commentator reminds us, 
‘when a man dies, his flesh and 
bones änx into the earth, but the 
spiritual part of him reverts to its 
original abode in the heavens.” In 
the spr:ng-time, again, they invoke 
the blessmg of spiritual beings in 
order to ward off sickness. 

Although not systematically per- 
secuted, it appears that the wizards 
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and witches of China had to run 
certain risks in the exercise of their 
calling. Witness the following inci- 
dent recounted in the Book of Rites: 

In a season of drought the Prince 
of Lu hit on the expedient of expos- 
ing to the burning rays of the sun an 
untortunate creature in the last stage 
of emaciation, in order to excite 
thereby the compassion of Heaven. 
Dissuaded from this on the ground 
of cruelty, he then suggested the 
exposure of a witch instead. But 
his counsellor replied : ‘‘ To expose a 
poor silly woman to the glare of 
Heaven because it denies us rain 
would surely be a most unsuitable 
way of obtaining your wish.” The 
early historical work Tso Chuan, 
which seems to be the source of this 
story, gives a slightly different 
version, according to which the 
victim was to be actually burnt alive. 
But it was sensibly pointed out that, 
even if witches could really produce 
drought, to burn them would only 
increase the calamity. And so 
humanity prevailed. 

Another grim little tale in the 
Tso Chuan has a less happy ending. 
In 58r B. c. the Marquis of Chin 
dreamed of a spectre which broke 
into his palace and threatened 
vengeance for the slaughter of his 
descendants. A noted sorceress was 
called in, and was found to know all 
the details of his dream. ‘‘ What 
will be the outcome?” asked the 
Marquis. “You will not taste the 
new wheat,” she replied. Soon 
afterwards he was attacked by a 
diseasé which no doctor could cure, 
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but was still alive when the new 
wheat was brought in from the fields. 
After it had been prepared for his 
table, the sorceress was summonec 
again, and having been shown tlc 
wheat; was incontinently put tc 
death. The Marquis, however, 
actually collapsed and died before 
he could begin his meal. 

On one occasion at least, in the 
fifth century B. C., the witches met < 
fate which was not wholly unde- 
served. According to Ssu-ma Ch’len’: 
Historical Record, a new governui 
who had been appointed to a dis 
trict bordering on the Yellow Rive: 
began by inquiring into the griev- 
ances of the people. He found thi! 
the Elders and other officials were it: 
league with the sorcerers of the plac. 
to extort large sums of money every 
year for the purpose of providing u 
“bride” for the River-god. They 
would select a young girl of poo. 
family, array her for the weddins 
ceremony, and launch her on tix 
stream in such a way that she wou'c 
soon sink and be drowned. The buih 
of the subscriptions was then divide« 
amongst the conspirators. The 
governor arranged to be presen: 
when the ceremony took place, anc 
at once declared that the bride wa: 
not good-looking enough. The chic’ 
sorceress, an old woman of seventy. 
was told she must go and report we 
the god that another maiden woul 
be chosen immediately. Accordingly. 
she was thrown into the river, anc. 
as she did not come back, the goy- 
ernor ordered others to be sent afte 
her one by one, to find out the caus: 
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of the delay. Then the Elders’ turn 
came; but after they had been 
thrown in, the remaining oficials 
hurriedly began making prostrztions 
and begged for mercy. This was 
granted; and from that time forth 
no one dared to broach the question 
of another bride for the River-zod. 

Wizardry undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the later phases of 
Taoism, though at first the exponents 
of. the new doctrine seem to have 
regarded the wu in the light of rivals 
for popular favour. Both Lieh Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu tell of the discom- 
fiture of a certain magician, credited 
with supernatural pawers, as soon as 
he was confronted by a genuine man 
of Tao. Roughly it may be said 
that the wu were chiefly concerned 
with necromancy, while the Taoist 
adepts branched out into a number 
of other pursuits centering round the 
quest for immortality. The dividing 
line between the two cults wes so 
thin, however, that in course of time 
they seem to have practically merged 
into one; and in the fourth century 
A. D. we find the famous alchemist 
and Taoist writer Ko Hung telling 
this curious anecdote with evident 
appreciation :— 


When the Emperor Ching Ti cf the 
Wu dynasty fell ill, he sought out an 
exorcist, and tested him in the fallow- 
ing way: having killed a goose, he 
buried it in his garden, and erected a 
small building over the spot, in which 
certain articles of feminine attire were 
displayed on a couch. This he showed 
to the exorcist, saying: “If you can 
describe the appearance of the dead 
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woman who is lying in this tomb, you 
shall be handsomely rewarded, and I 
will have faith in you.” For twenty- 
four hours no answer was forthcoming, 
but at last when pressed the exorcist 
said: “To tell the truth, I see no 
disembocied spirit there at all, only a 
white goose perched on the tomb. That 
is why I did not answer at once; for I 
sustected that the spirit might have 
assumed that shape, and I was waiting 
for the true figure to appear. However, 
there has been no change, I don’t know 
why. I dare not conceal the truth 
from your Majesty.” On hearing this, 
the Emperor showered gifts upon him. 
—It appears, then, that even a goose 
has a spectral bocy after death. 

Long before Tacism obtained 
oficial recognition, the art of sorcery 
had been systematized for public 
purposes, and sorcerers often stood 
in kigh favour at Court. Three of 
the most masterful ernperors in the 
third and second centuries B. c. had 
a. great hankering afier the occult. 
The first of these, the tyrant Ch’in 
Shih Huang, gatherec round him a 


_ band of magicians who directed a 


fruitless expedition in search of the 
fabled Isles of the Blest. Then 
came the first Han emperor, who 
founded four colleges of priestesses 
(that is, female we) whose business 
it was tc sacrifice to certain deities 
at different seasons of the year. But 
both were outdone in ardour by the 
Emperor Wu, whose long and 
politically momentous reign was 
strangely punctuated with psychic 
adventures. Here is one of them, 
told all too briefly by Ssu-ma 
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In the following year (IZI B. C.) 
Shao-wéng, a native of Ch’i, was admit- 
ted to the Emperor’s presence on 
acconnt of his proficiency in spirit- 
magic. Now, the Emperor had a 
consort, the Lady Wang, of whom he 
was very fond. She died, and Shao- 
wéng was able, through his art, to 
produce materializations both of the 
‘Lady Wang and the Spirit of the Hearth 
at night, which were seen by the Son 
of Heaven as he watched from behind 
a curtain. Thereupon he honoured 
Shao-wéng by conferring on him the 
title of Marshal of Cultural Perfection, 
loaded him with gifts, and treated him 
on the footing of a guest. 


The same episode is related with 
a little more detail in the Han 
History :— 

seeing that the Emperor never 
ceased yearning after his dead wife, 
the magician Shao-wéng of Ch’i said to 
him : “I can bring back her spirit-form.” 
Accordingly, when night had fallen, a 
curtained space was prepared, lamps 
were arranged, and offerings of food 
and wine set forth. The Emperor 
was instructed to watch from behind 
another curtain, and he saw a beautiful 
girl, like the deceased lady in appear- 
ance, walk round the alcove and sit 
down, after which she took a few steps 
in his direction; but before he could 
obtain a nearer view, she vanished. 
This raised the Emperor’s love and 
grief to an even higher pitch, and he 
composed an elegy which began : ‘‘ Can 
it be she or no? J stood apart and 
beheld her coming towards me—too 
slowly, alas‘! ”’ 

Whether it was a genuine mate- 
rialization or not, this is certainly 
the earliest account of such a séance 
that*has*come down to us, unless the 
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raising up of Samuel by the Witch 
of Endor can be regarded as one. 
Unfortunately Shao-wéng appears to 
have yielded to a temptation from 
which mediums of the present day 
are not wholly immune; for Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien goes on to say that 

his powers began to decline, and the 
spirits would not come to his call. So 
he made an inscription on a piece of 
silk and gave it toa cow to eat. Then, 
pretending to know nothing about it, 
he said : “ I sense something uncommon 


in this cow’s stomach.” The anima] 


was killed, and the document discov- 


ered: its purport was certainly very 
strange. But the Son of Heaven 
recognized the handwriting, and caused 
an inquiry to be made, so that the 
fraud was detected. The Marshal of 
Cultural Perfection was put to death, 
but the affair was hushed up. 

some further passages from the 
the same chapter of the Historical 
Record are worth quoting. About 
the year 133 B. c. the Emperor Wu 
had sought out the “Spirit Princess” 
and built a special shrine in his 
private park where sacrifices were 
offered to her. This was a woman 
who had died in childbed and sub- 
sequently appeared to her sister-in- 
law. 


One could hear the words uttered by 
the spirit without seeing any material 
form....The year after the death of 
the Marshal of Cultural Perfection the 
Son of Heaven fell seriously ill in 
the Ting-hu Palace. Every available 
exorcist and physician was called in, 
yet he did not get better. Yu-shui 
Fa-kén said: ‘‘ In Shang-chiin there is 
a wizard into whom the spirits descend 
when he has a seizure.” The Emperor 
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summoned him and had a sacrificial 
offering prepared for the occasion at 
Kan-ch’iian. When the seizure came, 
he caused somebody to interrogate the 
Spirit Princess “ who was evident:y tne 
wizard’s “ control,” as we should say 
nowadays }, and she spoke as follows: 
“Let not the Son of Heaven be troubled 
by his illness; but when it abates a 
little, let him make an effort to meet 
me here at Kan-ch’iian.”’ His health 
began to improve, so he got up and 
went to Kar-ch’itian ; and as soon as 
he was completely cured, he granted 
a general amnesty ard had a feast 
prepared in honour of the Spirit 
Princess in the Palace of Longevity. 


Now, the deity most venerated by 
the Spirit 2rmcess was the ‘Great 
Monad. Her attendants were Ta-chin, 
Ssu-ming, and others, all of whom 
accompanied her. These spirits couid 
not be seen, duz one could hear them 
speak. Treiz voices were like those of 
human beings. They would come ard 
go, and at the time of their coming an 
awe-inspiring wind would blow. They 
abode in tke curtains of the rcom, and 
sometimes. spoke in daylight, though 
it was usually at night that they did 
so. The Son of Heaven only came in 
after a process of purification ; and the 
wizard, playing the part of host, 
attended to the provision cf food and 
drink. Whenever the Spirit Princess 
wished to speak, it was done through 
the medium cf the wizard. Moreover, 
the Emperor had a palace built to the 
north of the Palace of Longevity, 
where feathered banners were dis- 
played, and everything arranged so as 
to do honouz to the Spirit Princess. 
A man was appointed to take down in 
writing whatever she said, and 
these utterances of hers were called 
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“ascribed Laws.” Their content was 
such as was known to the world in 
gereral, and there was nothing extra- 
orcinary in them; yet they delighted 
the heart of the San of Heaven. These 
things were kept secret, and no one 
knew of them. l 


There are several points in the 
akove which strongly suggest that. 
we have here to do with genuine 
psrchic phenomena, and that spir- 
itualism was the same in essentials 
tw> thousand years ago as when it 
was rediscovered in the last century 
at Hydesville. To begin with, the 
description of the wizard as one 
“iato whom the spirits descend when 
he has a seizure” would apply to 
anv medium of the present day going ` 
off into a trance and passing under 
cortrol. The invisible spirits whose 
voices were like those of human. 
beings may very well have been using 
the “direct veice.” The “ awe- 
ins>iring wind” corresponds to what 
is now known as the “ psychic 
breze,” an unexplained phenome- 
nor. which I myself have experienced 
moze than once, and which seems to 
accompany the release of ectoplasm 
in eny large quantity. The curtained 
alcove or tent mentioned in the 
macerlalization séance must have 
served the same purpose as our 
“cebinet.”’ Darkness, as we know, 
comduces to good results, and hence 
we are not surprised to learn that 
the manifestations usually took place 
at night. It is emphasized, too, that 
the presence cf the wizard, or 
medium, was essential for communi- 
cation. Finally, the very fact-that 
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there was “nothing extraordinary ” 
in the messages that came through 
tells in favour of their genuineness, 
and diminishes the probability of 
fraud having been used to create a 
sensation. 

But the real importance of this 
record lies in its having been penned 
by a sober, responsible eye-witness 
who was by no means too well- 
disposed towards magicians in gener- 
al. This is what Ssu-ma Chien 
himself says in his note at the end of 
the chapter :— 

I have accompanied His Majesty on 
his ceremonial tours when he sacrificed 
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In an interesting study of ‘‘The 
Chinese View of Immortality: Its 
Expression by Chu Hsi and Its 
Relationship to Buddhist Thought ”’ 
(The Review of Religion, May 1942) 
Professor Derk Bodde compares the 
Buddhist teaching on immortality with 
that of the Neo-Confucianism of the 
twelfth-century Chu Hsi, which wielded 
a great influence among ‘educated 
Chinese down to the present century. 
With the sole exception of Mo-Tzu, 
who taught in the fourth century B. c., 
Professor Bodde claims that the Chinese 
non-Buddhist philosophers either de- 
nied altogether the existence of a soul 
after death or conceived of immortality 
impersonally, as the continuance, in 
newly constituted forms, of the parts 
of an indestructible universe. 


Professor Bodde recognizes Chu Hsi’s 
claim, that the logical culmination of 
the Buddhist view would be an 
anarchistic world of individual and 
unrelated Natures or personalities, as a 
gross misrepresentation of the Buddhist 
point of view. The latter is better 
summarised by Sir C. Eliot, whom 
Professor .Bodde quotes as writing that 
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to Heaven and Earth, to the various 
deities, to the famous mountains and 
rivers, and when he accomplished. the 
Jêng and shan rites. I have been into 
the Palace of Longevity to attend the 
sacrifices there, and have heard the 
spirits speaking. I have thoroughly 
investigated the claims of magicians 
and priests, and afterwards, in private, 
have reviewed them in order. All 
matters connected with the worship of 
spirits, divine or disembodied, from 
ancient to modern times, I have here 
set forth in their inner and outer 
aspects, so that wise men of the 
future may be able to read and judge 
for themselves. 


LIONEL GILES 


IMMORTALITY 


the Buddhist teaching does not deny 
that before birth or after death there may be 
other existences similar to human life. It 
merely states that in all the world, organic 
and inorganic, there is nothing which is 
simple, self-existent, sclf-determined, and 
permanent; everything is compound, relative 
and transitory. 

The Buddha himself explained why 
he withheld from the masses such 
difficult metaphysical doctrines. Sev- 
eral pertinent quotations could be 
cited, notably the famous dialogue in 
the Samyutiaka Nikaya in which is 
brought out the differentiation between 
the two selves—the one lower and 
impermanent, the other higher and 
everlasting. 


Incidentally Professor Bodde de- 
scribes the abstract J or Law in Chinese 
philosophy, as “ multiple, so that for 
every single class of objects that belong 
to the physical world of matter, there 
exists a corresponding Law or principle 
in the metaphysical world.” This 
abstract 72 and individualised Law or 
khsing seem to parallel closely the 
Indian concepts of abstract Dharma 
and the dharma of each particular 
element or being. 


EIRE IN WAR TIME 


_{Mr. R. M. Fox wrote in our last volume (August 1941) on “ Modern 


Ireland: Beliefs and Tendencies,” 


Here the author of Green Banners: The 


Story of the Irish Struggle and of Rebel srizhwomen writes from Dublin of the 
situation which the war has brought to Ais country—fresh proof, if any were 
needed, that the world is one and that no netion liveth unto itself.—ED. ] 


In war time tempers grow irritable, 
so it is not surprising thet Eire’s 
insistence on her neutrality has 
resulted in all kinds of attacks and 
misconceptions. From one section 
of the Brit:sh press the reader may 
gather that Ireland is a sort of un- 
der-cover ally of Nazi Germany. 
It is necessary then to get some 
kind 07 objective analvsis of the Irish 
situation. 

For convenience we can separate 
the essential factors into the contem- 
porary anc the historical, although 
in practice there is no such separa- 
tion. The historical influences are, 
in fact, just those ways of thinkirg 
which have made it impossible for 
Eire to preserve her national unity 
and take part in the war. 

These historical mfluences are not 
just a matter of brooding over old 
wrongs or ancient enmities. They 
form part of the living present. 
For generations Ireland was engaged 
in the struggle for independence, an 
independence substantially won with 
the establishment of the Irish Free 
State in 1022. But even then the 
separation of the Six Counties from 


the rest of Ireland left an unhealed ~ 


wound, Tae London Treaty was 
not so muci negotiated as imposed, 
and a civil war resulted for which 


Br-tain was blamed. Like all coun- 
tries whose independence is of recent 
attainment Eire is sensitive about 
her national status. Allied to this 
is the fact that, in pre-independence 
davs, anti-British slogans entered 
deeply into the consciousness of the 
people, who were brought up on 
such sayings as “ England’s difficulty 
is Ireland’s opportunity.” 

oday these sayings have no 
meaning. But there is always a 
tire lag and opinion is still coloured 
by them. What is surprising is 
thet the section influenced by such 
prejudices remains so insignificant. 
Thare is, it is true, a small illegal 
body organised on military lines 
which persists in regarding Mr. de 
Veera as the tool of England. Such 
a view is a corrective to the more 
reactionary Tories in Britain. This 
intransigeant element claims that 
Irish independence is not yet won 
and uses the border issue as a means 
of tomenting discontent. The group 
in question is not numerically strong ° 
but potentially it might be a great 
source of national weakness if it could 
drew discontented people into its 
orcit with familiar slogans. Those 
who remember the pre-war bomb 
campaign in Britain will not under- 
rate the disruptive powers‘ of the | 
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physical-force group which regards 
Mr. de Valera and his Government 
as its greatest enemy and would lend 
itself to any anti-British activities. 

Faced with that situation Mr. 
de Valera has proclaimed Eire’s 
neutrality. Any other line—even 
if he had wished to take it—would 
have split Ireland into warring frag- 
ments and put a powerful lever into 
the hands of his enemies at home. 
The wisdom of such a stand is 
evidenced by the support Mr. de 
Valera has received from practically 
every responsible section of the 
community, including those who are 
bitterly anti-Nazi and who realise 
that a Nazi triumph would mean the 
end of Irish independence. The gain 
to the Allied cause, they feel, would 
not be compensated by the dangers 
of civil war and commotion which a 
declaration of solidarity with Britain 
would involve. Such a split in 
Ireland might even do great harm to 
the cause which they would like to 
assist. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
when Mr. de Valera talks about be- 
ing neutral he means just that. Long 
before hostilities began he announced 
that he would never permit Eire to 
be made a base for any hostile activ- 
ities against Britain. Reports to 
the contrary which have appeared 
in papers catering to sensation are 
untrue and have the harmful effect 
of injuring the friendly relations 
between Ireland and Britain. 

When we turn to ideological factors 
we are on more difficult ground. It 
would be, idle to claim that the Irish 
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view of democracy coincides with 
the traditional British view. British 
democracy has not been an article 
for export to such countries as Ire- 
land or India and it is no wonder 
that it 1s not accepted at its face 
value. Coercion tempered by armed 
revolt was the normal state of affairs 
in Ireland for generations. Parlia- 
mentary government is of too recent 
growth to be as deep-rooted as in 
Britain. A régime which began with 
civil war only twenty years ago is 
bound to favour a strong central 
government ofan authoritarian kind. 
The existence of military courts to 
deal with violent offences against 
the State is an index of the situation. 


Democracy is not regarded as im- 
perative in the conduct of national 
affairs. So it follows that a call to 
defence of the principles of democra- 
cy does not make such a strong 
appeal as it does in Britain where, 
for generations, no other method of 
conducting national affairs has been 
known. Eire looks rather at the 
practical difficulties and dangers-— 
the certainty of national disunity 
and the possibilities of disaster for a 
small weak country which may be- 
come the cockpit for stronger powers. 
Ireland desires to remain at peace. 
But no one should imagine that she 
would be slow to defend her indepen- 
dence with all the forces she could 
muster. Much money and time have 
been devoted to the question of 
National defence. Although the 
prevailing view-—~even among those 
who take a definitely anti-Nazi stand 
—is that Ireland would not be able 
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to: contribute enough in attack to 
justify such a small nation’s entering 
the. war, there is no doubt that a 
stubborn defence would be made 
against any aggressor. 

Many people may find it difficult 
to understand why Mr. de Valera 
should trouble to protest against the 
landing of American troops in the 
North. But no one familiar with 
the border situation should be 
surprised. Eire has never ceased 
to regard this Northern territory as 
belonging by right to the Irish 
Nation. Mr. de Valera’s statement 
-the friendliness of which was 
emphasised by Mr. Brennan, the 
Irish Minister az Washington—was 
not intended to change the accom- 
plished fact of the ianding but 
simply to register the view that the 
Eire Government has the right to be 
consulted before troops are landed 
in any part of Ireland. Mr. de 
Valera is a stickler for the persistent 
. affirmation of National rights—a 
habit acquired in past vears—and 
though, from the larger stand-point 
of the world struggle, it might 
appear an irrelevance it stakes a 
claim for future consideration. 

Eire’s decision not to play a 
belligerent part in the world conflict 
if this can be avoided, Britain 
should understand, does not imply 
hostility or favouring the Nazi cause. 
The fate of other small nations does 
not encourage a break away from 
this policy. For about two years 
America held fast to neutrality. 
The Indian Nationalist movement 
initiated an obstructive civil-dis- 


osed:ence movement in war time. 
Prog-essive opinion in Britain re- 
spect2c the reasons behind these 
acxv-ties. Is it too much to expect 
that the greater difficulties of Eire 
will a.so be understood ? 

For Eire the main problems of the 
wer situation have not been political 
or mlitary but economic. The: 
inteznal dithculties of adjustment 
have been so great that other issues 
have been dwarfed. In Britain the 
civiLar population has been absorbed 
in war tasks but in Eire the constant 
preoccapation has been to keep 
people az their ordinary work. Lack 
of essential Supplies to industry— 
increas nzlvy acute with growing 
shipping restrictions—threatened a 
whclesele closing down of Irish 
industr:es. A scheme of rotational 
wors hes now been devised for many 
induszres, with the assistance of the 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. Employees may now work 
alternat2 days or periods and claim 
unemplcyment benefit for the days 
they Go not work. This arrangement 
has the cdvaniage of keeping a large 
rumber on the pay-roll who would 
otherwise De flung cn to the streets. 

Every day this question of 
sipphes zrows more difficult. Indus- 
try and trensport are affected .with 
& kind of creeping paralysis. Lack 
cT coal has meant the gradual cutting 
down of railway services until now 
only a skeleton service is maintained. 
Scarcity of petrol has done the same 
for rcacl services. Fuel, light and 
pcwer—the arteries of the nation— 
ar2 all threatened. Gas has been - 
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rationed in several provincial towns, 
including Cork, the second city. 
Strong appeals have been made to 
Dublin citizens to economise in gas 
to avoid rationing in that city, a 
step which would have disastrous 
consequences to the already hard-hit 
industries in the area. 

In place of British coal, not now 
available, a huge campaign for the 
cutting of peat was launched last 
year. Transport was the weak link 
in the chain, for peat is bulky, burns 
twice as quickly as coal and needs 
to be moved from the bogs to the 
towns. This year efforts are being 
intensified. Much of time, energy and 
petrol was wasted in the initial stages 
taking workers to and from the 
bogs. Now it is the intention of the 
Government to spend {£500,000 on 
the building of camps on the bogs 
which will accommodate 10,000 
workers during the whole cutting 
season. Five new villages of con- 
crete houses have already been 
constructed. Where big suitable 
buildings exist they are being 
reconstructed. Civilians, the Con- 
struction Corps and the Army are 
being used in this gigantic fuel 
drive. 

Bread is another danger point. 
Before the war about 50 per cent. of 
treland’s wheat supply was imported. 
Last year it was estimated that the 
farmers grew 290,000 tons out of the 
370,000 needed, leaving 80,000 tons 
to be imported. Actually the 
farmers have only delivered about 
190,000 tons of grain from last year’s 
harvest’at the guaranteed price of 
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45s. per barrel—a deficit of about 
roo,o00 tons. Whether the farmers 
withheld this grain or whether the 
acreage under wheat was overesti- 
mated is not clear, but the deficit 
means a very serious situation before 
the next harvest. Already Ministers 
have indicated that bread and flour 
rationing may be necessary. Deliv- 
eries of flour have been cut to So 
per cent. of the 19040 figure. The 
daily wheat consumption of Eire is 
about r,000 tons and, on the basis 
of the present stocks, the country 
will be roo days without wheat or 
bread unless more can be imported 
or further economies made. 

The possible wheat shortage last 
year was dealt with by fixing a 98 
per cent. wheat content of the loaf so 
that white bread is no longer on the 
market. Restrictions on the use of 
wheaten foods in hotels, restaurants, 
etc., were also made. Compulsory 
tillage has been introduced on all 
arable land. The tillage quota this 
year has been raised and lards are 
being taken over and worked by the 
State when owners disobey the order. 
The Senate recommends compulsory 
sowing of wheat in addition to com- 
pulsory tillage in general. It is an 
offence to feed wheaten foods to 
animals. To stimulate the farmers 
the price has been raised to 50s. per 
barrel this year. A State subsidy of 
nearly £2,000,000 was made last 
November to keep down the price of 
bread. But now that the price of 
wheat has been raised, bread will 
inevitably cost more. So far, bread 
rationing has been avoided and 
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appeals have been made to those 
who can, to cut their bread and flour 
consumption by at least one-fifth. 
By this means it is hoped te avoid a 
flat rationing scheme which will press 
most severely upon the very poor for 
whom breadis the principal food. 

Within ten years the area of wheat 
cultivation rose from 21,000 acres to 
491,000 in 1941. Incidentally it may 
be noted that while the lack of 
imported raw materials from Britain 
has slowed down the wheels of 
industry and revealed the weakness 
of a rigid self-sufficiency poiicy in 
indusiry, the efforts made, both in 
industry and in tillage, to put Ireland 
on her own feet in the pre-war years 
have proved invaluable in the present 
crisis. The call made for 650,000 
acres under wheat in 1942 would 
mean a 30 per cent. increase and 
would make Eire quite independent 
of imported grain. 

Now that America is in the war 
the difficulties of importing grain 
from overseas are greater than ever. 
An Irish firm, Grain Importers Ltd., 
sponsored by the Government, has 
chartered boats across the Atlentic. 
Cargoes were brought zo Lisbon and 
transhipped in smaller vessels to 
Eire. The growing or more wheat 
will release cargo spece for other 
vital goods. 

Apart from feeding Fer people, 
Eire has a large cattle population to 
feed. In pre-war days she imported 
thousands of tons of feecing stuffs, 
including much maize from South 
America. All this has now stopped. 
For eight months of last year, cattle 
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exports were prohibited in con- 
sequence of foot-and-mouth disease. 
At the end of this period Eire was 
left wich about twice the normal 
number of cattle. To maintain the 
stock on the farms it will be neces- 
sary to grow oats and barley this 
yea? to the extent of 1,350,000 acres 
aS against g00,000 acres in IQ4I. 
This. m2ans about. 2,000,000 acres 
under cereals or a quarter of the 
entire arable land of the country. 
This, in itself, is a complete revolu- 
tion in economic life, for Eire is 
trad:tiorally a cattle and not a 
tillage country. Already there is 
serious talk of slaughtering a large 
proporticn of the cattle if it is 
necessary to reserve the grain for 
the people. Bread is now 100 per 
cent. wnaeat content—nothing is 
wasted from the grain—and it may 
be necessary to mix oats and barley 
with the wheat. 

Eire’s war presents itself as an 
economic war for food and for work, 
for keeping the wheels of industry 
and transdort running. Her imports 
have dropped to roughly half her 
export figure. Normally the position 
is reversed, for industrial require- 
ments are large. There is a shortage 
of coal, petrol, tobacco, thread, im- 
ported wools, news-print, every kind 
of industrial commodity, and no one 
knows where the next difficulty will 
arise. Incustrialists have set up a 
Research Bureau to discover home 
substitates for essential raw materials 
from abrozd. This body has suc- 
ceeded in keeping several industries 
running that were on the verge of 
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closing down. 

The question of price inflation has 
also forced itself to the front. To 
guard against rising prices the 
Government has stabilised wages 
and dividends at their existing level, 
irrespective of price changes. Civil 
servants whose salaries were adjusted 
according to a sliding cost-of-living 
scale found suddenly that they had 
reached the maximum figure. Em- 
ployers may be fined for paying 
more than the existing wage rates. 
Modifications have had to be made 
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in the case of lower-paid workers, 
for prices continue to rise in spite of 
these precautions. The theory be- 
hind the order is that unless wages 
and dividends are pegged down 
there will be a “vicious spiral” of 
wages chasing prices and vice 
versa. Eire is fully occupied with 
these internal problems which are 
intensified by the fact that all the 
countries at war are far too busy 
with their own concerns to spare 
material or shipping to satisfy her 
import needs. 

R. M. Fox 
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The Gita’s whole philosophy of 
moderation together with the Buddha's 
counsel of the Middle Way, stand 
behind the protest of the English 
essayist, Mr. John Stewart Collis, 
against too long hours of work. After 
two years’ experience as an agricultural 
labourer he writes feelingly in Time 
and Tide of 20th June, finding the 
maldistribution of labour rather than 
of wealth the basic inequality. 

I who have seen both sides and felt both 
sides and worked in both capacities, do say 
that nothing, absolutely nothing, has made 


so great an impression on my mind as this 
inequality of working hours.... 


The sufferers from this maldistribu- 
tion are not only the overworked but 
also the underworked. Too much leisure 
is as bad as too little, and not for the 
unemployed alone but also for those at 
the other end of the economic ladder, 
whom circumstances have freed from 
the need of gainful employment. 


To put moderate exertion in action 
within the reach of all would demand 
not only bringing many more into the 
ranks of productive labour but also the 
acquiescence of the privileged in the 
reduction of incomes which a general 
shortening of the hours of labour would 
certainlyentail. Nothing, surely, could 


move them to such willing self-abnega- 
tion except the recognition of the whole 
world as a fraternity, a noble ideal 
indeed, but the anticipation of its 
general early realisation is hardly 
practical politics. 


We agree with Mr. Collis that “the 
way to save the world is not by a 
World Brain or an International 
Conference or a New Party or Even 
Equal Wages for All,” but we do not 
think that “giving everyone work he 
liked,” however desirable, would in 
itself bring in the Golden Age. J. M. 
Barrie put his finger on a truth at 
once profounder and more practical 
when he wrote “Not in doing wat you 
like but in liking what you do is the 
secret of happiness.” 


In this as in other things we have to 
make haste slowly. Let the ideal be 
accepted of a progressive reduction of 
the hours of labour—though perhaps 
not quite to Mr. Collis’s five-day week 
and six-hour day. And then let effort 
be steadily directed towards its realisa- 
tion, pari passu with the development 
of opportunities for, and the encourage- 
ment of, the more fruitful use of leisure 
by the over-rested as well as by the 
overworked. 

Pa. D. 


THE POET. RADIU’D-DIN OF NISHAPUR 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


| We publish here the second of two articles by Dr. Hadi Hasan of Aligarh 
Muslim University who, a decade since, adie] to his laurels as scholar and 
historian by his discovery of the lost diwa% of tr.e medieval poet Radiu’d-Din of 
Nishapur, whose life and times he here reconstructs partly on the basis of its 
evidence. 

It was a noble culture that procuced Radiu d-Din but the times that form 
his setting szem as dark as our own in toe cheadness in which human life is 
held, It was the poet’s forture not to live to record the tragic downfall of his 
sovereign and tne sack of Samarqand. The (@ara-Khanid dynasty dramatically 
illustrates tke universal cyclic rise and fall, to which cultures and dynasties 


alike must bow. 


The historian’s task ends with tke con:ciamtiously constructed outline of 
events; but Fere is grist for the imaginative pia, wright’s anc the fiction-writer’s 


mill.—Ep. ] 


{1.—*' THE PATHS OF GLORY...” 


THE REIGN OF ROKNU'D-DIN 


The next ruler was Qutlugh Bilga- 
beg Abu’l-Muzaffar Qilyj-Tamghaj 
Khagan Mas'ud b. Jalalu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Din ‘Ali. His name, as men- 
tioned by his secretary Bahau’c-Din 
Muhammad t. ‘Ali k. Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan (or b. ‘Omar in the 
Sindbad-namak ) az-Zahir al-Katib 
as-Samargandi, on f.3a of the 
unique Leyden MS. Codex gn4— 
A‘vadu’s-Siyasat fi Aghradi’y-Riya- 
sat: ‘‘Examples of Diplomacy in 
the Aims of Government” compos- 
ed about 560 A H.+ and transcribed 
by Habibu’llak Isfahani in 947 a. H. 
—is as follows — 


aw abs} ole ake Gl dk waa 
et | tant 3 to Bana y gaio pile 09 94 
Syme Le re petal ly SUI tye 


he Yi s low.. Abed |e Ls panicled 
LS SS) es i Sd S Ud i Me 
Cote | 9 a Mao Vi Cle cn wie 
CUES AUS eb Malis Bisa’ 


cp Sia clewh gus sbb | 591 (six) 
| en Sly BAI US 

The trtle Ruknu‘d-Dunya wa’d- 
Din is stpported by numismatic 
evidence and the evidence of his 
court-poet Radiu’d-Din of Nishapur. 
Says Barthold (Turkestan, p. 336) :— 
Judging irom his coins, Mas‘ud b. 


1 Ethe ( Grundriss der Ivanischen Philologie <I, p. 25&) 3ayvs it was composed in 552 
A. H. but Rulmn’d-Din to whom the work is dedicated bewaa his reign s. 556 A.H. and some 
time must be allowed for the occurrence of the varios events of Ruknu’d-Djn’s reign 


mentioned in this work. 
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‘Ali succeeded to the throne in 558 
A.H.: two coins dated 558 A.H. issued 
by this monarch are known and are 
described by Dorn in the Mélanges 
Asiatiques (St. Petersburg, 1881, tome 
VHI, p. 734 ). 

But the author of the A‘vadi’s- 
Siyasat ft Aghrads’r-Rryasat has lett 
another work, preserved in the 
unique Br. Mus. MS. Or. 255, again 
dedicated to :— 


E E Ma RE cally G 
Big |S gs oli ay} bb 
oe 18 205 cp ols (read cla, ) clerk 
who had returned after a long absence 
to his hereditary dominions and who 
after vanquishing his foes in Turan in 
the year 56," +. e., 556 A.H., had restor- 
ed peace in his empire. 


Obviously, therefore, the dates of 
the termination of Jalalu’d-Din’s 
reign and of the commencement of 
Ruknu’d-Din’s reign have been 
wrongly stated by Barthold by two 
years: Jalalu’d-Din died and was 
succeeded by Ruknu’d-Din in 556 
A. H. or earlier. 

Ibnu’l-Athir ( XI. 55 ) mentions 
Ruknu’d-Din as early as 524 A. H. 
Further, Ibnu’l-Athir is the sole 
authority for the following informa- 
tion (XI. 205): Acceding to the re- 
quest of the ruler of the Qara-Khi- 
tays, Chaghri Khan b. Hasan-tagin 
PAS gem ce Ge byte] asked 
the Qarluqs to vacate Bukhara and 
Samargand and to disarm them- 
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selves and settle down as agricul- 
turists in Kashghar. The Qarluqs 
resented this order and marched on 
Bukhara. Trouble was averted only 
by the ingenuity of the sadr of 
Bukhara, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. 
Burhanu’d-Din ‘Abdu’]-Aziz b. 
Mazah, who, by playing upon the 
religious feelings of the Qarlugs, 
induced them to refrain from 
plunder till Chaghri Khan, who 
had been secretly informed of the 
situation by the sadr, arrived with 
his troops and crushed the revolt. 
Mirza Muhammad, in his notes to 
the Lubabw'l-Albab I. p. 332 :—- 


ABO > pre en HI ee ple] 

Š) S ose ee p pelle op pet 
BE ob yle aar Aw p> og plen 
ASS] 2 ge et [Eatlh ple o |) 
ile HS AS cree cr OLE gt G 
gee op LEL e Oe dy the 


dge3 Bly ldo) yai 
accepts Ibnu’J-Athir’s version in its 
entirety but Barthold ( Turkestan, 
p. 334) disagrees with the date, add- 
ing : “‘ Ibnu’l-Athir mistakenly refers 
this event to 559/1164 when, judging 
by the numismatic data, Jalalu’d- 
Din’s son, Qilij~Tamghaj Khan 
Mas‘ud was already on the throne. ”’ 
“ It is very likely, ” continues Bart- 
hold, “ that this account ( of Ibnu’l- 
Athir) relates to the event which 
evoked the campaign of IJ-Arslan, 
although it is also possible that after 
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[l-Arslan’s withdrawal a new dispute 
arose between the Qarluqs and 
Jalalu’d-Din. ° Now, axcording to 
Radiu‘d-Din’s ode alread: cited, the 
sadr of Bukhara, Shameu’d-Din b. 
_ Husam, was responsible ior making 
Bukhara an abode of peace in 559 
A. H. Why skould the poet specify 
this date and say that it was in 559 
A.H. that Bukhara became through 
Shamsu’d-Din’s effcerts an abode of 
peace unless it be that he 5 referring 
to Shamsu’d-Din’s rôle in saving 
Bukhara in 559 A.H. from being 
looted by the Qarluqs: Ibnu’l- 
Athir’s date, rejected by Barthold, 
is therefore correct; the Qarluq 
revolt did take place in 5&9 A. H.— 
though not, as stated by Ibnuw’l- 
Athir and accepted by Mirza 
Muhammad, in the reign of Chaghri 
Khan b. Hasar-tagin but in the 
. reign of his son and successor 
Ruknu'd-Din. Consequently, the 
Qarluq revolt of Ibnu’l-Athir cannot 
be identiñed, as Barthold does. with 
the Qarluq campaign of Jawayni : 
the two events are separate and 
distinct, the latter occurring In 553 
A. H. in the reign of Jalalr’d-Din ; 
the former in 559 A. E. in tne reign 
of Ruknu'd-Din. 

Supplementing his informeticn on 
Ruknu’d-Din’s prowess, already 
‘quoted,’ his secretary al-Ketib as- 
Samarqandi writes :— 

“Now ‘Ayyar Beg, thouzh ie 
born great, achieved greatness. bv his 
accuracy of judgment and endurance 
of fatigue, and for a full year ke com- 
manded (the armies of ) Transoxania 
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ani performed great feats, for he was 
brave and valorous and there was no 
ho-serr.an like unto him in the ranks 
of the Qarluq guard. Nevertheless 
since at heart he was inimical to His 
Majest:7 he beheld not the face of 
the government but its back, and 
witnessed not the forehead of the 
sountry but its nape. And the battle 
mn the steppe between Zamin ‘and 
Sabat was a marvel of the times for 
"yhen the two armies confronted each 
other on that plain and pressed for- 
ward, tke one upon the other, ‘Ayyar 
Beg brushed aside the victorious 
troops and cut his way through the 
ranks til he reached the elevation 
where His Majesty, with a few select 
merber:s of his staff, had taken his 
szand under the reyal umbrella. And 
there was His Majesty standing like 
a rock m dignity and the sky in 
grandeur and like the sun in Aries 
and the moon in Cancer when the 
hunter o- Death emerged from the 
ambush cf Fate and caught the neck 
of ‘Ayyar Beg in the lasso of De- 
struction and presented the victim to 
Hrs Majesty who signed the death- 
warrant (t. e., slew him)’ with 
his own aand. And then several 
thousend of those rebels were 
slaighterel upon that plain and 

Whosoever should doubt this statement 
let nim go and behold the battlefield of the 
king. 

Where on aill and dale lies the rich harvest 
of tke bcdies of his foes. 

“ More roteworthy is the record of 
the king in dealing with two sects of 


peovle whc were the vilest of crea- 


tures on the face of ao earth. 


1 See THE ARYAN PATH, Vol. XII, pp.-451-2, Cetober 1942. : 
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Firstly those responsible for aiding, 
abetting, and participating in the 
murder of His Majesty the mar- 
tyr Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad > and secondly, the 
Ghuzz clan which had revolted 
against His Majesty and pillaged 
the province of Khurasan, and had 
destroyed mosques, pulpits, and 
(other) places of Islamic worship 
and had put to death, with torture, 
the theologians and the divines of 
Islam. Divine retribution overtook 
these parties both of whom were 
annihilated during the auspicious 
reign of His Majesty. And during 
winter, without the use of either 
bridge or boats, this just sovereign 
transported 100,000 .troops over the 
Oxus and not a soldier’s dress was 
wet! And the four following are the 
treasures which, during the com- 
mencement of his reign, fell to the lot 
of His Majesty whereby the tresses 
of the bride of the kingdom were 
adorned and the faces of the illustri- 
ous people of the age illuminated 
viz. (1) the campaign (against 
‘Ayyar Beg and the Qarluqs ) in the 
steppes of Zamin, Jan, Nakhshab, 
Araksu and Kakaniyan, (ii) the 
campaign resulting in the blockade 
of the murderers ( of Tamghaj Khan ) 
who had strengthened themselves in 
the land of Islam and whose evil, 
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thanks to the statesmanship of His 
Majesty, was cleansed from Trans- 
oxania so that the inhabitants of 
Kish, Nakhshab, Chaghaniyan and 
Tirmidh could sleep in peace on the 
bed of comfort, (iii) the crossing of 
the Oxus at a time when the sky 
was blowing camphor in the faces. 
of men and the river had clothed 
itself in crystal: the fire of hell had 
yielded to the-icy blasts and the face 
of the earth was veiled in a. mantle of 
snow. Like Moses he crossed the Nile 
and (iv) slaughtered the Pharaohs 
of oppression (in Khurasan). 
And verily this was a miracle 
wrought by His Majesty, like which 
no miracle hath befallen any ruler 
or government.’ 

The vengeance taken on the Ghuzz 
was no doubt in response to Anwari’s 
appeal contained in the celebrated 
poem—‘The Tears of Khurasan” :— 


paw ob 5) GSR SI Ww p 
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+ Tamghaj Khan [brahim b. Tamghaj Khan (so ‘Awfi) Muhammad-tagin Axslan Khan 


became ruler of Samarqand after the battle of Qatwan 536 A. H. and was killed by the 
Qarluqgs and his body thrown out on the steppes towards the end of Dhu’l-Hijja 550 
A. H. (so Ibnu’l-Athir, XI. 133, who adds that the Khan was a weak ruler throughout bis 
reign ) or in 551 A. H. at Kallabad near Bukhara (so Jamal Qarshi, Texts p. 132 ) :— 

QO! dw Pleo LYS cole lle oy ete la Meet cm mato lL] 

* Text oe of. Bibl. Geogr. yak I. Po St ee ee aor 

"4 LeVden MS, f. 212b—214a. 
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The Khaqan of Samarqand to 
whom the ode is addressed has hih- 
erto not been icentified but as the 
Ghuzz spoliation of Khurasan began 
in 548 A. H. the anonymous mamd-sth 
can only be Ibrahim Tamghaj Khan 
or Jalalu’d-Din or Ruknu’d-Dn. 
Now Ibrahim who succeeded to the 
throne after the battle of Qatwan n 
536 A. H. was a weak ruler througk- 
out his reign and was himself kiled 
in a civil war in 550 or 551 A.F. 
by the Qarluqs. Similarly Jalal’ © 
Din who ruled £52-556 A. H. had 
himself to enlist Qara-Khitay suppor- 
to suppress Qarluq mutineers in his 


kingdom ; and even so the result was. 


indecisive. By elimination Ruknu’d- 
Din is left over and Ruknu’d-Dir 
who had already taken vengeance 
on the Qarluqs could also be induced. 
to take vengeance on the Ghuzz 
spoliators of Khurasan :-— 


ALT ales pe U a re j odd yom 
Te alpa 8 Olpl YP ly d 
The waemduh af the poem is accord- 


ingly Ruknu’d-Din and the sadr 
‘‘ Shams-i-Islam Burhanu’d-Din ” is 


no doubt identical with Shamsu’d- ` 


Din Muhammad, the saviour of 
Bukhara in 559 A. H. 

There can be no doubt ‘that 
Ruknu’d-Din proved to be a vigor- 
ous ruler. “ Abw’l-Muzaffar Tam- 
ghaj Khan,’ says Radiu’d-Din, 
“hath subdued all his enemies in 
the east and must now contemplate 
a conquest of the west.” Ode V. 
aw yt c= i SIS rlteb prbhlao | 
glia oli ENa ets gf aa ase 

is? 
Bikes Gp Ip caller. gia sa Lb 
BS pe ew ew} iby CE Ole 

Again: “‘Ruknu’d-Dunya wa’d- 

Din hath srought to Samarqand and 


Bukhara the splendours of Saba.” 

Ode VIII. 
ST dally erin de gph 
5 yal ljam Hb p SCONE” AS) 


ty? 

Daf Inia gh hyd Shall 9 Jas 
Ca 9 crcl jop Lew pee > aye 
D ER g WS yes mls Jus 

Finally, ‘‘ the redress of the nation 
Tamghaj Khen has conquered Balkh 
and Zamin.” Ode X. 
obp A pie guib ob Shes 
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wep. tel 9 ES ES Sige ad Com 
Set ge US ow Op 
The victory of Zamin is obviously 
the battle in the steppe between 
Zamin and Sabat independently 
described by al-Katib as-Samar- 
qandi, but the reference to the con- 
quest of Balkh is fresh information 
not contained in other sources. 
“ Tuti had taken refuge in Balkh,” 
says the poet in another ode. “When 
thy armies made a charge from the 
fortress of Handawan in Balkh, 
Tuti fled to Marv.” Ode VII. 
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In the Rahatu’s-Sudur (p. 183), 
Tuti Beg is mentioned as one of the 
Ghuzz leaders amongst whom Sultan 
Sinjar was a captive between 
Jumada I 548 a. m. (Tbnwl-Athir 
XI. 119) and Safar 551 A. HAS 
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In a letter sent by Atsiz after Sinjar 
had escaped front Ghuzz captivity 


and had reached Tirmidh (and ` 


therefore written bétween Safar 551 
A. H.—the date of Sinjar’s release 
—and g Jumada IT 551 A. H.—the 
date of Atsiz’s death )—Atsiz 
reproaches the great commander 
Nasiru’d-Din Abu Shuja! Tuti b. 
Ishaq b. al-Khidr with concentrat- 
ing Ghuzz forces in the province of 
Balkh, because zhe sovereign, t. e., 
Sinjar, having resumed his rule, 
whosoever tries <o set up his own 
independent authoritv is a sedition- 
ist? :— 
Vics} pel Ure aia ley dab RESA 
cl bsb EEN 931 enviipob pus al 
RL Got 5] — end gd SR Oot] Slavs 
WB? a dol, Alel) Ta yee urila = 
P ma Ne aa a E Sanan 5 prin ajs S 
gpd ola ji Ja liy aai gu 
nil ea aa yo A 
Mn of Uh» pa p S aes Ly nd 
After 552 A. H. no reference to Tuti 
is available; but let us consider 


-1 Texts, pp. 28-29. 
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ind=rendently the fate of Balkh. Du- 
ring che reign ot [l-Arslan b. Atsiz, 
551-557 A. H., “Marv, Balkh and 
Sarakhs,” says Barthold ( Turkestan, 
p. 232 ). “ were in the hands of the 
Ghizz who recognized no superior 
autko-ity but mentioned the dead. 
Singer im the Khutbah.” A little 
lower down, Barthold continues. :— 
“Ths author of the Ta’rikh-al- 
Khayrat (Br. Mus. MS. Or. 4898 f. 
1622 °), quoting a contemporary 
of the 2vent, Yusuf b. ‘Abdu’lleh 
Antxhnidi, speaks of the pillage of 
Balkh aad Andkhud by the Qara- 
Khitays in 560 a. m. It is very 
probabde that this invasion was con- 
nected with the winter campaign of 
Qil} Temghaj Khan - Mas‘ud cf 
which ar account is given by al- 
Katib zs-Samarqan‘.” 


The evidence about Ruknu’d-Din, 
Tuti and Balkh is now complete, 
and the general conclusion may be 
statec. Nasiru’d-Din Abu Shuja‘ 
Tuti b. “snag b. al-Khidr, the Ghuzz 
leader, who had cancentrated his 
forces ir Balkh in 551 4. H. between 
the mantks of Safar and Jumada II 
of thet year, remained the de facto 
ruler of tae city till the winter of 
560 4 H. when, in response to 
Anwaris appeal sent through Ka- 
malu’d-Din, a former minister of 
Sultan Smear, 100,009 Qara-Khanid 
and QOare-EKhitay troops under 
Ruknud-Cin crossed the frozen 
Oxus, -aid siege to Balkh, and took 
it after a charge made from the 
Handawan fortress. Balkh was 


* 
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pillaged but Tuti escaped with his 
life to Marv ‘‘of the soul of the king” 
—-Marva’sh-Shahijan, Great Marv.? 


According to Anwari, Sinjar used 
to call Ruknu’d-Din by the title of 
“son.” Curiously the homonymous 
Ruknu’d-Dunya wa'd-Din Burhan- 
u'l-Islam wa’l-Muslimin Abu’l-Mu- 
zaffar Tamghaj Bughra Khan 
Ibrahim b. Bughra Khan Sulayman- 
tigin, who ruled for a short time 
after 524 A. H. is also called by the 
same title in an official letter of 
Sinjar.” 

Ruknu’d-Din repaired in 560 A. H. 
the city walls of Bukhara destroyed 
by the Ghuzz in 538 A.H. It 
appears also that he circulated 
paper-money and that complainants 
in his time wore paper dress. Says 
Radiu'd-Din :— 
che ee oly lb ole Eble 
er mG is AHI 51 wu po S 
ee R ee Qa aS ON DS 
Ine oS oE ge Cpe 
The redress of the nation, Tamghaj 

Khan, King of the World, 

who cuts off the head of every stiff- 
necked rebel... 

Gold hath become a complainant of 
thy generosity, wherefore it 

appears at times in a paper dress. 


THE REIGN OF JALALU’D-DIN 
II 


Ruknu’d-Din was succeeded by 


ad 


1 To distinguish it from Littl Marv—-Marv a’r-Rud. 
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Jalalu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din Qihj Tam- 
ghaj Khan Ibrahim b. al-Husayn. 
Mirza Muhammad, in Sharafu’d-Din 
Husam b. Abi Bakr an-Nasafi’s ode, 
cited in Vol. I, p. 166, of the 
Lubabu’l-Albab, erroneously identifies 
him with his predecessor ( Lubabu'l- 
Albab I, p.377 ) and Dr. Nizamu’d- 
Din, p. 189 of ‘Awfi's Jawams'n'l- 
Hikayat in “the story of Amir 
Rashid, the qawwal, who tries to 
outwit Mahmud, the musician, at the 
court of the Sultan Qilij Arslan 
[brahim ibnu’l-Husayn ” erroneously 
identifies him with his successor. 
No Qara-Khanid ruler of the name 
of Arslan Ibrahim ibnu’l-Husayn is 
known and ‘Awfi’s text should be 
read: “Sultan Qilij Arslan [ -i- | 
Ibrahim ibnw’l-Husayn. ”’ 


: Dr. Nizamu’d-Din has also wrong- 
ly identified Jalalu’d-Din with “ the 
great Tamghaj Khan the ruler of 
Samarqand who prevented a rise in 
the price of meat ” (See Jawami‘u’l- 
Hikayat under Jalalu’d-Din Ibrahim 
b.Husayn Tamghaj Khan Qily Arslan 
of Samarqand, Sultan, [lak Khan, 
and p. 155 of the text) : this. error is 
obviously an oversight ; in Barthold’s 
Turkestan, which has been utilized 
by Dr. Nizamu'd-Din, the story is 
correctly referred to Abu Ishag 
Tamghaj Khan Ibrahim Buri-tagin 
(d. 440 A. H.) b. Nasr. As has 
already been mentioned, Tamgha/ 
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Khan by itself has no identification- 
value and Dr. Nizamu’d-Din’s iden- 
tification of the Tamghaj Khan of 
Kashghar ( who with the help of 
Khidr Beg defeated the Khan of Chin 
called the son of Sawaji) with 
Jalalu’d-Din Tamghaj Khan ( See 
index under the name of this ruler 
and p. 222 of the text } seems to me 
to be purely arbitrary. 

“Coins with Ibrahim’s name,” 
says Barthold, “ were struck first of 
all at Uzgand as early as 560 when 
his predecessor was still reigning ; in 
Samargand his coinage begins from 
574 and extends to 595. There is a 
coin of his minted at Bukhara in 
597." 
qand in Rajab 597 A. H. he was 
still living’: ‘Awfi calls him “ Sultan 
of Samarqand” and praises him for 
his calligraphy and piety but gives 
no historical details. He made his 
living chiefly by the sale of copies of 
the Holy Quran transcribed by him 
and was once smitten with remorse 
for not. listening to the complaint of 
a peasant. ( Jawame‘wl-Htkayat, 
Nizamu'd-Din’s text, p. 160) In 
his early vouth Ibrahim composed 
quatrains of which ‘Awfi cites an 
example, and to perpetuate his name 
he built a magnificent palace at 


t Turkestan, p. 353. 
> Lubabu’l-Albab, I, P. 44. 


When ‘Awfi visited Semar- 


samarqand in the Gurjmin or 
Xarjumin quarter. ( Jawamt'w’l- 
Hikayat Pt. I, Ca. X, Anecdote 30)° 

During Ibrahim’s reign Bukhara 
was conquered by Takish* Khwar- 
azmshah as is mentioned (1) in an 
official letter of Takish ( Texts, pp. 
73-77) and (ii) in Ibnw’l-Athir. 
According to the official letter, a 
band of miscreants and apostates 
had strengthened themselves in 
Biknara; the armies of Takish 
crossed thé Oxus, stormed the city 
walls or citadel and were about to 
plinder tne town when the Khwar- 
azmshah stayed their hands. This 
wes on Tuesday -the 12th of the 
month. (The year and the name of 
the month are unspecified.) At 
nightfall the. commander cf the 
citadel and over a thousand of his 
men attempted a sally but the 
entire party was captured and 
admitted the next morning to a 
general pardon. According to [bnu’l- 
Athir’s version, mentioned ander 
the yaar 394 A. H., the siege of 
Bukhara was necessitated by the 
campaign of Takish against the 
QOara-Khitays, for Bukhara remained 
faithful to the Qara-Ithitays and had 
consequentty to be taken by assault. 
And thougl the garrison had insulted 
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t See my Falaki, 1929, p. 32. 
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Takish by dressing a one-eyed dog in 
a caftan and high peaked cap and 
exhibiting it as Sultan Takish, never- 
theless Takish spared the city and 
even distributed money amongst the 
inhabitants. Barthold concludes (i) 
that Takish did not take Bukhara 
twice over ( Turkestan, p.346), (i) 
that Ibnu’l-Athir’s account contains 
grave errors arising from unanalyzed 
contradictory statements of his 
sources, p. 345, and . (iii) that 


Bukhara was conquered either on I2 . 


Muharram 578 A. H. or Ir Jumada 
II 578 A. H. (the difference of one 
day—since the official letter says 
Tuesday 12th of the month—being 
often met with in Muslim chronol- 
ogy). Now though both years— 
578 A. H. of Barthold and 594 A.H. 
of Ibnu’l-Athir—fall within [brahim’s 
reign (574—c. 597 A. H.), the ear- 
her date agrees better with 
‘Awfhi’s remarks : “ When Jalalu’d- 
Dunya wa'd-Din Qilij Tamghaj 
Khan [brahim ibnu’l-Husayn ascend- 
ed the throne of Samarqand there 
arose seditious tumults on all sides.” 
( Lubabw’l-Albab, I. 42) :— 
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Jalalu’d-Din Ibrahim had at least 
1 Barthold, Turkestan, p. 365, 
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three sons : one of them, according 
to Radiu’d-Din (Ode XI) -was 
accidentally drowned in his father’s 
lifetime in the Oxus :— 
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The sadr mentioned in the threnody 
is Burhanu'l-Islam Taju’d-Din ‘Umar 
b. Mas‘ud b. Taju’l-Islam Ahmad 
b. Burhanu’d-Din ‘Abdw’l-‘Aziz b. 
Mazah (panegyrist and threnodist 
of Ibrahim b. Husayn ), who taught 
‘Awfi the Fa‘iq of az-Zamakhshari. 
( Lubabu'l-Albab, I. 170) Odes and 
obituary notices written by the 
sadr in honour of Ibrahim b. Husayn 
are cited by ‘Awfi. (Idem, pp. 170- 
172 ) 

Of the other two sons, the younger 
is mentioned as a hostage at the 
court of Muhammad Khwarazmshah 
in 608 A. H., and the elder, who 
succeeded Ibrahim, was ‘Usman the 
last Qara-Khanid ruler, who died a 
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violent death in 609 A. H., as will be 
seen hereafter. 

At the court of Ibrahim b. Husayn 
there flourished, in addition to Ra- 
diu’d-Din, the physician Sharafu’z- 
Zaman Majdu’d-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Adnan as-Surkhakati, ‘Awfi’s 
maternal uncle, whose History of 
Khitay (dealing with the emperors 
of Khitay ) and History of Turkestan 
( dealing with the Turkish peoples, 
' former Turkish emperors and the 
marvels of Turkestan)—-botk writ- 
ten for Ibrahim b. Husayn—have 
unfortunately perished.+ 


THE REIGN OF NUSRATU’D-DIN 
Nusratu’'d-Dunya wa’d-Din Qilij 
Arslan Khagan ‘Usman b. Ikrahim 
was born in 582 or 583 A. H.: when 
‘Aw met him during his father’s 
lifetime at Samarqand in Rajab 597 
A. H. he was not more than fourteen 
or fifteen years of age and was 
exceedingly handsome. The facts 
of ‘Usman’s reign are difficult to 
arrange chronologically, for Juwayni 
contradicts himself, ‘Awfi and 
Radiu’d-Din say little or nothing, 
and Ibnu'l-Athir and Mirkhwand 
agree only to differ with Juwayni. 
The sequence of events as here 
presented is therefore tentative. 


‘Usman was reigning in 601 A. H. 
when he appeared as the defender of 
Gurganj on behalf of Muhammad 
Khwarazmshah against Shihabu’d- 
Din the Ghurid. Later, when 
Shihabu’d-Din had been defeated by 


1 Idem, p. 17. 
2 Turkestan, p. 356. 
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the Qera-~Khitays under Tayanku- 
Taraz rear Andkhud, ‘Usman inter- 
ceded on Shihabu’d-Din’s behalf 
(for as a-Muslim he did not wish to 
see the Sultan of Islam a prisoner of 
the infidels) and his intercession 
was successful. 

‘Usman is next mentioned during 
Mulammad Khwarazmshah’s cam- 
paign egainst the Qara-Khitays. 
Resenting the Guz Khan’s refusal to 
bestow upen hm his daughter, 
‘Usman enrolled Limself on the side 
of the Ehwarazmshah whose name 
he introduced in the coinage and 
Khucbak. Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah occupied Bukhara, fortified 
Samarqand, and marched against 
the Qara-Khitays whom he defeated 
on tke plain of Ilemish. The dates 
giver by Mirkhwend and Juwayni 
are £06 4. H. and Rabi’ I 607 
A. H? raspectively, but according 
to  _bnt’l-Athirt the battle was 
fought in 604 A. H. and ended 
unfavourably for Mahammad Khwar- 
azmshah and his ally ‘Usman. 
According to the continuator of 
Narshaxhy, Bukhara was occupied 
by Muhammad Khwarazmshah in 
604 A. H. 

The Gar Khan, however, still 
regarded 5amarqand as his protec- 
torateand to meet the menace of the 
Naiman prince Kuchluk solicited 
‘Usman’s help. And as ‘Usman 
refused this help (because the Gur 
Khan aad previously refused him his 
daughter} Samarqand was occupied 


2 Ir 77 


A XII 171-175. 
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by a Qara-Khitay division of 30,000 
men c. 607 A. H The Gur Khan 
had no desire to be vindictive; he 
levied a small tribute and after 
giving his daughter to ‘Usman in 
marriage, withdrew his troops for 
service against Kuchluk. His depar- 
ture brought the Khwarazmshah to 
Bukhara. ‘Usman changed sides 
once again, joined the Khwarazm- 
shah, and the allies marched to 
Taraz and fought an indecisive battle 
with the Qara-Khitays in which 
Tayanku was taken prisoner. The 
Muslim alliance thus established in 
the field was further strengthened 
at Gurganj by ‘Usman’s marriage to 
Khan-sultan, the daughter of the 
Khwarazmshah. 

‘Usman’s second marriage proved 
ruinous. In accordance with Turkish 
custom he was detained a whole 
year at the bride's house and 
when Muhammad Khwarazmshah 
arrived alone at Samarqand in 608 
A. H. to resume the campaign 
against the Qara-Khitays he found 
himself in a hostile city which was 
interpreting the observance of 
Turkish etiquette as a thin disguise 
for the Khan’s imprisonment, 
Accordingly Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah ordered ‘Usman and his bride 


i a A aR ee 
| Yurkestan, p. 363. 
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to be sent over and himself returned 
to Khwarazm. 

On arrival at Samarqand ‘Usman 
yielded to the wishes of his subjects 
and renewed his alliance with the 
Oara-Khitays. Khan-sultan, who 
was ill-treated and even obliged to 
wait on her rival—the Qara-Khitay 
princess—fied to the citadel. ‘Usman 
consented to spare her but at his 
suggestion the Khwarazmian in- 
habitants of Samarqand were 
slaughtered “and their bodies hung 
up in the streets as butchers hang 
meat.” Thereupon Muhammad 
Khwarazmshah took a fearful ven- 
geance: the city of Samarqand was 
given over to a three-day sack; 
10,000 men according to Juwayni 
(Ibnu’l-Athir says 200,000 men) 
were destroyed and the Qara- 
Khanids exterminated. ‘Usman 
appeared before the Khwarazmshah 
in complete submission—with a 
sword and a piece of cloth for a 
shroud—and would probably have 
been allowed to live, but Khan- 
sultan, void and empty of any 
dram of mercy, insisted on her 
husband’s death and so he was 
executed on the following night. 
And this was the end of ‘Usman, 
“the martyr,” in the year 609 A. H. 

Hapr Hasan 


CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 


[The picture which the Rev. Leslie Betton a thoughtful Unitarian 
minister well krown to ARYAN PATH readers, draws of the awakening in the 
English churches in his two articles, the first of wich we publish here, is on the 
whole encouragirg, however dubious one may feel of the ability of the leopard 
to effect a lasting change in his spots. The reported rafprochement of men of 
differing faiths is a Lopeful sign, as are the shift of blame from God to man, 
which Mr. Belton has cbserved, and the insistence that conditions must be 
bettered. Most dangerous of sops to Cerberus, Lowever, would be the liberal 
theologians’ evolving of a doctrine of divine forgiveness, as Mr. Belton suggests. 
Law is not mocked and, furthermore, until a juste> social and economic order is 
established, the heavy sense of the shared guilt of exploitation is a most 
necessary spur.—2D. | 


I.—SIN AND SOCIALISM 


Never in their history have the 
churches been so sparsely attended, 
even allowing for war-time con- 
ditions, as they are today. Only a 
National Day of Prayer or some 
great emergency brings the people 
flocking to church. Yet it would be 
wrong to assume a general lack of 
concern with religious and ethical 
questions. The contrary seems to be 
true: large sections of the public, 
many of whom have rarely engaged in 
religious observance, are manifestly 
interested in these questions and the 
more astute among them seem to be 
‘waiting to see what the churches 
will do. 
tradition-bound, they ask, or is it 
capable of seeking new fields of 
service and of creating new forms of 
expression more consonant with the 
modern outlook ? 

That is the kind of question they 
are asking, while the churchman, on 
his part, insists thet the Church’s 


Is the Church irremediably 


task is to“ead and command, not to 
bow to passing moods or modify its 
message at the critics’ behest. Yet 
if it is truz that a spiritual ferment 
is at work among the people, it is 
obviously the Church’s task and 
opportunity to use and direct it. 
Everything depends upon how it is 
used and directed. The churches 
will fail if they seek to use it in 
order to przserve their tradition and 
increase their power; they may 
succeed if taney use it for the creation 
of a living and rational faith. fé 
may be that the churches must die to 
live. 

The heavy incubus of tradition 
and privileg2 makes success at first 
sight improbable. Signs are not 
lacking that church leaders are aware 
of the needs of the hour and ready 
to meet them; they have the will, 
not always the inspiration. 

Critical observers sometimes fail 
to realise that the old jibe about 
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priests imposing their religion on 
the people is wholly untrue today, 
at least so far as Protestantism is 
concerned. Even of the Church of 
England it is unfair to say that it is 
wholly governed by a clerical caste ; 
of the Free Churches ( Nonconform- 
ity) it is completely untrue. The 
Free Churches are democratically 
administered and their salaried 
leaders are ministers, not priests. 
To characterise them as clerics who 
wish to impose their authority on the 
people is totally to misconceive their 
vocation. It is one of the most 
singular and one of the most hopeful 
signs in British Christianity today 
that professional ministers of religion 
are, broadly speaking, in advance of 
the lay-members of their congrega- 
tions, theologically and sociolog- 
ically. The spiritual ferment is as 
actively at work among them as it is 
among the more thoughtful sections 
of the unchurched masses. 

A crucial question is: will this 
current interest in religion be directed 
towards the strengthening of or- 
thodoxy or the renewal and enrich- 
ment of liberalism? Will it induce 
anew escapist faith (always likely 
in war time) or will it socialise 
religion ? Willit associate itself with 
outworn mythologies and exclusive 
revelations or with new insights born 
of the turmoil of these times ? 

According to Professor C. E. M. 
Joad, the generation which has 
grown to maturity since the last war 
is suffering from spiritual starvation, 
“a repressed will to believe ” ; they 
are’ realising that man has spiritual 
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as well as bodily needs but for the 
most part they cannot accept the 
traditional doctrines of the churches. 
Our society is sick and we are at 
last discovering that the cure for 
this sickness lies fundamentally not 
in politics or economics but in ethics 
and religion. A spiritual vacuum 
waits to be filled. Can the churches 
fill it ? 

This diagnosis, as here briefly 
restated, has the merits and faults 
ofa Joadian generalisation. While 
it may be true that many people are 
suffering from ‘‘a fund of unexpended 
seriousness,” it 1s not true to say, 
at least it is not the whole truth, 
that men and women are spiritually 
starved because their intelligence 
revolts against the creeds of the 
churches. That may be true oi 
some members of the intellectual 
elite but it is not true of the majority 
of the people who care very little for 
any theology, philosophy or church. 
Other causes, besides the intellectual 
one, are operative here. It is, how- 
ever, a fair assumption that many 
thoughtful people are now realising 
as never before, that (as Dr. Joad 
puts it) “the sickness of our society 
is the expression of a sickness in 
ourselves.’ In other words, one of 
the characteristics of our time is a 
renewal of emphasis on the doctrine 
of sin. 

In a time of trouble it is perhaps 
natural and inevitable that men 
should reflect on the problem of evil. 
Such reflection was markedly char- 
acteristic of Christian thinking 
during the Four Years’ War, It is 
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no less marked today but with a 
singular shift of accent. The accent 
during the last war was on God. 
Why, it was asked, does God allow 
the horrors of war? That question 
is being re-formulated today, with 
the emphasis on Man. Why, itis said, 
is man so faithless that he persist- 
ently disobeys tne laws of God ; why 
is he so impoten: to curb the pull of 
the savage within him; why does 
man misapply his skill and imperil his 
Civilisation by engaging in the horrors 
of war? War is seen not as God's 
punishment for human sin but as 
man’s failure to control his life and 
use his opportunities. Awareness of 
this failure engenders a cramping 
sense of frustration. Idealism has 
run to waste. A vast fund of ideal- 
ism and planning went to the shaping 
of the League of Nations. The 
League failed, like numberless other 
plans. Why did it fail? Why this 
impotency ? The question is im- 
plicit in Sir Alfred Zimmern’s admis- 
sion thet the history of the past 
twenty-five years has revived his be- 
lief in human sin, and in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s bitter recoil from his former 
utopianism in the face of the foul 
deeds of latter-day barbarians. 
Another cause of the new em- 
phasis probably lies in the filtering 
through into the consciousness of 
men and women of all stations and 
types of the disclosures of the Freud- 
ian and similar psychologists which 
assure us that the human psyche 1s 
less rational than it had thought it- 
self. Not intellect and will, but emo- 
tionalised instinct is the principal 
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drive behind human action. This im- 
pulsive power within the man is 
amoral and egoistic. Out of this 
awareness, and cut of the clash of 


_ego-desizes with the demands of civ- 


ilised living, there arises a sense of 
guilt, or, as the theologian describes 
it, a ccnsciousne:s of sin. Thus 
psycholegy provides a modern equiv- 
alent of the doctrine of original sin, 
with this difference—that the way 
of salvation now lies not through 
acceptance of a superhuman Saviour 
but through self-irtegration which 
comes of submitting the life-energies 
(libido) tc some master-end. 

Theologically, this emphasis on 
the pervasiveness of guilt needs to 
be set within the <ramework of a 
doctrine of divine forgiveness, a task 
which the more libaral theologians, 
who reac: against individualistic 
theories oZ atonement, have yet to 
assume if the narrower evangelical- 
ism is not to regain its hold over 
people’s minds. 

This reversion to the idea of origin- 
al sin is itself a sign and outcome of 
another feature of the contemporary 
scene ic which we weuld call atten- 
tion, the uprising of the old ortho- 
doxy in a revised fcrm, implying a 
reaction, more marked in theology 
than in religion, from religious lib- 
eralism. (This aspect of our survey 
will be toucked on in a second article.) 
In one particular at least avowed 
liberals themselves share in the reac- 
tion against the liberalism-that-was. 
Nineteenth-century Christianity was 
predominantly individualistic. Ev- 
angelicalism was concerned with the 
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saving of souls one by one, a worthy 
motive as far as it went (though it 
resulted all too often in self-right- 
eousness and intolerance} but a 
motive which took small account of 
the depressive effects of a social 
system which virtually condemned 
millions to penury and economic 
slavery. The liberal’s gospel was 
scarcely less narrowly individualistic 
than the evangelical’s. It rejected 
the notion of original sin, and the 
salvationist theology built upon it, 
in favour of a doctrine of progressive 
redemption, but it offered no effec- 
tive protest against a social order 
dominated by wealth and power. 
The insistence in recent years on 
what is now called the “social gos- 
pel,” representing the working out 
of Christian ethics in terms of the 
community, is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times, a development 
which is more likely than any other 
to strengthen the churches’ waning 
influence. 

The churches—so runs the charge-— 
have identified themselves too con- 
sistently with the political and 
economic status quo, ignoring the 
demand for economic security and a 
more equitable apportionment of the 
nation’s wealth. Because of this, 
people have turned to Marxism or 
(before the war) to Fascism, to 
amend the Church’s default. The 
charge, however, is not altogether a 
fair one. It is true that some 
branches of the Christian Church are 
too deeply involved in State connec- 
tions to shake themselves free, short 
of declating for disestablishment. The 
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Protestant Free Churches, however, 
have nothing to gain, either in power 
or prestige, by accommodating their 
message to the pattern of any 
political creed. From their ranks— 
from the ranks, indeed, of all the 
churches—there is arising a gather- 
ing company, varyingly revolution- 
ary in method and aim, strongly 
convinced of their social responsibili- 
ty and sensitively aware that “guilt” 
has communal as well as personal 
implications. We are our brother’s 
keeper ; our task is to befriend our 
brother not simply by ameliorating 
his lot within the system that de- 
grades him but by recasting the 
system itself in the light of spiritual 
insights and needs. 

To this end a great conference on 
‘‘Christian Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship” was organised soon 
after the close of the Four Years’ 
War. To this end also, the memor- 
able international and inter-church 
conference on “Church, Community 
and State,” which met at Oxford in 
1937, exerted a powerful influence on 
social thinking. The searching 
character of itsreport on the Econom- 
ic Order is reflected in later, war- 
time developments, such as the 
Church of England’s Malvern pro- 
nouncements and the statement on 
“Social Justice and Economic Re- 
construction” issued by a joint 
Commission of the Churches. 

Considerations of space preclude 
a summary of the findings and pro- 
posals of this statement and of 
others, of which the most radical is 
probably that of Sir Richard Acland’s 
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Forward-March movement. Says Sir. 


Richard :— 

It is our Christian duty earnestly to 
seek now for an order of society in 
which the shares and documents of title 
in our great resources shall cease to be 
` owned by private individuals. This is 
essential, not as an end economically 
desirable in itself, but as an irdispens- 
able means towards ends which are 
desirable on moral and spiritual 
grounds. _ | 

Behind this utterance, whether we 
agree with its proposal or not, lies 
a regenerated will to make brother- 
hood more real by effacing the 
ugliest stains, and the extreme ine- 
qualities, from our common life. Re- 
calcitrants still exist; ‘‘ big business ” 
will strive again for power when the 
war is over. This we admit, while 
affirming that it is simply not true,— 


not true, that is, 2f the vast majority 
of the pecple o: the British Isles— 
thaz they want * the world as it was 
before German, started the war.” 
( Shri Sabedar, as quoted in “ Ends 
and Sayings.” THE ARYAN PATH 
December, 1941.) This’ is precisely 
what the British people do not want 
and from whick they pray to be 
delivered. It is :o prevent this and 
to lay the foundations of a saner 
wor_d-order and of a community- 
life mor2 richly informed by ethical 
valies that groups of people owning 
diverse allegiances are working to- 
gether as never tečore, breaking down 
barriers which cnce seemed insur- 
mountable. They may not succeed ; 


they may succeecé only in part; but 


theiz will to succeed and the sincerity 
of their purpose canrot be denied. 


LESLIE BELTON 


COMMUNAL UNITY 


Unity and tolerance are natural to 
Indians, Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao 
declared in a speech at Amraoti on the 
“th of September, in the course of 
which, The Hindu reports, he stressed 
unity as second only to self-discipline 
as a requisite for freedom. Every page 
of India’s early history, he declared, 
proclaimed tolerance as our distinguish - 
ing feature. ‘ Disunity is alien to our 
genius.” | 


The two great communities, Hindus and 
Muslims, live in perfect amity and cordial 
relations subsist between them except where 
they are disturbed by perverted politics. 
Do not believe the statement taat Hindus 
and Muslims are by nature oppcsed to each 
other and must so remain opposed. On the 
contrary, the tradition of tolerance has, as 


I have said, de2p roots in our very con- 
§cloOvSEness 

Our villages are the standing proof 
of this, s Sir Jogendra Singh brought 
out on the 24th vE September when he 
reminded the Ccencil of State of the 
millions of our country who desire 
peace, | 


whoss heacts throb pn unison in thousands of | 


villages, who are aware that all religions 
teach that concord is a blessing and discord 
a curse, who, in spice of preachings which 
have been raging in fall blast, have lived for 
centuries end live nev as good neighbours. 


But Sr Venka-asubba Rao might 
have gone further. Are not unity and 
tolerance the distmzuishing characteris- 
tics of man as a buman being.” e” 
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Iil.—THE MAN 
Says Rabindranath Tagore :— 


To detach the individual idea from 
its confinement of everyday facts and 
give its soaring wings the freedom of 
the universal: this is the function of 
poetry.? 

The mystic, like a true poet, finds 
harmony in the truth, which has 
obviously no dimensions like the 
facts of everyday life, but which 
comprehends God’s script, not in 
the dogmas of prejudice-ridden 
religion, but in the “mystery of 
unity” running through the heart of 
creation and his own throbbing 
heart. That God is everywhere and 
that everything is God, the original 
idea of pantheism, goes a long way 
towards the conception of creative 
unity—an illumination that is mys- 
ticism. 

A mystic of medieval India, who 
compared himself to a song-bird, 
tells us about the birth of his songs, 
the offspring of his inspiration, in a 
poem translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore :— 

Where were your songs, my bird, 
When you spent your nights in the nest ? 
Was not all your pleasure stored therein ? 


What makes you lose your heart to the sky, 
the sky that is limitless ? 


1 Creative Unity, p. 41. 

2 [bid. 

3 The Seont Gazetteer. 
song of the Ahirs. 


OF THE HEART 


I had my pleasure while Į rested within 
bounds. 

When I soared into the limitless, 

I found my songs !? 

In mystic mood, the Munda tribes- 
man in Chhota Nagpur compares his 
soul to a bird when he sings: “O 
bird, where did you mark the golden 
land, O bird?” He thinks, musing, 
of God’s love as a region where gold 
is found ; he is poor; sooner or later, 
he hopes, the dove will find out the 
rich land. 

“ O Green Diwali, ”3 a Gond folk- 
song, symbolizes the soul as a 
swan :— 

O green Diwali! O green Diwali ! 

We shall meet, at Diwali we shall meet. 

And if we die, our spirits will meet. 

The swan will not remain though you tempt 
him with costly pearls. 

He longs for his own country. 

O Diwali! O green Diwali! 

The Gond, though more at home 
with love-songs instinct with the 
breath of the forest and with. his 
immemorial dances, has also his 
mystic moods. ‘‘ Life burns like a 
lamp, ” he will sing :— 

My life is burning like a lamp, O it 
is burning like a lamp! What kind of 
lamp is this? What kind of oil is 
burnt? What kind of wick is this ?4 


The words here are readjusted slightly. The Editor calls it a 


3 Songs of the Forest: The Folk-Poetry of the Gonds. By SHAMRAO HIVALE and VERRIER 
Erwjn. With a Foreword by Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. (George Allen and Unwin, 


Ltd., London ), P; 136, 
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God remembers him, he is sure :— 


What care- I if all men storm me, if 
God remembers me? This life is very 
precious, for hardly it can be created. 
God alone can make it. 


_ [n one fragment after another he 
brings in love for God :— 


Your mouth is given you for speech, 
and both your eyes te look sn God.? 


Almost, all his musings belong to 
his songs ; he does not ask ‘‘ Why do 
I die ? ” “ He meets a tiger and says, 
‘It is so written in the Book of Fate 
that I should die.’ ” ° Like a forest- 
tree, he persists, he sings again :— 


Plant ten Kachnar trees Zor flowers. 
In a garden set the Tulsi. Water thern 
unweariedly, kut they vill always 
wither. But the treesin the forest, 
which depend on God alone, never 
wither and die. The forest trees grow 
always.‘ 


At morn and eve he sings, and the 
lively airs of his rhythmic songs 
suddenly speak of death; in his 
traditional store of songs you mav 
meet with a rare flash, as for 
instance :— 


The bed says to the carpenter, do not 
make me, for if you do, to-mcrrow or 
the day after, they will carry you upon 
me to your grave. And there will be no 
one to help you. The pick says to its 
proud maker, do not make me, for 
to-morrow or the dav after, they wili 
use me to dig your grave, and there 
will be no one to help you. The cloth 
says to the weaver, do not weave me, 
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for :c-morrow or the day after, I will 
be vrcur shroud. and there will be no 
one to halp you.’ 


Fit death is no check to his onward 
JOUINZY -— 


. excEness has come to the village. 
From every house they have carried 
out a corpse. Do rot weep, my sisters, 
do not weep. Comfort your hearts. 
After this life of two days is past, we 
mus: trevel onwardalone. And every 
one must tread the same path. You 
mav turn your clothes into paper, 
and write many beoks and read them, 
but ro one can read his fate. So 
quietly take the name of God, for 
when this life cf ¿wo days is over, we 
mus: ourney onward alone.® 


Taas does tke folk mind run 
aheed to the ‘‘orward journey ’— 
the jcurney after death. 


As if seholding some faint, far-off 
silver lining to the cloud of life’s 
ultimate reality, the folk mind is 
sure cf its deliverance at the hands 
of ths divine personality. I can 
mention here a fo_k-song that I have 
translated from the Hindi of the 
Allenabed countr-side :— 


Youll go I know, my soul! 
Youll go I know! 

Four girls together go 

To tie market-place, lo! 
Eack cleverer than tLe other ! 
Their needs they purziase ; 
At heart they are dissatisfied 
Witt their purchases; 

No ncre market ! 

That’s thir regret. 

Youll go I know, my soul! 
Youll go I know. 





1 Ibid., p. tog. 
2 Ibid., p. 11a. 
3 Ibid., p. 97. 


£ bic, , p. QQ. 
E ribic., p. 143. 
0i; pa 142. . 
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Kings who rule will go ! 

Queens like Kamalapat, too | 

Brahma, who reads the Veda, will go! 

The learned ones, practising the Yoga, too! 
You’ll go, I know, my soul ! 

You'll go, I know ! 


3 
The sun will go! The moon will go! 
The wind and the water, too ! 
Once again the earth will go! 
The old process will be repeated ! 
You'll go, I know, my soul ! 
You'll go, I know! 


Four elements make the cage; 

Not its own, the dweller in it | 

Some Man, who’ll look to it, will come ! 

Even without water will be drowned (the 
cage} ! 

You'll go, I know, my soul! 

You'll go, I know ! 


The human body is compared to 
a Rang mahal, a pleasure palace; 
the soul flies away one day like an 
indifferent lover. A folk-song from 
the United Provinces expresses this 
idea :— 


I didn’t quarrel ! 

My beloved is gone ! 

The pleasure palace has ten doors; 
Which window remained unshut, 
I know not | 

I didn’t quarrel ! 

My beloved is gone ! 

Ye five women 

Of my neighbourhood, 

Didn’t he leave 

Some word with you ? 

J didn’t quarrel ! 

My beloved is gone ! 


} 


“Permit me to inquire,” asked a 
disciple of Confucius, “the nature 
of death.” And Confucius aptly 
replied; “How can we know the 


1 Creative Untly, pp. 26-7. 
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nature of death, when we de not 
understand the nature of life ?” 
What is life ? A symphony; its joy 
is its harmony, its creative inspira- 
tion. As Rabindranath Tagore has 
put it :— 


This great world, where it is a 
creation, an expression of the Infinite— 
where its morning sings of joy to the 
newly awakened life, and its evening 
Stars sing to the traveller, weary and 
worn, of the triumph of life in a new 
birth across death—has its call for us.! 


Yes, it is not after death but in 
life on earth that the mystic wants 
to seek the Divine Beloved. He 
builds his spiritual truth on the base 
of his suffering. He imagines that 
the Beloved will come to his hearth, 
poor and humble as it is; “Main 
ureekan kar rahi kadi a kar dera!” 
( I wait and wait, O come sometime 
and encamp with me!), he sings 
with Bullhe Shab. Sorrow and evil 
persist ; they turn the human mind 
to the inner truth of life, its joy and 
its good. Suffering is the corner- 
stone of life, on which humanity is 


founded as on a firm rock. As 
Anatole France has observed, 

Man is good because he suffers. He 
has derived everything, even his 


genius, from his pain....We must 
know how to suffer, and that the 
science of pain is the only science of 
life.” 


EE TT 


3 On Life and Letters, First Series. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, London}, pp. 295-6, 
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And when the Baul,’ the mystic 
mendicant in. Bengal, sings:— 
Kothae pavo tare — 
Amar maner manush ve re ? 


Hlavae shet manushe. tey udd@eshe : 
Desh bideshe beras ghoore ! 


(O where shall I fnd Him, 

That Man of my heart ? 

Since I lost that Man 

In search of Him 

I wander from.land to land ! ) 

we know his pain, his longing. His 
idea of Maner Manush, or the Man 
of the heart,? somes to us like an 
echo from afar. For who is the Man 
of the heart but God? He knows 
his M an not sc much by knowledge 
as by a long, slow-growing instinct. 


Once, at Santiniketan, I met a 
charming Baul, who sang in his 
silvery voice the age-old mystic 
songs to the accompaniment of his 
one-stringed instrument, the ektara. 
For long, he kad kept his heart’s 
door open, he told me; sooner or 
later his Man must ‘pay a visit, for 


some day He would not wish to 


remain a fugitive any longer. 

The Baul speaks little but thinks 
much, and his words retain simplic- 
ity and sincerity. He feels much 
more than he understands: songs 


are his mother-tongue. Candour 
and faith are his wings. Now he 
smiles. Now he laughs. Mark the 


sudden ecstasy on his face. Now 
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some hidden grief touches him. His 
eyes are Swimming with tears. His 
body is mstinct with certain rhythms. 
He dances as he sings! He is a 
mendicent, first, last and always ; 
yet, in kis inspired moments, he 
forgets <Eat he is a beggar in patch- 
ed flowing. robes. His songs are 
winged 


Rabirdranath Tagore has trans- 
lated some Baul songs. Here are 
three cf them from his Creative 
Unity :— 

I 


I stop and sit here on the road. Do not ask 
me te walk farther. j 

If your love can te complete without mine, 
let me turn back trom seeing you. 

I have been travelling to seek you, my 
friend, for long; 

Yet I reruse to beg sight of you, if you do 
not fee. my nzed. 

I am blind with market dust and midday 
glare. end so wait, my heart’s lover, in 
hope: that ycur cwn love will send you 
to ind me out. 


2 


It is lucky zhat I am an empty vessel, 

For whea you ewir, I keep floating by 
your side. 

Your full vessels are left on the empty shore, 
they are for use. 

But I am carried -o the river in your arms, 
and I dance to the rhythm of your 
heart-tarobs and Reaving of the waves. 


My master’s flute sounds in everything, 
draw.nz me from my house to every- 
where. 


1 Baul, literally, madcap, is Bavala in Hindi and Scola in Punjabi, Baul being the 


Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Vatul, according to the Bindi Skabac Sagar of the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, Kashi. Prof. Kshitimohan Sen, the Lead of the Vidya Bhavan Depart- 
ment at Santiniketan. an authority on the medieval Hindi mystics and Bauls, has 
contributed an article on the Bauls to RABINDRANATH TASCRE’S PRelig-on of Man. Haramani 
(in Bengali ) by M. MANSOORUDDIN gives a number of Baal songs 


2 Creative Umty, pp. 78-9: ‘‘‘The Man of my Hearz, ` to the Baul, is like a divine 
instrument perfectly tuned. He gives expression to inimit: trutt in the music of life...the 
longing for the truth which is in us, which we have not yet realisei. ” ee : ; 


+ 
roO . 
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While I listen to it I know that every step 
I take is in my master’s house. 

For he is the sea, he is the river that leads 
to the sea, and he is the landing-place. 


Observes Rabindranath Tagore :— 


The poet is fully conscious that his 
value in the world’s market is pitifully 
small; that he is neither wealthy nor 
learned. Yet he has his great compensa- 
‘tion, for he has come close to his 
Lover’s heart. In Bengal the women 
bathing in the river often take their 
overturned water jars to keep them- 
selves floating when they swim, and 
the poet uses this incident for his 
simile.t...The great distinguished 
people of the world do not know that 
these beggars—deprived of education, 
honour and wealth—can, in the pride 
of their souls, look down upon them as 
the unfortunate ones, who are left on 
the shore for their worldly uses, but 
whose life ever misses the touch of the 
Lover's arms.*...The Bauls have a 
philosophy, which they call the philos- 
ophy of the body, but they keep its 
secret; it is only for the initiated. 
Evidently the underlying idea is that 
the individual’s body is itself the 
temple, in whose mystic shrine the 
Divine appears before the soul, and the 
key to it has to be found from only 
those who know....This mystic philos- 
ophy of the body is the outcome of 
the attempt to get rid of all outside 
shelters which are too costly for people 
like themselves. 


God, in the Baul songs of Bengal, 
is obviously a Lover, whereas in the 
mystic folk-songs of the Punjab, as 
we have seen, man, putting himself 

in the réle of a woman, seeks union 
1 Creative Unity, p. 82. 


® Ibid., p. 83. 
. è Ibid., p. 86. 
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with the Beloved. 

The Baul sometimes sings of God 
as Father (Bava). I find it in one 
of the songs in my own collection. 
The son’s ardent desire to meet the 
mysterious, fugitive Father is an 
eternal symbol of man’s aspiration 
for what is beyond. With all the 
innocence of a child, when the Baul 
sings, the words laugh and weep on 
his lips. He cries for his Father. 
His mother, presumably the world, 
is there ; his brothers and sisters too ; 
they, perhaps, are not so eager to 
find the good old Father; singing 
of him with hope and with faith, 
the Baul goes in search of him. The 
song I am going to translate, far 
older than the Bauls of the present 
generation, is like a page from an 
autobiography :— 

Whither has gone my father ? 
Tell me, mother, 

Whither has gone my father ? 
Someone would say, 

Father was the King ! 
Someone would say, 

Father was the Cowherd ! 
Someone else, mother, tells me, 
Father is drowned in the waters ! 
Someone else says again, 
Father lives in the Tire! 
Someone would say, 

To father goes this way ! 

Now many saints have many views | 
Tell me, mother, 

Which way I should follow. 
Mother tells me, 

Father was just in our house! 
Whither has gone my father ? 
Tell me, mother, 

Whither has gone my father ? 
In constant search 

I am spent! 


Searching and searching, 


ipanaa ee i i io ame 
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I have lost my road |! 
Gradually age over-akes 

This my body, mother O ! 
Tell me, mother, 

If you found father’s trace O! 
Mother tells me, ` 

Father was just in our house ! 
Whither has gone my father ? 
Tell me, mother, . 
Whither has gone my father ? 

An ‘innocent mysticism contin- 
ually: finds expression in the Baul 
songs. God is recognized as the 
Music-Maker; ene song, presumably 
of Baul origin, recorded by Prof. 
Kshitimohan Sen, which I will 
translate now and call “The Music- 
Maker, Flute and Breath,” is sung 
from the fulness of the heart. The 
Baul finds himself in the capacity 
of the breath, sweet and sacred, 
that the Divine Singer puts into his 
flute; later on he forgets this idea 
and transforms himself into the 
Flute-Player ; orce again he returns 
to the simile cf the Music-Maker’s 
singing breath and the ending note 
retransforms him into the flute it- 
self. We at once remember Shelley’s 


famots line: “Make me thy lyre 
eyen as the forest is,” or Tagore’s 
“Amare karo tomar veena, laho go 
laho toole !’ (Make me your Veena ; 
pick me up, O pick me up!) So 
sings zhe old Baul, his face a pattern 
of wrinkles, his hair and beard 
hagga-d, but his eyes and feet yet 
remembering the old rhythms :— 


Blessed am Í, 

Since in. your flute. 

Your own breath am I! 

By vorr -tlowing but once, 
Should I be spent wholly, 

No sorrow to me! 

Your Cute is the triple world ! 
And your own breath am I! 


Through Loles, good and bad, 

Music _ make. 

Both wea. and woe I blow. 

Music | make at morn: 

Music — make at eve: 

In the aight’s stillness music I make: 
Music L make in spring: 

And in rats, too, I sing! 


. As is vour heart’s desire, 


In a single attempt, 

Should I be spent wholly, 

No sorrow to me! 

To a tune so precisus I have been played ; 
What more would I seek ? 


DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


When the sky is almost completely 
overcast, a ray of sunlight through a 
rift in the cloucs ilumines whatever 
spot it touches. The recent abolition of 
flogging in the State of Mysore is one 


1 The song first appeared in The Prabasi. 


such bright spot in the dark contem- 
porary scene; the abolition of capital 
punishmeit in Holkar State, Indore, 
announced by H. E. the Maharaja on 
the 18ta cf August, is another. | 


Professo- Sən stated that he was told in the 


village of Eedalpur, Faridpur District, where he get zhe song, that there lived about one 
hundred years ago a man named Dudu Thakur who always sang it wita redoubled gusto. 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY * 


The author brings together here 
nearly a dozen papers contributed by 
him to journals like THE Aryan PATH 
or read before learned bodies like the 
Indian Philosophical Congress. They 
deal not only with problems of a purely 
theoretical character, such as “ time and 
eternity,” but also with problems that 
have a direct bearing upon practical 
life, such as the “ethics of renuncia- 
tion.” But whatever their theme, the 
papers have certain characteristics in 
common to which we may briefly 
refer before proceeding further. The 
first thing that strikes a reader of 
this volume is the interest which its 
author evinces in Indian thought ; it is 
no less keen than his interest in Western 
philosophy into the study of which, as 
indicated in the Preface, he was 
initiated earlier. Secondly, the treat- 
ment of questions here is comparative 
right through; and they are discussed, 
except in one case, from the stand-point 
of both Indian and Western thought. 
The comparing of two systems of 
thought so different in their origin and 
history may have its hazards; but it is 
almost inevitable in the conditions of 
higher study in present-day India. 
And it is not, we may add, without its 
value, if it does not end merely in find- 
ing similarities between the two systems 
but also extends, as here, to the eliciting 
of points of contrast. A third general 
characteristic of the papers is their clear 
and impressive style; the reader often 
comes across expressions which, by their 


aptness and felicity, fix themselves in 
his memory. 

Of these papers as Many as six treat 
of practical problems; and we may 
consider these together as all of them 
are concerned, in one form or another, 
with the same topic, viz., the Hindu 
view of karma. They together give us 
a well-considered account not only of 
the doctrine of karma and the theory 
of transmigration underlying it, but 
also of the whole scheme of varnasrama- 
dharmas in their moral as well as their 
social bearing. Naturally the Gita finds 
a prominent place throughout these 
papers, for, though the conception of 
dharma is very much older, its signif- 
icance to life, as it is at present 
understood, is entirely due to the 
teaching of that work. 

The first paper of this group, which 
is also the longest in the book, treats 
of the Gita teaching of nishkama-karima 
or “ disinterested action ” and its sociai 
application. It points out how the Gira 
ideal of conduct, though described as 
‘‘ disinterested, ’’ is not negative. It 
may discountenance personal desires ; 
but it does not exclude all motives, as 
is clear from its insistence upon the 
need for pursuing the ultimate aim of 
moksha or self-perfection. And this 
positive aim, again, is to be achieved 
through action and not inaction. Hence, 
as the author shows by his lucid 
explanation of the terms nistkama anc 
karma, the Gita seeks neither to root 
out all desires nor to abolish all action. 





. * Studies in Philosophy. By M. A. VENKATA Rao, M. a. (Published by the Author, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Maharani’s College, Bangalore. Rs. 5/~ or 7s. 6d. ) 
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But what is the exact nature of the 
activity it commends for reaching this 
final goal? The answer is contained 
in the expression svadfarma, which 
denotes chiefly the duties that cevolve 


upon a-person in virtue of the sociai. 


environment intc which he is born and 


the position he occupies in it. “In other. 
words, tke way to self-perfection lies: 


through devotion <o social duty. It is 
thus that the Gita finds a place for 
_ social service in the discipline of life. 


' We -have stated but the central 
argument of this paper; and that, in 
its barest outline. There are several 
other points discussed in it. In fact, it 
is so comprehensive that.all the remain- 
ing papers of the group may be laoked 
upon as only amplifying the ideas 
contained init. Stil we may make a 
passing reference to three of them, 
which deal with the subject in express 
relation to Western thought. Ore 
explains the conditions which, accord- 
ing to Kant, are presupposed in all 
moral experience, and shows how the 
significance of these “ postulates of 
morality, ” vtz., freedom, immortality 
and God, is revealed in a fuller and 
more consistent form in the karma 
doctrine. Another examines the Christ- 
ian belief ir immorzality, and points 
out that the arbitrary assumptions on 
which it rests, e. g., that souls are 
created and that a single life is sufficient 
to finally determine their destiny, can 
be avoided by adopting the theory of 
transmigraticn. In this connection, the 
author also considers at length and 
confutes the arguments commonly urged 
against the hypothesis of rebirth, such 
as man’s lack of all recollection of the 
lives through which it supposes him to 
have passed. The third explains the 
striking resemblance between the Gita 
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conc3ption of svadkarma and Bradley’s 
famcus idea of “my station and its 
duties.’” The parallelism is so close, 
it says, that Bradiey’s exposition of 
this topiz may be described as “an 
unconscious commentary on the Gita. ” 
. Th2 ot2er studies included here are 
equal.y interesting; but, in a short 
review like this, it is not possible to 
refer to them ali. We shall therefore 
contest ourselves with making a few 
observations on one, vtz., the last in the 
volume. It bears the title of ‘‘ Æsthetics 
in India” and, together with the two | 
appendices that are reprints of book 
reviews, gives in a nutshell. what is 
known as © the theory of rasa, ” which 
is the best of the Indian theories of 
fine art and contains. the most 
valiab.e contribution cf India to general 
fEsthetics. The word rasa stands for 
the ain of art and signifies a form of 
experience which is marked by a 
cor.pleze fcrgetfulmess of the self; its 
essence is joy, which is represented as 
akin. tc joz divine. The theory is 
here set forth in terms of modern 
psychology, which is a great help to 
readers not ecquainted with Sanskrit, in 
comprefendng it. We have noticed 
some minor points that may need 
reconsideration. For instance, it may 
not be altogether rigkt to represent 
the Dvaita idza of vtsesha as “a power ” 
(p. 144) for it is taker: in the doctrine 
to characterise not only positive 
entities Cut aiso non-existence (abhava). 
To give anotner example, the Sankhya 
holds, like the Mimamsa, that the Veda 
is apourusheya and not pourusheya, as 
statec heze (p. 168). But such points 


are orly afew. The book, as a whole, 
is replete with carefully thought-out 


_ and well-expressed ideas, and it deserves 


to be widely read. 


/ 


M. Higrvanna 
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MODERN INDIA * 


It is not possible to do justice to 
modern India’s ethical ideals in some- 
thing less than forty pages. Therefore, 
Dr. Thompson has wisely focused his 
camera on the field of politics, and 
has given us a limited but clear picture: 


He concerns himself with five great’ 


leaders of Indian thought: Roy, 
Gandhi, Tagore, Iqbal’and Nehru, with 
all of whom he claims to have enjoyed 
personal friendship. In the case of 
Roy, who died in 1833, this claim must 
be a slip of the pen, unless Dr. 
Thompson is considerably older than 
he looks! 

“The hidden survival of Buddhist 
doctrine in India” runs like a silver 
thread through the lecture, binding the 
idealism of the five personalities 
together. The speaker tells us that 
Gandhi has sometimes cited the 
Buddha’s example to close friends, and 
he recalls Gotama’s words in those of 
Iqbal. Some may be surprised at his 
reference to Nehru in this connection :— 

It has been said of the Buddha that no 
man ever lived more godless yet more 
godlike. No man ever lived more ethical 
than Jawaharlal Nehru, though he lives 
without religious creed. 

Dr. Thompson stresses that Gandhi 
and Nehru were spiritually roused, like 
the Buddha, by the sight of humiliation 
and misery. He attributes the Mahat- 
ma’s non-violence to his grim expe- 
riences of ‘‘the fierce ruthless vigour 
of the white races” in South Africa 
and India. And he observes with 
uncommon insight :-— 

The ideas which have changed the thought 


of whole peoples have usually been born thus, 
not in a palace or chancellery but in a stable 





. * Ethical Ideals in India To-day. Conway Memorial Lecture, 


(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. Is.) 


or the ward of a hospital or the cell of a 
prison. And about an ethical idea there is 
something so mastering and imperious, that 
unless you are prepared to have your whole 


` life and outlook revolutionized you had better 


not even look atit. For these ideas have a 


- habit of ending by claiming all. 


In spite of this, the speaker has 
come to the conclusion that the polit- 
ical value of non-violence in India is 
finished. His criticism, however, sug- 
gests that he has misunderstood the 
Mahatma’s views. Tagore was nearer 
a just criticism when he said that non- 
violence, like every other moral 
principle, has to spring from depth of 
mind, and it must not be forced upon 
man from some outside appeal of 
urgent need. It should primarily be 
practised for the sake of spiritual 
perfection and not for the attainment 
of some immediate success in politics. 


The politics of poets are apt to be 
elusive, but the lecturer catches and 
conveys the spirit of Tagore and Iqbal 
admirably. The pages on these two 
will repay careful reading. He has not 
been so successful in bringing Roy to 
life. 

Surely Dr. Thompson is wrong in 
supposing that the influence of Bud- 
dhist teaching in contemporary India 
has never been investigated. He should 
read his ArvAN PatH more closely. 
But we will not carp at small blemishes. 
His lecture is full of erudite expositions 
that hold the interest. Indians and 
British alike are in debt to him for the 
valuable work which he has done to 
tie what Nehru called those ‘silken 
bonds of the spirit between Britain 
and India,” now so sadly broken. 
While there are men of courage and 


, good faith like Dr. Thompson, there is 


still hope that the ethical ideals of East 
and West will, as Tagore believed, 
complete one another. 


DENNIS STOLL 


By EDWARD THOMPSON. 
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Count Caghosiro. By MICHAEL 
Harrison. (Rich and Cowan, Ltd., 
London. 18s. ) l 

This is speculative biography, the 


author himself remembering that, in. 
the case of Count Cagliostro, it is: 


impossible to procure the testimony of 
unbiased witnesses. Of source-material, 
Mr. Harrison lists the biography prepar- 
ed under the auspices of the Inquisition ; 
Cagliostro’s own account ‘of himself 
prepared under conditions such as make 
its acceptance subject to the utmost 
reservation ; the effusions of Theveneau 
de Morande, a notorious biackmailer ; 
a fabrication of the Marquis de Luchet ; 
and the inevitable tittle-tattle of Court 
circles. It is no wonder that he is 
driven to say: ‘Anyhow, let us 
assume”! That, however, dces not 
inhibit him from pronouncing judgment. 
In his view, Cagliostro was ‘‘ possibly 
one of the most distinguished men 
in the annals of criminality.” His 
reference to the Comte de St. Germain 
as “a most superior type of rogue” 
has an equally negative validity. And 
yet the author is anxious to testify to 
the undoubted possession by Cagliostro 
of certain psychic gifts :— | 

Earlier historians have seen £t to dismiss 
with none but the most savage comment the 
pretensions of Balsamo to the possession oi 
that power called clairvoyance, Fortunately, 
we live in an age in which the existence ot 
such a faculty has teen established, and those 
powers which seemed to earlier ages to be 
supernatural we ncw conceda to be no more 
than extrenormal. There can be no doubt 
that Balsamo was indeed one of those persons 
in whom the faculty of clairvoyance was 
singularly developed. 

There is some evidence here of tke 
far-off approach to the vindication of 
calumniated reputations ! | 

It is difficult to subscribe to Mr. 
Harrison’s opinions about occultism. 
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He avp2ars to have been influenced by 
the wricir.gs of Mrs. Nesta Webster, to 
whom anything savouring of the occult 
is netcrelly of the most sinister and 
subversive nature. He writes of the 
Gerrrary of the eighteenth century as 
being steeped ‘‘in those principles of 
ozcułiem which iere to find a practical 
form im the events of the French 
Fevclution.’’ Nowhere does he define 
those ‘ princ:ples of occultism, ” and, 
in bis efiorts to associate Count 
Caglios:ro with the revolutionary move- 
ment “which was agitating for the 
alteration of the existing social system 
in Eurcpe,’’ Mr. Harrison is led into a 
Strange contradiction. At p. 156 he 
confessas to agreement with Mr. Trow- 
bridse that, in spite of his vanity, 
Cagliosiro ‘‘was animated by a genuine 
enthusmen for the cause of humanity, ”’ 
whereas ct p. 163 we find that he does 
not thn< we can admit “ without 
Stronger proof than at present we 
possess that Cagliostro desired to 
regererate more of mankind than was 
represeited by Seraphina and himself. ”’ 
Cf the relations of husband and wife, 
and of both to the social world in 
whica they moved, the author is content 
to rezeat the most scurrilous stories of 
tne cay. 


Cazlostro was arrested by the Holy 
Offic2 in Rome on September 27, 1789, 
and, or. April 7, 1791, was found guilty 
of heresy’, his sentence of death being 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 
At tais point, Mr. Harrison assails the 
foundazicnus of his own biography when 
he poirts out that “in order that the 
inevicadle verdict should not scandalize 
the mere liberal elements of Christian 
socie:y, the Holy Office anticipated 
Frerr Himmiez’s methods in blackening 
the chazaster of the accused.” Cagliostro 
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is said to have died in prison; but, in 
fact, his disappearance is still a mys- 
tery that awaits solution. One cannot 
help thinking of his life in conjunction 
with the words which expressed his 
feelings when he left England after 
much persecution :— 

The injustices I had experienced rendered 
me unjust to myself, and, attributing to the 
whole nation the faults of a few individuals, 


I determined to leave a place in which I had 
found neither laws, justice nor hospitality. 


Writers in Freedom: A Symposium 
Based on the XVII International 
Congress of the P. E. N. Club. Edited 
by HERMON OuLp. ( Hutchinson and 
Co., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

But for the war the Seventeenth 
International Congress of the P. E. N. 
Club would have been held in India, 
and this book might have contained the 
names of many Indian speakers instead 
of only one. However, under the 
existing circumstances early in Ig41 
London seemed the necessary centre, 
even though arranging the meeting at 
all at that time for the following 
September was very much an act of 
faith, a breathing defiance in the 
cannon’s mouth, though also, as one 
Free French speaker declared, “a strik- 
ing demonstration to the whole world 
that the spirit remains free though the 
battle rages.” Men and women of 
many nationalities were present, to 
listen and to speak, and of the speeches 
some thirty-odd are here partially 
reported at very various lengths— 
8 British, 5 German, 3 Spanish, 
3 French, 2 Czech, 2 American, 
I Chinese, and so on. 

The Congress’s main theme was sup- 
posed to be “Literature and the World 
After the War,” but though some 
spoke to the subject others quickly 
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Long ago, Mme. Blavatsky suggested 
that Cagliostro had been untrue to his 
vows in some respects, and had yielded 
to ambition and selfishness. That may 
well be true, and while Mr. Harrison 
has written for readers who like that 
kind of thing an entertaining piece of 
eighteenth-century gossip, the real 
history of Cagliostro yet remains to 
be revealed. 

. By ee: 


escaped through its very broad windows 
to wander where they would, with oft- 
en individually interesting but as a 
whole rather incoherent results, the vol- 
ume turning out to be not much more 
than a bundle of fragmentary confes- 
sions of literary or sometimes social 
faiths and hopes tied together by the 
accident of a single platform. Storm 
Jameson made it a major duty of the 
writer to remind governments and the 
like that the real unit of value is the 
human one. J. B. Priestley saw 
humanity turning to writers as guides, 
philosophers and friends. A Polish 
author felt himself and his kind to have 
lost all influence with the wider world. 
Rebecca West elevated the artist as the 
interpreter of deeper than conscious 
truths, while John Dos Passos would 
have him set to for the good of the 
commonwealth, and let literature look 
after itself. S. de Madariaga also 
thought writers should go into politics, 
but not least to give life and substance 
to their art, but Denis Saurat recoiled 
to give the Rebecca West cutlook 
another twist, calling on writers to 
“build up religion through education 
of the masses.” Arthur Koestler swayed 
between the dangers of the writer closing 
his study window on the world, and of 
falling right out of it. E. M. Forster 
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would keep the writer “a bit of an 
outsider.” Olaf Stapledon would hare 
him interpret mankind to men, but 
recognised the artist’s peculiar dif- 
iculties in transcending the local— 
perhaps rather undervaluing his special 
gift for just that ascent. French writers 
spoke of France yesterday and today, 
German writers of Germany yesterday 
and tomorrow. A Norwegiaj represent- 
ative denied the real existence of 
Europe as an entity apart from Asia ; 
_others took just that dichctomy com- 
pletely for granted: Thece was an 
artillery duel, with rather wild fire, on 
propaganda, and some sustained sniping 


Design and Purpose. ‘Be FREDERIC 
Woop JONES, I.ScC., F.R.S., PB R.C. S. 
( Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., London. 5s. ) 

The 1941r Purser Lecture at Trinitv 
College, Dublin, hes been expanded by 
Professor Wood Jones into a confession 
of his convictions of the design and 
purpose of life. 

He sees today three irends—the 
negation of despair, a legacy from the 
crass méterialism of the Haeckel-Hux- 
ley schcol of thought, secondly, the 
stultifying absurdities of theological 
dogmas. Andlastly, and more hopefulty, 
the searchings of scientists in varlous 
fields for a truer perspective of life as 
a whole. 

This is nothing new, for, lboking back 


The English Regional Novel. By 
Payis Bentley. (P. E. N. Books, 
George Allen and Unwin, Lzd., Loncon. 
2s.) Here is a thoroughly readable 
if necessarily brief account of the 
English regional novel fom Emily 
Bronté to the author of this booklet 
herself. The large number of twen- 
tieth-century writers, as well as the 
space-limits, acccunts for the bare 
hurried mention which individuals get. 
The novel which particalarises its 
setting and confines its story and ail 
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over the absent body of the “ man of 
good will,” Jales Romains. Peter von 
Mendelssohn spoke brilliantly of the lot 
of the refugee or émigré writer, but 
Mulk Raj Anand raised for India the 
voice racher of a political nationalist 


_ than an artist, and one more aware of 


grievances than difficulties. To describe 
India as ‘‘ today a self-conscious mod- 


‘ern young nation, an organic whole, a 


unity,” will surely seem to many, even 
many Indiars, to speak ahead of the 
realities. 

But ii a book of ‘scraps, it is, at its 
bes:, a kock also of essences. l 


GEOFFREY WEST 


to the “ natural philosophers ” of the 
early nineteenth century, and further 
yet to the “ pagan” philosophers, 
Plato, Aristotle Democritus, Lao-Tzu, 
he sees in all a striving towards the 
vision ol Universal Mind working in 
and through al things with order and 
purpose—a concept of a way of life trod 
by all beings. with no break of continu- 
ity in tae evoluticn of ‘ non-living ” 
and ‘‘ living ” creatures. 

Here .n little is a tonic of hope for 
those top much aware of the apparent 
disharmonies of life. It is also, for the 
Theosopzical student, a picture of how 
far the prophecies of H. P. Blavatsky in 
1888 about the approach of twentieth- 
century science to the Esoteric Philos- 
ophy have beer fulfilled. 

E. W. 


its ingredients to one locality has 
developed ccns:derably through George 
Eliot, Hardy and Bennett to writers 
like Shela Kaye-Smith or Mary Webb. 
The author believes that the English 
regional novel has celebrated almost 
every yard of Erglish soil and has 
achievec enough in quality and quan- 
tity to merit discussion as an art form. 
And yet—the aspect of life which 
the novelist illuminates is far more 
important than <ne setting, however 
truthful -y delineated. 

V. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The traditional Indian ideal of social 
service, as personal service rendered 
naturally by women, as leisure and 
opportunity permitted, to family, 
neighbours and others in ever-widen- 
ing circles, was well brought out by 
Shrimati Maneklal Premchand in the 
September 1942 Bulletin of the National 
Council of Women in India. 

As long as this type of service was avail- 
able, every village or town looked after its 
own needy members and hence the need for 
organised social institutions was not felt. 

None can fail to recognise in this the 
ideal, when personal interest in the 
needs of others and personal efforts on 
their behalf obviated organised charity 
with its paid workers and its red tape. 
Service freely rendered out of human 
fellow-feeling may be less technically 
efficient than that which the trained 
social servant can render; but which 
arouse more genuine gratitude, the 
ministrations of the sympathetic neigh- 
bour or the bounty of the ‘ hireling 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not,” 
paid by the same great charitable trust 
whose funds he dispenses ? 


This is not to minimise the efforts of 
such an institution as the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social’ Work, 
whose Report for 1940-1942 we have 
before us. By all means let social 
workers be educated to help people to 
help themselves, but social work in the 
West has not been such an unqualified 
success that application of its modern 
technique to India can be looked to 


a“ „Ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


confidently for the solution of all our 
problems. Good works there must be 
under present conditions if the spirit 
of brotherhood is not to die out alto- 
gether, but without wisdom good works 


.may and often do bring about more 


harm than good. And training in social 
service unfortunately does not insure 
wisdom! Dire have been the results 
sometimes of well-meant interference in 
the lives of others by social workers 
trained on the most modern lines. 
Moreover, poulticing superficial erup- 
tions cures no deep-seated ill. 

We decry no well-considered efforts 
to ameliorate conditions, provided 
their effect will be to foster human 
brotherhood and to minimise the 
glaring inequalities and injustices which 
deny it in practice. But we do deplore 
the notion that a facile cheque wipes 
off the individual’s obligations to his 
fellow-men, any more than a dole 
relieves the State of blame for wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Society has a direct responsibility for 
the economic conditions which make so 
much charity necessary. The many 
women’s organisations to which Shri- 
mati Maneklal Premchand refers can 
render no more useful service than in 
directing public attention to the need 
for economic and social justice ; and in 
arousing the feeling of individual 
responsibility for doing what one can 
to relieve the suffering which comes 
under Karma to one’s personal knowl- 
edge. 
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We are in hearty sympathy with the 
writers strictures on institutions’ 
restricting their service to particular 
communities. 
service draws no’ distinctions of race, 
creed, ceste, sex cr condition. 


The varied items of information 
contained in News from the East and 
West Assoctaticn of June icth is 
evidence of the increasing interest which 
the West—particularly the U. S. A.— 
is evincing in Oriental affairs. The East 
and West Association of New Yerk City, 
with Pearl S. Buck as its president, 
devotes itself to mutual knowledge and 
understanding of the life of the Oriental 
and American peoples. Tke Club 
Bureau of the Association is reported 
to be “preparing study programmes 
about life in China, India and other 
Asiatic countries.” The General Educa- 
tion Committee of the Association, 
at its first meeting in New York on 
27th May, accepted the inclusion oi 
Eastern cultural studies in college 
courses as a specific aim. A special 
course on “The Pacific and Greater 
East Asia” was announced for éth July 
to 2ist August, at Teacher's College, 
Columbia ` University. Under the au- 
spices o: the Association and of the 
India League of America, an exhibition 
of the sculpture of Greater India, 
including the India-derived Khmer arz 
of Thailand was arranged. 

The same bulletin annources the 
availability from the New York office 
of the American Council, Inszitute of 
Pacific Relations, of broadcaszings in 
its “Spotlight on Asia’ series. One 
wonders who has given the broadcast 
on India in that series, or if indeed 
there wes any. A number of subjects 
are listed but none on India. Can our 
subcontinent have been overlooked ? 
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Gr did d:scretion suggest silence? At 
least the Vermont Unit of the East 
end West Asscciation included India 
in its summer programme and in Boston 


- çn ¿pril 28th over 3,000 persons heard 


eddresses on “India and China in the 
Pres2n7 Crisis.’ 
Leavirg aside the intriguing quest- 


‘ions whether the American Council’s 


troadcast series included India, and, 
iz not, why not, all this activity is 
sure.v indicative of the urge in some 
\Veszern minds to attempt to under- 
stand tke East. But it needs to be 
stressed that mere interest or under- 
standing is not encugh. These will be 
tnproductive ard futile if they merely 
satisiy a passing academic curiosity. 
Civisation today, it is said, is in the 
melting-po0t. Much is promised for the 
morrow out of the unhappy present. 
When nations more advanced in the 
race of material progress are moved to 
take an interest in the life of others, 
rot less‘cultured but held back for 
Civevse reasons, they are accepting a 
responsibility—:n the real sense altru- 


‘istic--to influence world opinion on 


their behalf. Unless this study and 
appreciation of Eastern life and culture 


and this emphasis on mutual good-will 


can be cirected to ensuring justice to 
every branch of the human family, 
they will not have served their purpose. 
Info:med opinion, purposeful interest 
gnd sympathetic understanding can 
make bedies like the East and West 
Asscclation, not centres of academic 
ciscrission mere.y, but potential powers 
in the shaping of the world of 
tcmorrow. 

The war has brought the East and 
the Vest nearer to one another, from 
cne point of view, Nothing can be so 
kelpiul s mutual understanding and 
sympathy for avoiding the rgpetition 


* 
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of the present disaster, but Western 
nations have to Jearn one fundamental 
lesson, víz., to give up their arrogant 
attitude as a superior race, labouring 
in Asia for the good of Asiatic people. 
This imphes their recognition that in 
the past they have exploited Asiatic 
colonies to the detriment of the children. 
of Asia. That exploitation will have 
to cease if Europeans desire to forge 
bonds of real- friendship with the 
Asiatics. Combating the suggestion 
that “all the work achieved during a 
long and often happy collaboration 
between the European and Asiatic 
peoples had been lost irretrievably and 
that such collaboration could never be 
restored” as a “dangerous fallacy,” Dr. 
H. J. van Mook, Netherlands Minister 
for the Colonies, writes on “The Posi- 
tion of Europe in Asia” in the July 1942 
issue Of The Astatic Review and ob- 
serves :— 

If we fight for decency and understanding 
in the relations between peoples, and for that 
concept of liberty in which personal freedom 
is harmoniously welded with social and 
national obligations, it would be criminal to 
consider that cause as lost with regard to 
Asia because one misguided Asiatic people 
succeeded in its first attacks. And I am 
convinced that—-though the victory of our 
common cause must, of course, be won—the 
European and American prestige does not 
and will not rest on the force of arms alone. 

This is a helpful admission. Euro- 
pean powers have been shown that an 


Asiatic Power can beat the mightiest- 


of them at their own game of machine- 
gunning, air bombing and submarining: 
European nations have yet to learn 
that martial strength has not taken 
them far on the path of progress. 
Force of arms may impose or perpet- 
uate slavery but after this it will take 
more than superior ammunition, more 
even than. superficial suavity and abs- 
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ence of pigmentation, to command re- 
spect. There must grow a spirit of 
friendship founded upon mutual trust 
and respect. 


The recent press release of the 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Red Cross Societies at Geneva on “The 
Economics of Medicine,” reproduced 
in The Mysore Economic fournal for 
September, brings together valuable 
data. Empiric medicine, he points out 
with copious illustrations, dates from 
long before the Christian era. “We 
find it among the Chinese, Indians, 
and peoples of the Near East, as a sum 
total of ideas which we still profit by.” 

Five thousand years ago, medicine was as 
we would have it to-day, logical, fres from 
witchcraft and arbitrary doctrines. The 
Edwin Smith papyrus, inscribed sixteen 
centuries before Jesus Christ, reproduces 
texts in a language, long since fallen into 
disuse, dating from before the Pyramid age. 
This document is a systematic treatise on 
surgical affections, arranged according to 
their localization, from the head to the 
inferior part of the body; for each of these 
affections there is set forth, as in a raodern 
manual, always in the same order, a descrip- 
tion of the lesion, the method of examination 
to be employed, a list of the symptoms, the 
prognostic, the treatment, and criticis‘ms. 

In India, where the need for more 
adequate medical service to the irnpov- 
erished millions is so acute at the 
present day, Governmental public 
health activities are traditional. “The 
rulers established hospitals, frorn the 
fifth century B.c.; in the second 
century, the kings of Ceylon appointed 
district physicians, at the rate of one 
doctor for every ten villages.” 

Not one single medical doctrine, the 
Secretary-General declares, has been 
built up since that is not based upon 
the elements of therapeutics as prac- 
tised in Babylonia, Egypt, China, India, 
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Arabia, Judæa. Medical knowledge 
suffered a long obszuration when medi- 
cine came ‘‘to be daminated by systems, 
theories, dogmas.’’ The objective view- 
point has been only gradually coming 
into its own with the comparatively 
recent triumph of ancient methods. 
The professional neglect of the general 
population a few centuries ago coincided 
with a situation which Indian practi- 
tioners of the indigenous medical 
systems will not be slow to recognise :— 

The Medical Faculty and Celleges were 
engrossed jor the most part in forbidding 


graduates of other univers:ties, surgeons, and 
apothecaries to practise. 


The appeal of ine Secretarv-(General 
for bringing mecical aid within the 
reach of the masses everywhere deserves 
a more effective general response than, 
we fear, it will receive. It is the 
fundamer.tal unity of the human family 
which logically makes the welfare of 
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each unit the concern of the whole. 
A humanitarian appeal at a time when 
men have delibzrately steeled their 
hearts for the grim undertaking of war 
might well fall on deaf ears. How 
expect Gcvernments committed to the 
destracticn and maiming of human 
bodies on the grand scale to turn 
serious aztentior. to the preservation 
of otner bodies not directly related to 
that activity? The Secretary-General 
fartunatety, however, has another 
string to his bow and bases his appeal 
in part on economic consideraticns 
waict may command a hearing above 
the rear cf battle. He urges that the 
eficacy of present-day medicine to cure 
in many cases, as well as to relieve, 
confer: upon it an important economic réle: 
ths preservation and improvement of human 
Fis therefore in the name of economy, 
as well as in that of wider social conceptions, 
that teday the besz possible medical care is 
demanded tor the entire povulation. 


MRS. G. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


In the death on the 26th of June of 
the emirent Buddhist scholar Mrs. 
Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, at the age 
_of eighty-four years, THE ARYAN PATH 
loses an old and valued contributor. 
The last study which she sent us, 
“The Man and ths Word,” we shall 
be publishing in an early issue. 

Surviving by twenty years her 
“famous ‘husband, already in the 
eighties of last cantury acclaimed as 
the greatest Pali and Buddhist scholar 


of the dar, she has carried on tirelessly 
the work to which he gave his best 
years Tha West’s intellectual apprecia- 
tion of Euddhism is the greater for 
her. efforts. Mrs. Rhys Davids was 
the autho: of numerous books as well 
at tke editor of many Buddhist 
works. She had served since 1923 as 
President of tke Pali Text Society 
waick her husband founded and which 
hes rumerous scholarly achievements 
to its crecit. 
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Point out the “ Way ”"—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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THE RE-EMERGING PATTERN 


Three centuries ago this year saw, 
on January 8th, the death of one 
great scientist, Galileo Galilei, and 
the birth of another, Isaac Newton, 
on Christmas Day, 1642. 

Galileo with his heliocentric 
theory, and Newton with his theory 
of gravitation, have exerted a pro- 
found influence on modern thought. 
All honour to both for their honesty, 
their open-mindedness, their courage 
and their industry! It is not to 
detract from any of these to recog- 
nise that the discoveries for which 
posterity honours both were not 
original but were restatements of 
truths once well known. For, as 
Newton himself wrote, “‘ Restate- 
ment is a service only less valuable 
than inspiration itself. ” 

Galileo's theory of the elemental 
vortices had been taught by Anax- 
agoras two thousand years before. 
The law of vortical movement in 
primordial matter was in fact learned 
by the Greeks from the Egyptians. 
They had it from the Chaldeans, 
who in: turn had been the pupils of 


the Brahmins of India. Aryabhata, 
the earliest astronomer of India, 
calculated the revolution of the earth 
as scientifically as Archimedes and 
the modern astronomers. The Greek 
astronomer Aristarchus of Samos in 
the third century B. c. taught that 
the earth revolves around the sun 
and ‘‘moveth circularly about her 
own centre.” Pythagoras had 
brought the teaching three centuries 
before from Middle Asia where it had 
been taught for many ages. 

Galileo availed himself of the 


Pythagorean manuscripts, with 
whose doctrines Newton also was 
familiar. Galileo, moreover, was 


anticipated nearer his own day in 
some of his theories, not only by 
Copernicus but also by William 


‘Gilbert of Colchester. Newton found 


most valuable clues in the writings 
of that medieval mystic and “ nurs- 
ling of the genii,” Jacob Boehme. 
Newton’s profound mind, reading 
between Boehme’s lines, was able to 
fathom his spiritual thought and to 
translate it for the scientific thinker. 
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Sir Isaac, one ol the most religious 
men of his day, could fortunately 
not foresee the uses to which his 
teachings would long be put by the 
upholders of a mechanistic universe. 
Newton held to the Pythagorean 
corpuscular theory, and what is his 
“exceedingly rare ethereal medium” 
but the Ether of the ancients? The 
direction in which his great mind 
was working is 2vident from his 
leaving open the question whether 
the agen: causing gravity is material 
or immaterial. This, with a liberal 
interpretation of his personal working 
God, opens the docr to the ancient 
conception of guiding and operative 
intelligences behind the natural 
forces. His theory of gravitation 
itself, faulty because incomplete, 
echoes hewever feebly the doctrine 
of magnetic attraction and repulsion. 

The great Pattern of the manifest- 
ed universe, and of the evolutionary 
scheme in the impersonal and 
universal Mind, was grasped by the 
first Scientists. It was handed down 
in trust to their successors and by 
them recorded. But time and 
superstition made a jig-saw puzzle 
of the Cosmic Plar,.as far as the 
perception of men. in general was 
concerned. Since then, the effort 
of successive generations of seekers, 
who inherited the pieces without the 
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Fattern, has been directed chiefly to 
s-udy of the seDarate bits. 

The criginal Pattern, however, 
was never lost to the consciousness 
o: the: Self-reaized Ones. But for 
Icng ages they nave had to work in 


secrecy and silence, dropping hints, 


lixe precious pearls, far and wide 
apart, into mincs prepared to receive 
ttem. ‘uch mincs of larger vision 
have attempted synthesis and have 
feund that certain facts dovetailed 
w.th others. Those who followed, 
using their findings, have carried 
further the reconstruction of a 
pertion cf the Plan. The work of 
ncne is independent of his predeces- 
sors’ efforts, anc so the credit for no 
achievement belongs wholly to one 
man. 

This continuity of knowledge and 
ths inteclinking of effort and of 
thought afford most powerful proof 
of human unity. So the harmonious 
Pattern, still ony dimly sensed but 
gredually re-emerging ever farther 
into pubic ken, bears its own 
evidence,. beyond gainsaying, that 
the world is one. Science has 
discoverec many parts and correla- 
tions of chat Fattern since Isaac 
Wewton’s day. But each is still 
cnły a reciscovery, a restoration of 
the lines perceived how many ages 
sinse ! 


A GREAT INDIAN ARTIST 


[ Shri Gurdial Mallik, himself a server at Santiniketan who carries self- 


effacement to a fine art, writes here on a congenial theme. 


Of Shri Nandalal 


Bose the late Shri Mahadev Desai wrote truly some five years ago: ‘‘Nandababu 
is not a Bengal artist, he is an Indian artist, and he would go to the ends of 
India to lay the flower of his art at the feet of Mother India.” —ED.] 


Man has a dual personality—that 
of the artisan, using the term in the 
sense of the bread-winner, and that 
of the artist, who creates for his 
visions forms of beauty which area 
joy for ever. But as only the spirit 
can be, and is, the true artist, the 
true artist is always a man of the 
spirit. All others who in our modern 
world of glamour and greed pass 
muster as artists are more often 
than not counterfeit coins. 

Such an artist of the purest ray 
serene is Shri Nandalal Bose, who is 
entering on the sixtieth year of his 
present earthly existence. He is 
the most famous student of Shri 
Abanindranath Tagore, the founder 
of the present-day Indian School of 
Painting. But he has also the 
fervour and the fragrance of an 
initiated disciple, his master being 
the God-man of Dakhshineshwar. 
That is why he has what the mystics 
characterise as “drunken . con- 
sciousness” (secret and ceąseless 
wonder at the Eternally Ineffable ) 
and “divine shame,” 7. e., the 
perpetual sense of the smallness of 
one’s own Self in Its presence. 

Apropos of this “divine shame” 
of his, a story may be told here. 
Once a distinguished visitor came 
to ‘Santiniketan—that shrine of the 


ecstasy and the idealism of the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, where Shri 
Nandalal Bose is high-priest of the 
temple ofart. As he went round the 
place he saw, among other things, 
the gallery of pictures, through 
which he was led by a short-statured, 
square-shouldered, simply clad, bare- 
headed, barefooted and bespectacled 
gentleman with a bright forehead 
and beaming eyes and a face å la 
Ajanta fresco. The guide conducted 
him from painting to painting, 
mentioning the name of the artist 
who had executed each, except that 
of the one who had to his credit the 
well-known picture, ‘Dance of 
Shiva.” The visitor, too, struck by 
its bewitching beauty, forgot to ask 
who had created that masterpiece. 
At the conclusion of his visit, as he 
was leaving the Santiniketan Guest- 
house for the Bolpur Station, he said 
to the writer, “I have enjoyed 
immensely my short stay here. 
What with the interview with the 
Poet, the soul-stirring music of the 
students and the carnival of colour 
in the Kala-Bhavana (Art Gallery) it 
has been an unending feast of joy. 
But my one regret is that I could 
not meet Shri Nandalal Bose.” 

“Of course you have met him,” 
was the rejoinder. “It was he who 
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conducted you through the Art 
Gallery this afternoon.” 

And the departing visitor was 
filled with astonishment and, per- 
haps, with not a little of repentance 
for having failed to recognise the 
far-famed, yet humble-looking artist. 

The truth is that Shri Nandalal 
Bose believes in self-effacement. 
And rightly, for every artist worth 
his salt knows chat it is the song 
that matters and not the singer. So 
humility is his outstanding attribute 
and his shining adornment. What 
a lesson to the publicity-hunting 
artists of today ! 

Shri Nandalal was born at Kharag- 
pur, in Darbhanga State, in 1883. 
His father was a very skilful State 
Engineer, whose name was a byword 
. for scrupulous honesty, And it is 
said that at the time of departing 
this life he enjoined upon his chil- 
dren ever to be “clean of heart and 
hand.” His mother had a rich vein 
of religious devotion. Shri Nandalal 
has inherited the twin virtues of 
skill and spirituality from his par- 
ents. He had his education up to 
the undergraduate standard when 
his ‘‘demon” or ‘‘ Jeevan-devata 
as Rabindranath would say (whose 
influence he had already consciously 
felt when, at the age of nine, driven 
by a mysterious impulse, he had 
painted his first picture of Shiva ) 
compelled him to exchange the book 
for the brush. The same beneficent 
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=» influence brought him into contact 


with Shri Abanindranath Tagore 
who had, only a few years before, at 
the encouragement of that great- 
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hearted Englishman Mr. E. B. 
Havell -escuec Indian art from its 
s.avish following of foreign masters. 
And tae meeting of teacher and 
pupil at Calcctta was an event in 
the annels of the New India which 
is in the making. For, as it has 
turned cut, Shri Nandalal has been 
acclzimei on all hands as “ the legal 
heir” to the ituminating traditions 
in indigenous art established by the 
ilustriows founder of the Bengal 
School o= Painting, 

During his period of pupilship at 
Calcutta, not only were Shri Nanda- 
lal’s inherent xsthetic potentialities 
deve_opel under the dynamic influ- 
ence of Shri Atanindranath, but his 
spiriiuel sensibilities also were 
fostered -n the shadow of Dakhshi- 
neshwar. In this way, the divine 
dispenser of his destiny illustrated 
in him the truth that art and 
religior ere the two sides of the self- 
seme shield of life. And the unfold- 
ment cf this truth was quickened 
subsequeatly m the solitude, sun- 
shine anc shade of Santiniketan, to 
which forest sanctuary Shri Nandalal 
shifted from the money-minded, 
nerve-racking, noisy old metropolis. 

For over two decades now Shri 
Nandalal has been in charge of the 
art d=partment of the Visva-Bharati 
—the international centre of cultures 
at Sentiriketan. His coming there 
fulfilled a long-felt need of the Poet’s 
institution. Net only did he give an 
emphasis to the esthetic turn which 
the Foet had already imparted to the 
academic education of our times, but 
also he became his handmaider in 
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the creation of a colourful, yet simple, 
stage for the performance of the 
Poet’s plays. His own credo as an 
artist and art-teacher could not be 
summed up better than in the state- 


ment which he made to a newspaper 


several years ago :— 


We are marching towards the Un- 
known because it is only the present 
that exists for us and not the past or 
the future. 

We are Indian because we are trying 
to keep up the Indian spirit although, 
irrespective of style and technique, we 
welcome everything that has life, accept 
with regard all that those who come in 
touch with us have to offer. 

And it is for this reason that we do 
not attach much importance to tech- 
nigue and worship life,—the spirit of 
the living. 

Nature inspires us and the past. The 
past experiences of the world guide us. 

We have tried to express our joy 
because Art is the expression of joy 
( ananda ) of life. 

The above is an echo of the mess- 
age of the Upanisads, especially of 
the Ishopanisad, which Shri Nanda- 
lal, through continuous meditation 
and practice in his life, has striven 
to make his own. 

“We worship life’’—this is the 
key-note of his creative art as well 
as of his daily conduct. Therefore 
he is against realism ( Who said, by- 
the-by, ‘‘Appearances are decep- 
tive” ? ) in the one and snobbery in 
the other. His principal instruction 
to his pupils is always to try to see 
the Spirit behind the form, the Real- 
ity behind the fact, the Wonderful 
behind the commonplace. Two perti- 
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annman eee, 


nent anecdotes may be related. here. 


A fresher (and every fresher has a 
similar tale to tell) once asked him 
what subject he should draw. The 
teacher replied forthwith, “ Anything 
that meets the eye; for instance, the 
flower, the donkey, ete. ” The would- 
be pupil stared hard at the artist as 
if the latter were joking. Thė artist 
noticed this and at once whipping 
out of his pocket a blank card anda 
pencil—his constant companions— 
drew a sketch of the donkey grazing 
in the field near-by. 


The pupil watched him as he drew. 
And no sooner was the sketch finished 
than he exclaimed in accents of 
ecstasy, ‘“‘ Master Mahashye (Sir 
teacher), could the donkey be so 
beautiful? ” 


‘ Of course,’ rejoined the teacher, 
“if one has the eyes to see with.” 
And such a vision of the wonderful 
he has in a very large measure. 
Referring to this gift of his the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore sings in his 
poem, ‘‘ To the Painter ” :— 


You maker of pictures, a ceaseless 
traveller among men and things, 
rounding them up in your net of vision 
and bringing them out in lines 
far above their social value and 
market price. 


Everyone has ready access to Shri 
Nandalal, be he an artist or not. He 
can never stand it for any one, how- 
soever highly placed, to treat with 
discourtesy or indifference a fellow 
human being. On one occasion he 
perceived that a certain official friend 
of his received, with invariably iron- 
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ed-out courtesy, only those who were 
considered “tig” by the man of the 
world, while others were often some- 
what neglected by him, almost to the 
point of rudeness { thougn the official 
concerned called it ‘ plain-speak- 
ing’’)! So Shri Nandalal thought 
of curing his friend of this uncon- 
scious insult to humanity and waited 
for an opportune moment to bring 
home to him che unrighteousness of 
his behaviour. At last < favourable 
opportunity afforded itself. He saw 
one day an ass standing outside the 
building where the officia_ in question 
worked. It was afternoon. The 
official was absorbed in his files. 
Going in, the artist informed him 
that an august visitor was waiting 
outside to meet him ard then he 
himself slyly slipped out of the back- 
door. The official immediately stood 
up and, straightening the creases in 
his clothes, went out posthaste to 
welcome the visitor. What he felt 
on seeing the latter mav better be 
imagined than expressed. But he 
caught the hirt which the humorist 
in the artist wished to convey to him, 
for ever since he has been more polite 
to all and sundry. 

Shri Nandalal has a keen but 
chaste sense of humour. Not seldom 
does it border on a child-like play- 
fulness, which peeps cut in his 
sketches, in the autograph books and 
in the sparklirg sallies cn art with 
which his corversation is usually 
sandwiched. He has also the docility 
and the impressionabilizy of the 
child at the ore end, as he has the 
intuition and che dynamism of the 
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adept at the other. His art, like his 
humanity, is all-embracing. He 
kneels ai once in the presence of the 
Beautiful, whether it comes to the 
door of his heart or through the 
windows of eyes or ears, in the guise 
of a good soul, a scene, a sketch, or 
a good cong. It is a pity that he, 
whose whole being is vibrant with 
the rhythm of life, has not cultivated 
music; ctherwise there is no doubt 
that he would have become also a 
musician of notz. 


To ‘look at Shri Nandalal Bose’s 
pictures, such as the ‘‘ Buddha's 
Rentncietion,”’ “‘ Uma’s Grief, ” 
“Shiva Drinking Poison,” “Shiva 
Mourning over Parvati” or “ Chait- 
anya,” is a spiritual tonic as well as 
an unforgettable experience. His 
“subjects”? walk forth out of the 
finite confines of the canvas and 
speak to you as if they were stand- 
ing face to face with you. Even if the 
subject which h2 has chosen is tradi- 
tional ani familiar his re-interpreta- 
tion: of tt in the light of his own 
spiritual wisdom endows it with a 
newness akin to the newness of 
creat.on which a poet feels afresh 
every morning. And no wonder, for 
is not his creed “We worship Life”? 
And Life never ages or becomes 
extinct cr ugly. It is because of 
this attitude of his that Shri Nanda- 
lal is a Yogi, toc. Translating freely 
what the Poet Rabindranath has 
said in one of his poems, dedicated 
to Shzi Nandala* :— 


You were born in a room outside 
which the mystzry of colour keeps 
guard Sctting there you build a nest 
of form for the worn-out travellers on 
the peth ef life tc rest. 

Yor imprison in ycur lines the Eter- 
nal Wonder. May your brush be like 
the mattel hair of Shiva,—the source 
of the waters of life! 


GuRDIAL MALLIK 
t- z 


THE MAN AND THE WORD 


[The late Mrs. G. A. F. Rhys Davids makes some interesting points in 
this posthumous article in examining the development of certain Buddhistic 


concepts.—ED. ] 


Some eleven years ago I helped, 
with this subject, to start the organ 
of a Heidelberg society founded to 
promote the study of the Buddhism 
of Eastern Asia. The Editor’s tragic 
collapse in mental health, combined 
perhaps with cultural unpreparedness 
in others to “carry on,” doomed the 
undertaking to speedy decease—any- 
way I never heard more about it. 
Through the columns of this more 
stable enterprise, I seek to give, in a 
slightly revised form, to what I then 
said, a second chance to provoke 
thought. 


My aim is mainly to show man, 
with his ever-changing values, and 
the word ever seeking to express 
these, being stimulated in change as 
an effect of “ changed skies.” His 
changing values man may express 
either by a new emphasis through 
repetition, by a new placing of words, 
by a new meaning or by new words. 
And with his new values will go 
corresponding devaluations. 


The changed sky (or soil) may well 
be a fertile source in the changing of 
values. We may therein look for 
new developments, full of interest. 
For the new is never to be despised 
asnew. Alwaysit is significant of 
movement; and nothing is so fatal 
to man as non-movement; nothing 
is so unnatural. But the new is not 
ever the better, though the better 


will ever be the new. When the 
new is also the better, it is when the 
man, {the real “man,” not body and 
mind only) is, in the new, lifted on 
to a nobler plane. It is when the 
man values “man” as being, or as 
capable of being, of a higher worth 
than that at which he was valued 
before. But anew teaching which, 
because of certain conditions evoking 
it, declares that the very man is but 
a name for that which is “not got 
at,” and then goes on to declare that 
he does not really exist (save as body 
and mind) is not both a new and a 
better. It is a devaluing, an un- 
worthing of the man. 


But other new valuations gave the 
lie to this lowered outlook. And I 
would suggest—suggest only, for 
it is a big subject—that we may find 
instances of this in term and mean- 
ing, such as the transference of the 
Buddhist world-mandate helped to 
make emerge. 

Thus, in the term gotra-bha : “be- 
come of the family,” we have a word 
emphasizing a man’s quitting the 
mangala or “world” of the many-folk 
(puthujjana) for the mandala of them 
who minded the things that really 
mattered, things not of this world 


only, but of the beyond (lokuttara ), sae 


He has just quitted ; no more; he is 
ranked at the bottom of the ladder 
of aspiring effort. Now this word 
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emerges at a late stage in Pali litera- 
ture. This mav be seen at a glance 
in the useful article s. v. in the Pah 
Text Society’s Dictionary ; better 
seen if the references be corsulted. 
The Milinda Questions of Nortk India 
shows no interest in the term. But 
in writers who came under the 
influence of Ceylon we witness a 
certain promotion undergone by the 
concept. The gotvabha, namely, is the 
ghéyin in the topmost stage of jhana 
but one, that of afpand or ecstasy. 
These writers are Buddhaghcsa, 
Buddhadatta, and Anuruddha, latez 
than they, to mention no others. 

I cannot here go into this change 
of emphasis in j4äna itself. I only 
suggest, that when Buddhism ceased 
to be Indian only, and provincial at 
that, when the one link between 
followers belonged no longer only to 
“ Jambudipa,’’ but was an inter- 
national faith, dhamma or sdasana, 
the need for such a word as “one oi 
the family” (tribe or clan or gens, ii 
you will) would emerge. A corre- 
sponding development was worded 
in the mandate cf Jesus, both in his 
own mission-experience and agair. 
later in Paul’s epistles. 

The greater tenefit felt after in 
such a community-term as goira bhi 
is a valuation of the believer as a 
man among fellow-men, not as cne 
isolated, or seeking only his own 
welfare, but as one of a family, and 
seeking his welfare in consequence 
as bound up with theirs. It is thus 
a worthier valuation of the moral 





1 Heat, fervour, ardour, energy. 
2 Digha Commentary, i, 252. 
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man in tie Sasana than such as had 
preceded it, even in the case of the 
saint. I say “felt after’’; that it 
was more than this, that-it was 
clearly aad fit:y conceived, I doubt. 
I- neeced a latar time, a fuller call, 
to bring out such a phrase, for 
instance, as St. Paul’s pasa patria 
en ourenns kai epiges ; and we can 
hardy he saic even yet to have 
risen to such a valuation. | 

I find another term emergent yet 
later. with new emphasis. I am 
thinking of saf, the Pali satti. An 
ancient word, iz isin early Pali rare 
and unemphas:zed. I find it once only 
ir the Digha Nikéya:: yathasattim 
yathibalam ( according to ability and 
strengta. I dc not find it in the 
Milinda Questions; it is in the 
Commen~aries that we meet with it 
emphasized, bat whether Conje- 
varam Jr Ceylon led in this emphasis 
I cannct say. Dnoammapala on the 
Udara aquates tejo with satis ; 
Budchaghosa, cn the “seven treas- 
ures,’”® d:stinguishes a satti of energy, 
a saiti cf the mantra, a salti of 
ownershi> and a satii of fruition. 
The rising vogte of Sakti in India 
may be responsible for this strength- 
ened usaze, reaching at that time 
no further. Later yet we meet 
with th2 term in REurmese Buddhism, 
in stch zompoands as janakasatt, 
paccayasctiz, the letter in the writings 
of Anyavamsa. With him it has a 
forced walue, belonging rightly only 
to the man. Namely, the cause 
(paccaja) is, in being transferred 
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to the effect, given a fictitious will- 
value. 

Saiti, in fact, is a not unworthy 
equivalent for that fundamental 
factor in man, the will, so poorly 
worded in India, because so squeezed 
aside by over-attention given to the 
man as contemplator, rather than 
as him who looks-ahead-for and him 
who reacts-to. And had Buddhism 
grasped the kernel of its Founder’s 
mandate, and seen in the Way a 
figure of man as willer, as chooser, 
this emergence of satti might have 
been earlier, and have been more 
worthily exploited. As it was, the 
Founder had to make use—and great 
use-—of words for, not will, but modes 
of willing.’ As itis, satii as used by 
the Commentators 1s an effort to get 
at a new and ampler valuing of the 
man in words, 
applied. 

Let us next consider not only a 
word, but a discipline of high import- 
ance in Sakya from the first, and 
which, when transplanted to other 
skies underwent an interesting 
renascence. J refer with a set purpose 
to dhyana or jhāna: brooding, or 
musing (in the Shakespearian sense ). 
The purpose which it was found to 
serve at the birth of Sakya, I have 
plentifully discussed elsewhere. This, 
briefly, is that the purpose was not 
that of Yoga as introversive, nor as 
the merely, mainly negative, prepar- 
atory exercise, which is all that 
survives in formulas. It was the 


1 Viriya, vayama, padhana. 
? Vitakka. 

® Vicara. 
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seeking access to, in order to converse 
with, men of other and better worlds. 
This view is based on “left-in” 
Pitaka evidence and, as such, merits 
the careful attention as yet denied it. 

Here I would only bring out the 
transformation undergone in the 
concept of jhāna, when it took root 
eastwards, in the soil of Japan, in 
Zen culture. As such, it appears to 
have regained that central well- 
spring of the man: his nature, his 
objective, which was originally 
recognized in Yoga-dhyana, but 
which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism grown agnostic and earth- 
bound. Not that Zen is a replica 
of Yoga. It is more positive, more 
self-concentrated, less super-personal 
than Yoga. It is still Buddhist, in 
that it seeks the divine in man, 
rather than to develop man into, or 
raise man up to, the divine. It bids 
the man look within, not beyond 
himself. 

So much by way of general com- 
ment. But in detail also we may 
note an interesting advance on jhana- 
stages as defined in Abhidhamma. 
In these ( Pali) definitions, the first 
factor which, in the formulas, is to 
be eliminated is attention in 
thought.* This older term which, 
in the Suttas, stands for just 
“thought,” is, in Abhidhamma, 
more specifically defined as “ the 
adjusting, fixing, focussing, super- 
posing of the mind.” Mental discur- 


siveness’ in the attending subject had _ 
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to go also. After that there would 
appear to be -eft, in awareness, only 
emotional factcrs, which also have 
to go, leaving bare hedonic neutra:ity 
and purged attention. 

But in Dr. Suzuki’s account of 
zazen (jhana), “‘attention-in-thought” 


is declared to be “to aim at keeping - 
the mind well poised and at directing 


attention on any point one wills.” 
Now it would be difficult better to 


word the exact opposite of the aim 


in “first jhāna” in the Pali Abhi- 
dhamma. In the original Sakyan 
purpose of jhāna, psychic develop- 
ment was the main desideratum ; 
hence it was necessary to cut o the 
usual this-world channels of atten- 
tion.’ Bare attention was the best 
vantage-point: the attitude, ,once 
more to repeat myself, of the boy 
Samuel: “Speak, lord, for thy 
. servant heareth!” But in the divert- 
ed, distorted jhana of the Pitaka 
formula, the blotting out of the sense 
messages, as perceived and heeded, 
is in contrast to the prescribed con- 
templative discursiveness said here 
to be necessary for zen, or zazen. 


I do not wish to step out cf my 
own narrower range to press any 
greater nearness of zen to yoga. 
Zen, as comdared with this, is rel- 
atively impersonal. In yoge the 
“man” is in full view from first to 
last. It is the man, and not his 
“mind” that is before us, the man 
seeking vision of, oneness with, the 
Divine Spirit in himself, Who he 
himself is:—Man transcendent as 


1 Journal of the Pali Texts Society, 1906-07, pp. 9 £. 


2 Mahabharata. “Moksa.” 


akin to nan under earth conditions, 
yet Man above and beyond the best, 
the inest he has yet realized. To 
realize, not as yet that, but the 
dawning of its truth :—this brings 
him a spiritual release (mõkshka) from 
subjecticn to body and mind as 
beinz, ir any essential way, himself. 
So that te can truly say :— 

This, here, is my true kinsman ; I can 
no cther than be with him; won to 
evenness and un:ty with him: then only 
become I really he who I am.? 


In the man as ‘‘more-man,”’ we 
com: finally to the most interesting 
form: of growth undergone by 
Buddhism on a new soil. Arahan, 
meaning in the Vedas just “ worthy 
person,’ makes a curious fresh début 
in the Pitakan Vinaya. We finda 
rival to the new teacher Gotama 
claiming the title, in virtue, not of 
sdin-ly worth, but of psychic hyper- 
will-power. At the same time new 
converts to “ Sakya,” the teaching of 
the Sakya-sons, with no such creden- 
tials, are called Arahans. These, in the 
Sutia-Pitaka, would be called just 
Stream-winners, z.e., converts, arahan 
hav:ng become reserved for achieve- 
ment in the highest, or fourth, stage 
of the Way. Such, it was held, had 
not just begun the quest of spiritual 
wayfaring ; they had finished, ‘done 
what was to be done,”’ with nothing 
left to do save mystically to pass 
out ( #ir-vdn-). This was an inevit- 
able result of monastic Buddhism’s 
extending its world-lorn theory of 
Ill to lif2 in other worlds also, ceasing 
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to regard these with any earnestness 
as so Many opportunities for further 
“becoming,” and losing all vital 
interest in them—an attitude so akin, 
alas! to our own. 

True, it was a worthy thing to 
have a working ideal of the man. 
And, had he been in this con- 
ceived as he really was, 7. e., as no 
mere “fivefold bundle,” bodily and 
mental, it might have, perhaps 
would have, checked the harm that 
“ bundle ?” theory worked. More 
likely it was a theory stunting the 
idealizing imagination of men from 
developing, under other conditions, 
to a more-human excellence, and 
ultimately to a more-than-human 
realization. 

And there was this defect in the 
avahan ideal: its over-concern with 
the Arahan’s own salvation. The 
three Arahan-formulas of the 
Pitakas,+ to mention only these, 
leave this in no doubt. I know of 
but one passage in the Canon where 
the worthy disciple professes on holy 
days to copy the Arahans “in 
compassion for the welfare of all 
breathing things.” This is in the 
probably quasi-original talk to 
Visakha ascribed to Gotama.? 

It were probably truer to call pre- 
occupation with one’s own salvation 
Indian, rather than just Buddhist. 
The Indian, speaking in vague 
generalization, did and, I have 
gathered, does favour preoccupation 
as desirable. To give but one 


instance : Sir Francis Younghusband 


1 Cf. s. v., Pali (P. T. S.) Dictionary. 
` 2? Anguttava-Nikaya, the ' Threes.” 
5> 
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has told how, in Mid-India, he, as 
one of a queue, saluted a seated 
sannyasin, and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the holy man’s absorption 
in high matters—this (said in the 
vernacular) met with an accepting 
grunt—and also with the furthering 
of the welfare of others. Whereupon 
the sannydsin broke into a laugh 
and said: ‘‘ What have I to do 
with the welfare of others? It 
takes me all my time to mind my 
own welfare.” I did not gather that 
modesty dictated this disclaimer. 
And in face of such testimony, we 
cease to wonder that India has pro- 
duced only one missionary religion 
within our ken. 

And in so far as Hinayana Bud- 
dhism was genuinely responsible for 
any foreign missions (and I have 
ventured to maintain Asoka was not), 
it was a distinction to have broken 
away both from this and its own 
ideal. But, under changed skies, 
we witness the avahan theory trans- 
formed into the bodhisattva ideal, 
wherein the leading preoccupation 
has become just the welfare of 
others. Still a “‘ person,” still the 
real ‘‘ man,” the bodhisat reveals the 
true ‘‘more-than man ” in the man. 
He is the man-idea at its highest 
conceived power. And the later 
Buddhism of India reveals this ideal 
in the Founder’s aspiration :-— 


What if I were now to make resolve, 
that having attained supreme enlighten- 
ment, launching the dhamma-ship, and 
bringing the Many across the ocean of 
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wayfaring, I should after that pass 
utterly on ? 1 

This bodhisattva TE shows 
us the resurrection of him ‘‘ who was 
rejected of men” in being held to 
be not real, non-existent save in his 
instruments, body and mind. There 
was, it is true, in Mahayana lip- 
acquiescence in this in the ‘term 
nivatman. This was the mission-stuff 
brought to China from Ceylon, long 
after missions teaching “the man ” 
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will kave got thither,” banned as they 
were at Patna. In bodhisattva, the 
sétia: being; man, came again into 
his own, and that.in a way worthy 
of Gotama, thes much maligned. 
Here, mcre worthily than in arahan, 
the ‘werthy-man,” has the man 
who is 2xperiencer (vedaka) and 
agent (kāraka), willer, chooser, 
doubter, believer, valuer, found the 
word—found it.because he set value 
on what he sought to name. 


C. A. E. Rays Davips 


#2 


“THE INQUIRER” 


It is a matter for congratulation that 
a journal like The Inquirer, “Organ of 
Unitarian Christianity and Free Relig- 
ious Fellowship,” should have ‘reached 
its centenary with spirit of cuest 
undaunted. Appropriate to its title, 
“I seek after Truth” is printed above 
its leading article on Irth July, 1942, 
as it was on July 9, 1842 when its first 
issue appeared. 

All religious reforms have begun as 
protestant movements. All have been 
attempts to break the moulds of rigid 
rites and dogmas that forbid inquiry. 
The Unitarian Movement was no 
exception. But protests, being nega- 
tive, however necessary, must be sterile 
unless followed by new formulations of 
vital truth. And the only preventive 
of subsequent crystallisation around 
these in turn is the assiduous cultivation 
of the cpen mind. Orthodoxy in 


«religion has weakened throughout the 


world in the last hundred years but the 
open mind has never been more needed 
than in cur day of militant political 
idzolcgies 

F. M. Cliver writes appropriately in 
this centenary issue on ‘The Eternal 
Wayfarer.’ “Today,” he writes, 
we clamour fora new order. But in all this 
talk there is little cf the questing spirit.... 
The new order is to be a thing of maps, of 
charters anc. Acts 2i Parliament, of rules and 
reguiations....And yet perhaps it is not a 
new order that is reeded so much as a new 
spirit, Without a new spirit the ten points 
of tre Atiartic Charter may be as vain as the 
fourzeen points of President Wilson. Without 
a new spiris social, political and economic 
change may be as dry bones, a lump that is 
noz leavened. 

Withit, much could be accomplished 
even within the existing frame. Men 
inspired by the soirit of quest, Mr. Oli- 
ver holds, are the world’s great need 
today. 





_ 3 Nidana-Katha, introduction to the Jataka bcok. e" 
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{ This is the fourth and last in the series of Shri Devendra Satyarthi’s 


articles.—Ep. ] 


IV.—CREATION MYTHS 


The potential seed of mysticism, 
which is the creation of the same 
folk mind that gives a common 
natural vitality to its language and 
finds spontaneous similes and meta- 
phors, that creates numberless songs 
and legends and stories—the precur- 
sors of literature in almost: all lands 
——this must always have been there. 
Mysticism can never have been alien 
to the folk mind. 

The folk mind is marvellously the 
same in all lands; the memory of its 
joys and sorrows, the birth of its 
hopes and dreams in the fields and 
forests, its faith in the good earth 
that changes far less than modern 
man may think, its oral tradition of 
poetry, its similes and metaphors, 
all these show a striking similarity. 
Yet it also acquires its own local 
colour in each country. Anatole 
France once wrote :— 

In songs as in the prose legends the 
unity of the popular themes is plainly 
apparent. ...Old, eternal stories, pass- 
ing from country to country, take on 
the hues of the sky, the mountains and 
the rivers, and become impregnated 
with the odours of the earth. It is 
precisely this that gives them their 
subtle shades and their fragrance; they 
absorb, as honey does, a savour of the 
soil. Something of the minds through 
which they have passed remains in 
them; and this is why they are dear 
to us”. 


The story-teller in every land, in 
every small village, has always been 
popular. Stories which have their 
origin in the blood of the people are 
far older than the oldest kingdoms 
known to history; some of them, 
born of the Gypsy genius, have 
crossed the barriers of language and 
of distance. 


Here is Aeta Bhokta, the Santal, 
or rather Hoy (literally, man), as 
the three millon Santals have called 
themselves, generation after genera- 
tion. He is more a singer than a 
story-tellér. His village is Kad-har 
Beer, near Dumka,. in Bihar. The 
legend of “ Two Birds, ” called ‘‘ Has 
Hasil,” one male and the other 
female, is interesting. The fore- 
fathers of the Santals, Aeta Bhokta 
tells me, were born of the eggs of the 
mother bird. 

“ Hihiri Pipiri was the original 
birthplace of our forefathers. ‘We must 
have left this legendary land far behind 
somewhere. Where? We know not. 
For we have been always on the move. 
And we have ever travelled towards 
the rising sun. ” 

The eternal problem of man’s 
journey in quest of something higher 
does not escape the Santal legend. 
The Santals are no longer a wan- 
dering people; Aeta Bhokta, though 
poor, is happy in his little village. 
He sings. He leads the festival 
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dances, and he lives on the sap of 
legend, the mysterious travel-story 
of his soul. 

And the Gypsies of Europe, whose 
language still recalls India, their 
original home, and who Know more 
of love and freedom than of duty 
and possession, have a time-honoured 
legend to tell us :— 


“ In the begirning we were all birds; 
we had wings; we flew high over trees 
and mountains to gather our daily food. 

“And we were birds fly.ng toward 
warm countries. i 

‘We left one region for another when 
the season was about to. change... 
when the leaves. on the trees yellowed, 
when worms’and. other crawling things 
were beginning to burrow thzir holes. 

“ After a great hunger, we once came 
upon a region fat with grain, the like 
of which we had never seen. We 
swooped down and ate ourse.ves so full 
we were too heavy to rise on our wings 
again. So we remained that night 
amidst the grass and grain-3traw. In 
the morning, instead of flying away, we 
listened to our stomachs and ate again. 
Thus remaining in that field from day 
to day, we became heavier and heavier, 
hopping instead of flying. Then the 
leaves began to yellow on the trees; 
the worms and other creatures of the 
earth crawled into their holes ; the cold 
winds began to blow, but we could not 
fly away. 

‘The grass was thinmng. The 
grain-straw was getting dry. We, too, 
watching the crawling things began.to 
shake the grain from the blede, gath- 
wring it in heaps with our wings and 
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shoving it into holes. The fluff of our 
wings crusted, glued, and thickened. 
The wings took the shape of arms and 
hands. And as we were no longer able 
to fly, we Jug holes on the shores of the 
rivers and on the sides of mountains. 
‘“We are birds. Our arms are two 
stilted wings. V/e never can see a 
mountain without desiring to get to the 
top. But we cannot fly. We must 
crawl ap there. 


“The Calo people, the Gypsies, will 


‘get their wings beck some day. Birds 


again!” 1 

And the philosophy of the Gypsies 
shares the basic note-of mysticism. 
Thus <hey have been singing genera- 
tion after generation of the eternal 
journey in quest of something new, 
something beyond, touching their 
dreams :-— 

© Worldly goods whick. you possess 
own ycu ard destroy you. Love must 
be like the blowing wind, fresh and 
invigorating. Capture the wind within 
walls and it becomes stale. Open tents, 
open hearts. Let the wind blow. ” ? 

The Gypsy folklore hears the 
ancient call of the Aztraya Brahmana, 
wherein a song, addressed to Rohit, 
with “ Chraivaiti shraivaiti’”’ (“Walk 
on, O walk on!) as its refrain, is 
the gospel of the traveller. 

carat CLandra Roy’s The Kharias 
(Man in India Office, Ranchi), isa 
mire of Kharia folklore. The artless 
simplicity of the aboriginal people’s 
songs end -egends has a charm of its 
own. The songs mostly keep time 
with the lances; and the legends 


1 The Story of the Gypsies. By Konrap Bercovici, (Cosmopolitan Book Company, 


New York, pp. 22-3 ) 
2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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that never stale breathe life into 
Nature that partakes of the moods 
of the people. 

The Kharia people in Ranchi 
District, in the Gumla sub-division, 
tell the following Legend of Creation. 

God first created the earth. And 
soon the earth was adorned with 
vegetation. Then one day Ponomosor 
(Sanskrit, Prameshwar), the Supreme 
Deity, made two images out of clay, 


one of man and the other of woman.. 


These images He put inside the 
hollow of abanyan. Drop by drop, 
the banyan’s milk fell into the 
mouths of the images. So they 
received life and began to grow. 

They left the tree one day and 
made their home in acave. They 
had no idea of garments ; they lived 
on fruit and roots. They loved each 
other. One day the woman gave 
birth toa child. Again and again, 
they begot many children. The race 
of man then multiplied beyond 
expectation. And they had to face a 
scarcity of food. “Give us another 
kind of food, O good God!’ men 
prayed. 

Then God sent a violent storm. 
it blew the leaves of the trees high 
into the sky. And the leaves were 
transformed into birds, big and 
small after the sizes of the leaves 
themselves. It was God’s magic. 
Man killed the small birds, and 
there was no scarcity of food. 

But the vultures, who lived on 
small birds, also multiplied. Most 
of the small birds became food for 
men and women. What then should 
the vultures eat? ‘‘Give us food, 
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good God!” prayed the vultures. 

Now men had begun to cut the 
fruit-trees. And God was greatly 
displeased with them for their high- 
handedness. Soon God sent a great 
flood. Men, women and children 
beyond number were drowned. For 
no less than eight days did the 
devouring flood rage. Then it sub- 
sided. Butsome clever families had 
escaped and gone to the hill-tops. 
The vultures were glad. They had 
men’s dead bodies for food. 

. Once again God was displeased. 
This time the clever vultures prayed, 
‘Give us food, good God!” 

“ You have already got plenty of- 
food, my creatures !” said God. 

“Men are obstinate,” replied the 
vultures. ‘‘ They do not honour you. 
They fled away to the hill-tops 
when you sent the flood.” 

This time God’s wrath took the 
shape of a fire, or rather a rain of 
fire. For seven days and seven 
nights, hour by hour, the fire blazed 
constantly and destroyed man’s 
sons from the earth. Only a brother 
and a sister survived through the 
help of Sembhu Raja and Dakai 
Rani, the king and queen of the 
subterranean kingdom and of marshy 
places. The birds, too, survived ; 
for they could fly in the sky. 

Then one day God pondered over 
the matter and repented of his cruel 
acts, of the flood and the great fire 
he had sent to destroy his own 
creation. He ordered the birds to. 
go and find out if any man and 
woman had survived. The Dhechua, 
that lucky bird who is a choukidar 
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or sentry, was made a leader. And 
the other birds, the crow, the old 
Bhandar: or store-xeeper, the Kuhu, 
the Kotwar or poli-ze-officer, and the 
Lipt, the cook, all had to obey his 
orders. 

In the beginning all birds were 
white. 
man’s progeny, the Dhechua sat all 
the time on the Burat trees: the 
crow, too. So they became black. 


The Kuhu, whe sat now on trees, = 
now on the ground, turned brown- 


black. The Lif: always sat on the 
ground, and so she is brown. They 
searched and searched, and every 
night they came and gave an account 
of their search tc God, 

Now the crow was becoming fat, 
while the other bids. grew thinner 
day by day. Cnce again God 
wondered. “I am fat, my God,” 
said the crow, “ for.. I am hopeful‘of 
my success; the others are disheart- 
ened.” a 

The crow had already traced out 
the brother and the sister concealed 
in a Jovi, or marshy patch, but 


there were many fruit peels lying | 


there and he wou.d go every day 
and eat gluttoncusly. One day, he 


brought the news to God. I: was 


a great. occasion. After all one man 
and one woman were still alive. 

God went all the way to meet the 
King and Queen of the subterranean 
region. “It is not good, Lord, to 
destroy even the last survivors, ” 
said Dakai Rani, for she thought 
“God had come to xill the last man 
and woman, | | 

“ I have changed my mind. Give 
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me my man and woman—my ofi- 
spring——back. I shall look to their 
safety.” So kearing, Dakai Rani 
handed over the man and the 
woman; who still looked frightened. 
‘No more: fear, little souls!” said 
God. 

Ard addressing Dakai Rani, God 
spoke again: "You shall have 
hencefcrth seven shares of the race 
of man. while I ll take only one. ” 

Dekei Rani persists. The Kharias 
would not forget her. She lives in 
the subterranean kingdom ; her sway 
over the springs and pools and 
marshy ‘and is still strong. The 
Kharias throw the Arua rice and 
powdersc turmeric on spring and 
pool and marshy ground. No Kharia 
dares to cultivate marshy land, for 
that would be an open insult to 
Semthu Reja and Dakai Rani. 

And when a man dies, his one 
share, ris soul, goes on God’s path, 
and his seven skares, his body, must 
go naturelly to Dakai Rani’s under- 
grourd world. 

Ani aven so, -ike the Kharias, the 


'Gonds and the Mundas and the 


Oraons of Chhota Nagpur have their 
own lezends; and their Creation 
Legends, too, though varying in 
development, heve similar seeds. 
The ‘ezend-teller, amidst all the 
aborigir.a. tribes of India, isa man 
of cor:sequence. Legends, which seem 
to unlock the mystery of the world’s 
creatior, are a window to the 
peopl2’s mind, t> their inborn mystic 
quest, ard are not “a disease_of 
~. 
language, ” as Max Müller seems to 
callthem They are not all fiction. 
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Their warp and woof belong to the 
history of a people’s culture. 

The folk mind will outlive king- 
doms; it will always work. Its voice 
is the voice of humanity ; its songs, 
its similes of life and death blended 
with mystic influence, its legends, 
even its proverbs and riddles, all 
seek after harmony and hope, all 
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search for some hidden meaning. It 
has its diverse moods; but all reveal 
a certain unity in a common sincer- 
ity. Its roots want nourishment and 
they have found instinctively their 
appropriate soil. Folk-songs and 
legends, like their masters, seek a 


higher truth of life. 


DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


THE FUTURE WORLD 


In these days when one cannot safely 
predict even the immediate future, it 
is with legitimate anxiety that the 
average man, for whom M. André 
Maurois writes in The New York Times 
Magazine of 29th March, asks ‘ Will 
the world ever be the same? ” The 
war over, will the world return to its 
peaceful round of life in the old way ? 
Will one see again what M. Maurois 
nostalgically euphemises as ‘‘ the same 
abundance, the same freedom, the same 
love of justice, the same confidence of 
man in man?” He sees that such a 


mighty cultural crisis cannot leave the ` 


world unshaken, that economic exhaus- 
tion will be a grave threat to Euro- 
pean civilisaton and that a Nazi victory 
might mean an ideological revolution. 
But he thinks that the U.S. A. with 
its resources and supplies should be 
able to see the war through without 
receding far in material civilisation. 


But is it not obvious that something 
was wrong with the tree that has borne 
such lethal fruit ? 
for nothing is this war being so ruth- 
lessly fought. If an identical world is 
tọ emerge out of the present chaos, the 


. * 


One hopes that not 


suffering will have been in vain. If all 
the talk about a new world order has 
any meaning, then there must emerge 
something different —a true democracy 
—a world ordered on the basis of 
freedom, justice and fair-play for all 
nations, races, individuals. The an- 
swer to the question ‘ Will the world 
ever be the same ?’”’ depends therefore 
upon what humanity decides to do with 
its civilisation at this hour of its trial 
and .crisis. In settling its supreme 
problem, man must summon faith in 
his higher self. It 18 with the aid of 
this greater self that he has to deter- 
mine the character of the future world. 
André Maurois says :— 

Even it the external world never is the 
same again in our lifetime, there is at least 
one world that will not change as long as 
we defend it: that is the world within us. 
No Panzer divisions, no dive bombers can 
conquer the Kingdom of God and, so long as 
that Kingdom survives, Man the Undaunted 
will soon try again to make the world in its 
image. 

He may succeed in the measure of. 
his recognition of how sorry a caricature 
of that Kingdom his pre-war efforts 
had produced. 


AMBITION—LEGITIMATE AND 
_ ILLEGITIMATE |. 


[ Ambition, which Miss Elizabeth Cross discusses here as an educationist 
and a thoughtful student .of himan nature, has been called “ the first curse : 


the great tempter of the man who is rising abcv2 his fellows.” 


And yet not 


only is it a necessary teacher vf thé lesson that “to work for self is to work 
for disappointment,” but also, well directed, it is, as she implies, a powerful 


motor force for human service.—ED. ] 


In the Western world we all seem 
to mean one thing when we describe 
a man as “ambitious ’’; we mean 
that he has “ push,” that he “ means 
to get on”; in fact, to mos- of us 
it means someone well worth avoid- 
ing! This may seem an exaggerated 
view, and perhaps an unfair one, 
for there are a few people still 
with ambitions of a loftier nature, 
ambitions to make the world a better 
place, to discover the cure of some 
disease, but on the whole it is the 
unworthier ambitions that are the 
most common.. ` 

In addition to the realistic type 


of ambitious man we have the’ 


extremely common “ day-dreamer.” 


The day-dreamer is just as self- ` 


centred as the go-getter ; he, is often 
equally selfish and self-indulgent ; 
but he.takes the easy pazh of 
imagining future triumphs without 
taking any o: the hard steps to 
make them real. The majority of 
our books of fiction, ovr films and 
our plays‘ all cater for the day- 
dreamer and save him the trouble of 
even creating his own fantasies. 
From the point of view of 
psychological development and social 


‘hoods, 


welfare Eoth tae “ ambitious ” man 
and the day-dreamer are dangerous 
and we need to modify our educa- 
tional system so that we can direct 
our children’s aims and ambitions 
into nealchier and more worth-while 
channels. 

Let us try to understand some- 
thing of the psychology of the 
conventional ambitious man, and so 
avoid a repetition of the unfortunate 
determin:ng factors. First of all, it 
seems fai-ly obvious that those who 
have seme incrdinate ambition to- 
wards amassing great wealth or 
powez are suffering from a desire to 
compensate some inherent lack. We 
are all used to hearing overfed mag- 
nates describe their early ragged 
youtk, or tell how unpopular they 
were and how unsuccessfully they 
fared with their school lessons. 
Others heve overcome social draw- 
backs, o7 even physical defects. 
From investigation it appears that 
nearly ali men who set great store 
by moner have had unhappy child- 
experiencing a lack of 
parental love. Thus it would seem 
that a calm and affectionate home 
in early years kills any immed- 
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erate ambition towards great power 
and wealth. l 

We can trace many of the less 
violent ambitions back to some 
youthful set-back also although, as 
these are so common and also 
comparatively harmless, they cause 
less anxiety. However, any frantic 
desire to “go one better than the 
neighbours ” or to “ keep up appear- 
ances” or “not to lose face” is in 
some manner destructive to a full 
and happy life and so needs to 
be amended. Children and young 
people who have been set an espec- 
ially high standard by parents or 
teachers and who have failed to 
succeed in their tasks are apt to 
bury these unhappy memories in the 
depths of the unconscious and from 
there many strange and unreasonable 
ambitions will spring. Repressions, 
too, give rise to many unserviceable 
ambitions, £. g., a sense of guilt may 
be translated into a passion for 
cleanliness in the home beyond all 
normal requirements, 

The day-dreamer is even commoner 
than the fantastically ambitious and 
even more in need of treatment. 
Why is the day-dream so dangerous ? 
Surely it may be the beginning of 
great and noble actions? 
our purest poetry and our most far- 
reaching social reforms, have, it is 
true, been born, first of all, as a 
vision or day-dream in some sym- 
pathetic mind. But, and it is a 
very potent but, millions more of 
excellent schemes, millions of kindly 
and seli-sacrificing actions have 
heen, still-born merely because their 
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authors remained content with the 
dream and never troubled about the 


reality. 


Take the man, or the woman, who 
is dissatisfied with his present. work. 
He feels it to be unworthy, to be of 
little importance and of no social 
value. He imagines himself in some 
other job. Perhaps the woman feels 
drawn towards nursing the sick, or 
towards going to some far country 
or into the homes of the poorly paid 
working folk who need help. She 
sits and dreams of this; she fancies 
herself clothed in the uniform that 
means help and succour; she sees 
herself welcomed by a frantic family ; 
she experiences their gratitude when 
she saves their sick child. She 
feels grand! In fact she feels so 
much better after this that she goes 
back to her perfectly idiotic and 
useless life, having expended a 
vast amount of creative energy on 
nothing. No one is any the better 
for her day-dream. The woman may 
even feel an unpleasant shock when 


she arrives at her work and finds 


no one as charming to her as the 
imaginary folk in her dream and so 
she snaps back and the atmosphere 
is even worse. 

Those who spend a large portion 
of their time absorbing “escape ” 
literature or films are in an equally 
precarious psychological position. 
They are using energy, particularly 
creative energy, in imagining them- 
selves in exciting or satisfying | 
positions instead of taking the first 
steps to render their own lives 
complete and harmonious. Day- 


wa m+ Oe 


dreaming, which, in moderation, 


might prove the right soil for the 
growth of worthy ambition, becomes 
its death-bed instead. 

The adult who finds himself snared 
by false and unworthy ambitions 
can best escape by resolute self- 
examination ( although he may need 
help from some skilled adviser ) 
paying particular attention to his 
early memories of childhood and try- 
ing to find out in what way his real 
self falls short of the ideal and the 
normal. We are all self-deceivers, 
however, and it is quite possible that 
those in the clutch of antisocial 
ambitions may find themselves 
disguising their real motives. The 
man ambitious for power or for 
money may fancy himself as a social 
benefactor, able to bestow munificent 
gifts upon hospitals, to endow librar- 
ies and otherwise to aid humanity. He 
must re-examine his motives in the 
light of true democracy,.understan- 
ding that it is better for everyone to 
have the opportunities to earn ben- 
efits, to be paid a fair wage and to 
be free to dispose of it in his cwn 
way than to be a grateful bu 
helpless slave. 3 

Those of us who have any part in 
the education of children and young 
people must try to lift their ambitious 
aims onto worthier planes, and must 
also help the children to realise 
their own creative capacities to the 
full. If a child is able to develop 


naturally and freely, making use of 


his own special abilities by means of 
carefully graded exercises ( physical, 
mental and artistic), he will be in 
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unma ar a a. 


a position to realise actual ambitions 
without ‘alling into dangerous and 
impossibE dey-dreams. 

Another important matter to 
realise is that as children emerge 
from the ego-centric stage into a 
more communal development they 
are ready for some direction of 
the ambitious impulses. They are 
anxious to feel a part of the adult 
world, to feel that they can make 
some coniribution to the general 
welfare of society. They are ready . 
for hero-worship. In the past we 
have presented them with many of 
the worst characters possible as 
heroes—ruthless soldiers, hard-heart- 
ed exploiters, men whose careers 
will bear n> impartial investigation. 
Surely, it is time we faced up to this 
and rewrote our history books with 
a little more regard to truth and 
morals! Children <oday know a great 
deal abcut Napcleon and Jehngis 
Khan and Hitler, but very little 
concerning Socrates or Asoka or 
even Jesus Christ (who, on the 
whole, has been relegated as a 
boringly. ‘meek and mild” ‘watery 
character. ) | 
- In thig matter of direction of 
ambition we must try to stress the 
value of co-opezation, choosing 
people who aave started movements 
that have bettered mankind and 
showing how they nave depended on 
countless urknowr heroes to bring 
their ambitions to fruition. The 
child mest understand the value of 
his or her daily efforts to lead a Rysy 
and co-cperetive life. He must be 
shown hew a household of unselfishly 
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happy people radiates good-will and 
benefits the whole community and 
how he can influence those with 
whom he works by trying to under- 
stand their needs and to fit in with 
them. i 


It is no good our being merely 
negative in dealing with ambition. 
If we turn out one devil and leave 
a void, who knows what worse devils 
mayrushin? No, the old conception 
of the ambitious man must be thrown 
_away completely, but we must have 
a positive aim to put in its place. 
Instead of a desire for self-glorifica- 
tion let us show the value of self- 
realisation, so that each one is able 
to exercise his powers to the utmost 


THE GANGA 


The Report for 194I of the Sir 
Ganga Ram Trust Society of Lahore is 
interesting. Its propaganda against 
indefensible social taboos has been 
effective. Nearly three thousand 
widows were helped to remarriage 
during the year. The destitute have 
been relieved. Vocational training 
and guidance and support to deserving 
students have been given. Free 
medical aid to sufferers irrespective of 
caste or creed bears further witness to 
the late Founder’s breadth of philan- 
thropic vision. The Lady Maynard 
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for the common good. 


I should like to quote a very 
simple story of what seems to me to 
be the epitome of a good ambition. 
It is this. Once, not so long ago, 
an old countryman lay dying. His 
lawyer came to help settle his affairs, 
as he had a famous business, making 
farm waggons. Apparently there 


was very little money to be disposed 


of. “ Why, Mr. George,” said the 
lawyer, “ I’m surprised that a famous 
cart-maker like you has so little 
money to leave. I thought you'd 
have made a deal of money.” 
“No,” said the old man happily, 
“I haven't made any money, but 
I’ve made à gurt lot of good carts. ” 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


` RAM TRUST 


Industrial School has Sikh as well as 
Hindu students. Noteworthy also is 
the Maynard-Ganga Ram Prize of Rs. 
3000/-. It is awardable triennially for 
discovery or invention helpful in 
enhancing agricultural production in 
the Punjab on a paying basis. And it 
is “open throughout the world to all, 
irrespective of caste, creed or occupa- 
tion.” Too many trusts are earmarked 
for particular communities. Sir Ganga 
Ram dedicated himself to the cause of 
suffering humanity. 


«> 


REWARD FOR CURIOSITY 


[ Is it “ The Spirit of Absclute Honesty, ” whom Mr. Leslie W. Taylor 
here commiserates, that is deserving of our sympathy, or poor, half-blind 
Humanity, whe drives it into exile ? He closes Jn a note 2f disheartenment but. 


we hold with Walt Whitman that 


‘* What we believe in waits latent forever through all the continents, 
Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness enc light, is positive and composed, 


knows no discouragement, 


Waiting patiently, waiting its time. ’’—Ep. ] 


Encouraged by Vanity, and 
making Freedom the excuse for my 
journeys, I endeavoured hopefully 
to escape frcm the 
Ignorance and to scale the Hazardous 
Mountains of Knowledge. So engross- 
ed in my task did I become, that 
the sheer joy of Adventure alone 
eased the bitterness of my repeated 
failures, until I was finally persuaded 
to accept the Inevitable and to return 
to my confinement in the world of 
Little Men. 

True, my eager eyes would not 
rest even then, and in my painful 
search for Truth, my Optimistic 
Soul would not be said ‘‘ Nay,” so 
that I suffered untcld agonies in the 
Mist of Self-deception. Peace I 
might have found kad my Imagina- 
tion possessed no wings but, growing 
restless and resertful, it contrived to 
make me frantic with its innumerable 
flights into the Great Unknown. 
Hence my unhappv position ! For 
while thus engaged I unfortunately 
made the acquaintance of “The 
Spirit of Absolute Hcnesty ” and ever 
| “since, my discomfort here has been 
intensified to such proportions, that 
I contemplate fearfully upon the 


Valley of 


ultimate fate of my nervous mental- 
ity. i 
He (“The Spirit of Absolute. 
Hones-y”’ ) isa comparative Stranger 
to this Irndustrious Earth, for he can 


‘only attend the Doings of man when 


invited so to do and, he tells me, 
these moments nave been very rare 
indeed. 

The memory of long empty 
centuriss behind Him, the prospect 
of darx lonely ages before Him, 
weighs upon His poor tearless heart 
so heavily, that one feels acutely the 


-utter Hopealessness of His existence— 


so much so, that the flood of ice-cold 
Regret thet instinctively follows 
threatens to melt one’s Backbone.. 
But Tears avail nothing in that 
unspoilt plaze where no human being 
has ever breathed. , 
The winds of Time whistled 


- through Eis ribs, and as He stood 


there alcne, beyond the vast Horizon 
of Friendslip, where the Warm 
Breeze of 4ftection cannot penetrate, 
His parched bones thrown into bold 
relief agamst the background of 
Eternity, He touched my hand with 
the eagerness of a child and breather 
into my nes-rils the Spirit dee 
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I had so tirelessly sought. 

Being by nature impulsive, I was 
so impressed by the Dignity of His 
bearing, the depth of His patience, 
and the Strength of His faith, that 
I embraced Him suddenly, as one 
would attempt to share the callous 
injustice thrust upon a weak beloved 
friend—a display of Sympathy in 
the face of Hopelessness when 
nothing one can do will ease the 
burden or change the circumstances 
one little jot—and with that, I bade 
Him farewell. 

Farewell indeed, for my lack of 
Courage and apparent unwillingness 
to make Him my ‘lifelong Friend, 
has proved my undoing, and I am 
condemned forever to the Misery of 
Inaction in the cramped and sheltered 
surroundings of my former abode. 

The Thrill of Adventure has gone, 
and the Fire of Enthusiasm is 
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quenched for all time, so that only 
a Dead grey cinder remains. Desire 
is but a Prisoner of the earth, held 
Captive by the Chains of Reality 
and Self-Reproach, and “ Man’s 
ingratitude to Man” is no longer 
a mere paraphrase of a line of Poetry. 

Beauty sits in Rags and cackles in 
mock Pleasure, like a crazy witch 
who haunts the Alleys of Industry 
and lives on the Refuse left by 
careless inhabitants. Justice has 
become an Unmusical Comedy that 
entertains me during the hours I 
would reserve for Sleep, so that now 
I perceive the Wraith of Despair 
hovering near my elbow like a hungry 
vulture waiting for a sign of 
Weakness. 

Woe is me—Woe is me! My 
present state is worse than the last 
and this—This must be my reward 
for CURIOSITY. 


LESLIE WALKER TAYLOR 


The antidote against modern materialism lies obviously in the contem- 


plative life, in man becoming philosophic. 


Taoist. 


I simply have not thought of the question. 


I do not know whether I am ¿z 
But I do know tha: 


Taoism is a powerful deterrent against the excesses of the external lifc. 
Without calling oneself a Taoist—since I heartily dislike all isms—an educatec 
man must come to have a unified and philosophic view of himself, of hi. 
fellow-men, of life, and the universe. The process of education mainly consists 
in clearing oneself of a number of foolish presumptions, humbugs, and prejudices 
that beset the common man’s mind. Some of the commonest assumptions anu 
presumptions that are dangerous to a man’s spiritual life are our worship gê 
wealth and power and success, and beliefs in luck, adversity, and triumph ove: 
others, and the reality of the material world. For all these illusions of tl: 
material world, Taoism has rather specific antidotes—LiIn YUTANG 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 


[ We publish rere the second of the Rev. Les-ie Belton’s articles on this 


important subject.—ED. ] 


II.—ORTHODOXY OR LIEERALISM 


No survey of religious treads in 
Britain can overlock the remarkable 
development in recent years, and 
not only as a result of the pressure 
of war, of a new spirit of fraternity 
among the Christian churches. This 
co-operation takes two forms. One 
is seen in the movement towards 
reunion which, in spite of menizest 
difficulties, may yet succeed in iron- 
ing out the sharper denominational 
differences and achieving a rapproche- 
ment within the doctrinal sphere. 
The other, avoiding ali questicns of 
dogma, seeks common grourd in 
ethical principles for the sake of 
social action, 

This latter movement antedates 
the war but only during the past 
two years have Roman Catholics 
shown any willingness to act in 
concert with their Protestant breth- 
ren, and the alliance jis still 
precarious, strictly limited to the 
major purpose of promoting Christian 
thought and action in matters of 
social and moral welfare. It is none- 
the-less a happy sign of the times 
that in the English city where the 
writer now resides no fewer than 


| thirty-six interdenominational study 


t 


groups embracing adherents oz all 
fhe churches are engaged in exam- 
ining and reporting on questions 


| affecting the ufe of the community. 


Whether this new development 
will ccntinue aiter the war when 
tension is relaxed cannot now be 
foreseen. The adhesion of the Cathol-. 
ics is -meprobable unless adversity 
compels Rcme to modify her exclu- 
sive clairs, for questions of dogma 
are bounce sooner or later to obtrude 
even in tke ethical sphere. On the 
question of religious education, for 


‘instance, the Cathclic and Protestant 


views are bound to conflict. Concord, 


= even co-operation, between Catholics 


and Protestents can be only a façade 
covering irreconcilable divergences. 
Rome’s zleims are wholly incompat- 
ible with =he more tolerant, if still 
orthodox, atmosph:re of the reform- 
ed commuais. 

Even tke common front which 
Protestant:sm itself presents to the 
world is criss-crossed with opposing 
loyalties which will render the 
establishment of a united Church no 
easy achievement. What divides 
them, hovever, is not so much 
theology anc creed (if we exclude 
the Unicarians) zs questions of 
church crder arising out of their 
origin and his‘ory, q1estions of slight 
importance tc readers cf THE ARYAN © 
Paty. Whal unites them is their 
common Joya.ty to zhe Lordship of 
Jesus Christ tc whom worship is™ 
offered as ‘‘ tke only-begotten Son 2 
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God—very God of very God—Who 
for us men, and for our Salvation 
came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man. ” 
This extract from the Nicene 
Creed represents the definitive ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine which all 
Christians must unfeignedly believe. 
In actual fact many Christians do 
not unfeignedly believe it though 
they may profess it, a distinction 
whose reality depends upon the 
believer’s facility in interpreting 
plain words metaphorically rather 
than in the precise meaning they 
were meant to convey. Individually, 
Christians may confess to doubts of 
the creeds; even a bishop, the late 
Dr. H. Hensley Henson, can declare 
that there exists today ‘‘ a dangerous 
chasm between the language of the 
Creeds and the thought of educated 
Western Christians,” but these 
historic formularies still remain 
sacrosanct and are occasionally 
invoked as a standard and test of 
orthodoxy. The creeds are still the 
cement of the Church, binding all 
orthodox Christians into a common, 
but visibly unrealised, communion. 
Modernists may thrust the creeds 
into the background and call for 
revision or the omission of creedal 
recitations from public worship, but 
the Unitarians remain the only 
Christian body in Europe who collect- 
ively repudiate the creeds as a 
standard of faith, and by so doing 
exclude themselves from the ‘‘ main- 
“stream of Christian tradition.” The 
_fnal authority, says the Unitarian, is 
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not a Church, a Book, or a Creed 
but the conscience, reason and 
spiritual perceptiveness of man him- 
self. Loyalty to truth is the only 
valid test. There is thus a founda- 
tion of humanism in the Unitarian 
stand-point, and a leaning towards 
universalism. That is why the Unita- 
rian is usually able to appreciate 
the value of other great religions 
with more insight and less reserve 
than his orthodox colleague. 

It is, however, one of the anom- 
alies of the Protestant churches that 
even professing traditionalists may 
hold views on doctrine scarcely less 
heretical than those of their more 
openly rebellious brethren and yet 
still be accepted, if sometimes on 
sufferance, as members of an ortho- 
dox body. Within the mainstream 
you are ecclesiastically approved, 
and you are safe. Outside it you 
are disapproved as a sectary and 
a heretic; moreover, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation will ignore 
your existence. This authority is, 
in all religious matters, emphatically 
‘‘mainstreamish’’ and persistently 
averse to allowing the privilege of 
the microphone to any declared 
heretic or non-Christian believer. It 
adopts this safeguarding attitude 
regardless of the fact that orthodox 
Christians are decidedly a minority 
in the country and regardless also of 
the other religions which the peoples 
of the Commonwealth profess. Nc 
Buddhist or Hindu may expound hig 
faith and all minority movement: 
are proscribed in the land of religious 
freedom. Dogma calls the tune ai! 
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the time, and the tune is invariably 
a variation on the credal theme—a 
preposterous situation in a country 
which prides itself on its liberty. 
Genuine religious liberty would 
involve not only the personal right 
to profess one’s own corvictions 
in private and in public but also 
equity in the apportionment of such 
privileges as a national institution 
like the B. B. C. can bestcw. 

Orthodox Christianity also calls 
the tune in religious education, or 
soon will if cpponents ‘of credal 
Christianity raise no vigorous protest. 
Children, it is said, are growing up 
in ignorance of the Christian religion. 
Even if this be true, and the facts 
have been wildly .exaggerated, it 
affords no justification for introduc- 
ing dogmatic teaching tite the 
national schools, a procedtre which 
would give the custodians of ortho- 
doxy the opportunity they want and 
might well lead to the reimposizion of 
religious tests. Only an “approved” 
teacher would be allowed to teach 
religion; the more eniigktened 
teacher would not be approved. 

In theology also, as in religious 
practice, conservatism is now in the 
ascendant and liberalism in decline. 
A neo-orthodoxy has arisen to 
emphasise the transcendence oz God 
and the iniquity of man, an emphasis 
which in its extreme form, in the 
theology of Dr. Karl Barth, denies 
any community of being between the 
@iivine and the human. God can 
descend to man but ‘man cannot 
ascend to God. Even in its more 
moderate and more acceptable torm, 


neo-o-tholoxy implies the reasser- 
ticn of dogma as an indispensable 
element in the Christian Faith and 
an essential of tke Christian Revela- 
tion. In Jesus Christ, says Dr. 
Nathaniel Mickiem (Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford), we find 
“very Gol come to seek and save 
the lost.’ The death of Jesus was 
the ‘‘crucifixion of the Incarnate 
Werd,”’ a unique historic event. 
Yet religious Eberalism is not dead, — 
as some notable recent books by 
W. E. Hocing, J. B. Pratt, John C. 
Bennett and others, mostly Amer- 
icans, are continuing to prove. Itis 
clear, though, thet liberalism needs 


‘restating. The lberal influence. is 


mildly apparent, side by side with a 


.. rigid traditionalism, in the Report on 


Chr-stian Doctrine in the Church of 
England publishec in 1936. A forth- 
coming volume sponsored by English 
Unitarians. containing the report of 
a Commission on a Free Religious 
Faith :s. cesigned to show that 
religious literals are determined to 
com at the present dogmatic trend, 
in the inter2st not of an alternative 


part-cularism but of a spiritual phi- 
losophy mcre profound and more 
universal than tha: which orthodoxy 
presents, and of a Faith that is 
consonant vith traditional values 
and modern insights alike. Religious 
liberals are aware of the weak points 
in tneir case; Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr, recent Gifford Lecturer, 
presses the charge and points the 
challenge. The challenge will be 
met. Anew religious liberalism will 
arise to enhearter. and to directathe 
makers of the world that isto be. ™ 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A PHILOSOPHY OF POETRY. * 


This work contains the three Sir 
George Stanley Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Madras, on poetry, its 
nature, quality and function. An 
appendix on W. B. Yeats illustrates 
the thesis. Many philosophical, literary 
and psychological theories bearing on 
the subject are brought in and distinc- 
tions are made with a clear perception 
of the essentials. The first two lectures 
are critical of other attitudes and 
prepare the ground for the third, which 
formulates positively the author’s.own 
position. Criticism will naturally fasten 
on that. We shall comment on the 
implications of his concept of Poetry 
as Monad and Poetry as Communica- 
tion. . 

Professor Kabir is firm on the 
philosophical ground. Only we wish 
that the Indian esthetic theory of the 
Rasa (Emotion) and Dhvanit ( Sugges- 
tion) Schools had also been pressed 
into service, A line like Mammata’s 
which defines the spirit of Art as 

Niyati Kria Niyama Rahitam, 

Hludatha mayim, Ananyapavatantyam, 

N Qvavasaruciyvant, on. 

( Constrained by no rule or ordinance, 

rich with Delight, independent of all 

external control, 

and glowing with all the nine emotions }, 
and the postulation of a sympathetic 
cultured reader in tune with any type 
of poetical expression at the reception- 
end of Poetry and Art would have 
been helpful to him. His acquaintance 
with both the theory and craft of 


1931. (The University of Calcutta. Rs. 3/-) 
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poetry is intimate, a qualification 
which Leibnitz, whose Monadology has 
inspired him, did not, alas, possess. 
The advantage of being himself a 
practitioner in Poetry-~and no one 
who is not at least potentially a poet 
has a right to talk about the function 
of Poetry, he says—is very real. 

A Monad is a throbbing unit of life, 
light and energy, and the soul of the 
Poetry Monad is said to be the 
communication of an imaginative 
experience which draws from a back- 
eround of half-revealed mysteries ; 
Society is the basis and necessity of 
this communication; its supreme 
mystery is in a beauty whose secret is 
exquisite suggestiveness. If this 
lighting on the concept of the Monad 
is a stroke of luck, it can also get him 
into as bad a quandary as he sees other 
explanations falling into. What would 
be convenient as simile or metaphor 
breaks down if worked into elaborate 
correspondence and identities. 


He first discusses the theory that 
the function of poetry—which is but 
its nature considered dynamically—as 
useful or pleasure-giving; and as 
instructive or morally improving. Both 
the utility and the pleasure concepts 
are, however, soon rejected as not 
essential. The explanations offered 
by Arnold, Tolstoy, Professors Joad 
and Richards—that poetry is ‘‘crit- 
icism of life” or that “it educates ang, 
liberalises the emotions’; that it “is 
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a guide to action”; that it “is an 
instrument of ronnie purpose 
facilitating the emergence of a new 
level of conscicusness’’; that it 
“evokes emotion to help take up 
fitting attitudes towards things, ” that, 
involving as it does “ihe whole Soul 


of man,” “it becomes the necessary 
channel for the reconstitution of 
order,” though refined-looking, are 


similar in kind and, therefore, commend 
themselves no tetter, 


Aristotle’s Mimesis as mere *“ Imita- 
tion of life” is also not very satisfying. 
But Mimesis would be satisfactory if 
more liberally interpreted as “ imitat- 

[not life, but] a conception or 
imagination of life ’’—a fine distinction 
to make though not without its own 
difficulties. So would Katharsis be, as 
“leading to the enjoyment cf an 
imaginative experience for its own sake, 
uninfluenced by the necessity of any 
responsive action.” For the Pity and 
Terror which are generated in Tragedy 
are sought and enjoyed. Mimesis and 
Katharsis are complementary.. The 
former 
provides us with a vivid imagination of 
significant experience and Katharsis is our 
ability to withhold the act at the heigat of 
energy and enjoy experience for its cwn saxe. 


And Katharsis itself 


is not a mere therapsutic device, whether by 
purgation, abreaction or inoculation or a 
religious purification, or even a psycnological 
sublimation. 

The elements which enter into 
Poetry’s make-up are mentioned: 
sincerity, skill, experience and com- 
munication of a fresh inspiration. 
eoetic activity is as disinterested es 
children’s play, and Foetry is a product 
of creative imagination distinguished 
by “freedom and fluidity.” A poem 


‘monads 


is an -ncividual concrete whole “‘ inter- 
nally complex and externally free?” ; 
“not an e.ement in a system of reality 
which is ‘subject’ to practical and 
cognitive implications ” or to relations 
“cf use, causality, time, change, etc. = 
“When permanent form is given to 
the uniquely significant experience 
which is isclated from the flux of things 
and contemplate for its own sake, ”’ 
Art (here, Poetry) has functioned. 
From such a Cescription to calling 


Poetry a Morad or the world of Poetry 


a world cf Monads is but a step. 


Frofessor Kabir should, we think, 
have developed fauly the possibility of 
the latter so as to build it into a scheme 
ož the æsthetic predication of all 
Reality. A few questions may then 
be asked: Is it the poem which is the 
Monad or is it Pcetry itself, the genre, 
as ‘list ngu:shed from other branches 
of Literature anc Art or from the 


poetry of a single poet, instinct with 


perticular ciaracter and bearing his 
signature? Dr is it poetry as perceived 
or understocd after it is embodied in a 
pcem? Though he is careful to state 
that experience, expression and 
commuticat:on are different facets of 
the same act,” conception, projection, 
and recepticn have sach their special 
emphases, their special forms of 
recognit:on, technicue and judgment. 
There seem to be two strands in his 
exposition if not even in his thought : 
one zt the level of the emergence of 
a poem and tke other at that of the 
conception of a generalised process, 
developing which we get an all-inclu- 
sive, almost archetypal Monad of 
monads, of which individual poetry- 
are live-member-organiams, 
all pcetry Leing conterminous with all™ 
reality aesthetically grasped, and in 
bai Š 
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its kind eternal. But to this world 
of poetry new members are continually 
added by the work of the poets from 
outside this grand order of existences, 
bringing an accession of wealth and 
variety to the Microcosmic monad, 
perhaps even so as to modily its total 
expressiveness, 

The method of inquiry adopted here, 
skirmishing all along the line, is brill- 
iant, but leaves us panting. The face 
of the subject is worked up not so much 
in bold or integrated lines as presented 
through innumerable successive small 
strokes of the brush. Terms like 
Imagination, Beauty, Form, Expe- 
tience, Expression, Intuition, have all 
had emotional and partisan associations 
in controversy, splinters whereof have 
been strewn over the entire field of 
the History of Art. Imfinstead of the 
present method—rigorous, earnest and 
curious in purpose and vision certainly, 
a preliminary study of the poetical 
quality was made in a poem (for 
Poetry is, after all, poems), or in 
several varieties and grades of poetic 
composition, greater clarity would have 
been achieved. A degree of abstraction 
is no doubt inevitable in all philosoph- 
ical inquiry, which deals more with 
kinds and generalisation than with 
data or particular analysis; but the 
other method would avoid much 
“ cerebral revery,”’ l 

As it is, the discussion at some points 
seems more logistic and subtle than 
useful or giving real direction. And 
we need direction: For example, what 
makes a beautiful poem poetical or 
otherwise ? What further elements go 
into it if “ great ’’ be imported as a 
criterion in criticism? Is there a 
possibility of any pure poetry whose 
expressiveness ig not analysable in 

a 


terms of a definite prose-sense but 
which works through suggesticn, asso- 
ciation, feeling-tone and atmosphere ? 
How much, again, does meaning-struc- 
ture gain or lose from the more 
purely formal and technical elements ? 
Expression can be intuitive, sensa- 
tional, reflective, descriptional, and 
even technical, in and through each of 
which the impulse to form attains to 
finished articulation.. 

Then, how much is poetry perceived 
by differences in the level and culture 
of the readers? How much signif- 
icance is added to a major poem in the 
interpretation of it and the responses 
it evokes through time? Is the 
suggestion, for instance, of the themes 
in the Ovesteca or in Macbeth auc 
Hamlet or in the greater epics, after 
centuries of illuminating criticism anc 
interpretation, the same as in thc 
minds of Atschylus and Shakespeare oi 
of their own audiences ? 


Shall we say that these poeirv 
monads are “finite and imperfcc: 
entities which are striving all along í> 
be infinite and perfect,” as the 
Leibnitzian monads do? How muci 
would these be appreciated for ther 
poetry in the ordinary parlance? 3 
the poetry is the poem’s significance 
in what does that inhere? In ¿l 
those ‘‘fabrics of meaning” whici. 
countless generations of men buik’ 
round it or take from it—philosophic: . 
ethical, social, artistic? How is 2° 
this likely to help us in distinguishin:. 
the poetical from the unpoctic: 
aspects of, say, Paradise Regained, 11°: 
second part of Faust, The Dynasis «. 
The Testament of Beauty? A cx. 
sequence of the method employed | e: 
is the relegation to comparati + 
unimportance of all those consider 
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tions of the medium, the technique and 
the form of poetry,’ which for, one 
school have almost teen its distinctive 


kinds and.levels of performance. 


The autkor’s preoccupation with the 
monad has eliminated the consideration 


| feature, and of the distinctions between’ 
\ 

| 

| 


between poetry and society. In ‘the 
monadic character of poetry, reference 
to society is said to be necessarily 
contained. In a poem the personal 
| and the social objective are held in an 
| inseparable and live unity... Society i is 
mirrored in it sas in a. context of time, 
no doubt, ‘but essentielly and.for all. 
time. And* the more elements in 
interrelation included in it, the greater 
is the. ‘poetry. And, as society is 
implied in comm unicaticn, communica- 
tion is implied in expression. 





= m ee 


ing poetic-expression with communica- 
tion. He is sensing the difficulties of 
_ this’ position; for he raises the extra- 
| esthetic question, why should the poet 
' otherwise publish his poem at all? If 
‘an audience is not present: the - poet. 
writes for himself, if not in fact, in 
principle. But then..is communica- 
' tion a constitutive’ element ? f An 
. urgency to express Is felt. A meaning 
| Or a spirit is in possession and must be 
‘thrown off. At best, a poem is a 
‘record. And, because words have a 
meaning to all who know them and can ' 
feel their impact, “the ‘expression 
achieves communication. Uommunica- 
bility is there by virtue of the medium 
between artist arid perceiver. Mal- 
larmé’s statement that -‘Poetry is 
written not withiideas but with words,” 
. though extremely put.. is apt to be 
' forgotten—words: which are symbols, 
‘evocative. of imagery, having sense 


i 

i 

| 
l 
| 
| 
i 
j 


of many aspects.. of interrelation ` 


This brings Professor Kabir to equat- j 


qualities, rythm, meaning, suggestion, , 

historical or other association, provo- 
_ king faith and prejudice. They are 
-used by a person who has, as Bergson 

puts it, - 

a natural detachment, one innate in the 

structure of sense or consciousness, which at 


once reveals itself by a virginal manner, so to 
speak, of seeirg, learning or.tħinking., 


The poem's ‘ “unrelatedness ” breaks 
down khera. because of the use of 
words; for their meanings, rhythms, 
, qualities and: movement are bricks 


- ready-made and a too precious or 


private use of these not only impairs 
_the value o? the currency but, with it, 
the quality oi the communication. 


: The author fully notes the poetic 
process zs it arises in-.the excited 
sensibility of one who is capable of 
intense imaginative experience; as it 
drives through with -a heightened 
awareness of tre significance of things 
and relations ; as a charge or clarity of 


_mood or feeling structure whose dom- 


inant emotional ton2 seizes; organizes 
and articulates a single beautiful form 
of expression in and through words. 
A poem is then bom containing not 
only the particular “ fleeting vision of 
one gifted person but the Social and 
the Racial Universe.” For all poetry 


derives inspiration from ‘the basic 


primeval, undifferentiated -levels of 
instinct and feeling which ‘constitute 
the-racial Unconscious ’’—the matrix 
for ‘all inspiration, noticed often as 
“the irrational and involuntary ele- 
ment” in poetry Time is thus linked 
with history and an eternity of growin” = 
significance—each new wor l 
holding the essenze of all t as 
work that has keen done before it ana 
in its turn modifying all. that by ™ 
demanding tc be -ncorporated-infit. +» 

- ‘ `. 
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; One would have liked, however, to 
hear a little more about the medium, 
for ‘‘sensitiveness to a medium as 
medium, ” and mastery of it, are part 
at least of the heart-essence of Art, more 
especially as it relates to “the varied 
substance of the Arts.” Professor 
Kabir’s discussion of the nature of 
words as poetry shapes, through metre, 
imagery and metaphor, and his treat- 
ment of meaning need to be fuller 
to aid us in perception, discrimination 


and enjoyment. He is perhaps hard on | 


the term personal; he uses it as too 
nearly synonymous with the purely 
private. So is he hard on Science: 
though its method and temper are 
different, its perception can be as clean 
and clear, as disinterested and free 
from a sense of the practical, as the 
cesthetic experience. It is not, Dewey 
declares, 

the absence of desire or thought but 
their thorough incorporation into perceptual 
experience which characterises the wxsthetic 
ex pernence, 

What shall we say of the contempla- 
tion of the Nebular Hypothesis or of 
the Expanding Universe, or of the 
moment when Creative or Emergent 
Evolution explanations lit up whole 
vistas of imagination and vision in the 
minds of their first discoverers? An 
intuitive grasp of reality is there as 
well. The nature and mode of formula- 
tion only are different. It is the 
emotional-sensuous expressions which 
are the differentia in art. 
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Sentences like “the subject-matter 
of Poetry never changes nor grows 
stale ” or, that that of “great poetry is 
always commonplace or trite’’ appear 
a trifle too simple. If the lines that 
cling to memory in Shakespeare are 
trite observations like ‘‘ ripeness is all,” 
is such observation not informed with, 
coloured by and compact of all those 
essences and the play of meaning which 
have prepared us for that utterance 
like whose fulfilment it stands out? 
Again, are Wordsworth’s “ Ode” and 
the “ Lines on the Tintern Abbey ” so 
easy ‘in appeal to the young inexpe- 
rienced child” and “to the unlettered 
peasant” ? Or, are these poems not 
among Wordsworth’s best? The auth- 


or’s ban on Hunger as a possible source 


of inspiration may also have to be 
lifted, even in the light of his own 
statements elsewhere. 


The note on Yeats pays tribute to a 
poet, the purity and the integrity of 
whose vision and performance have 
won for him universal regard. In this 
appendix, however, Professcr Kabir 
lets in sentiment and even a mild 


- mysticism. And “ transcendental,’ on 


which he could be caught frowning 
earlier, is used fairly frequently. 


But all this is nibbling criticism of 
an extremely stimulating, well-thought- 
out and well-written book on a subject 
which has fascinated the finest minds 
of the world. 

V. SITARAMIAT 
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~ The..Confession of an Octogenarian. 
By L. P: Jacxs. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 15s.) 


Towards the end of àis autobiography, ; 


“Dr. Jacks remarks that “in writing 
` this book I have found, as it were,.an 
air raid shelter for the mind, temporary 
but effective. I shall be glad if it 
serves the same purpose for anyone 
who reads it.” It. is true that his 
volume has the power to- serve such a 
purpose, but the image is the wrong 
one, too much suggesting a merely 
passive running or kiding away from 
terrible reality.. I would rather think 
of it in terms of a soldier's or warden’s 
or first-aid man’s steel helmet, giving 
him courage and cor üdence—-in addi- 
tion to a certain measure of protection— 
as he sallies forth to do his necessary 
job in the teeth of whatever danger may 
threaten. For it has, in a world ail 
too full of strife and peril and cruelty 
and suffering, a sanitary quality in its 
warrant of human goodness, human 
sanity, human integrity and human 
aspiration. Men fail of their dreems, 
and blunder into shattering disaster, 
but { one feels as one reads} if there is 
this stuff in them, they will and must 
come through: the /asi word will not 
be disaster. 


Dr. Jacks writes a good deal of the 
Common Man, meanir.g broadly what 
some right call the ‘‘whole”’ or 
“organic” man, but in a less esoteric 
sense he is a good deel of a common 
man himseli, born humbly ‘of “the 
people” and: never turning his face 
from them through many years of 
academic, intellectual and = spiritual 
eminence. In telling of his boyhood 
home and family, the stress is always 
on his identity, hardly ever on his 


difference, and this it is which enables 
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him te bring his parents, his childhood 
and his ycuth so vividly to life, with 
humour end fidelity. The result is a 
sectior, small but deep, cut into the 
solid inssasational core of ordinary 
English keing, rich, bitter, honest, 


frank. Th= steps in his progress are told 


with quie:, unpretentious, unpretend- 
ing precEion—from schoolmaster to 
theologica! student, from student to 
Unitar:an minister, from minister in 
Liverpool and Birmingham to an. 
Oxford lectureship in philosophy and 
editorsaip of the world-known Hibbert 
Journa:. He has also to tell of travels, 
o: encounters with known and un- 
known, of endeavours and of points 
of view. 

It is pernaps too muck to ask of a 
philosophers autobiography that it 
makes completely clear even the bases 
of his outlcck, but the reader knowing 
no more of Dr. Jacks than this one vol- 
ume may well wish to have heard more 
of the steps by which he conceives his 
desired “completing of the Reforma- 
tion” ( ‘til it reached a point where 
no Autkorit was reccgnised save that 


of the living God ” 1 as coming about. 


In thaz geat work not only all 
Christian d2aominations but the lead- 
ing religicns also of the East had in 
his broed-minded view their part to 
pley, and <lso central io it stood 
“the idea of the spiritual universe 
as Ptolemaic, with the Common Man 
at the centre of it ; the idea of religion, 
not as € flossessicn which some men 
have anc ot:rers have not, but univer- 
sally presen: when the Common Man 
expresses himself in his wholeness, and 
therefore incepencent of church-and- 
chapel petrorage; the idea, even, of a 
union between the spiritual culture of 
East and West.” Almost always he 


tn, 
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Jrealised religion as greater than any 
single creed’s expression of it, though 
it must be added that some of his 
later views on the New Testament are 
not easy to fit into so broad a picture. 
Disillusioned by “reconstruction ” 
(or the lack of it) after the last 


Grand Strategy: The Search for 
Victory. By H. A. SARGEAUNT and 
GEOFFREY West, (Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 


There was a time when wars were 
won more or less on pure military 
Strategy. But under the swiftly chang- 
ing modern conditions, when both the 
methods of war and its repercussions 
on social life are changing swiftly, wars 
can be fought and won only by those 
nations who are most comprehensively 
awake to all the relevant changes which 
the war involves—and not merely are 
aware of them but able to step ahead 
by actively initiating them. That is 
the field for the grand strategist, who 
looks beyond the war to the subsequent 
peace. The basis of grand strategy is, 
therefore, the reciprocal relationship 
subsisting between war and the society 
in which it occurs. So war is viewed, 
not as something extraneous, but as a 
social activity shaped by, and in its 
turn shaping, the participating systems 
of government and society alike. Grand 
strategy accordingly adopts a broader 
view than any military strategy does. 

The last war proved that mere 
military success could not secure the 
democracies a safe future. Within less 
than fifteen years of the imposed peace 
they saw that crippling indemnities 
and the suppression of all progressive 
actiwities in the defeated nation not 
only could not act as effective deterrents 


but proved dangerous incentives to 
“ae . . . 
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World War, he looks to the immediate 
future with many doubts. But in 
“the final destiny of the Common Man’”’ 
his faith is complete, and this: grave, 
brave, noble, human book manifests it 
unwaveringly. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


preparation for a retaliatory war. If 
today the democracies want assurance 
that a new Versailles will not lead to a 
new Munich they must seek it in their 
peace aims and in their ideas of re- 
constructing the world after the war. 
The authors believe that the faults of 
the last peace can be avoided by under- 
standing the true nature of war, by a 
true appreciation of the implications of 
victory and by faith in such creative 
leadership as 1s to be found in Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 

It is a pardonable but a dangerous 
temptation for the victors to attempt 
the exploitation of victory by fantastic 
protestations. Alhed propaganda insists 
that they are the Good fighting the 
Evil—an insistence that might easily 
seek to justify retributive punishment 
for Germany. But the scope of grand 
strategy must extend to a plane where 
such narrow considerations yield place 
to the re-educating of Germany to the 
conviction that Nazism is an obsolete 
strategy which pulls back in the race of 
progress. 

With the war still in progress it is 
undoubtedly difficult to foresee how 
such constructive idealism can be made 
to work in practice. Grand strategy 
must, however, concern itself with 
making it prevail rather than with 
attempting the impossible alternatiw 
which the authors suggest—that nation- 
al enérgies should be kept at a high 


“pitch of efficiency both in actual 
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capacity for the arts-of peace and in 
potential capacity for the most modern 
forms of war, so that few wculd wish 
and none would dare to hazard military 
challenge. 


With all their good intentions, how- 
ever, the authors seem to entertain the 
complacent illusion “hat the liberation 
of oppressed Eurobe and the establish- 
ment of some kind <f peace Mere will 
solve the problems created by this war. 
They seem-to be comcerned about the 
future security of tae democracies of 


Poeiry and Prophexy. By N. KER- 
SHAW CHADWICK. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.) 


This small volume, packed w-th facts 
gleaned in obscure fields, is a welcome 
attempt at synthesis. The similarities 
in tradition. and ir ritual between 
peoples scattered from Polyresia to 
Tibet and from Ugerda to Northern 
Siberia bear strong evidence to human 
unity. Except in Eurepe, the ovtstand- 
ing motif of oral litereture as of mantic 
practices is the ‘‘ ques: for immcrizlity, 
the effort of men and women to master 
matter by spirit.” Eurcpe has always 
shown a “ predominant preoccapetion 
of man with himself—ais almost totel 
absorption in his teravorary physical 
life.” But “in Asia, in Polynesia, 
even in Africa, man’s thief intelectual 
preoccupations and speculations are 
with spiritual adverture,’’ It has 
indeed, as Mrs. ‘Chadwick suggests, 

a special refreshmen= and value for us to find 
that still, among the vas. majority of man- 


kind, the principal adventares take place, not 
on the field of battle, but èn the mind of man. 
*% Los 
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the West. But unless they boldly facd 
the facts end conseize a comprehensive 
scaeme for the future in which all the 
suppressec natior:s d the world shall be 
helped to = position of parity with those 
who claim to be tae guardians of peace, 
their prozestatios will be empty 
sicgans, -t isa queétion of the peace 
of the wocld and rot merely of the 
West. Grand strategy, to deserve the 
name, must evolve something which 
will secure world pesce. 


V. M. INAMDAR 


And the similerities noted rule out, 
Mrs. Chadwick beheves, the possibility 
of indepencent orizin Her conclusions, 
based on twenty yzars’ research in 
oral literature, seem to lend no 
support to civilisition’s having orig- 
inated in sevagery. She’questions any 
reletionship betweer. the culture of 
today’s backward sormmunities and the 


. { hypothetical ] cultucs of truly “ prim- 


3 


itive” or early man Mrs. Chadwick 
believes that retracing the peripheral 
cultures’ hstory by means only of 
known facts will make it clear that 


the <arther becx we can carry our researches 
the higher the culture becomes, and the more 
the immediate sources of these cultures tend 
to ccniverge....It is part of the value of the 
oral craditions and culture of communities on 
ths outer edg= of the World that they have 
preserved for us.,.reflections of the long 
forgcetten spiritual lif aad art of the great 
- Neither ritual nor 
tradition are primitive, but comparatively 
late growths. It is, indeed, to be suspected 
that the most primitive p=oples living to-day 
are not originetors, but the heirs of millennia 
of culture, im>erfectly transmitted and now 
deteriorated otten beyond recognition. 


Pre D. 
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| From the Ends of the Earth. By 
Mary TREVELYAN. (Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., London. 7s. Od.) 

For more than twenty years Student 
Movement House, in the Bloomsbury 
district of London, has provided a 
centre of fellowship and reconciliation, 
where students from all over the world 
have felt at home. For nearly half 
that time the House has been under 
the inspiring and inspired leadership of 
Mary Trevelyan, who has written this 
fascinating account of her adventures 
in the service of students. She tells 
sadly of the growing tendency to 
institute a colour-bar m London life. 
“ Very often a coloured man, searching 
for lodgings, will find the door is 
slammed in his face.” 

H. IL, from Madras, isin a state of misery 
and fury, as two English girls with whom he 
has been very friendly, visiting their home 
and so on, have written to him to say he 
must not come again, as they have developed 
“ colour consciousness.” 

In 1937 Mary Trevelyan travelled 
round the world, visiting students who 
had once been frequenters of the House, 
and who had returned to their own 
countries. She found one of them an 
Anglican clergyman who, because of 
his colour, may not enter the English 
Club in a certain city of the East, 
although some of the Club members 
come to his Church and listen to his 
sermons! She also found how difficult 
is the position of the ‘‘ England-return- 
ed man” in India, and how hard he 
finds it to obtain satisfactory employ- 
ment. At the end of her book she 
prints a valuable and discerning report 
on this problem, in the course of which 
these words occur :— 


At the very most I should say that I met 
five men (7. ¢., England-returned men in 
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India ) who have fallen on their feet econom- 
ically, not, of course, counting the men who 
have gone into the Indian Civil Service.... 
Serious and widespread unemployment is, 
therefore, the first fact which these young 
men must grasp on their return home, and 
many of them, and their parents, must regret 
the amount of time and money spent on 
obtaining English degrees. 

Further East Miss Trevelyan noticed 
a poster outside a public park, which 
may go some. way towards explaining 
subsequent events. It read, ‘‘ Chinese 
and Dogs not admitted.” 


In America, she saw the immense 
International Houses established by 
the Rockefeller Foundation ; but found 
that for economic reasons such heavy 
rents have to be charged for rooms in 
these that a very small proportion of 
foreign students can afford to live in 
them. She comes to the conclusion 
that the policy followed by Student 
Movement House is the right one, viz., 
not to attempt to provide a residential 
club, but to let the students make 
their own arrangements for living 
accommodation, giving them in the 
House the opportunity to obtain food 
and recreation and to enjoy a real 
international fellowship. 


In following this policy she has done 
work of incalculable value. One student 
returned from Abyssinia after most 
tragic experiences there came to see the 
House, where he had formerly been so 
happy in London, and said to her, “I 
expect you will wonder why I have 
come back to see you. It was because 
I wished to know if the House was still 
here, and I see that it 1s the only thing 
in my life that has remained. ” 


Miss Trevelyan hopes, and we may 
all join ardently in the same hope, that 
after the'war the House will be able to 
make an important contribution to the 
peace of. the world by handing on to 
the students of the next generation a 
great and living tradition of integ 
national friendship. 


J. 5. HOYLAND 
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Christocracy. By JOHN MIDDLETON 
Murry. {Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 6s. ) 


The Sermon on the Mount. By C.F. 
ANDREWS. (George Alien and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 6s.) 


The resounding title of Mr. Murry’s 
book is a little misleading, though he 
justifies it as being ‘as good a name 
as any for a polity which preserves 
alive and kindles to fresh flame those 
fading sparks in our society which once 
caused it to illumirate the world.” 
That is the polity wh ch he has striven 
to expound. It is a compromise‘ be- 
tween what a pure Cnrristianity would 
affirm and what comtemporary necessity 
demands. Although a convinced pac- 
ifist himself, he knovs that the vast 
majority of his fellow-countrymen are 
not. It is for them and to them -he 
writes in the belief that enough of 
Christian . imagination still survives 
amongst them, particularly in the 
deep-rooted habit of linerty and tolera- 
tion, for Britain to -zontribute some- 
thing of unique importance to the 
saving or at‘least tae salvaging of 
human values at a time when they 
seem in danger of bzing everywhere 
submerged. To hold such a faith now 
requires a considerable act of faith. 

But Mr. Murry canrot be accused of 
not taking a good lock at the worst. 
His book is throu,hout sombrely 
realistic and his intersretation of the 
causes which made th= horrors of the 
present world-revolution inevitable, in 
particular the co-existence of universal 
industrialization and sovereign nat- 
ionalism, emphasises ` strongly the 
heavy responsibility of 3ritain with the 
other victorious powers of the last war. 
His analysis of the present war-situation 


is equally trenchant, ebove all of the | 
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folly of the blind pursuit of the chimera 
total victery, which can only end, as 
he writes, in “ a sirai of steady descent 
towards the abyss of moral exhaustion 
and domestic vio-enze.’”’ In. pleading 
that Britaia should confine herself to a 
waz of defence, basec as always in her 
history on sea-pewer, and should refuse 
to De drawn into Cortinental invasion, 
he may well be spzaking too late. For 
Britain’s strategy is no longer in her 
own hands. Burt the reasons he gives 
are cogent and have expert opinion 
behind them. H:s view of the close 
relation between Russian and German 
totalitariamism méy cause offence to- 
day. But while he errs sometimes by 
over-sim plizying and by not qualifying 
enough, in essent.als I believe what 
he says tc be -inmarswerable. It is 
because he refuses -o think in any 
terms of abstract idealism, keep- 
ing always close to the real human 
particulers, that he is qualified to 
interpret the spirit ard the pattern of 
a true democracy as no propagandist 
can. Certa.nly ths kind of socialism 
of which he sketches the outline in 
the latter part af his book is the 
orly human alternative to revolutions 
of mechanical viocence. Would that 
everyone in <uthority might read his 
book anc undarsterd it. 


The late ©. F. Ancrews, as Tagore 
wrote in his Foreword to The Sermon 
on the Mount, was a great friend of 
humanity, of the poor and of India. 
The deep sincerity af ais Christianity, 
that ofa maa who always felt it more 
important to live his faith than to 
write abcut it, is marifest in this last 
book of his, composed in a hospital on 
the Ridge cf Delhi to which he had 
retired for rest after years of overwork. 
Only in one or two places does -Re 
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Jereat directly of the evils of today. 
But when he does, he has no doubt 
that both war and the economic and 
imperialist system underlying it are 
abhorrent to a Christian conscience. 
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Most of his book is a commentary, verse 
by verse, on Christ’s teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It convinces 
and inspires by having been lived, 
rather than by any striking originality. 


Hueu l'A. FAUSSET 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IS THERE NEED FOR A NEW “GITA”? 


After reading the two replies to this 
question in the October number of THE 
ARYAN Pato I am tempted to adda 
third. For I feel that, in the words of 
Milton: ‘The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” 


First of all, Mr. S. K. George in his 
original article in the July issue pleads 
“« for historical realism in the understan- 
ding of all scriptures.” It is, of course, 
a reasonable plea. But at the same 
time we must not forget that the 
historical circumstances in which a 
scripture is born form but the perishable 
part of it. The scientific ideas and the 
social conceptions of the age which we 
find embedded in a scripture are only 
the husk which covers the living seed. 
Take, for instance, the beliefs that we 
find in the New Testament that disease 
is caused by evil spirits and that the 
world was going to come to an end 
very soon. Even Jesus Christ was not 
above such beliefs. But does this fact 
in any way invalidate His teaching or 
make it out of date? Christ’s teach- 
ing is throughout coloured by the 
apecalyptic ideas of His age. But 
that does not make us feel the need of 
ea new Gospel. 


Similarly, in the Gita we have the 
beliefs connected with caste and the 
use of war as a political instrument. 
The fact that these are embedded in 
the Gita should not blind us to the true 
import of that scripture. The teaching 
of the Gita is not in any way limited 
by these conceptions. On the other 
hand, a careful reader will find that 
these conceptions themselves are divest- 
ed of their content in the light of the 
transcendent teaching of the scripture. 
Svadharma, for instance, is not connect- 
ed with birth or heredity so much as 
with Svabhava or one’s own nature, 
and we are taught that “he who does 
the duty imposed on him by his own 
nature incurs no sin.” The Bhagavan 
of the Gita addressing a Hindu prince 
of His time could not but speak in terms 
of the caste system, as Jesus Christ 
addressing the Hebrew people of His 
time could not but speak in terms of 
the chosen people. And yet we know 
now that the belief that God created 
the Hindu caste system belongs to the 
same order of ideas as the belief that 
God entered into a covenant with fhe 
Hebrews. 

Similarly the violence of war in the 
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Gita belongs only t the scaffolding of 
that scripture. On. the other hand, as 
Mahatma Gandhi repeatedly points 
out, non-violence is the inevitable 
result if the centrz] teaching of the 
Gita is faithfully follewed. For violence 
on the battle field is impossible without 
hatred and anger anl cruelty, WHEREAS 
the whole aim of the Gita is to make us 
act without the sligh<est trace of passion 
of any kind. The ideal man whom the 
Gita portrays so ofter would be totally 
out of harmony witk a background of 
violence. Such a caracter can arise 
only out of perfect ran-violence. The 
‘Bhagavan of the Gita by His teaching 
undermines almost completely the 
position of violence: He takes the 
whole substance out cz violence, leaving 
only the outer shell. And in our day 
Mahatma Gandhi as<s us to take the 
last step, to throw away even the shell 
and accept the ideal >f non-violence in 
its entirety, both in substance and in 
form. In this respect, therefore, we 
may say that his gospel of Satyagraha 
is only the- fulfilment of the Gia. 
Mr. George may call ta “New Gita” f 
he likes, though Ganchiji would be the 
first to disclaim thet name for his 
teaching, for he calls zhe Gita his spir- 
itual Mother and claims that he is only 
following in her footst2ps. So the need 
is not for a “New Gada," nor even for 
a new approach tothe zld Gita, but for a 
correct understanding of what is and is 
not eternal in the Gifc. 
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At the same time one need not bel 


provoxed by the question, ‘‘Is there 
need for a New Gita ?”’ On the contrary; 
one should welcome it as a sign of 
“divine discontent’? and. desire for 
progress. For no serious student of 
ccmpara=:v2 religion in our days. can 
say that- such and such a scripture or 
such and sich a prophet is the ‘final 
word in religion. As God has not ceased 
to exist, His revelations to men cannot 
be saic to have come to a stop.. We do 
nct know how mary new scriptures, 
how many new Avatars and prophets 
will'have 10 come before man reaches 
his journzy’s end—especially when we 
see what a mess he has made of the 
scriptures and prophets already sent 
zie is now apparently at one 
of the mos: difficult corners of his way 


‘up the hil And he cannot'turn that 


comer un.ess he makes up his mind te 
give up or.ce for ail the abomination of 
the viclens3 of war. Therefore, we are 
afraid tha: those whe persist ‘in'’saying 
that in any particzlar scripture or the 
teaching ol any particular prophet there 
is sanction for wat foz all time are only 
making ou: a case for the inevitable 
supersession of that scripture or that 
prophet. For no misreading of any 
scripture >? misunderstanding of any 
prophet can ever stop the mighty 
drama cf the spiritua_ evolution of our 
spesies on this pleneż. At the worst, 
it can only delay ics progress. . 


D. S. SARMA 
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The question whether the post-war 


world will be the same is occupying the © 


attention of not a few. Everyone 
seems to agree that the war will have 
been fought in vain should the status 
quo be maintained. Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
inaugurating in Picture Post of 27th 
June a series on ‘“Britain’s Silent 
Revolution,” believes that the war has 
saved England from an incipient decay. 
It has introduced an approach to 
socialism and has levelled to some 
extent the “fantastically gross and 
really sinful inequalities.” The regi- 
mentation of every effort towards 
effective war offers the nation, Mr. 
Priestley thinks, a lesson in planned 
industry for national welfare in peace- 
time. The concessions which everyone 
is called upon to make for the national 
purpose should continue even after 
hostilities cease. That feeling of indi- 
vidual sacrifice for the collective well- 
being might lay the foundations of a 
creative democratic society of the 
future. l 

The rationing systems admit in 
principle the right of everyone to ‘‘a fair 
share of what is essential to a decent 
life.” 


And most of us cannot see that this 
principle should be dead right in 1942, but 
wrong in 1938, and wrong again in 1948. 

The war has served as a corrective 
of false values. To Mr. Priestley it 
seems unthinkable that society’s ‘‘tatt- 
ered and idiotic fancy-dress ball’ 


should, ever start again, but time will’ 


noe ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
. HUDIBRAS 


show. Reforms imposed from without 
are ephemeral. Individuals not a few 
have no doubt seen the light, but 
human nature in the mass changes 
slowly. Hence the timeliness of long- 
range reforms while a common danger 
inspires the spirit of unity and readiness 
to sacrifice. 

The sense of frustration which 
darkens the political firmament is 
explained by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M.P., 
in the second article. He lays it partly 
to the failure of those who enter 
Parliament to realise their independent 
responsibilities and the duty owed to 
their electors. In the .third article 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole thinks that the war 
can mean the end of unemployment. 
it is necessary only that, in the post- 
war world, industry be planned with 
the national welfare in view and the 
distribution of. labour ordered on an 
intelligent basis. He foresees not only 
jobs for all, but jobs unfilled. And 
he implies the folly of squandering, 
through mass unemployment, the coun- 
try’s greatest productive resource— 
the labour of human hands. 

None can doubt the sounc purpos 
and the noble ideal which inspires thes 
three eminent people. It is reassuring 
to be told that there will be no return 
to pre-war, conditions, but what is the 
guarantee ? Such a consummation will 
be hard to achieve as long as tke 
internal organisation ofa self-governing 
State bases itself upon capitalist profit 
making — even if accompanied by 
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political democracy. The only sound 
foundation will be ‘a.-carefully planned 
democracy: of wider dimensions. The 
“new civilization” promised after the 
present chaos will 5e worth the name 
only if it can assure opportunity for 


` all; in every country of the world. 


Under the captior. .“* Common Needs | 


and Common Sense, ” The New States- 
man and Nation of rith July gives 


C some valuable suggestions to the official 


propagandist. Talk of a return to 


‘pre-war conditions ‘alls’ on deaf ears. 
_Rosy hopes unrelated to presumptive 
‘realities deceive no cne, 
“getting around the fact, so naively put, 


There is no 


that Britain does “still look like an 
Imperial Power ’’—strangely like, in- 


deed! Thére is, as the writer points ` 


out, no proof of any oi the fine phrases 


“such, as, oo equality ” and “a 


People’ s, War 


unless: we are able to produce a programme 
' which.will fit into the certury of the common 
man—a phrase which now means something 


positive in the Soviet Unton, something hope- 
fulin the United States, something wistfully 
desired inthe United Kingdom, and something 


that still looks like hypocrisy among the 


subject peoples of the Empire. 


Effective propaganda has its own 
utility in the prosecution of war, but 
propaganda, in order to’ be effective, 
must have the sapport ‘of truthful 
promise and earnest irtention to-fulfil, 
The open‘disclaimer that the. ‘Atlantic 
Charter refers to countries. like India 


was one of the things that underimined - 


faith in the United Nations’ propagan- 
da. It is not in the EEr alone that 
“common, iman” resides. It is 


repetition, and one which those who 
wish that their propaganda shouid. w 
be ignored as ‘“‘mere propaganéa”’ 
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must squarely fece, that every partic- ' 
ipant in the presen: war has a right to` 
demand assurance that he will not be 
left out ir. the planning of the. post-war 
world. Unless sucran assurance can 
be extended to all peoples who are 
helping in the war, conviction will be 
hard to being to the doubters that the 
common 2nemy that is being fought 
today is rot merzly the aggressiveness 
of Germany, Italy or Japan, but “an 
economic and social muddle which 
denies to the ccmmon man freedom, 
peace, security and a full share of the 
good things which Lis a helps to 
produce. ” . 

East or West, tae hollow ring of 
mere words cannct Geceive hearers into 


taking for granted the declaration of a 


pious purpose. Ii hes got-t to be proved 
and provec substantially. - 


“ Equal Rights for Asia, “Too. is the 
subject - of a significant ` article by: 
Francis B. Sayre, U. S. High:Commis- 
sioner to tke Philippine Islands; ` (Tke 
New York Times Magazine, 5th July 
1942) Oniy a clear-cut programme 
based on himan brotaerhood can unite 
the peoples of the world to win the war 
and ‘to win, the peace to follow, he 
declares. | 

If democracy mezus anything it means 


equality of opportunity. Faith in democracy, 
the’ American faith, means equality of 


. Opportunity extended ta all peoples, to -all 


races, to, all creeds, to all classes. / It is an 
all-embracing faith aad it extends into the 
political sphere, the scoiomic ‘sphere, the 
social sphere ard the ə spiritual sphere of life. 
The American fgith leaves no room for class 
arrogance cr racial discrimination. > All men 
are not: equal in their artainments or their 
capacities or “heir ab Litias, but to all must 


. be given equalizy of opportunity. That is 
‘the democrati:’ faith and it‘is-the only faith 
‘upen “which an enduring zivilization can be 
built, (ty T a, 


ee 
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This is admirable, however hard to 
* square with the treatment accorded 
Negroes in the U. S. A. 

The problems of Asia, Mr. Sayre 
insists, cannot be divorced from those 
of Europe and America. The world 
has become a unit and “any disease 
which attacks one part attacks the 
whole body.” Mr. Sayre is a high 
official. He is circumspect. 
not label his shafts with their destina- 
tion, but they find their mark. “The 
United States,” he writes, “is not 
fighting to bolster up or to re-establish 
the evil practices of Nineteenth Century 
imperialism. The United States is 
fighting still for human rights, as she 
did in 1776.” 

What those rights are is brought out 
in another article in the same issue. 
Under the caption “We Hold These 
Truths,” Henry Steele Commager 
writes of the signing in that year of 
the Declaration of Independence. That 
Declaration opens on a note that will 
resound as long as a government exists 


that does not derive its powers from- 


the consent of the governed :— 


When in the Course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 


Everyone is convinced that war is an 
evil but the conviction that it is a 
necessary evil seems to die hard. Rea- 
son which distinguishes man from the 
lower world of creation should be a 
better arbiter than any mad orgy of 
mutual destruction. The Nation and 
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the State exist for man, not man for 
them, and if any fancies that he can 
live happily only at the expense of 
another's life or happiness he is still on 
the outskirts of the jungle. The wiser 
way and the really human way is 
mutual help, good-will and co-opera- 
tion. 

Since the outbreak of the present 
war the “New World Order” has 
received anxious attention from every 
section of humanity. The veteran 
thinker Dr. Bhagavan Das of Benares, 
to whose views we have more than once 
of late referred in THE ARYAN PATH, 
has sent us a pamphlet on The Funda- 
menial Psychological Principles of Sociat 
Reconstruction (and “ A British-Indian 
Commonwealih’’). In it he outlines a 
benevolent paternalism in a democratic 
frame. | 

A Theosophist of more than half a 
century's standing, Dr. Bhagavan Das 


‘rightly stresses the fundamental mess- 


age of Theosophy—Universal Broth- 
erhood. Unless that basic truth is 
accepted and put into practice, there is 
little hope for the future. It is not a 
question of single individuals’ accepting 
the ideal and putting it in practice in 
their personal lives. The task is bigger 
still. Dr. Bhagavan Das describes the 
tendency . 

to go on simply feeling the fine sentiment ot 
Human Brotherhood and simply making 
Comparative Study, decade after decade... 
without actively striving to promote the 
general welfare of that Universal Brotherhood 
in all departments of life. 

He has concrete suggestions. He 
urges agreement among associations 
of humanist scientists and avowedly 
philanthropic bodies with centres jn 
many countries, upon a few simple 
basic principles of the desired New 
Social Order. 


=e - = 
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-can save the embroiled world. 


l also that 
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In order to ecucate pubhc opinion 
in such ideas Dz. Bhagavan Das has 
prepared a questionnaire which outlines 
the philosophy of human relationships 
and shows how only. ‘an’ essentially - 
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spiritual anc ‘nor-separatiye attitude - 


legislator must De above ‘all prejudices 
of race, creed, caste, ‘colour cr sex. 


Not the. legislator only, but also. ths- 
administrator, the judge and the man 


in the street, beio-e-a new ard better 


order can be establ shed and maintain 
ed ! 
Dr. Bhagavan Das is eee right. 


af 


when -he says that the promised New 


World: Order is nat the concern of 


tomorrow but of. ` today, - tkat - the 
business of the ay Order is ‘not to. 
clear the.wreckage 2f the present war, 
but to stop this war now and to make 
the recurrence of such. wreckage im- 
possible in future. 
repay perusal. 


Dr. Olaf. Stapleden's 
of Human. Natuze ” ` Philosophy, July . 
1942.) offers a pattern . in, which 
psychological and etÈical facters both 
find place. He setó out’ to show that 
though ‘at bottom. Herttical with the 
beasts ”- man is “in a limited but all- 


important manner gan ies, ’ He argues 


one “consequence of his rricuensss- 1S, Honi 


experience, and that in Luman nature prop- 
erly understood, a moral coe is very clsarly: ‘ 


revealed.. 


More significant i is the differentiation - 
which Dr. Stapledon makes between 
the upper and the lower unconscious. 
Seibconscious and superconscious would 
be less unwieldy terms. The psychol- 
ogists generally have faled to recognise ~ 
this ‘distinction, to. taeir loss. 
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lower unconscicus 
analysis dangerously activates] ċom- 
prises, according .to the. article, man’s 
subhur an.ahimal | nature, “Tt includes 
also whatever, “owing. to its relatively 
archa È -and - ‘primitive -character, iS 
“not: acratélly. iatrospectable.”’ Dr. 


l Stapledon: limits the upper unconscior 


¢ 


The 


as we woulc not, to the outcome of the 
„impac7 of _ circumstances: upon the 
“individuals, He defines it, however, as 


all in hin vai is thrasting towards a greater 
clarity. cf ~ision, a greater delicacy of feeling, 
a greater ntegrity of action, than is as vet 
possible to his conscious nature. 


' Conssiausness aid the upper un- 
conscio1s clash: wken incipient, more 


lucid or more integ-ated desires of the 


. latter ccnclict with established conscious 
. desires. . : 

Most datan yi all, e 
is Dr. ‘Stapledon’s 
“ personal ty-:n-community ” 


-f which. psycho- | 


a 


uaa on of 
as the 


right goal cf action, the way. of fulfil- ` 


“ment, ‘C Community’ is a distinctivel y 
human, ettribute of human sọciety ” 
Without it “a perscn is butsa fre - 
‘bitten seedling.” True commur 7 
stands: in contrast alike ‘with ae 
beast? >. ‘thad gregar ousness ‘and the 
human exctist’ S shan community of 
mere şelf-seeking. witŁin the law.” I¢ 
means not ániformi:zy but harmony 
in diversity—‘mutual enrichment, mt.- 
‘tral, valuing, and mutual pespousier: 
ity.’ -3 


Behind ths struggle bet veen imperial Br’ t- 
ain. vand inperial Germany, 
cfinflic st between democratic and totalitari .n 

deolcgigs, and cutting right across tlis 
vcleevegé, lies zhe struggle between the old 
unplaaned ard perverted form cf society and 
the dawning will for a new kind of sogic .. 


world-wide, coherent, controlled by the v 


' to maké the mcst of the human species; £’ 


consciously, creatively, planned for that end. 
+ p ©. e 


behind tie. ' 


